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CHAPTER  L 


I  KNOW  not  whether  I  shall  be  esteemed  very 
wise  or  very  original,  if  I  profess  to  have  dis- 
covered that  there  is  a  great  similarity  in  the 
progressions  of  all  classes  of  human  aiTaire. 
I  do  not  mean  to  compare  the  rise,  progress, 
and  decay  of  nations  with  the  youth,  maturitv, 
and  senility  of  man ;  since  that  comparison  has 
been  made  by  every  historian  the  world  has  pro- 
duced; but  I  wish  to  go  farther,  and  say,  tliat  the 
history  of  a  nation  might  be  the  history  of  a  fa- 
mily, or  of  a  man,  with  a  very  slight  alteration 
besides  that  of  name,  and  that  not  only  would 
the  uprise,  the  prosperity,  and  the  downfal  of 
nations,  be  exactly  paralleled  by  the  history  of 
&milies,  and  the  history  of  families  by  the  his- 
tory of  individuals,  but  the  very  qualities  by 
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which  like  situations  have  been  produced  will 
be  found  in  each  case  exactly  alike.  For  in- 
stance^ what  is  the  histoiy  of  Rome  but  that  of 
a  man  who  began  life  in  an  humble  station^  and 
by  constant  industry,  economy,  and  vigour,  out- 
stripped all  his  competitors  in  the  race  for  for- 
tune ;  but  growing  luxurious  as  his  wealth  in- 
troduced him  to  the  regions  of  luxury,  suffered 
himself  to  be  enervated  by  indulgence ;  and, 
embarrassed  by  the  speculations  which  he  had 
lost  the  power  to  manage,  became  an  easy  prey 
to  younger  and  more  vigorous  competitors! 
And  what  has  been  the  history  of  England  but 
that  of  a  nimble  and  vigorous  mechanic,  who 
has  worked  his  way  to  a  princely  fortune,  and 
becoming  somewhat  conceited  from  triumphant 
success,  has  considered  himself  qualified  to 
thrust  himself  into  all  the  disputes  of  his  neigh- 
bours^ through  which  he  has  brought  on  himself 
more  embarrassments  than  all  the  open  enemies 
in  the  universe  could  inflict  on  him. 

Thete  nitty  not  be  much  in  the  opinion  above 
expressed,  or  it  may  not  be  original,  but  it  is 
mine :  and  if  philosophers  will  look  well  into 
it,  there  is  something  in  the  cause  or  the  effect  of 
every  opinion  honestly  formed  by  an  individual, 
which  is  interesting  to  the  whole  human  race. 
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But  whether  the  opinion  be  wise  cfr  foolish^  ori- 
ginal or  hackneyedj  I  hare  an  excellent  apology 
fer  introducing  it  here— namely,  that  I  could 
not  begin  my  bode  without  it 

Bnt^  however  willing  I  might  be  to  write  a 
long  diaquiaitioa  on  this  subject,  I  do  not  sup- 
pose the  reader  would  be  et][uaBy  gratified  to 
read  it;  and  I  will  therefore  cut  short  my 
remarks  by  merely  obaerving  that  industry,  in- 
dolence, extravagance,  and  avarice,  are  as  fre- 
quently the  characteristics  of  a  &mily  as  of  a 
person,  and  that  the  virtues  and  vices  which 
have  produced  fiunily  greatness  or  family  ruin, 
will  be  generally  in  as  exact  an  agreement  one 
with  the  other,  and  the  events  of  generations 
arranged  in  as  r^ularand  consistent  a  concate- 
nation SB  the  virtues  and  vices,  and  the  opinions 
and  actions,  of  a  man.  The  reader  will  readily 
call  to  mind  many  a  family  as  well  as  many  a 
man  reduced  from  wealth  to  poverty  by  a 
course  of  continual  extravagance ;  and  I  believe 
it  will  be  generally  found,  that  when  the  riches 
of  a  family  have  been  dissipated  by  generations 
of  extravagance,  it  is  as  seldom  that  the  de- 
scendant who  inherits  the  empty  coffers  and  the 
mortgaged  estates  of  his  ancestors  lives  a  sober 
and  careful  life,  that  he  may  restore  his  family 
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to  its  original  splendour^  as  that  an  individual 
who  had  dissipated  inherited  wealth,  stops  short 
in  his  career  to  work  himself  up  to  the  state 
whence  he  has  fallen.  There  is  a  &mily 
despair  as  well  as  an  individual  one ;  and  whe- 
ther a  man  has  dissipated  wealth,  or  inherited 
only  the  memory  of  it,  he  generally  depends  on 
some  lucky  chance  to  retrieve  his  lost  glories, 
rather  than  on  the  personal  exertions  which 
reason  points  out  as  more  effectual  towards  that 
purpose. 

If,  however,  the  reader  has  never  met  with 
such  a  circumstance,  I  vnll  help  him  to  one, 
which  vrill  not  only  serve  as  an  illustration  of 
my  meaning,  but  vnll  accomplish  the  purpC^se 
for  which  alone  I  have  written  this  chapter — 
namely,  to  introduce  the  subjects  of  my  narra- 
tive. 
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The  person  whom  the  above  chapter  was  written 
to  introduce,  was  William  Herbert,  Esq.,  of 
Alverley  Hall,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester.  But 
before  I  work  into  the  marrow  of  my  narrative,  I 
beg  my  reader  to  observe,  once  for  all,  that  he 
need  not  be  afraid  to  read  my  reflections  and  de- 
sultory chapters,  inasmuch  as  they  always  lead, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  something  or  other.  I  am 
aware  that  it  is  very  much  the  fashion  to  make 
one  half  of  a  narrative  consist  of  reflections  which 
have  no  kind  of  connexion  with  the  work  in 
which  they  are  found ;  and  this  custom  is  doubt- 
less a  very  excellent  one,  as  it  enables  an  author 
to  fill  up  a  given  number  of  pages  with  whatever 
matter  comes  first  to  hand:  but  as  I  confess 
that  I  generally  skip  all  such  reflections  in  books 
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that  I  am  reading,  while  I  should  be  mortified 
if  my  readers  should  do  so  in  books  that  I  write, 
I  think  it  proper  to  promise  that  all  my  reflections 
shall  bear  some  kind  of  relation  to  my  narra- 
tive: and  therefore  request  my  readers  to  go 
on  patiently,  whatever  their  opinion  may  be, 
assuring  them  that  they  will  certainly  come 
to  something  or  other,  if  they  will  only  read  far 
enough. 

The  above-mentioned  William  Herbert,  then, 
was  the  last  descendant  of  one  of  the  oldest  of  our 
English  families.  For  jmore  than  seven  bundred 
years  his  ancestors  had  been  niunbered  among 
the  great  men  of  their  time,  as,  like  other  great 
men,  fiN)m  the  Nonoan  invasion  down  to  the 
time  of  the  eighth  Henry,  they  had  gained 
considerable  fame  by  mixing  in  all  the  battles 
which  could  be  got  up  with<»r  without  a  pretext. 
During  the  next  century  they  had  considerably 
increased  their  riches,  by  thrusting  themselves 
into  all  the  religious  intrigues ;  since  when  they 
had  taken  an  active  part  in  politics,  by  which* 
as  they  were  steady  to  their  principles,  I  iear 
they  did  not  add  to  the  family  wealth.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  of  the  grandeur  of  their  origin 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  they  came  into  Eng- 
land with  the  bastard  William,  which,  in  our 
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gieat  families,  is  considered  the  most  undeniable 
proof  of  pcarity  of  race. 

The  Herberts  had  often  been  a  noted  &mily 
in  the  nation,  and  had  always  been  noted  in 
dieir  own  comity,  the  <^ces  of  magistrate,  high- 
sheriff,  and  member,  being  conferred  on  the 
head  of  the  fionily,  in  aa  regular  a  manner  as 
those  of  churchwarden,  overseer,  and  mayor, 
on  the  banker  of  a  country  town.  And  any 
honour  which  can  be  derived  from  offices  of  that 
kind  the  Herberts  fiilly  deserved,  inasmuch  as 
throughout  the  long  course  of  years  during 
which  they  had  been  ^*  before  the  public,"  their 
scutcheon  had  not  received  a  blot,  nor  had  they 
been  involved  in  any  transaction  which,  by  being 
only  partially  disclosed,  could  give  a  discrimi- 
nating friend  an  opportunity  of  begging  the 
public  to  form  a  charitable  opinion  of  the  disho- 
nour which  he  insinuated.  • 

During  those  eight  hundred  years  of  the 
British  fiune  of  the  Herberts,  they  had  been 
distinguished  for  many  striking  virtues,  such  as 
generosity,  courage,  honour,  liberality,  &c. :  but 
for  the  last  two  hundred  years,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  they  had  neglected  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  all  the  virtues — ^namely,  prudence.  A 
few  generations  back,  their  rent-roll  had  been 
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as  respectable  as  the  roll  of  their  pedigree ;  and 
half  a  dozen  fertile  districts  bore  witness  to  the 
useful  virtues  of  their  ancestors :  but  families, 
like  men,  grow  old  and  foolish,  and  one  pursuit 
after  another,  suggested  by  £simily  consequence, 
dissipated  the  fruits  of  ancient  caution,  until,  at 
the  birth  of  William  Herbert,  the  fietmily  pro- 
perty consisted  of  a  plentiM  portion  of  family 
honour  and  pride,  and  a  few  estates,  more  pro- 
fitable to  the  creditors  than  to  the  hein 

In  his  minority,  indeed,  his  estates  were 
carefully  nursed  by  his  guardians,  and,  on  his 
coming  of  age,  were  put  into  his  hands  consi- 
derably increased  in  value.  Now  was  the  time, 
if  ever,  to  retrieve  the  family  fortunes;  but 
William  had  been  brought  up  at  a  public  school, 
where,  though  he  had  received  an  excellent 
education,  he  had  not  studied  the  science  most 
adapted  to  his  circumstances — namely,  economy: 
the  result  was,  that  money,— which,  though  the 
root  of  all  evil,  with  some  kinds  of  culture  won- 
derfully obeys  the  divine  command  of  fruitful- 
ness  and  self-multiplication, — under  his  care, 
became  like  a  tender  exotic  transferred  to  the 
icy  soil  of  the  north,  and  faded  away  into  a 
rapid  and  fatal  consumption.  The  head  of  the 
house  of  Herbert  had  always  been  the  patron  of 
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a  neighbouring  borough^  and  William  had  not 
long  been  of  age^  when  he  was  expected,  as 
indeed  he  desiredi  to  take  the  place  which  his 
&ther  had  taken.  But  that  which  had  fonnerly 
been  a  matter  of  course  was  now  a  very  doubtful 
matter,  as  he  had  to  oppose  those  that  had 
represented  the  borough  during  his  minority, 
and  had  gained  reputation  and  formed  con- 
nexions in  the  borough.  The  contested  elec- 
tion was  decided  in  his  &TOur,  but  at  the 
expense  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  fruits 
of  his  guardians'  carefulness.  But  besides  the 
expense  of  obtaining  this  honour,  there  was  the 
expense  of  securing  it  To  this  end,  he  was 
compelled  to  make  up  parties  for  the  amusement 
of  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  small  gentry 
in  the  neighbourhood,  contribute  to  all  charities 
and  collections,  make  his  kitchen  free  for  every 
idle  vagabond  in  the  borough,  and  give  orders 
to  all  the  grocers,  butchers,  and  wine-dealers, 
to  an  extent  not  warranted  by  the  real  wants  of 
his  establishment.  Besides  all  this,  from  time 
immemorial,  there  had  been  annual  races  in  the 
park,  and  these  he  was  compelled  to  continue, 
and,  of  course,  to  keep  a  stud  also,  to  shew  his 
spirit.  These  things  he  continued  during  some 
years,  growing  by  it  very  popular  and  very  poor, 
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80  that,  eyentually^  the  office  of  the  people's 
representative  was  not  only  an  honour,  but  a 
convenience,  as  it  kept  him  clear  from  the 
operation  of  the  law  of  arrest  But'  in  the 
course  of  these  events,  one  thing  happened, 
of  some  importance  to  him  and  to  this  tale, 
which  is,  that  he  took  a  wife,  who,  in  due 
course,  produced  him  a  son  and  a  daughter. 

I  am  afraid  to  mention  the  circumstances  of 
his  marriage,  lest  I  should  be  supposed  to  intend 
to  satirize  my  betters:  but,  happily,  such  cir- 
cumstances are  so  rare,  that  I  shall  be  supposed 
rather  to  satirize  Mr.  Herbert  than  the  rest  of 
his  class.  The  reader  knows  very  well,  that 
when  a  man  of  rank  inherits  his  father's  poverty, 
or  has  scattered  his  wealth  by  means  of  those 
fashionable  instruments,  dice,  racehorses,  mis- 
tresses, &a,  it  is  the  constant  and  very  excellent 
practice  to  keep  himself  from  gaol,  and  provide 
means  for  friture  gratification,  by  marrying  some 
woman  with  more  money  than  sense,  vnth  more 
simplicity  than  prudence,  a  child  who  knows 
nothing  of  the  great  world,  or  one  purchased 
from  her  guardians.  Thus  William  Herbert 
certainly  ought  to  have  done ;  but  being  a  man 
possessed  of  very  little  of  the  very  common 
commoA-sense,  he  neglected  this  certain  and 
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common  method  of  establishing  his  family,  and 
actually  suffered  himself  to  be  strongly  attached, 
and  finally  married,  to  a  woman  who  had  very 
little  or  no  fortune.  The  reader  may  inquire 
what  there  could  be  in  such  a  woman  to  render 
a  man  such  a  fool,  and  I  am  ashamed  to  confess 
that  there  was  nothing  about  her  which  could 
possibly  have  made  her  an  object  of  the  regard 
of  one  of  our  modem  gentlemen;  since  she  was 
remarkable  for  nothing  but  her  virtues,  accom- 
plishments, and  beauty. 

It  would  be  useless  to  discuss  whether  William 
Herbert  were  naturally  deficient  in  the  qualities 
necessary  to  his  situation,  or  whether  he  des- 
paired  of  any  effectual  service  arising  from  in- 
dividual  exertion.  Certain  it  is,  that  family 
pride,  without  fiimily  wealth,  is  about  the  worst 
estate  a  man  can  be  heir  to ;  for  the  obligations 
which  a  man  of  fortune  entails  on  the  inheritors 
of  his  honours  may  be  an  entail  of  ruin,  if  he 
spend  his  fortune  in  creating  the  obligations. 
But  whether  he  were  thoughtless,  or  whether 
he  despaired,  he  was  honourable  and  affec- 
tionate ;  he  knew  that  his  present  mode  of  life 
must  be  suddenly  terminated  eventually,  and  he 
thought  long  and  anxiously  on  the  fiite  of  his 
children.     He  could  not  but  feel  that  his  estate- 
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would  be  woise  than  nothing  for  his  son^  and 
would  subject  him  to  life-lasting  trouble  without 
anything  to  atone  for  it ;  yet  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  part  with  them,  and  retire  to  a  life  of 
humble  independence,  which  was  the  sole  al- 
ternative worthy  of  a  man  of  perfect  honour 
and  perfect  good  sense.  This  plan,  if  he  had 
mentioned  it,  would  have  pleased  his  lady,  but 
he  could  not  endure  the  thought  of  taking  his 
family  to  a  lower  situation  in  life  than  what 
they  had  been  used  to,  or  of  leaving  the  old 
house,  and  the  relics  of  his  forefathers,  to  taste- 
less and  irreverent  new-comers ;  and  he  suffered 
things  to  go  on  in  their  accustomed  manner,  pro- 
viding for  his  son  in  the  best  way  he  could, 
which  was  as  follows : — 

On  looking  round  upon  the  other  great  fami- 
lies in  the  county,  and  indeed  in  the  nation,  he 
observed,  that  where  there  was  a  large  family 
income  it  was  invariably  preserved  undimi- 
nished for  the  first-bom.  If  there  were  a 
second  son,  that  very  wealth  could  always  force 
him  into  a  lucrative  situation  in  one  or  other  of 
the  government  offices.  If  there  were  a  third, 
he  was  placed  in  a  snug  sinecure  at  the  bar ;  if 
a  fourth,  and  fifth,  they  were  put  into  the  army 
and  navy ;  and  if  Providence  had  extended  the 
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blessing  of  a  fiEunily  farther  than  this,  all  that 
was  left  for  the  anxious  parent  was  to  get  them 
clerkships  in  the  colonies,  or  stow  them  away  in 
the  church.  Now  if  Mr.  Herbert  had  been  a 
rich  man  with  a  spare  son,  such  an  affectionate 
parent  would  undoubtedly  have  followed  the 
example  of  all  other  heads  of  great  famiUes,  and 
looked  out  for  a  gentlemanly  sinecure  under 
government,  in  one  of  the  courts,  or  in  one  of 
the  services ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
he  would  not  have  looked  out  in  vain.  But, 
unhappily,  he  was  known  to  be  poor ;  he  knew 
it,  and  had  the  good  sense  to  feel  that  govern- 
ment would  never  do  anything  for  him,  inas- 
much as  he  really  stood  in  need  of  assistance. 

As  a  last  resource,  therefore,  and  finding  it 
totally  impossible  to  do  anything  better  for  his 
son,  he  brought  him  up  to  the  church ;  to  which 
determination  he  was  brought,  by  the  fact,  that 
be  had  the  nominal  ownership  of  an  estate  in 
Berkshire,  about  thirty  miles  from  London,  to 
which  was  attached  a  valuable  living  in  his  gift. 
This  would  assure  his  son  a  respectable  main- 
tenance, if  it  gave  him  not  the  power  to  redeem 
any  one  of  the  estates ;  and  William  Herbert 
knew  well  enough  that  the  church-system  was 
such,  as  to  create  hundreds  of  learned  and  in- 
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du8triou8  curates^  who  would  be  rejoiced  to  get 
their  bread,  by  doing  the  duty  for  one-fourth, 
or  one-tenth  of  the  income,  until  his  son  should 
be  qualified  to  enter  on  the  living. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 


Those  ingenious  gentlemen^  the  metaphysicians, 
— who  have  enlightened  the  world  by  explaining 
away  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  religion,  and 
the  principles  of  human  actions  and  convictions, 
— among  other  startling  intellectual  discoveries, 
have  introduced  a  theory  on  good  and  evil 
actions,  exceedingly  applicable,  comfortable, 
and  welcome  to  all  mankind,  as  it  does  away 
with  conscience  and  duty,  and  makes  virtue  and 
vice  affidrs  of  physical  temperament  or  organi- 
zation— in  other  words,  they  hold  that  a  man's 
merit  or  demerit  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  his 
deeds,  but  by  the  amount  of  inclination  with 
which  he  commits  them.  Men,  according  to 
these  philosophers,  are  bom  with  particular  in- 
clinations, which  lead  them,  insensibly  and  di- 
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rectly»  to  particular  vices  or  virtues ;  or,  with 
some  peculiar  organizationSy  to  all  the  vices,  or 
all  the  virtues.  Thus  one  man  from  his  birth 
shall  have  an  insurmoontable  repugnance  to 
strong  Uquors,  whilst  another  takes  at  once  to 
alcy  wine,  and  brandy,  as  his  natural  element; 
one  shall  be  unable  to  Uve  in  peace  without 
continually  creating  brawls  or  thrusting  himself 
into  every  one  that  comes  in  his  way,  whilst 
another  shall  be  as  quiet  and  timid  as  a  dove ; 
one  shall  have  an  unconquerable  bias  towards 
irregular  appropriation,  vulgarly  called  thiev- 
ing, whilst  another^s  conscience  shall  be  pricked 
at  smelling  a  rose  in  a  neighbour's  garden  ;  one 
shall  only  carry  out  a  natural  incUnation  by 
seducing  every  pretty  girl  that  comes  in  his 
way,  while  another  shaU  pass  through  Ufe 
without  ever  acquiring  sufficient  courage  even 
to  kiss  a  chambermaid ;  and  so  on,  through  the 
whole  catalogue  of  virtues  and  vices.  Now,  as 
by  this  reasoning  it  appears  that  it  is  as  difficult 
for  one  man  to  commit  a  certain  crime,  as  for 
another  to  forbear,  it  follows,  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence, that,  since  a  man  is  not  accountable 
for  his  inclination,  the  guilt  incurred  in  com- 
mitting it  will  be  of  very  unequal  amount ;  and 
that  if  a  man  be  not  praiseworthy  for  abstaining 
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from  a  crime,  towards  which  he  has  no  inclma- 
tion,  neither  is  a  man  blamable  for  committing 
it,  if  he  is  strongly  inclined  to  it  From  all 
which  these  philosophers  deduce  the  conclusion, 
that  at  nature^  when  she  creates  a  man,  whose 
head  a  glass  of  wine  can  put  into  inextricable 
confugion,  means  him  to  be  sober,  so  she  could, 
if  she  would,  create  a  man  perfectly  blameless  in 
every  other  respect :  a  man,  therefore,  equally 
follows  the  law  of  his  nature,  whether  he  commit 
a  crime  or  a  virtue,  and  nature,  and  not  man, 
ought  to  be  blamed  or  commended.  To  which 
excellent  discovery  I  have  only  one  remark  to 
make,  which  is,  that  if  these  philosophers  succeed 
in  overturning  the  principle  of  duty  and  moral 
obligation,  it  will  be  very  probable,  that  when  a 
man  is  moved  by  self-interest,  convenience,  or 
temper,  to  commit  a  crime  or  a  vice,  the  being 
able  to  lay  the  sin  of  it  to  the  account  of  orga- 
nization, will  materially  facilitate  the  completion 
of  his  determination ;  and  with  all  due  submis- 
sion to  the  teachers  of  the  above  enlightened 
doctrine,  I  should  beg  to  decline  allowing  them 
to  be  very  intimate  with  my  strong  box — that 
is,  if  I  had  anything  in  it. 

But  leaving  this  knot  uncut,  for  the  exercise  of 
the  teeth  and  nails  of  philosophers,  I  may  observe 
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that,  nhcther  a  man  have  or  have  no 
in  being  virtuous,  the  man  is  undoubtedly  to  be 
envied  whom  nature  has  endowed  with  a  dis{>o- 
aition  capable,  not  only  of  the  passionless  pro- 
prieties of  sohtudc,  but  also  of  fuIfilUng  the 
higher  expectations  of  our  nature  in  the  high- 
ways and  crowded  places  of  the  world,  putting 
aside  with  indifferent  hand  the  temptations,  and 
scorning  the  dangers  that  would  Dim  hiui  from 
his  right  onward  cotuGe — nay,  I  believe  even 
the  above-mentioned  philosophers,  alt  hough 
they  know  there  is  no  such  thing  as  virtue  €a, 
vice,  would  prefer  trusting  their  affairs  or  foi*>j 
tune  to  such  a  character  as  the  one  just  de^ 
cribed,  than  to  one  endowed  by  nature  with 
those  opposite  qualities  commonly  called  vices. 

Thus  much  has  been  said,  to  introduce  fairly 
to  the  reader's  notice  young  William  Herbert 
for  1  would  not  sound  a  trumpet  before  him, 
and  make  proclamation  of  his  quaUties  to  foi 
stal  the  reader's  opinion. 

When,  therefore,  I  assert,  as  I  am  about 
do,  that  William  Herbert  seemed  by  his  natural^ 
qualities  marked  out  from  childhood  to  adoni' 
the  sacred  office  which  his  father  intended  him 
to  fill,  if  the  reader  will  remember  the  abovi 
metaphysical  doctrine,  he  will  see  that  I  mean 
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not  to  praise  Inm,  but  merely  to  state  indifferent 
Sucta,  «nd  leave  the  reader  to  form  his  own  opi- 
wm  from  incideiits  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
ooone  of  thb  namtiiye* 

By  natural  qualifications  for  the  church,  I 
trust  the  reader  will  not  suppose  me  to  mean 
that  while  yet  an  infant,  William  Herbert  dis* 
covered  the  qualities  adapted  to  make  a  syco- 
phant to  the  richj  a  conniver  at  the  vices  of  the 
great,  or  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the 
powerful  for  oppressing  the  >weaky  by  the  triune 
Qnranny  of  a. reverend  tofj  magistrate.  On  the 
contrary,  I  mean  to  say  that  in  his  childhood 
he  was  meek  and  humble,  obedient  to  just  au- 
thority, and  bold  and  refiraetory  only  when  in- 
justice was  intended*  Of  his  infantine  genius 
I  shall  not  say  much*  He  was  doubtless  as 
clever  as  children  ot  his  age  generally  are,  aK 
though  he  did  >not  write  Latin  verses  before  he 
had  learned  <to  write  or  think  good  English  or 
sense,  which  many  great  men  have  done,  and 
afterwards  heartily  wished  undone.  As  he 
grew  up,  however,  his  talents  displayed  them- 
selves to  be  considerable;  equal,  in  fact  to  fill 
a  distinguished  place  in  the  church,  by  which 
I  mean,  what  it  should  always  mean,  ability  to 
fill  any  situation  in  human  afiairs. 
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I  would  say  that  William   Herbert,  m  boy- 
Iiood,  was  a  great  favourite  with  all  his  father's 
visitors,  but   that  1  might  be  thought  to  have 
accounted  for  it  by  a  fact  previously  hinted  at,   , 
that  his  father  kept  a  good  house.     I  will  say,   | 
therefore,  that  he  was  not  only  an  intelligent,  1 
but  a  kind-hearted    youth,   and  deserved  thei 
fstcem  of  every   one   who   loved   virtue.     He  I 
might  be  somewhat  proud  of  the  consequence  I 
of  his  own  family,  but  his  pride  was  of  a  self-  I 
protecting  kind,  and  kept  him  to  the  society  of 
persons  of  his  own  rank,  or  without  any,  since 
it  prevented  bis  following  the  general  tastes  of 
young  gentlemen  for  the  company  of  game- 
keepers, grooms,  stable-boys,  and  cock-fighter&  ■ 
In  other  respects,  his  pride  was  of  that  kind  I 
which  is  comprised  in   the  word  honour,   in  its 
ancient,  not  in  its  modem  meaning ;  for  it  would 
not  have  permitted  him  to  ask  a  favour  from  a 
person  whom  he  despised,  or  resign  his  opinio^  J 
when  he  knew  he  was  right,  to  obtain  patroa-fl 
age.  1 

To  such  a  mind,  the  study  of  ancient  lore 
was  not   merely   a  labour   necessary   for    the 
obtaining  of  a  peciuiiary  reward,  but  a  pleasant  i 
employment,  eng^ed  in  for  the  very  love  of  it— 
the  best  of  all  incitements  to  study.     It  was  nol 
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wonderful,  then,  that  he  excelled.  He  passed 
through  school  with  applause,  and  a  certain 
portion  of  £une  preceded  him  when  he  entered 
the  university :  and  if  here  the  study  of  profane 
authors  promised  him  university  honours,  his 
carefiil  study  of  sacred  ones  promised,  what 
would  be  infinitely  dearer,  the  honour  of  a  zea- 
lous and  able  preacher  of  the  gospel. 

As  his  mother,  on  his  entrance  in  the  univer- 
sity, had  whispered  a  hint  respecting  their  cir^ 
cumstances,  his  life  at  that  scene  of  gaiety  was 
not  what  is  called  a  life  of  pleasure,  although  it 
was  a  life  of  pleasure  to  him,  as  it  was  the  means 
of  carrying  into  fulfilment  his  dearest  hopes.  It 
may  be  supposed  that  he  did  not  acquire  any 
great  &me  there,  as  he  was  noted  merely  for  the 
proprie^  of  his  conduct,  and  the  promises  of 
genius.  His  time  was  chiefly  spent  in  solitude, 
and  every  moment  that  he  suffered  to  pass  out 
of  his  rooms  passed  without  pleasure,  and  was 
remembered  with  regret  Thus  he  acquired 
but  few  associates,  as  he  was  different  fi:om  most 
other  poor  gentlemen,  and  did  not  go  to  the 
university  to  be  obsequious  to  rich  men ;  and 
rich  and  poor  neglected,  if  they  did  not  despise 
him,  for  the  same  reason — that  he  was  poor. 
But  all  thb  mattered  nothing  to  him.     When 
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sometimes  he  was  laughingly  or  wittily  re- 
proached for  hi»  love  of  solitade,  he  thought  of 
his  enjoyment  in  the  society  of  Plato^  Homer, 
and  their  ancient  brethren,  and  felt  that  no 
mortal  companionship  coold  be  put  in  compe- 
tition with  theirs ;  in  which,  perhaps,  he  was  too 
little  acquainted  with  the  world  to  be  a  fair 
judge,  since  a  man  would  pay  but  a  poor  com- 
pliment to  mankind  if  he  judged  of  it  by  the 
sample  to  be  found  in  our  universities. 

But  this  life  of  delightful  studies,  and  confi- 
dent anticipations  of  future  happiness,  was  not 
to  last  long.  William  had  not  been  at  the  uni- 
versity a  full  term,  when  he  received  a  letter 
from  the  fiunily  steward,  urging  his  instant  rec- 
tum home,  on  account  of  the  sudden  and  dan- 
gerous illness  of  his  father;  and  though  he 
rushed  from  college  Uke  a  madman,  sprang  on 
the  first  horse  he  could  procure,  and  rode  home 
with  the  utmost  haste>  he  arrived  too  late  ;  his 
father  was  dead. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


IxAGiNATiON  is  88  incapable  of  depicting  the 
sorrow  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  a  beloved 
friend^  as  it  is  of  suggesting  a  subject  for  coneo- 
lation.  I  therefore  leave  untold  the  feeling  of 
desolation  with  which  the  widowed  mother  and 
her  children  passed  the  miserable  hours,  from 
the  death  of  the  husband  and  father,  until  his 
sepulture.  In  that  melancholy  ceremony  there 
was  no  want  of  the  usual  magnificence :  for  Mr« 
Herbert  had  been  an  affectionate  husband  and 
father,  and  had  gained  universal  respect  as  &i 
as  his  name  was  known.  It  was  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  that  the  widow  and  son  gave  the  only 
pabUc  demonstration  in  their  power  of  the 
worth  of  the  departed,  and  their  grief  at  losing 
him ;  they  would  not,  as  it  were,  smuggle  into 
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the  grave,  like  a  mean  or  criminal  wretch,  him 
whom  they  had  believed  to  be  the  noblest  of 
human  beings. 

But,  though  they  would  not  have  believed  it, 
money  might  have  been  appUed  to  a  better 
purpose  than  enriching  an  undertaker.  Mr. 
Herbert  had  been  greatly  respected ;  but  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  anybody  would  sacrifice 
a  claim  to  money  in  order  to  shew  their  re- 
spect: and,  accordmgly,  no  sooner  was  the 
funeral  over  than  the  door  was  assailed  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  by  every  variety  of  visitors,  all 
of  whom  came  on  the  same  errand — for  money. 
Whether  it  were  a  gentleman  in  a  first-rate  gig, 
a  Jawyer's  clerk  on  foot,  a  dirty  boy  on  a  fa- 
mished hack,  a  tradesman  in  a  cart,  or  the 
general  postman,  the  invariable  object  was  to 
leave  a  bilL  Rapid  and  massive  they  flocked 
in  during  several  days,  until  the  drawing-room 
table,  which  had  formerly  been  set  out  with 
elegant  and  fimciful  lady-like  trifles,  was  ready 
to  break  down  with  their  weight,  and  Mrs. 
Herbert  and  William  felt  the  necessity  of  put- 
ting a  stop  to  the  continual  disturbance.  The 
steward  was  called  in  to  the  consultation ;  but 
though  stewards  are  very  honest,  and  very  ge- 
nerous men  on  the  stage,  the  Herberts  received 
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but  little  assistance  from  theirs,  as  he  assured 
them  that  he  had  lately  paid  Mr.  Herbert  every 
fiurthing  he  could  raise,  and  had  little  or  nothing 
in  hand,  although  by  the  bye,  in  a  few  days 
after,  he  purchased  a  pretty  extensive  estate  in 
the  neighbourhood,  to  which  he  retired,  to  make 
amends  to  the  country  fiyr  the  loss  of  the  country 
gentleman,  his  master,  by  becoming  a  country 
gentleman  himself. 

The  commands  of  grief  are  generally  armed 
with  more  irresistible  authority  than  any  other : 
but  to  a  well-regulated  heart  the  commands  of 
honour  are  yet  more  powerful.  Thus,  though 
the  Herberts  would  have  loved  to  shut  them- 
selves up  awhile  from  the  world,  and  indulge 
together  in  thoughts  of  him  who  was  so  beloved 
and  lamented,  and  would  not  for  their  own  ad- 
vantage have  entered  into  any  pecuniary  trans- 
action, they  steadily  put  from  their  hearts  the 
customs  of  grief,  and  worked  at  the  accounts  to 
uphold  the  credit  of  the  deceased  and  the  good 
name  of  the  family.  This  was  a  labour  which, 
to  perform  effectually,  required  not  only  time, 
but  practice,  in  the  latter  of  which  the  Herberts 
were  deficient :  but  they  set  about  it  with  ear- 
nestness, which  often  makes  up  for  the  want  of 
many  more  striking  qualities.      William  saw 
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that  his  father  had  either  paid  but  little  atten- 
tion to  his  accounts,  or  had  given  them  up  in 
despair;  for  not  only  were  the  charges  of  a 
most  extravagant  kind,  but  on  looking  narrowly 
through  the  files  of  receipts  which  Mrs.  Herbert 
had  preserved,  he  found  that  many  of  them  were 
for  articles  now — of  course,  by  mere  chance — 
charged  afi*esh  ;  besides  all  which,  there  was  a 
long  array  of  lawyers'  bills,  and  bills  for  com- 
pound interest  on  dishonoured  and  renewed 
notes  of  hand,  meddling  with  which  is  the  very 
best  and  most  expeditious  method  of  insuring  a 
man's  ruin. 

The  accounts  were  narrowly  examined,  and 
accurately  classified,  and  all  that  was  required 
to  conclude  the  business  was  to  discharge  them, 
a  thing  not  easy  to  do,  as  they  had  no  money. 
The  estates  were,  however,  still  worth  some- 
thing beyond  the  mortgage-money,  and  although 
William  might  have  preserved  them  for  himself 
as  his  father  had  done,  he  resolutely  gave  up 
every  claim  to  them,  and  put  them  into  the 
hands  of  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  creditors. 
He  then,  with  what  reluctance  need  not  be 
told,  brought  the  horses,  carriages,  pictures, 
furniture,  and  plate,  to  the  hammer ;  his  mother 
gave  up  her  jointure ;  and  the  fiunily  had  the 
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happiness  to  receive  discbai^s  for  every  claim 
Diade  against  them.  But  that  was  nearly  the 
whole  result  of  their  labours;  for  when,  after 
every  debt  had  been  paid,  they  examined  the 
state  of  their  own  finances  to  arrange  for  their 
future  existence,  they  found  the  residue  of  the 
fiunily  property  amount  to  a  sum  about  sufficient 
to  purchase  an  annuity  of  fifty  pounds. 

At  this  time  there  happened  to  be  a  small 
decent  cottage  vacant  in  the  neighboiu-hood,  to 
which,  with  this  small  pittance,  Mrs.  Herbert 
and  her  two  children  retired,  lamenting  nothing 
in  the  splendid  mansion  they  had  le%  save  the 
cause  of  their  removal — the  death  of  the  husband 
and  &ther. 

If  the  ungenerous  opinion  of  La  Rochefou- 
cauld be  correct,  that  we  find  something  that  is 
not  onpleasing  in  the  misfortunes  of  oiur  best 
fiiends,  it  is  a  comfort  that  in  the  worst  disaster 
that  happens  to  ourselves,  unless  through  our 
own  &ult,  there  is  something  pleasing.  Persons 
who  are  very  intimate  with  the  ways  of  the  world 
will  not  comprehend  me ;  but  those  that  bring 
an  unadulterated  heart  to  the  perusal  of  this 
tale,  will  be  able  to  imagine  why,  as  Mrs.  Her- 
bert and  her  two  children  sat  for  the  first  time 
by  the  chimney  fire  in  their  small  and  scantily- 
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furnished  cottage,  and  supped  on  a  piece  of 
bread  and  cheese,  and  a  little  of  the  village  ale, 
they  found  somewhat  in  their  circumstances 
and  consciences  which  prevented  the  meal  from 
being  altogether  sorrowful. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Some  amiable  readers  may  suppose  that  the 
little  cottage  of  the  Herberts  would  be  continu- 
ally crowded  with  sympathizing  visitors;  since 
it  appears  improbable  that  they  could  have  lived 
so  many  years  in  the  style  hinted  at  in  the  fore- 
^ing  chapters,  without  forming  a  large  circle 
of  acquaintances  and  acquiring  many  friends. 
It  was  so ;  the  list  of  their  acquaintances  con- 
tained all  the  principal  names  in  the  county ; 
and  that  of  their  fiiends,  most  of  the  gentry  in 
their  own  neighbourhood.  One,  however,  ex- 
pects but  little  assistance  or  sympathy  in  mis- 
fortune from  acquaintances,  whatever  sympathy 
they  may  express  in  our  good  fortune ;  and  it 
was  to  be  expected  that  those  persons  would 
have  the  delicacy  or  the  prudence  to  drop  their 
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intimacy  with  a  family  who  had  gone  down  in 
the  world,  and  must  feel  mortified  at  meeting 
their  former  associates;  and,  besides,  whose 
house  would  be  no  longer  a  desirable  visiting- 
place.  But  it  was  not  so  with  their  friends ;  for 
no  sooner  had  the  Herberts  arranged  their 
affairs,  and  settled  themselves  as  comfortably  as 
their  circumstances  admitted  in  the  little  cottage, 
than  their  old  friends  daily  crowded  around 
them,  to  impart  sympathy  and  comfort  Those 
friends,  to  be  sure,  had  not  called  at  the  hall 
while  the  Herberts'  affairs  were  in  confusion, 
and  it  was  doubtful  whether  any  fragment  could 
be  preserved  out  of  the  wreck  of  the  &mily 
fortunes;  but  as  I  am  charitably  disposed,  I 
impute  that  to  the  thoughtful  and  considerate 
disposition  of  the  friends,  who,  doubtiess,  were 
convinced  that  the  bereaved  family  would  prefer 
the  indulgence  of  their  holy  grief  in  solitude, 
to  all  the  aids  or  alleviations  to  be  gathered  from 
affectionate  friendship.  Indeed,  any  other  sup- 
position would  be  very  unamiable,  since  there 
would  be  no  alternative  but  to  suppose  that 
these  friends  kept  away  from  the  Herberts  while 
their  assistance  might  be  useful,  and  called  on 
them  to  gratify  their  curiosity,  and  indulge  in 
a  complacent  contemplation  of  their  own  un- 
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clouded  good  fortune,  when  it  was  not  likely 
that  any  demand  would  be  made  on  what  lies 
nearest  of  all  things  to  the  heart — I  mean,  the 
pocket 

But  I  will  not  enter  into  a  disquisition  on 
the  probable  motives  of  Mrs.  Herbert's  friends, 
since  I  could  not  hope  to  convince  anybody  one 
way  or  the  other ;  for  the  man  who  has  never 
wanted  the  assistance  of  a  friend,  paints  the 
imaginary  character  with  all  the  beauties  of 
poetry;  while  the  man  that  has  needed  one, 
generally  describes  it  in  a  more  subdued  and 
less  heavenly  manner.  Suffice  it,  then,  to  say, 
that  Mrs.  Herbert's  friends  did  call  on  her; 
and  I  am  able  to  say,  that  it  is  very  rarely 
indeed  that  the  friends  one  meets  with  through 
life  display  a  more  disinterested  and  liberal 
kindness  of  manner  than  they  displayed  to  her ; 
for  not  only  did  they  with  the  utmost  earnest- 
ness inquire  respecting  the  situation  of  their 
afiairs,  past  and  present,  but  with  the  greatest 
open-heartedness  they  expressed  their  opinion  of 
the  whole  of  the  Herberts'  conduct,  and  with  an 
equal  degree  of  liberality  gave  them  advice  for 
the  management  of  their  future  life. 

One  of  the  first  that  called  was  Mrs.  Jenkins, 
who  was  the  wife  of  a  retired  London  merchant, 
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of  great  influence,  in  the  neighbouring  borough, 
and  who,  being  the  grand-daughter  of  an  Irish 
beggar,  who  was  a  lord,  of  course  kept  herself 
very  high.  After  the  usual  preliminary  budget 
of  scandal  had  been  poured  forth,  Mrs.  Jenkins 
expressed  herself  in  regard  to  Mrs.  Herbert's 
situation,  as  follows : — 

"  Bless  me,  my  dear  Mrs.  Herbert,  what  a 
nice  Uttle  cottage  you  have  got ! — so  snug  and 
comfortable !  I  declare,  I  should  really  like  to 
live  here  myself  a  few  days.  Your  sitting- 
room  is  so  like  my  housekeeper's  room,  only 
that  is  rather  larger,  and  does  not  open  into  the 
cold  air  like  this.  Well,  dear  me  I — I  am  glad 
you  are  settled  so  nicely  I" 

"Yes;  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  be  very 
comfortable,"  Mrs.  Herbert  replied. 

"lam  sure  I  hope  you  will — it  is  such  a 
nice  place  to  come  to  occasionally.  Bless  me, 
Mr.  Jenkins  I  only  think  of  a  trip  oter  here,  in 
the  summer,  to  eat  strawberries  and  cream — 
delicious!  But  now,  Mrs.  Herbert,  I  should 
think  you  must  feel  too  confined  sometimes, 
after  being  used  to  the  Hall,  which  was  such  a 
fine  large  house,  with  so  many  conveniences,*' 

"  I  would  not  wish  to  exchange  this  house 
for  the  Hall,"  Mrs.  Herbert  replied. 
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"  Would  you  not  T  replied  the  friend,  "Weil, 
that's  right !  *Tib  ho  use  complaining ;  and,  to 
be  sure,  you  have  no  grooms  and  coachmen, 
and  cooks,  and  maids,  to  make  room  for.  But, 
really,  I  have  heard  my  £Either,  the  Honourable 
Mr.  Blatherom,  say  that  my  grand&ther,  the 
Right  Honourable  Lord  Licktory,  resided  a 
considerable  time  in  a  cottage,  if  I  recollect 
right,  not  much  larger  than  this,  though  I 
suppose  it  was  a  cottage  oroee,  so  I  dare  say 
you  will  do  pretty  well.  But  you  must  miss 
your  firuit,  I  am  sure ;  you  had  such  excellent 
gardens  at  the  HalL  I  wish  you  could  see  ours. 
Pray  look  in,  if  you  come  our  way  at  any 
time — the  walls  are  absolutely  loaded." 

"  I  thank  you,"  Mrs.  Herbert  replied;  "  but 
I  believe,  the  want  of  fruit  will  not  much  trouble 
us." 

'*  Indeed! — well,  I  am  glad  you  take  it  so  well ! 
But,  really,  Mr.  Jenkins,  we  shall  b%  late  at 
Sir  William's.  Good  morning,  Mrs.  Herbert — 
pray  keep  up  your  spirits." 

Mr.  Sayfun,  who  had  been  returned,  through 
the  Herbert  interest,  member  for  the  borough 
which  Mr.  Herbert  also  represented,  brought 
over  his  lady  to  visit  her  old  friend.  Mrs.  Her- 
bert, indeed,  might  have  been  called  her  pa- 
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tronesSj  since,  though  Mr.'  Sayfiin  was  of  an  old 
family,  he  had  not  been  long  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  his  lady,  as  she  belonged  to  the 
middle  ranks  of  society,  had  been  looked  on 
somewhat  doubtfully,  until  Mrs.  Herbert  intro- 
duced her  to  her  circle  of  friends. 

^^  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,"  said  Mrs.  S.,  with 
great  alacrity ;  "  I  was  afraid  you  would  not 
look  so  well,  after  what  you  have  had  to  bear. 
I  pity  you,  Mrs.  Herbert — indeed  I  do,  sin- 
cerely." 

Mrs.  Herbert  put  her  handkerchief  to  her 
eyes,  as  the  tones  and  accents  of  sympathy  re- 
minded her  how  truly  she  was  to  be  pitied  for 
the  loss  of  so  good  a  husband. 
.  "  Nobody  can  tell  what  I  have  felt  on  your 
account,"  continued  Mrs.  S.;  "  to  be  compelled 
to  leave  a  house,  in  which  you  had  lived  in 
such  style,  and  come  to  such  a  place  as  this !" 

Mrs.  Herbert  took  her  handkerchief  from  her 
eyes,  while  her  friend  was  speaking,  and  replied, 
in  a  tone  of  perfect  calmness,  "I  believe,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Saj^un,  that  you  have  been  misinformed  on 
that  point  We  left  the  Hall  voluntarily,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  honourable  wishes  of  my  son,  who 
was  more  deeply  concerned,  in  a  pecuniary  way, 
than  I  was." 
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"Well,  really,  my  dear  fiiend,"  said  Mrs, 
SayfuD,  "  I  had  no  notion  that  anybody  could 
prefer  this  cottage  to  the  Hall ;  but,  to  be  sure, 
you  know  best  And  do  you  really  prefer  the 
cottage?" 

"  Circumstances  might  make  me  wish  for  even 
a  humbler  house  than  this ;  and  I  assure  you,  I 
leave  the  Hill  without  regret," 

"  CircumstancesI — ah!  to  be  sure;  when  one's 
circumstances  do  not  suit  a  large  establishment, 
one  must  put  up  with  a  smaller  one ;  and  really, 
my  dear  Mrs.  Herbert,  I  have  often  said  to  Mr. 
S.,  how  very  wrong  it  was  in  Mr.  Herbert,  poor 
man!  to  live  at  such  an  enormous  expense, 
when  his  circumstances " 

*•  I  beg  to  inform  you,"  interrupted  William, 
in  a  tone  higher  than  poUteness  would  war- 
rant— "  I  beg  to  inform  you,  that  whoever 
invented  such  insinuations  against  my  father, 
was  a " 

"  Hush,  William  ! — my  dear  boy,  be  silent !" 
interposed  Mrs.  Herbert;  at  the  same  time 
pressing  the  hand  of  her  son,  who  sat  by  her 
side.  Then,  replying  to  her  visitor,  she  said — 
"  I  am  not  aware  that  anything  in  our  situation 
could  have  called  for  such  remarks,  as  you  say 
have  been  made ;  but  I  may  say,  that  if  I  had 
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known  that  our  friends  bad  drawn  such  conclu- 
sions from  our  conduct,  I  would  have  taken 
measures  for  effectually  preventing  a  repetition 
of  them." 

"Would  you?  Well,  I  am  so  sorry;  for, 
positively,  I  often  told  Mr.  S.,  after  some  of 
your  beautiful  parties,  that  I  really  would  men- 
tion it  to  you,  as  everybody  could  see  how  it 
must  end." 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  Mr.  Sayfun ;  "  he  lived  at 
a  great  expense,  and  I  don't  see  how  he  could 
do  it  conscientiously — due  regard  being  had  to 
the  interest  of  his  family,  especially  voting  as 
he  did.  Why,  if  he  had  voted  for  those  two 
government  measures  last  session,  he  might 
have  obtained  as  profitable  an  oflSce  as  mine." 

"  But  I  heard  my  husband  say  that  he  did 
not  approve  of  those  two  measures." 

"  Why,  Mrs.  Herbert,  one  must  take  care  of 
one's  own  interest;  otherwise,  I  am  free  to 
confess,  I  could  not  say  much  myself  in  favour 
of  those  measures." 

"  It  would  have  been  difficult,  I  believe.  Sir, 
to  have  given  them  any  more  eloquent  support 
than  was  comprised  in  voting  for  them." 

"  To  be  sure^  it  was  a  close  division ;  and  as 
the  measiures  were  of  vast  importance  to  minis- 
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ters,  every  vote  became  exceedingly  valuable. 
And  I  must  say,  I  wish  Mr.  Herbert  could  have 
been  persuaded  to  vote  with  me,  as  he  might 
have  left  you  in  a  state  of  great  comfort,  instead 
of ^ 

"  You  are  both  very  good,"  interrupted  Mrs. 
Herbert,  with  the  slightest  possible  tinge  of 
impatience  in  her  manner ;  "  but  I  assure  you, 
you  need  not  have  any  uneasiness  on  my 
account.  I  have  never  had  but  one  misfortune, 
and  in  that,  your  remonstrances  could  not  have 
aided  me." 

"  Well,  niy  dear  Mrs.  Herbert,"  said   Mrs. 
Sayfun  ;  "  I  am  sure  I  am  glad  you  bear  up  so 
well ;  for,  redly,  I  should  think  it  very  hard  if 
Mr.  S.  were  to  five  at  such  a  rate  as  to  reduce 


nie  so." 


"  Our  feelings  are  somewhat  different,"  Mrs. 
Herbert  replied,  with  great  calmness ;  "  but, 
excuse  me  if  I  do  not  press  you  to  make  a 
longer  stay,  as  I  generally  walk  out  with  my 
children  at  this  hour." 

The  Herberts  were  also  visited  by  Mr.  Sharper, 
who  had  been  a  long  time  acquainted  with  the 
late  Mr.  Herbert.  Mr.  Sharper's  &ther  had 
been  a  solicitor  in  the  neighbouring  borough, 
and  bad  been  ag^nt  and  man  of  business  for 
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the  Herberts^  during  a  couple  of  generatious ; 
by  which,  and  other  engagements  of  a  like  kindi 
he  had  amassed  a  considerable  fortune,  which, 
with  the  business,  he  had  left  at  his  death  to 
his  son,  the  present  visitor,  who  also  had  carried 
it'  on  successfully  for  a  few  years,  until,  at 
length,  he  contrived  to*make  a  cheap  purchase 
of  the  estate  of  a  ruined  nobleman  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, when  he  commenced  country  gen- 
tleman. As  Mr.  Sharper  was  a  man  of  some- 
what formal  manners,  he  had  always  been 
considered  by  some  people  rather  more  honest 
than  lawyers  generally  are ;  and,  as  he  was  very 
rich,  he  was  universally  respected,  which  will 
account  for  the  intimacy  which  he  had  esta- 
blished with  the  Herberts.  As  soon  as  Mr. 
Sharper  had  made  several  acute  remarks  on  the 
weather,  past,  present,  and  future,  and  speculated 
largely  in  the  crops — that  is,  in  their  prospects 
— he  opened  the  business  of  this  first  visit  since 
Mr.  Herbert's  death,  by  observing,  "  I  am  ex- 
tremely happy,  Mrs.  Herbert,  to  find  you  so 
comfortably  situate,  which,  considering  all 
things,  I  did  not  expect" 

"Thank  God,  Mr.  Sharper,"  Mrs.  Herbert 
replied,  "  we  are  in  a  condition  quite  equal  to 
our  wishes." 
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"  I  am  happy — very  happy — to  find  you  so 
resigned,'"  said  Mr.  Sharper ;  '^  for  I  did  not 
expect  it,  I  assure  you,  though  I  must  say  that 
you  are  better  off  than  could  be  expected,  after 
Mr.  Herbert's  improvidence." 

I  cannot  comprehend,"  Mrs.  Herbert  replied, 
why  all  our  firiends  have  formed  the  opinion 
that  our  circumstances  make  us  objects  of  pity, 
and  that  we  have  been  brought  into  them  by  our 
own  misconduct" 

"  Not  by  yours,  my  dear  Mrs.  Herbert,"  Mr. 
Sharper  rapidly  replied ;  **  I  am  sure  everybody 
I  have  heard  speak  of  it  has  laid  the  blame  en- 
tirely on  Mr.  Herbert,  who  really  had  no  con- 
sideration for  the  future." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Sharper ;  whether 
Mr.  Herbert  did  right  or  wrong,  I  am  answer- 
able for  it,  inasmuch  as  whatever  he  did,  was 
done  for  the  benefit  or  the  pleasure  of  his 
family,  and  met  with  my  hearty  concurrence." 

"  Indeed  I  Well,  I  really  thought  better- 
that  is,  Mrs.  Herbert,  I  thought  differently " 

"  But,  Mr.  Sharper,"  said  Mrs.  Herbert,  in- 
terrupting him,  "  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  why 
defamatory  remarks  are  made  on  us,  as  you  say 
they  are,  by  the  friends  whom  we  formerly 
treated  as  hospitably  as  we  could,  and  who,  as 
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&r  as  I  repoUect,  wfite  not  unwilling  visitors^ 
especially  as  we  have  not  asked  them  for  any- 
thing— even  for  advice." 

/*  Oh,  you  mistoke,  Mrs.  Herbert — indeed  you 
do  !  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  your  friends 
made  defamatory  remarks ;  for,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  speak  of  you  with  a  good  deal  of 
pity.  I  was  at  a  very  large  party  last  night,  and 
I  am  sure  every  one  expressed  very  great  sor- 
row for  you,  and  thought  that  somebody  ought 
to  do  something  for  you." 

"  We  are  obliged  to  them  for  their  good  in- 
tention^ Mr.  Sharper ;  but  do  you  not  see  Uiat 
our  friends  are  rather  over-hasty  in  their  kind- 
ness, when  they  publicly  talk  of  their  own  kind 
intentions,  not  only  before  they  know  that  we 
need  them,  but  before  they  offer  them  to  us  ?" 

"  Why,  I  am  sure,  Mrs.  Herbert,  it  ought  to 
please  you  to  know  that  so  many  people  feel 
for  you ;  and  as  for  your  standing  in  need  of 
their  services,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  that, 
because  everybody  knows  in  what  a  state  Mr. 
Herbert  left  his  affiurs.  In  fact,  that  was  what 
I  called  about.  Mr.  Herbert  and  I  were  great 
friends  ;  he  had  his  faults,  to  be  sure  ;  but 
really,  on  the  whole,  I  respected  him,  and  should 
like  to  do  what  is  in  my  power  for  you.     Now, 
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Mrs.  Herbert,  in  your  present  situation,  your 
two  children  must  be  a  great  burden  to  you." 

"  A  burden,  Mr.  Sharper  T  Mrs.  Herbert  ex- 
claimed, with  a  smile — "a  burden! — what,  do 
you  consider  your  children  a  great  burden  ?" 

"  Why,  no,  to  be  sure.  But  then  we  have 
plenty  to  give  them,  which  makes  all  the  dif- 
ference. I  am  sure,  Mrs.  Herbert,  you  can  have 
but  little  enough  for  yourself,  and  must  be  glad 
to  be  released  from  two  young  children,  who 
will  keep  you  destitute." 

"  You  state  the  circumstances  in  the  most 
unfavourable  manner,  Mr.  Sharper.  I  have,  un- 
doubtedly, a  very  humble  fortune ;  but  the  pre- 
sence of  my  children  makes  it  a  welcome  one. 
I  should  be  very  happy,  on  their  own  account,  to 
part  from  them,  if  an  opportunity  should  occur 
of  enabling  them  to  secure  a  means  of  livelihood 
better  than  I  can  give  them ;  but,  on  my  own 
account,  it  must  always  be  the  very  opposite  to 
my  wishes  to  part  with  them." 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Herbert,  that  was  chiefly  the 
business  which  I  came  about  You  don't  in- 
tend, of  course,  in  your  present  circumstances, 
to  continue  your  son  at  the  university — to  bring 
him  up  for  the  church  ?" 

"  I  scarcely  know  what  I  intend  yet    I  have 
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not  had  sufficient  time  to  form  any  plan  for  the 
future." 

"  Well,  I  may  conclude,  then,  that  you  have 
no  such  intention,  as,  indeed — excuse  me,  but 
it  woidd  be  wrong  to  think  of  such  a  thing 
now.  People  must  conform  to  their  circum- 
stances, and  my  proposition  would  be  more 
suitable  for  the  young  man.  I  could  not  advise 
you  so  well  as  I  wish,  because  I  do  not  know 
the  exact  state  of  your  affairs,  and  perhaps  it 
would  not  be  quite  delicate  to  expect  you  to 
enter  into  full  particulars,  though  any  statement 
you  may  choose  to  make  shall  be  considered  in 
strict  confidence ;  but  we  can  speak  further  on 
that.  The  firm  to  which  I  formerly  belonged, 
and  which  is  still  in  as  large  and  respectable 
practice  as  when  I  belonged  to  it,  would,  I  have 
no  doubt,  on  my  recommendation,  consent  to 
take  your  son  as  a  clerk,  for  which  I  have  no 
doubt  he  is,  or  soon  would  be,  very  well  qua- 
lified." 

"  That  is,"  interrupted  William,  briskly,  "  out 
of  respect  and  gratitude  to  my  father  you  would 
make  me  a  lawyer's  clerk." 

"  Hush,  my  dear  boy  I"  his  mother  whispered; 
and  then,  addressing  herself  to  Mr.  Sharper, 
said,  "  We  thank  you  for  your  professions  of 
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idndness,  Mr.  Sharper;  but  I  do  not  know  that 
we  shall  require  them  to  be  put  in  practice.  At 
all  events,  we  will  consider  of  your  offer,  and 
let  you  know  the  result  ** 

<<  Dear  mother,  what  need  of  consideration 
on  this  subject?"  William  warmly  exclaimed. 
"  You  know  too  well  what  lawyers  are,  to  suffer 
me  to  be  connected  with  them.  I  cannot  be  a 
lawyer's  clerk  T 

"  Pooh,  pooh  1  young  man,"  Mr.  Sharper  re- 
plied ;  ^*  you  must  learn  to  be  humble  now,  and 
let  your  friends  judge  what  is  best  for  you ;  and, 
let  me  tell  you,  I  have  known  several  writing- 
clerks  get  on  by  their  industry  and  attention,  so 
as  ultimately  to  obtain  their  articles,  and  finally 
[murtise  for  themselves,  and  make  a  good  thing 
of  it" 

"  And  were  they  honest  men  ?"  inquired 
William,  with  perfect  simplicity. 

"  Honest  men !"  replied  Mr.  Sharper,  "  honest 
men ! — yes,  to  be  sure  they  were,  as  honest  I  am, 
every  bit  But,  Mrs.  Herbert,  I  have  another 
offer  to  make,  which  is,  that  Mrs.  Sharper  would 
be  happy  to  assist  you,  by  taking  your  daughter 
off  your  hands  also.  She  has  been,  I  know, 
well  educated,  and  is  a  promising  young  lady ; 
and   Mrs.   Sharper,   therefore,  would   be  very 
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happy  to  have  her  at  our  house,  as  her  com- 
panion ;  and,  as  our  governess  has  left  us,  she 
would  probably  find  a  good  deal  of  amusement, 
as  well  as  improvement,  in  superintending  the 
studies  of  our  four  youngest  children,  who  are 
very  clever,  but  rather  too  high-spirited  to  be 
governed  by  Mrs.  &." 

"  You  are  very  good,  Mr.  Sharper,"  Mrs. 
Herbert  replied ;  "  we  will  think  over  your  two 
offers,  and  communicate  the  result  to  you  in  a 
few  days." 

"  Very  well,  Mrs.  Herbert — very  well.  I 
trust,  for  your  own  sake,  you  will  accept  them ; 
for  you  must  have  discovered  by  this  time  how 
rare  a  thing  it  is  to  meet  with  a  generous,  dis* 
interested  friend.  Did  I  tell  you  that  Mrs.  S. 
desired  me  to  say  that  when  your  daughter  is  at 
our  house,  if  you  should  wish  to  see  her,  you 
are  quite  welcome  to  step  over  at  any  time." 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Sharper ;  I  will  think  over 
it  a  little,  as  I  said  before,  and  send  you  a  reply 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days." 

"  Do,  if  you  please,  Mrs.  Herbert,  for  Mrs.  S. 
is  exceedingly  anxious  to  be  of  service  to  you. 
Perhaps  you  will  write  over  in  the  course  of 
this  week,  otherwise  it  might  be  too  late,  as 
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Mrs.  S.  may  have  engaged  a  governess.     Good 
morning." 

These  specimens  of  affectionate  friendship 
might  be  carried  to  a  great  extent ;  but  as  Mrs. 
Herbert's  friends  differed  only  in  the  pecu- 
liarities of  individual  character,  while  their 
spirit  was  generally  exactly  alike,  it  will  not 
be  amiss  for  me  to  choose  a  fresh  subject 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


The  reader  may  form  a  poor  opinion  of  Mrs. 
Herbert's  gratitude  towards  her  visitors  in  not 
joining  in  their  remarks,  and  may  consider  her 
particularly  dull  in  not  being  able  to  see  those 
faults  in  her  husband  which  were  so  kindly 
pointed  out  to  her  as  the  cause  of  her  ruin; 
but  Mrs.  Herbert,  although  a  clever  and  an 
accomplished  lady,  was  not  a  passionate  lover 
of  money  for  its  own  sake,  or  for  its  attributes, 
and  therefore  was  not  particularly  sharp-sighted 
in  what  concerned  it  When  she  thought  of 
her  husband,  she  could  remember  nothing 
besides  the  happy  hours  they  had  spent  to- 
gether, his  kindness  and  indulgence  to  her  and 
the  children,  and  the  virtues  and  graces  which 
had  made  her  home  such  a  heaven.     When,  as 
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sometimes  necessarily  happened,  she  compared 
her  present  situation  with  her  past  one,  she 
could  think  of  nothing  but  that  which  had 
directly  caused  the  change — namely,  the  death 
of  her  husband.  This  one  great  misfortune, 
the  cause  of  all  the  trouble  she  had  ever  known, 
absorbed  all  smaller  and  subordinate  ones — she 
could  think  of  nothing  but  her  loss ;  and  her 
husband,  as  in  his  presence  her  life  had  been 
one  continued  scene  of  pleasm^,  appeared  to 
her  as  worthy  of  all  respect  and  veneration,  as 
he  had  always  been  of  admiration  and  love.  As 
sorrow  for  the  loss  of  her  husband  was  so  in- 
tense as  to  incapacitate  her  from  examining  his 
conduct  so  narrowly  and  justly  as  to  discover 
his  &ults,  the  reader  must  excuse  her  unreason* 
ableness  in  not  deriving  consolation  from  the 
remarks  of  her  visitors. 

But  the  readers  above-mentioned,  being  well 
acquidnted  with  the  ways  of  the  world,  although 
they  complain  of  Mrs.  Herbert's  want  of  grati- 
tude to  her  friends,  will  conclude  that,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  she  bitterly  reviled  them  as 
soon  as  their  backs  were  turned,  for  offering  to 
serve  her  in  a  manner  not  exactly  suitable  to 
her  own  tastes  ;  but  such  was  not  the  case. 
Mrs.  Herbert  did  not,  to  be  sure,  derive  much 
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assistance  or  comfort  from  their  remarks;  but 
she  was  one  of  nature's  ladies,  whom  art  bad 
not  corrupted;  and  as  her  friends  had  not 
ruiQed  the  equable  flow  of  her  temper,  she 
spoke  of  them  as  she  felt,  without  anger  or 
reproach. 

"  My  dear  mother,"  said  Fanny  Herbert,  a 
girl  fifteen  years  of  age,  when  Mr.  Sharper  had 
left  the  room,  ^^  I  am  afraid  you  will  think  me 
very  ungenerous  for  what  I  am  about  to  say ; 
but  while  Mr.  Sharper  was  pressing  his  offers  of 
service  on  us,  I  fancied  he  thought  as  much  of 
his  own  interest  as  of  ours." 

"  Did  you,  indeed  I"  replied  William,  with  a 
smile ;  *'  truly  a  most  amazing  discovery  for  a 
lady  of  your  years !" 

"  I  dare  say  I  am  very  silly,  dear  William," 
Fanny  replied,  somewhat  puzzled ;  "  but  what 
is  your  opirdon  ?  Was  I  wrong  or  unjust  in  my 
suspicions?" 

'^  I  smiled  to  reflect  that  a  young  lady  of  your 
age  and  judgment  could  suspect  our  friends  of 
thinking  of  our  interest  at  alL  Every  word 
they  spoke  betrayed  a  wish  to  exalt  themselves 
by  comparison  with  us,  or  to  benefit  themselves 
by  taking  advantages  of  our  circumstances. 
They  called  on  us  only  to  insult  us  I" 
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"  My  children,  do  not  be  hasty,**  said  Mrs. 
Herbert ;  **  our  fiiends  are  not  worse  than  the 
generality  of  mankind.  All  the  harm  we  can 
say  of  them  is,  that  they  love  themselves  better 
than  uSj  which  is  often  the  case  with  people 
who  really  deserve  our  esteem." 

"  Esteem  1  dear  mother,"  exclaimedTFanny, 
with  surprise ;  *'  can  persons  so  incapable  of  a 
generous  fiiendship  be  worthy  of  esteem  ?" 

**  My  dear  children,"  Mrs,  Herbert  replied, 
"  befoie  you  have  lived  so  long  as  I  have,  you 
will  discover  that  the  circle  of  friends  from 
whom  you  can  expect  aid  is  a  very  small 
one" 

"  I  have  discovered  that  already,"  William 
replied,  rather  drily. 

"  Yes,"  said  his  mother,  "  but  you  are  not  to 
set  down,  as  persons  unworthy  of  regard,  those 
that  do  not  come  forward  so  eagerly  as  yourself  to 
perform  a  generous  action.  When  a  misfortune 
beCeJs  our  fiiends,  we  at  first  are  apt  naturally 
to  congratulate  ourselves  on  our  escape,  so  that 
our  selfishness  derives  a  momentary  pleasure 
fit>m  their  misfortunes ;  but  when  that  first  un- 
amiable  feeling  has  passed  away,  the  heart  that 
had  cherished  it  for  a  moment  may  make  room 
for  something  betCer.*^ 
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"  But,  dear  mother,"  replied  Fanny,  taking 
William's  hand,  "  I  can  hardly  believe  that  any 
better  feeling  could  arise  in  Mr.  Sharper's  heart 
after  offering  to  make  dear  William  a  lawyer's 
clerk." 

"  Pooh !  I  don't  mind  that,"  WiUiam  said, 
putting  an  arm  round  his  sister's  neck  ;  "  it  was 
his  insolence  in  wishing  you  to  become  a  teacher 
of  his  unruly  children  that  I  noticed." 

But,    my    children,"    Mrs.  Herbert    said, 

although  Mr.  Sharper's  offers  may  not  have 
been  what  you  might  formerly  have  expected, 
and  what  he  might  formerly  have  offered,  your 
circumstances  may  become  such  as  to  make 
even  them  acceptable,  as  they  might  secure  you 
from  want.  I  would  not  see  you  obsequious, 
but  neither  would  I  see  you  insolent  I  should 
be  sorry  to  believe  that  either  of  us  would  be- 
have so  coldly  to  friends  in  distress  as  ours  have 
done  to  us,  and  I  allow  that  we  owe  them  little 
or  no  gratitude ;  yet  they  have  done  us  no 
wrong,  and  we  ought  not  to  bear  resentment. 
Even  on  worldly  grounds  we  ought  not,  since 
we  are  poor,  and  must  not  make  more  enemies 
than  possible,  as  we  cannot  tell  whose  good- will 
may  become  of  essential  use  to  us.  But  do  not 
be  alarmed  at  my  coolness ;   I  am  not  thinking 
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of  parting  from  you.  I  shall  never  wish  you  to 
leave  me  while  I  have  bread  for  you  to  eat,  and 
even  so  humble  a  roof  as  this  to  cover  you." 

"  We  will  never  leave  you,  dear  mother,"  the 
children  cried,  throwing  their  arms  around  her 
neck  ;  **  we  shall  be  happy  with  you  every- 
where." 

By  the  foregoing  conversation,  the  reader  will 
discover  that  Mrs.  Herbert's  disposition  was 
very  vulgar  and  un&shionable,  since  she  was  so 
charitable  in  her  judgment  of  mankind,  and  im- 
pressed on  her  children  the  duty  of  humility  and 
forbearance,  rather  than  of  arrogance.  But  in 
spite  of  this,  Mrs.  Herbert  was  tenderly  loved  by 
her  children,  and  looked  up  to  with  as  much  re- 
spect and  reverence  as  though,  instead  of  being 
a  kind  and  an  enlightened  mother,  she  had  a 
box  at  the  opera,  and  was  a  lady  patroness  of 
Almack's. 

But  as  this  chapter  has  been  devoted  to  the 
sympathy  of  firiends,  I  cannot  close  it  without 
mentioning  one  very  unimportant  incident  The 
reader  has  concluded  that  Mrs.  Herbert  derived 
very  little  consolation  from  the  kind  remarks 
of  her  old  friends,  and  would  rather  have  sat 
with  her  children  indulging  in  her  own  thoughts, 
than  receive  their  visits.     One  mark  of  atten- 
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tion^  however,  at  this  time  of  sorrow,  gave  her 
an  emotion  of  pleasure.  This  was  not  &om  a 
friend ;  and  indeed,  when  I  consider  the  person 
and  the  incident,  I  am  ashamed  to  mention  it, 
as  not  one  reader  in  a  thousand  will  see  any- 
thing in  it  A  poor  old  widow,  to  whom  Mrs. 
Herbert  had  formerly  extended  her  charity,  as 
soon  as  she  heard  of  her  benefactor's  misfor- 
tunes, sent  up  her  grandson,  a  boy  of  seventeen, 
nearly  every  day,  with  a  basket  of  flowers  or 
fruit,  the  produce  of  her  little  cottage  garden. 
Her  little  token  of  regard  was  always  accom- 
panied by  a  respectful  message,  but  the  old 
woman  did  not  presume  to  call  herself  until 
Mrs.  Herbert  desired  to  see  her:  and,  whatever 
the  reader  may  think,  this  little  mark  of  atten- 
tion, which  Mrs.  Herbert's  friends  would  have 
ridiculed,  pleased  her  more  than  all  the  remarks 
made  on  her  own  ruin  and  her  husband's  impru- 
dence and  extravagance,  which  had  caused  it. 
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CHAPTER  L 


I  HOPE  the  kind  reader,  if  I  shall  be  so  happy  as 
to  procure  one,  will  not  suppose,  that  when  I 
pay  him  the  compliment  of  entering  into  a  little 
confidential  chat  with  him  at  the  beginning  of  a 
book,  I  do  it  because  I  have  somewhat  very  im- 
portant to  communicate,  or  because  I  am  bound 
to  furnish  my  publisher  with  a  certain  quantity 
of  matter,  and  am  therefore  glad  to  seize  an 
opportunity  of  thrusting  in  a  page  or  two  on 
any  subject  that  comes  first  to  hand,  without 
reference  to  its  application  to  the  narrative  in 
which  both  reader  and  author  are  so  deeply 
interested. 

I  take  the  author  and  the  reader  of  such  a 
book  as  this  to  stand  in  pretty  much  the  same 
relation  to  each  other  as  two  strangers  starting 
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on  a  long  journey  in  one  of  those  obsolete  ma^ 
chines^  a  stage-coach.  These  persons^  when 
they  first  met  in  the  narrow  chamber  which 
they  were  to  occupy  during  a  day  or  so,  would 
look  at  each  other  for  a  few  seconds  very 
inquisitively,  making  an  exact  examination  of 
every  feature  and  article  of  dress,  and  when 
each  party  had  made  up  his  mind  as  to  the 
character  of  the  other,  he  ventured  upon  some 
such  appropriate  remark  as,  ^^I  hope  we  shall 
have  a  pleasant  journey,"  to  which  the  other 
would  reply,  "I  hope  we  shall;  it  looks  very 
promising  at  present''  And  the  coach  started. 
In  the  same  manner,  my  kind  reader  afore- 
said, are  you  and  I  boxed  up,  face  to  face,  in 
this  little  book  ;  and  though  I  do  not  know  you, 
I  fancy  you  must  be  a  respectable  kind  of  person 
to  be  in  such  company,  and  I  therefore  pay  you 
the  compliment  of  wishing  we  may  have  a  plea* 
sant  time  of  it  until  we  arrive  at  Fmis,  whither 
we  are  journeying  together :  and  if  you  cor- 
dially wish  the  same  thing — that  is,  if  you  set 
out  with  a  determination  or  a  wish  to  be  pleased, 
if  you  will  not  turn  up  your  nose  at  what,  in 
your  own  mind,  you  consider  very  fair  treat- 
ment, but  even  if  any  little  unpleasantness 
should  occur,  you  will  not  storm  and  swear  like 
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a  trooper,  but  set  the  pleasantness  against  it, 
and  thus  preserve  an  tinniffled  temper  until  you 
come  to  something  better,  by  aU  which  I  mean, 
that  if  you  will  take  the  rough  and  smooth  toge- 
ther, I  shall  not  care  what  you  may  be,  whether 
a  nob  or  a  mob ;  I  would  desire  no  better  tra- 
Telling  companion. 

If  you  are  old  enough  to  remember  a  stage- 
coach, you  must  have  noticed  how  very  dieerfiil 
the   parties  were-  as  they   took  their  places, 
wrapped  themselves  up,  and  speculated  on  the 
merry  adventures  to  happen  in  the  course  of 
the  day  ;  and  how  quickly  conversation  dropped 
o£P  when  the  coach  was  once  set  in  motion.   No 
matter  how  earnest  the  address,  or  animated  the 
reply  at  first,  the  wheels  had  no  sooner  been  put 
m  motion,  than  you  began  to  nestle  yourself  in 
your  doak,  or  in  the  comer  of  the  coach  if  you 
had  no  cloak,  and  fixed  your  eyes  on  the  trees 
and  houses  shooting  by  the  window,  until,  per- 
haps, if  it  was  not  a  very  lively  road,  or  the 
horses  were  dull,  you  fell  asleep.     After  a  time, 
however,   the  coach  stopped,  and  you  imme- 
diately sprang  up  in  full  possession  of  as  much 
life  and  spirit  as  nature  had  given  you,  you 
rubbed   your   eyes  and  hands,  let  down   the 
glass,  put  out  your  head,  examined  the  sky  and 
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the  busy  world  of  stable-boys  and  hangers-on 
around  you,  and  as  you  put  up  the  glass  you 
rubbed  your  hands  again,  saying,  as  the  coach 
started,  "  Well,  I  do  believe  we  shall  have  a 
fine  day." 

You  were  got  to  the  end  of  the  first  stage ; 
and  that  is  just  our  case  at  present:  for  Hook  on 
these  books  as  so  many  separate  stages  in  our 
journey  through  the  work,  at  which  a  person 
can  get  out,  take  a  little  refreshment,  and  look 
about  him.  And  as  in  a  coach,  every  long 
journey  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  short,  but 
distinct  joiuneys,  from  stage  to  stage,  so  I  con- 
sider every  book  a  distinct  portion  of  the  gene- 
ral extent  of  road,  which  should  have  its  own 
starting-place,  where  the  author  can  give  his 
companion  a  word  of  encouragement  to  perse- 
vere. I  have  known  some  authors  get  a  reader 
into  a  book,  and  let  him  travel  to  the  end  with- 
out once  speaking  to  him,  or  giving  him  a  kind 
word  or  good  wish,  which,  in  my  opinion,  was 
very  unsocial  behaviour ;  and  if  the  road  hap- 
pened to  be  dull,  I  have  no  doubt  but  the  reader 
fancied  his  companion  a  verj'  ill-bred  and  dis- 
agreeable fellow,  if  not  a  downright  blockhead. 
But  some  authors  err  on  the  other  side,  and 
having  got  their  reader  safely  fastened  into  a 
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narrative,  begin  to  moralize,  and  sermonize,  and 
display  their  learning  and  virtue,  which  the  poor 

reader  wishes  at  the other  side  of  the  world. 

It  is,  to  be  sure,  a  terrible  bore,  when  you  have 
snugly  ensconced  yourself  in  a  comer,  and  are 
taking  a  view  of  the  scenes  opening  around  you, 
making  your  own  remarks,  and  founding  some 
delightful  speculations  on  them,  to  have  the 
author  pounce  on  you  and  lecture  you  on  a 
hundred  subjects,  that  drive  from  your  head 
and  heart  all  the  ideas  that  you  were  particularly 
anxious  to  carry  out  To  avoid  both  of  these 
great  evils,  I  shall  divide  my  narrative  into 
books  or  stages,  promising  my  companion  that  I 
will  not  interfere  with  his  thoughts  while  we 
are  travelling;  but,  if  I  have  anything  to  say, 
reserve  it  for  the  points  where  we  change  horses 
and  look  about  us.  And  if  I  have  nothing  to 
communicate,  I  will  pay  the  compliments  of  the 
conveyance  to  my  companion,  by  hoping  he  is 
not  fatigued,  asking  him  what  he  thinks  of  the 
day,  or  whether  he  finds  the  road  as  pleasant  as 
he  expected :  and  if  he  tells  me  it  is  a  pleasant 
day,  gives  me  a  smile,  hopes  the  weather  will 
not  change,  and  assures  me  he  finds  it  a  nice 
country,  we  shall  jog  on  together,  very  well 
satisfied  with  each  other. 
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But  at  length  the  last  stage  is  travelled  over, 
the  coachman  touches  his  hat,  saying,  ^^Here  we 
are,  sir,  at  the  End,"  and  the  companions  part, 
to  pursue  their  various  avocations.  And  often 
have  I  seen  a  person,  who  has  been  boxed  up 
with  a  stranger  for  a  long  journey,  begin  the 
first  stage  in  good  humour,  and,  seemingly,  with 
a  disposition  to  extract  materiak  for  happiness 
out  of  everything  he  should  discover,  but,  dis- 
gusted with  the  sullenness,  the  impertinence, 
the  folly,  or  the  stupidity  of  his  companion,  gra- 
dually become  out  of  humour  with  everything, 
and  growing  sourer  from  stage  to  stage,  at  the 
end  of  the  journey  started  away  without  a  single 
"  God  save  you,"  or  a  touch  of  his  hat  to  his 
late  companion.  At  other  times,  I  have  known 
these  little  journeys,  through  the  discretion  of 
the  parties,  terminate  in  a  feeling  of  approba- 
tion, when,  although  the  strangers  might  not  so 
far  break  through  the  rules  of  English  caution 
as  to  make  an  appointment,  in  order  to  become 
intimate  fiiends,  yet  as  they  parted  they  shook 
hands,  and  said,  with  a  good-humoured  look, 
"  It  has  been  a  pleasant  journey :  I  hope  we 
shall  meet  again,  sir." 

This,  dear  reader,  is  exactly  what  I  want     I 
will  not  bother  you  with  my   amiability,  nor 
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sfight  you  with  my  moroseness :  I  will  not  make 
a  show  of  my  learning,  as  I  hope  you  will  have 
the  politeness  not  to  set  me  down  as  a  fool :  I 
do  not  wish  to  surprise  or  amaze  you :  I  shall 
be  quite  satisfied  if,  when  we  part,  you  think  me 
a  pleasant  kind  of  fellow,  and  say,  ^^  Farewell  I 
I  wish  you  good  luck,  and  shall  be  happy  to 
meet  you  again." 
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CHAPTER  11. 


It  has  been  hinted,  in  the  former  book,  that  the 
Herberts  were  happy  in  their  reduced  condi- 
tion :  but  this  is  to  be  taken  with  certain  limi- 
tions.  They  were  so  far  happy  as  to  have  no  wish 
for  a  more  exalted  fortune  ;  their  destitution  or 
poverty  alone  gave  them  no  uneasiness;  their 
happiness  was  complete,  so  far  as  worldly  cir- 
cumstances were  concerned.  But  some  kinds 
of  resignation  are  sinful  and  dishonourable ;  and 
a  man  deserves  the  adversity  which  has  fallen 
on  him,  if  he  will  not  use  all  legitimate  efforts 
to  raise  himself  to  the  stiite  whence  he  has 
fallen.  Mrs.  Herbert  perhaps  would  have  been 
content  to  pass  away  her  life  in  her  present 
humble  station,  and  find  her  plcjisures  in  the 
enjoyment  of  her  children's  society ;  since  the 
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safe  fruition  of  what  was  now  within  her  reach 
was  better  than  those  grander  scenes  which 
were  continually  clouded  by  doubts  and  fears. 
Fanny  was  too  young  to  feel  very  keenly  any 
Ticissitudes  of  fortune  which  left  her  mother 
and  brother  by  her  side.  But  with  William  it 
was  altogether  different  He  was  passionately 
attached  to  his  mother  and  sister,  and  the  de- 
light he  found  in  their  society  he  did  not  sup 
pose  could  be  extracted  from  any  gift  of  fortune : 
yet  the  hopes  which  had  been  so  dear  from 
childhood  still  clung  to  him ;  he  felt,  that  what 
ever  talents  Providence  had  bestowed  on  him 
were  wasted;  he  considered  himself  disgraced  in 
living  on  the  small  pittance  which  his  mother 
had  saved  frova  the  wreck  of  the  family  estates ; 
and,  reflecting  earnestly  on  his  wishes  and  his 
capabilities,  he  acquired  a  virtuous  discontent 
with  the  low  estate  which  fortune  had  placed 
him  in,  and  longed  to  do  something  for  his 
&mily  and  himself. 

But  this  desire  to  improve  his  fortune,  how- 
ever proper  it  might  be,  was  attended  with  one 
important  difficulty,  which  was,  that  he  knew 
not  how  to  put  it  in  practice,  inasmuch  as  he 
had  no  fruids  to  commence  with,  and  although 
he  had  an  abundance  of  kind  friends,  he  could 
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not  for  some  time  think  of  one  who  would  be 
likely  to  render  him  any  assistance.  After  a 
pretty  long  debate  in  his  own  mind  on  the 
matter,  he  at  length  consulted  his  mother,  whom 
he  had  always  considered  a  true  fiiend,  although 
she  was  sometimes  his  counsellor;  and  one 
evening  in  spring,  some  four  or  five  months 
after  his  father's  death,  when  he  was  sitting  in 
the  chimney  comer,  with  Fanny  on  his  knee, 
and  his  arm  round  his  mother's  neck,  he  opened 
the  subject,  by  observing,  "  My  dear  mother,  I 
suppose  that  Mr.  Sharper  spoke  the  truth  when 
he  said  it  would  be  folly  for  me  to  aspire  to 
enter  the  church."  , 

"Why,  my  dear  William,"  his  mother  Re- 
plied, "  I  should  be  rejoiced  to  see  you  in  the 
situation  which  we  have  always  expected  would 
be  yours,  and  which  your  talents  would  adorn ; 
.but  what  are  we  to  do?  You  must  consider 
yourself,  my  dear  boy,  as  a  father  to  Fanny,  and 
a  husband  to  me,  since  your  dear  father  is  gone ; 
and  whatever  you  wish,  I  am  sure  will  be  for 
the  good  of  us  alL  What  do  you  think  had 
better  be  done  ?" 

"  Why,  we  must  talk  it  over,"  William  said ; 
"  and  I  believe  there  is  little  danger  of  our 
forming  a  too   hasty   decision,   since,   without 
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money,  all  plans  of  life  are  pretty  much  alike — 
that  is,  impracticable.'' 

"  That  is  not  far  from  the  truth,  William," 
his  mother  replied,  ^^but,  in  some  hands,  a 
small  sum  of  money  will  carry  through  a  plan 
which  would  be  utterly  impracticable  in  other 
hands  with  a  much  greater  sum.  Industry  and 
economy,  vigorously  practised,  are  very  fre- 
quently more  beneficial  to  a  man  than  fortune." 

**  That  is  true,  my  dear  mother,  and  I  believe 
neither  of  us  is  incapable  of  practising  those 
virtues ;  but  I  am  below  the  practice  of  economy, 
since  I  have  nothing  to  be  careful  of;  and  the 
utmost  industry  out  of  the  walls  of  the  univer- 
sity will  not  avail  within  them ;  industry  and 
economy  alone  will  not  gain  me  a  degree." 

**  Well,  William,"  the  mother  replied,  "you 
know  we  have  about  fifty  pounds  a-year.  I  do 
not  know  how  to  increase  that  sum ;  but  you 
shall  employ  it  in  any  way  you  may  judge  best." 

"  Fifty  pounds  a-year  for  a  gentleman  com- 
moner is  somewhat  under  the  mark — in  fact,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  do  anything  with  it ;  be- 
sides, my  dear  mother^  if  I  could  contrive  to  work 
my  way  to  a  degree  on  that  sum,  aided  by  a 
pupil  or  two,  what  would  you  and  our  dear 
Fanny  do  the  while  ?" 
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*^  How  much  money,  mamma/'  asked  Fanny, 
"  how  much  money  would  Mr.  Sharper  give  me 
to  teach  his  children  ?" 

"  Why  do  you  ask  such  a  question  as  that, 
Fanny  ?"  interrupted  William. 

"  Oh,  because,"  replied  Fanny,  "  if  he  would 
offer  me  a  large  sum,  I  would  go  and  liye  with 
him  and  give  you  the  money." 

"  Pooh,  pooh,  you  silly  creature,"  said  Wil- 
liam, kissing  his  sister,  ^^  you  must  stay  at  home 
and  take  care  of  your  mother,  and  I  hope  I  shall 
have  earned  plenty  of  money  for  all  of  us  by 
the  time  you  will  feel  the  necessity  of  it." 

''  But,  WilUam,"  said  Mrs.  Herbert,  "  if  fifty 
pounds  a-year  are  too  little  for  you,  what  do  you 
Bky  to  selling  the  annuity  ?  You  know  what 
was  paid  for  it,  and,  of  course,  nearly  as  much 
might  be  obtained  for  it.  Now  do  you  not  be- 
lieve you  could  do  more  with  the  few  hundreds 
arising  from  the  sale,  than  with  the  annual 
fifty  ?  You  need  not  be  at  the  university  more 
than  two  or  three  years,  and  with  a  little  teach- 
ing, as  you  say,  I  should  think  you  might 
contrive  to  obtain  a  degree,  and  fix  your- 
self in  a  situation  above  these  anxieties  for  the 
future." 

"  My  dear  mother,"  William  replied,   affec- 
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tionatelj, "  you  forget  that,  if  I  were  to  take  your 
annuity,  I  must  leave  you  to  starve." 

"  Well,  then,  my  dear  boy,  we  will  sell  the 
annuity,  and  you  shall  take  us  with  you  to  the 
university,  where  we  can,  doubtless,  find  some 
cheap  place  to  live  in,  and  we  will  all  live  toge- 
ther, until  your  talents  gain  you  some  ofiice  of 
emolument,  or  until  you  take  up  a  degree." 

"Oh,  yes,  dear  William,"  Fanny  cried,  in 
tones  of  delight,  ^^  that  is  the  very  plan.  I 
should  like  that  above  all  things.  We  will  all 
go  together." 

"  Ah,  you  tempt  me  in  a  vulnerable  place," 
William  replied ;  "  your  plan  is  the  best  that 
could  be  adopted  with  the  means  :  but,  mother, 
I  will  never  consent  that  your  means  of  subsist- 
ence should  depend  on  chance.  Nothing  but 
an  uninterrupted  course  of  prosperity  could 
bring  this  plan  to  a  successful  issue ;  for  sup- 
pose I  were  to  be  taken  ill,  were  unsuccessful 
in  my  examinations,  or  unable  to  obtain  any 
lucrative  situation  in  my  college,  or  even  if  I 
took  a  degree,  and  were  for  a  considerable  time 
without  a  curacy — ^in  short,  if  any  one  of  a 
thousand  possible  things  were  to  happen,  I 
should  be  short  of  independence,  and  you 
would  be  inevitably  and  totally  ruined.     No, 
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my  dear  mother,  whatever  may  happen  to  me^ 
I  will  lake  care  that  I  never  touch  that  poor 
pittance,  which,  poor  as  it  is,  will  preserve  you 
independent" 

"  Well,  my  dear,  what  then  do  you  intend 
to  do?" 

"  Why,  you  recollect,  dear  mother,  how  very 
obliging  Sir  Thomas  Mixen  has  been  to  me, 
both  at  our  house  and  at  his  own.  Now,  Sir 
Thomas  holds  a  good  deal  of  land  under  our 
college,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  could  exercise 
his  interest  greatly  to  my  advantage." 

"  Yes,  my  dear  son,  he  doubtless  could," 
Mrs.  Herbert  replied,  "  but — ^but — I  would  not 
have  you  become  suspicious  of  the  virtue  of 
your  fellow-creatures,  but  for  your  own  sake  I 
must  remind  you,  that  we  have  seen  the  be- 
haviour of  some  of  the  firiends  of  your  poor 
&ther ;  and  I  dare  not  recommend  you  to  hope 
much  from  Sir  Thomas." 

"  Oh,  I  believe  he  will  behave  differently 
from  those  false  friends,  for  he  can  serve  me 
without  injuring  himself;  but  even  if  I  should 
be  disappointed  in  him,  I  have  another  resource, 
which  I  am  confident  will  not  &il ;  I  will  call 
on  the  Bishop.  You  recollect  how  very  com- 
fortable he  always  seemed  at  our  table,  and  what 
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oomi^iments  lie  paid  me  on  my  Greek  when  he 
examined  me ;  and  I  am  sure,  when  I  inform 
him  of  my  circumstances,  and  he  reccdlects  how 
earnest  I  have  always  been  to  enter  the  church, 
and  how  sacredly  I  have  always  considered  the 
duty  of  a  minister,  he  will  consider  himself 
justified  in  giving  me  his  support,  which,  from 
his  position  and  reputation,  must  be  entirely 
efiectuaL" 

**  1  am  sure,"  Fanny  cried  eagerly,  "  I  am 
sure,  if  the  Bishop -were  but  to  knowWilliam^s 
w^ishes,  he  would  be  glad  to  fulfil  them.  Oh, 
how  I  wish  I  were  the  Bishop !" 

**  Yes,  Fanny,  if  you  were  the  Bishop,*'  Mr6. 
Herbert  said,  **  I  dare  say  you  would  find  some 
office  beneficial  to  your  brother ;  but,  remember 
that  William  is  not  the  Bishop's  brother,     I  am 
glad,  my  dear  children,  that  you  judge  of  the 
honesty  and  generosity  of  mankind  by  those 
virtues  in  your  own  hearts — the  bitterest  thing 
in  adversity  is,  that  it  makes  a  good  man  doubt 
the  excellence  of  human  nature.     I  am  sorry, 
very  sorry,  that  it  should  fall  to  my  lot  to  cast 
doubts  on  your  bright  anticipations  of  human 
virtue  ;  but  I  should  be  acting  the  part  of  a  bad 
mother  if  I  suffered  you  to  enter  the  world  with 
a  belief  which  might  result  in  an  endless  series 
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of  mortifications  and  miseries.  If  all  the  world 
were  like  you,  my  children,  your  mother  would 
be  the  last  person  to  implant  in  your  hearts  a 
suspicion  of  your  fellow-creatures,  since  that 
suspicion  itself  is  an  evil  But  it  is  better  that 
you  learn  from  me  than  from  a  fatal  experience, 
that  as  people  grow  up  into  years,  the  cares 
and  the  necessities  of  their  own  circumstances, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  evil  dispositions  which 
they  have  to  encounter,  engender  a  coldness 
towards  others,  and  an  attention  to  their  own 
interests,  which  make  them  insensible  to  claims 
founded  on  virtue  and  desert" 

'^  What  you  say,  my  dear  mother,  is  doubt- 
less true,"  WiUiam  replied,  "  but  something 
must  be  done.  I  cannot  stay  here  to  live  upon 
the  income  which  is  so  wretchedly  inadequate 
to  support  you.  I  mjast  endeavour  to  employ 
the  talents  which  Providence  has  bestowed  on 
me  :  and,  at  all  events,  the  Bishop  must  be  well 
acquainted  with  human  nature,  and  from  his 
station  I  should  suppose  must  be  above  the  sordid 
views  which  the  traflBc,  and  even  the  pleasures 
of  life  create.  The  grand  object  of  his  life  must 
be  the  advancement  of  religion,  and  when  he 
knows  that  that  object  is  dearer  to  me  than  any 
other,  he  will  not  for  a  moment  refuse  me  his 
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interest.     I  will,  with  jour  permission,  my  dear 
mother,  call  on  his  lordship." 

At  this  point  of  the  conversation  there  was  a 
knock  at  the  door,  when  William  rose  and  ad- 
mitted a  visitor. 
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CHAPTER  m. 


I  MAY  be  considered  to  expect  more  than  a 
modem  novelist  has  the  right  to  expect,  if  I 
desire  the  reader  in  this  second  book  to  recal  to 
his  thoughts  what  was  related  in  Book  the  First ; 
and  indeed,  as*  novels  in  modem  times  are  writ- 
ten, not  to  make  a  reader  think,  but  to  assist 
him  in  passing  away  a  few  idle  hours  without 
thought,  the  purpose  of  novel  writing  would  not 
be  answered,  if  a  reader  could  not  forget  every 
page  as  soon  as  he  had  read  it.  But  in  spite  of 
fashion,  I  must  request  my  reader,  if  he  has  for- 
gotten the  first  book,  to  turn  back  to  the  last 
chapter  of  it,  when  he  will  be  reminded  that 
Mrs.  Herbert  was  somewhat  gratified  by  the 
respectful  attention  of  a  poor  old  woman,  for- 
merly befriended  by  her  when  in  more  affluent 
circumstances. 
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Now  there  was  nothing  remarkable  or  ro- 
mantic about  this  old  woman.     She  was  not  a 
person  of  superior  education^  not  a  recluse,  not 
a  Lady  Clementina,  not  a  broken-down  woman 
of  fortune,  not  a  person  who  had  seen  better 
dajs.    Her  cottage  did  not  contain  a  piano  or 
a  harp,  an  exquisite  miniature,  or  a  set  of  the 
Gennan  or  Italian  poets.     Her  name  was  Sally 
Hobson,  and  she  was  a  poor  little  old  woman,  of 
00  kind  of  dignity ;  just,  in  fact,  like  any  other 
poor  little   old  woman   that  one   meets  in   a 
Tillage.     Her  cottage  was  a  mere  hovel,  con- 
sisting of  four  mud  walls,  surmounted  by  a  heap 
of  green  filth,  which  had  formerly  been  thatch  ; 
its  furniture  being  a  three-legged  table,  three  or 
four  rough  benches  instead  of  chairs  on  the 
grooiid  floor,  and  a  couple  of  bags  of  chaff  lying 
on  the  floor  of  the  upper  rooms  as  substitutes 
for  beds.      Within    the    hovel,    and  without, 
through  the  bit  of  garden  ground,  everything 
bore  as  wretched  an  appearance  as  could  well 
be  imagined,  save  in  one  little  spot,  specially 
tended  by  the  old  woman,  which  was  a  strip  of 
garden  ground  lying  in  the  sun,  and  through 
the  8[»ing  and  summer  beautified  with  a  thou- 
aand  brilliant  flowers,  as  fair  and  as  sweet  in  that 
abode  of  poverty  and  wretchedness,  as  those  in 
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the  gardens  of  the  rich  and  the  mighty.  These 
indeed^  were  the  only  things  she  had  to  delight 
in^  and  therefore  were  the  only  things  a  grateful 
heart  would  desire  to  give  to  a  benefactor,  and  a 
grateful  heart  Sally  Hobson  possessed  if  she  had 
no  other  riches. 

The  reader  may  be  a  little  surprised  that  I 
should  mention  again  a  creature  in  such  humUe 
circumstances,  and  of  such  vulgar  breeding; 
but  my  reason  for  it  is,  that  while  the  Herberts 
were  discussing  the  hopes  and  fears  of  their 
fortune,  as  related  in  the  last  chapter,  the  old 
woman  and  her  grandson  were  talking  on  the 
same  subject 

This  grandson  was  a  tallish  lad  of  seventeen, 
with  a  red  face,  and  a  set  of  features  which, 
though  not  altc^ther  bad,  bore  the  stamp  of 
almost  brutal  ignorance — for,  in  fact,  he  could 
not  even  read.  When  it  is  stated,  that  the 
young  clown  had. a  confirmed  stoop,  and  walked 
with  a  shuffling  gait,  as  though  he  knew  nol 
which  foot  to  put  first ;  and  that  his  dresB  was 
the  Hampshire  frock,  of  a  filled  brown,  with 
three  or  four  large  patches  of  the  new  material 
shining  conspicuously  on  it,  from  its  different 
coloiu*,  worn  over  a  ragged  fustian  waistcoat  and 
breeches ;  that  his  legs  were  adorned  with  very 
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eoane  home-knit  stockings,  and  his  feet  with 
halPxx>ts  an  inch  or  two  thick^  laden  with  a 
pound  or  two  of  iron,  the  reader  will  readilv 
beheve  that  this  young  gentleman  was  not  ex- 
adly  the  character  to  make  a  conspicuous  figure 
in  a  polite  novel  or  romance. 

But  thou^  in  person  and  breeding  little  cal- 
culated to  awaken  the  sympathy  of  the  refined 
md  the  learned,  there  was  something  not  alto- 
gether bad  in  the  character  of  Tom  WiLjon. 
He  knew  but  litde  concerning  sentiment,  and 
had  never  heard  of  poetry ;  but  he  laboured 
hard  six  days  of  the  week  on  a  fann,  and  gavt 
all  he  earned  at  the  end  of  everv  week  to  his 
old  relation,  without  thinking  that  he  wna  doiiii: 
a  meritorious  action ;  though  indeed,  saving  a 
few  pence  which  she  occasionally  earned  by  tii-r 
knitting,  the  hard-earned  and  scanty  wages  nt 
her  orphan  grandson  were  all  they  had  to  sul)<i>t 
00.  And  it  must  be  admitted,  that  although  it 
11  a  very  excellent  thing  to  make  sentinieutiil 
speeches  and  amiable  profest^ions,  yet  there  s 
aho  something  praiseworthy  in  kind  and  ceiu  - 
rausacdons. 

Now  at  the  very  time  when  Mn?.  Herbert 
and  her  children  were  conversing  resix^cting 
their  prospects,  Tom  Wilson  was  coming  honie 
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fhjin  the  hay-field,  brown  with  the  sun,  which 
he  had  faced  throughout  its  fiercest  moments, 
and  fatigued  with  the  violent  and  contmual  toU 
of  fourteen  hours.  As  soon  as  the  scythe  had 
been  put  by  in  a  place  of  safety,  and  Tom  was 
comfortably  seated  at  the  three-legged  table, 
ready  to  satisfy  his  ravenous  hunger,  Old  Sally, 
as  she  gave  the  finishing  turn  to  the  rasher  she 
was  preparing  for  his  supper,  said, 

"  Well,  Tam,  my  lad,  I  thought  rf  sendin 
thee  up  to  the  squire's  lady  wi'  some  blooms ; 
but  thee  bist  zo  overdone,  I  spose  I  must  send 
'em  up  to-morrow  by  one  of  the  little  maids.** 

"  Ha'  you  pretty  near  done  the  beacon?" 
replied  the  polite  grandson. 

^*  Here  it  is,  Tam,  lad,"  said  the  old  woman, 
as  she  set  the  smoking  dish  before  him  ;  **  and 
so  you  wunt  goo  up  to  Madam  Herbert  ?" 

"  Whoy,  I  tell  you,  granny,"  replied  the 
savage,  as  soon  as  the  first  violence  of  hiSiger 
was  assuaged,  **  I  told  you  before — hang  it,  if 
you  want  me  to  goo  anywhere  for  you,  I'll  goo, 
and  never  mind  the  journey ;  but  I  doant  like 
to  goo  up  to  Maister  Herbert's,  cause  they're  all 
so  fine." 

"  Why,  they're  not  so  fine  now  as  they  wur, 
Tam,  lad." 
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"  Ah,  but,  granny,  111  be  hanged  if  I  know 
how  it  is,  they're  so  different  from  we,  Uke. 
Why,  when  I  went  up  t'other  day,  and  the  old 
woman — and  yet  she  isn't  old,  not  half  as  old  as 
you — when  Madam  Herbert  cum  to  the  door, 
111  be  hanged  if  I  didn't  feel  all  of  a  muck,  and 
was  afraid  to^peak.  I'm  bless'd  if  I  wouldn*t 
a  gin  any  fellow  in  all  the  village  a  pint  of  ale 
to  ha'  gone  up  in  my  pleace." 

**  Why,  she  wa'nt  proud  to  you,  boy  ?" 

"  Noa,  granny,  she  axed  how  your  rheumatiz 
was,  and  who  I  worked  for,  and  wanted  I  to  goo 
in  and  ha'  a  cup  of  drink.  But  111  be  hanged, 
granny,  if  she  talks  like  you  and  I.  She  says 
such  nice  words,  and  then  she  has  such  a  pretty 
voice,  and  I  don't  like  to  open  my  mouth  arter 
her." 

"  Oh,  but.  Tarn,  lad.  Madam  Herbert  knows 
thee  bist  a  good  lad  to  thy  granny,  and  her 
don't  mind  thy  not  talking  fine." 

"  Well,  granny,  I  don't  mind  her  so  much  as 
the  rest  on  'em.  But  there's  the  young  squire, 
William,  no  older  much  than  me,  and  just  hear 
him  talk — why,  'tis  like  the  parson  in  the  pulpit 
And  then  young  madam,  only  look  at  her ;  why 
there  isn't  her  like  in  all  the  village.  And 
then,  they're  always  so  clean,  I  be  always  afraid 
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to  Step  over  the  door-sill  for  leaving  the  marks 
behind  me ;  and  I'm  bless'd  if  I  wouldn't 
sooner  nin  twenty  mile  for  'em,  than  stand  in 
the  room  to  talk  to  'em  for  a  minute,  it  always 
puts  me  in  such  a  twitter." 

^^  I  be  glad,  Tam,  that  thee  would  help  the 
old  squire's  family  if  thee  could." 

"  To  be  sure  I  would,  granny,  for  they're  the 
best  people  in  the  world,  I'll  be  bound.  But 
when  I  comes  whoam  at  night,  from  ploughing 
or  ripping,  I  want  summut  good  to  yeat ;  and 
I'm  bless'd  if  I  can  see  how  Madam  Herbert 
can  live  on  our  flowers." 

"  No,  Tam,  that's  true,  my  lad ;  but  when 
they  lived  up  at  the  big  house,  I  would  ha'  sent 
up  some  of  the  blooms,  and  she  would  ha'  took 
'em ;  and  if  we  send  the  same  now,  she  can't  take 
it  amiss,  and  she  knows  we've  got  nothing  else 
to  give." 

"  Whoy,  we  ha'  got  half  a  flitch  of  beacon--- 
send  up  thick.  They  can  live  longer  on  that 
than  flowers :  and  I  can  work  a  hoiu*  later  and 
bring  it  up." 

"  Thee  bist  a  good  lad,  Tam,  and  thy  granny 
would  ha'  bin  in  the  workhus  but  for  thee. 
But  I  can  tell  thee,  lad,  if  thee  was  to  offer 
Madam  Herbert  the  flitch,  she  would  be   a& 
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fronted;  and  wouldn't  let  thee  go  to  her  house 
agin.  Don't  thee  zee,  these  great  volk  don't 
like  people  to  notice  or  see  when  they  get  poor, 
especially  people  as  they  have  looked  down  on, 
like  we  ;  and  they'd  be  afironted  if  we  offered 
them  anything,  although,  perhaps,  if  a  rich 
man,  like  Squire  Sayfun,  was  to  offer  them 
summut,  they'd  take  it  and  thank  'em  too." 

"  Ah,  I  zee ;  that's  like  I,"  replied  Tom ;  "  for 
if  Fanner  Thompson  gid  I  the  price  of  a  pint  of 
drink,  I  shud  take  it ;  but  if  Jim  Giles  was  to 
ofier  it,  I  should  be  for  geeing  him  a  clout  o'  the 
yead,  'cos  I  gets  better  wages  than  him,  and  don't 
want  his  thrippence," 

"Well,  then,  Tam,  will  you  go  up  wi'  the 
flowers  r 

^  Why,  I  doan't  mind,  granny,  as  soon  as  I 
ha'  just  cleaned  myself  a  bit  But  I'll  tell  you 
what  I  ha'  bin  thinking  on.  They  ha'  got  a 
nice  bit  o'  garden,  but  they  doan't  know  how  to 
look  arter  it  themselves :  now,  suppose  I  was  to 
ofier  to  go  up  in  the  evenings,  and  keep  it  in 
order." 

"  That  woant  do,  Tam.  You  see  when  you 
took  the  flowers,  they  wanted  to  pay  you ;  and 
if  you  was  to  go  up  to  work,  they'd  make  you 
take  wages,  and  they  can't  afford  it." 
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"That's  not  what  I  mean,"  replied  Tom. 
**  ni  go  up,  and  ax  'em  to  let  me  learn  the 
young  squire  how  to  do  it;  and  if  they  let  me, 
you  know,  granny,  I  can  work  as  much  as  I 
like." 

Old  Sally  approved  of  this  plan;  and  the 
young  clown  took  the  basket  of  flowers,  and 
went  up  to  Mrs.  Herbert  s  cottage. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


The  knock  at  the  door,  which  put  an  end  to 
the  conversation  between  Mrs.  Herbert  and  her 
children,  as  related  in  the  second  chapter  of 
this  book,  was  by  our  firiend  Tom  Wilson. 
When  William  Herbert  opened  the  door  to  his 
awkward  visitor,  a  blush  sufiused  itself  over  the 
sun-browned  face  of  the  clown,  so  as  to  be  per- 
ceptible to  every  person  in  the  room :  he  took 
off  his  hat  before  he  had  crossed  the  threshold, 
bent  forward  like  a  person  falling  on  his  face, 
and  after  two  or  three  ineffectual  attempts  to 
speak,  contrived  at  last  to  say,  with  a  good  deal 
of  hesitation,  "  Our  granny  sent  I  up  wi'  these 
here  bloomings." 

"  Walk  in,  if  you  please,  young  man,"  said 
WiUiam. 
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"  Thankee,  sir^"  said  Tom,  entering  as  far  as 
the  door  mat,  where  he  very  carefully  wiped  his 
shoes. 

"  And  how  is  the  good  dame  ?"  asked  Mrs. 
Herbert. 

Whoy,  she  be  brave,"  quoth  Tom. 
I  hope  she  does  not  spoil  her  pretty  flower- 
garden  to  gratify  us." 

"  Oh,  noa,  there's  plenty  of  'em :  and  I'll  be 
dal'd  if  I  doan't  wish  they  was  all  dead,  and  we 
could  rise  more  taters." 

"  But,  young  man,"  said  Mrs.  Herbert,  with 
a  good-natured  smile,  in  which  her  children 
could  not  avoid  joining  her,  "if  your  good 
grandmother  is  fond  of  flowers,  surely  you  can- 
not wish  them  dead." 

"  Why,  I  beant  a  goin  to  root  'em  up,"  re- 
plied Tom,  "  and  I  digs  the  ground  for  her, 
too ;  but  you  see  you  can  yeat  taters,  and  ye 
can't  yeat  no  flowers." 

"  Why,  there's  something  in  that,  to  be  sure," 
Mrs.  Herbert  said,  very  much  amused  in  a  quiet 
way  with  her  unpolished  visitor ;  "  but  walk  in 
to  the  flreside,  young  man,  and  take  a  glass  of 
ale  after  your  walk." 

"  Why,  noa,  thankee.  I  ha'  just  had  my  sup- 
per, and  doan't  want  no  more." 
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"  Well,  then,  young  man,  you  must  accept 
our  thanks  for  your  sweet  flowers;  and  tell 
your  grandmother  that  we  are  obliged  to  her. 
But  Miss  Herbert  and  I  will  cdll  to-morrow,  and 
return  our  thanks  in  person.** 

Thus  saying,  Mrs.  Herbert  put  the  empty 
basket  before  Tom,  who  took  it  up,  and  shuffled 
away  towards  the  door:  but  as  he  was  almost 
out  of  the  house,  he  stopped  short,  rubbed  his 
mouth,  smoothed  his  hair,  turned  red  in  the 
fiK^,  looked  more  foolish  than  ever,  and,  after 
a  good  deal  of  stammering,  said,  '^I  hope  no 
ofience — but  I — that  is,  our  granny  told  I  to  say 
as  how,  if  the  young  squire  here  likes  gardening, 
like  some  of  the  girt  folks,  I  can  come  up,  and 
shew  'en  how  to  do't — I  mean,  I  can  come  up 
in  the  evenings  abit,  and  dig  for'n.** 

If  the  reader  be  blessed  with  a  very  excellent 
memory,  and  be  not  a  very  stupid  person,  he, 
or  she,  as  the  case  may  be,  will  have  come  to 
the  conclusion,  that  Mrs.  Herbert  did  not  carry 
the  pride  of  birth  or  connexion  to  a  degree  that 
made  herself  disagreeable  to  those  not  so  blessed, 
who  were  forced  into  contact  with  her*  which  is 
too  often  the  case  with  persons  who  consider 
themselves  possessed  of  dignity  derived  from 
parent  or  spouse.     Mrs.  Herbert  was  an  humble 
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woman — humble  for  her  station  in  society ;  but 
still  she  could  not  be  insensible  of  the  elevated 
station  she  had  occupied  in  society,  nor  was  she 
uninfluenced  by  it  now ;  for,  in  spite  of  what 
reason  and  humility  could  suggest  to  her, 
she  felt  at  first  shocked  that  a  person  whom  she 
had  formerly  befriended,  as  a  very  humble  de- 
pendent— as  one  even  lower  than  her  own  ser- 
vants, should  now  come  forward,  and  by  offering 
her  assistance,  shew,  in  the  plainest  manner, 
that  she  was  considered  sunk  so  low  as  to  be  in 
a  situation  to  be  patronised  by  those  who  would 
formerly  have  gladly  gathered  the  scraps  that 
fell  from  her  table.  This  was  the  bitterest  part 
of  adversity.  It  was  worse  than  the  insulting 
pity  of  former  friends ;  since  it  seemed  equally 
to  proclaim  the  public  consciousness  of  her 
destitution,  while  it  carried  the  feeling  of  pity 
into  the  lower  ranks  of  society,  where  formerly 
nothing  but  awe  and  respect  had  been  mani- 
fested towards  her;  and  as  she  naturally  felt 
that  she  must  be  considered  below  those  that 
could  pity  her,  and  doubted  whether  this  clown 
would  have  volunteered  to  do  a  thing  which  had 
not  been  previously  sanctioned  by  the  general 
voice  of  his  equals,  the  offer  caused  her  a  more 
aoute  mortification  than  all  she  had  previously 
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suffered.  But  this  weakness^  so  natural  in  her 
circumstances,  was  rather  a  thought  that  rushed 
rapidly  through  her  mind,  than  a  conviction 
that  left  an  impression  on  it  It  was  the  mo- 
mentary weakness  of  humanity,  rather  than  the 
wretched  pride  of  a  heart  which  prosperity  had 
corrupted.  One  moment  sufficed  to  erase  the 
feeling  for  ever.  A  single  glance  at  the  inof- 
fensive clown,  whose  face  was  covered  with 
blushes  of  maiden-like  shame  for  the  unwonted 
boldness  which  he  had  just  displayed,  and  who 
stood,  as  it  seemed,  in  awful,  though  in 
awkward,  suspense  for  the  word  which  she  was 
to  pronounce — a  glance  at  her  children,  who 
took  little  notice  of  anything  that  passed,  save 
the  uncouthness  of  the  ploughboy,  which 
amused  them  in  a  quiet  manner,  and  who  were 
looking  at  each  other  in  a  still  enjoyment, 
which  was  not  outwardly  expressed,  even  by  a 
smile,  visible  to  any  eye  but  that  of  love — and 
the  beauty  and  strength  of  her  natural  heart, 
at  once  restored  to  their  original  freshness,  cast 
away  the  litde  prejudice  which  the  factitious 
habits  of  society  had  engrafted  there,  and  Mrs. 
Herbert  was  at  once  herself  again.  Turning 
round  to  her  son,  she  asked,  in  perfect  good 
humour — 
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"William,  my  love,  what  do  you  say  to 
becoming  a  gardener  ?  This  young  man  says 
our  piece  of  ground  is  a  fertile  spot,  and  he 
offers  to  teach  you  how  to  cultivate  it" 

"Why,  my  dear  mother,"  William  replied^ 
with  a  laugh,  "I  should  very  much  like  to 
present  you  and  Fanny  every  morning  with  a 
nosegay  of  my  own  growing,  and  I  have  the 
Georgics  by  heart ;  but  I  fancy  I  could  construe 
the  whole  of  the  poem  better  than  I  could  exe- 
cute one  of  the  rules.  I  do  not  believe  that  I 
should  have  any  great  success  in  the  practical 
part  of  the  science." 

"Mamma,"  cried  Fanny,  in  tones  of  the 
most  gentle  reproach,"  why,  you  would  not 
surely  wish  our  William  to  labour  in  a  garden? 
Do  you  not  recollect  how  tired  old  Ben  and  his 
workmen  always  were  in  the  evening,  after 
working  all  day  in  the  garden  at  the  Hall  ?" 

"  Oh,  that  be  dal'd !"  said  the  clown.  "  Squire 
William  wouldn't  hurt  hisself  at  work.  I'd  dig 
for'n,  and  he'd  only  have  to  put  in  the  seed, 
and  just  rake  the  ground  over  a  bit" 

"  Oh,  we  could  all  do  that;  and  I  would 
grow  some  flowers,  too,"  cried  Fanny. 

"  You  forget,"  said  William,  "  the  decision  I 
announced  before   the  young  man  came.      I 
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shall  leave  you  to-morrow,  or  the  next  day,  at 
ferthest.  I  cannot  spend  these  best  days  of  my 
life  in  contented  poverty,  and  exercise  myself, 
day  after  day,  in  raising  cabbages  and  car- 
rota.  I  must  appeal  to  the  few  friends  left  to 
us ;  and  if  one  kind  heart  will  listen  to  me,  it 
will  do  us  more  essential  service  than  a  whole 
life  spent  in  gardening." 

**  Is  not  your  name  Thomas  Wilson  ?"  asked 
Mrs.  Herbert,  turning  suddenly  round  to  the 
young  ploughman. 

**  Ees,  ma'am,"  quoth  Thomas. 
**  And  did  you  make  this  oflTer  from  your  own 
mind,  or  did  your  grandmother  direct  you  to 
do  it  ?" 

^  Hope  no  offence,"  Tom  began,  in  a  stam- 
mering manner. 

Offence  I  young  man,"  said  Mrs.  Herbert ; 
oh,  no;  we  are  much  obliged  to  you.     But 
did  your  grandmother  send  you  ?" 

"  Why,  ees,  ma'am ;  her  zaid  I  might  come. 
I  couldn't  come  if  she  wouldn't  let  me." 

**Ah,  I  see,"  Mrs.  Herbert  replied,  "  you  are 
a  good  grandson  to  the  old  dame,  and  I  esteem 
you  for  it  Miss  Herbert  and  I  will  call  to- 
morrow, and  talk  to  her  about  it" 

Mr.  Thomas  Wilson  once  more  made  a  cu- 
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rious  bow,  and  sneaked  away  from  the  door, 
forgetting  to  put  on  his  hat  until  he  had  got 
about  a  hundred  yards  on  his  way  home.  The 
next  morning  Mrs.  Herbert,  as  she  had  pro- 
mised, called,  with  her  daughter,  on  old  Mrs. 
Hobson.  Very  proud  was  the  old  woman  when 
she  opened  the  door,  at  the  summons  of  Mrs. 
Herbert's  knuckles,  and  saw  who  were  her 
visitors;  and  many  a  curtsey  of  respect  for 
them,  and  many  a  blush  at  the  honour  done 
her,  did  the  old  woman  perform,  as  she  led  the 
way  into  the  house. 

"  Please  your  honours,  will  you  take  a  seat  ?" 
said  the  old  woman,  wiping  the  benches  with 
her  apron.  "  Law,  to  think  of  your  ladyship's 
coming  down  here  1" 

We  are  come,"  said  Mrs.  Herbert,  familiarly, 

to  thank  you  for  your  sweet  flowers :  we  are 
all  very  much  obliged  to  you — ^you  must  come 
up,  and  see  how  much  we  prize  them — they  are 
the  only  ornaments  of  our  little  room." 

"  I  wish  they  was  prettier,  and  sweeter,  to 
please  your  honours,"  said  the  old  woman ;  "  and 
it's  very  kind  to  take  them  of  an  old  woman, 
like  me." 

"  Well,  well,  dame,  we  thank  you  for  your 
kind  remembrance.     But  you  must  remember. 
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now^  that  we  are  cottagers,  like  you — we  are 
not  at  the  Hall  now.  Sit  down,  dame,  we  want 
to  talk  to  you." 

"  Your  ladyship  is  very  good,"  said  the  old 
woman,  seating  herself  at  a  respectful  distance  ; 
**  I  wish  you  was  at  the  Hall  still ;  but  we 
think  of  you  just  as  if  you  was,  and  nobody  '11 
ever  think  your  honour,  or  Miss  Fanny,  a  cot- 
tager, like  me  and  my  Tam." 

**  I  am  glad,  dame,"  said  Mrs.  Herbert,  "  that 
your  grandson  grows  up  a  good  man." 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  Tam's  a  good  lad ;  I  should 
have  been  in  the  workhouse  long  ago  but  for 
him." 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Hobson,  your  grandson,  as  you 
know,  has  offered  to  cultivate  oiu:  garden,  and, 
of  course,  you  sanctioned  his  offer." 

"  It  was  very  bold,  maybe,"  Mrs.  Hobson 
replied,  "for  folks  like  us  to  offer  to  do  it 
for  your  ladyship;  but  I  didn't  mean  any 
harm." 

"No,  no,  dame;  to  be  sure,  I  know  that. 
But  I  should  think,  when  the  young  man  comes 
home  from  his  day's  work,  he  must  be  too  much 
£Eitigued  to  work  for  us." 

"  Why,  Tam  does  work  hard ;  but  half  an 
hour  isn't  much,"  replied  the  old  woman ;  "  he 
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wont  mind  that,  and  then  to  do  it  for  your 
honour — oh  no,  he  wont  mind  it  a  bit" 

"Very  well;  but  we  will  leave  that  for  a 
moment,"  said  Mrs.  Herbert  "  I  wish  to  speak 
to  you  on  a  subject  that  I  have  been  thinking 
of  ever  since  your  grandson  called  on  us  last 
night  I  believe  it  has  not  been  in  your  power 
to  send  the  young  man  to  school  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,  your  ladyship,  to  be  sure.  My  poor 
daughter  and  her  husband  died  while  Tarn  was 
an  infant ;  and  all  that  I  could  do  was  to  keep 
us  out  of  the  workhouse." 

"  So  I  have  heard,"  Mrs.  Herbert  replied ; 
"  but  dame,  I  suppose  you  would  be  glad  that 
the  young  man  should  receive  some  instruc- 
tion?" 

"  I  hope  Tam  will  do  well,  your  ladyship," 
said  the  old  woman. 

"  To  be  sure,"  replied  Mrs.  Herbert,  "  that  is 
the  object  I  have  in  view.  Now,  as  your  grand- 
son has  not  had  the  advantage  of  education,  I 
have  been  thinking  that  we  could  assist  him  in 
that  respect" 

"  Oh,  but  if  Tam  goes  to  school  now,  we 


must  starve." 


"  No,  no,  dame ;  if  he  come  up,  and  help  us 
cultivate  our  ganlen,  I  or  my  son  can  give  him 
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some  instniction,  that  may  be  of  great  service  to 
him." 

**  I  don't  know,"  said  the  old  woman,  with 
hesitation,  **  I  have  no  laming,  myself;  and, 
perhaps,  if  Tarn  can  get  to  read  printed  books, 
hell  look  down  on  his  old  granny." 

**  Oh  no,  dame ;  I  trust  that  what  we  should 
teach  him  would  be  a  means  of  making  him 
even  more  dutiful  to  you,  if  that  is  possible. 
I  do  not  wish,  my  good  dame,  to  fill  his  head 
with  any  high  notions,  or  give  him  a  distaste  for 
his  present  state  of  life,  but  provide  him  with 
resources  and  amusements  that  will  guard  him 
against  temptations,  to  which  young  men  of  his 
age  are  peculiarly  liable.  I  assure  you,  dame, 
that  the  instruction  I  propose  to  give  to  your 
^ptmdson  is  meant  as  a  proof  of  my  esteem  for 
you  both ;  and  that  I  would  not  make  the  offer 
if  I  supposed  it  would  tend  to  harden  the  young 
man's  heart,  and  make  him  indifferent  to  the 
claims  which  you  have  on  his  industry  and 
respect* 

**  To  be  sure,  your  honour,"  replied  the  old 
woman,  understanding  about  half  of  what  she 
heard.  **  To  be  sure,  ma'am,  you  wouldn't 
do  anything  to  hurt  a  poor  old  creature,  like  me  ; 
and  your  honour  knows  better  than  me,  what 
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is  best  for  us.     But,  please  you,  my  good  lady^ 
none  of  us  ever  had  any  laming.^ 

"  No,  dame ;  and  that  is  the  cause  of  your 
indifference  to  it  I  can  assure  you,  that  the 
education  which  1  and  my  children  have  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  receive  has  been  a  very  prin-^ 
cipal  means  of  enabling  us  to  bear  our  misfor- 
tunes with  fortitude,  and  the  only  thing  which 
can  make  me  hope  we  may  yet  see  better 
days." 

"  Ay,  ma'am,  but  you  are  gentry,  ye  know," 
said  Mrs.  Hobson. 

"  Well,"  replied  Mrs.  Herbert,  *  and  I  con- 
sider that  one  of  the  principal  blefsings  of 
fortune  is,  that  it  almost  ensures  a  degree  of 
education ;  and  believe  me,  Mrs.  Hobson,  that 
education  and  knowledge  are  blessings  to  the 
poor  as  well  as  to  the  rich ;  nay,  indeed,  more 
so,  as  it  gives  a  poor  person  the  means  of  ex- 
erting his  natural  talents,  and  of  employing 
good  sense  and  industry  to  his  own  benefit,  in 
ways  which  would  be  impossible  for  an  ignorant 
person.  How  can  you  tell,  dame,  what  service 
a  little  education  may  be  to  your  grandson  at  a 
future  day?  How  can  you  tell  what  oppor- 
tunities may  occur  of  improving  his  fortune, 
and  yours  too,  by  means  of  a  little  learning  ?*' 
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**  Well,  to  be  sure,  your  honour  knows  best ; 
and  if  you  think " 

**  To  be  sure,  dame,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
it.  Knowledge  can  never  be  evil  or  dangerous. 
Knowledge  may  sometimes  be  employed  wick- 
edly by  an  evil  heart ;  but  such  an  evil  heart 
would  have  been  wicked  in  another  way,  if  it 
had  not  knowledge.  A  cultivation  of  the  heart, 
as  well  as  of  the  mind,  is  what  I  intend,  as  that 
has  blessed  me  with  two  good  children  ;  and  I 
am  sure  you  will  be  glad  of  it  another  day." 

"  Thank  you,  ma'am,"  was  the  old  woman's 
only  reply,  for  she  was,  in  fact,  unable  to  com- 
prehend the  sentiments  of  Mrs.  Herbert 

**  You  have  no  books  in  the  house,  I  sup- 
pose?** 

"  No,  ma'am,  they'd  be  of  no  use  to  such  as 
we. 

^  Well,  I  dare  say  we  shall  find  some  that 
will  do  in  my  son's  library.  Only  think,  dame, 
of  the  blessing  of  hearing  your  grandson  read 
the  Bible  to  you  every  night  after  his  work,  and 
on  Sundays ;  and  then  writing  a  letter  occa- 
sionally to  your  relations  or  fidends  !" 

<«  Why,  yes,"  replied  the  old  woman,  with  a 
brightening  &ce,  *^  that  would  be  nice  indeed ;" 
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but  you  don't  think  our  Tam  could  ever  write 

letters  and  read  'em,  do  ye,  ma'am  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  he  could,  in  a  very  short 
time." 

^^  m  send  Tam  up  as  soon  as  he  comes 
whoam,"  quoth  the  old  woman. 

The  conversation  between  the  two  ladies 
then  diverged,  so  as  to  bring  in  the  statistics  of 
Mrs.  Hobson's  rheumatic  pains,  and  the  innu- 
merable small  complaints  and  petty  grievances 
which  are  of  incessant  occurrence  in  small 
houses ;  and  after  listening  patiently,  and  reply- 
ing sympathetically,  a  due  period,  Mrs.  Herbert, 
having  walked  through  the  bit  of  garden  attached 
to  the  cottage,  and  put  the  old  woman  in  a  fever 
of  delight  by  admiring  the  different  flower- 
beds, returned  home. 

A  little  before  sunset,  that  very  unpolished 
specimen  of  humanity,  Mr.  Tom  Wilson,  the 
ploughboy,  made  his  appearance  at  Mrs.  Her- 
bert's door,  carrying  a  spade  and  rake,  with 
which  he  immediately  commenced  operations 
in  the  garden.  He  was  allowed  to  work  as  he 
chose  for  about  half  an  hour,  when,  as  it  was 
growing  dark,  Mrs.  Herbert  went  out,  and 
requested  him  to  give  over  for  the  present 
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*'  I  suppose  your  grandmother  told  you  what 
we  have  been  talking  about  to-day,  did  she 
not  ?^  asked  Mrs.  Herbert,  as  they  were  leaving 
the  garden. 

**  Ees ;  her  told  I  as  you  was  a  going  to  make 
me  read  out  of  a  book,"  replied  Tom,  turning 
red  in  the  fiu^e,  and  looking  on  the  ground, 
firom  the  awkward  bashfulness  produced  by  the 
thought  of  conversing  with  the  great  lady. 

^  Yes,  young  man,  that  is  the  subject  I 
mean,**  Mrs.  Herbert  replied ;  ^*  but,  of  course, 
whatever  I  and  your  grandmother  might  agree 
on  in  such  case,  the  decision  must  be  left  to 
you — it  is  not  meant  to  force  you." 

^  I  shall  do  as  your  ladyship  wishes,  in  course 
— I  shan't  go  again  you,"  said  Tom. 

The  clo¥ni's  answer  seemed  to  imply  that  he 
had  no  objection  to  oblige  Mrs.  Herbert  by 
studying;  and  she  let  it  pass  without  remark, 
believing  that  such  a  motive  might  be  stronger 
than  the  real  value  of  education,  which  of  course 
he  knew  nothing  of.  Most  benevolent  folks 
would  have  taken  care  to  make  the  youth  per- 
fectly understand  that  he  was  receiving  a  favour, 
and  would  have  pointed  out  its  various  bearings, 
to  overpower  his  sense  of  independence.     But 
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Mrs.  Herbert  was  an  eccentric  woman,  as  this 
tale  has  proved,  and  she  was  content  to  accom- 
plish a  good  purpose  by  any  good  means, 
although  it  might  not  be  the  roost  flattering 
to  her,  and  in  this  case  was  better  pleased  to 
wait  awhile  for  the  spontaneous  gratitude  which 
knowledge  would  create,  than  to  receive  the  lip- 
thanks  and  servile  prostration  of  ignorance. 

^^  Sit  down,  young  man,  and  we  will  make  a 
beginning  of  our  studies,"  said  Mrs.  Herbert, 
when  they  reached  the  house.  "  Can  you  read 
at  all?" 

"  Why,   noa,   ma'am,   I  can't — I   have   no 
laming,"  was  the  reply. 

And  did  you  never  wish  to  read  ?" 
Why,  no,  sure  ;    what  good  would  it  do  to 
the  likes  of  I  ?  it*s  ony  for  gentlefolks  and  such ; 
but  if  your  honour  wishes " 

"  But  did  you  never  wish  to  be  able  to  read, 
when  you  have  seen  other  people  read  ?" 

**  Why,  no — o ;  well,  now  I  think  on't,  to  be 
sure  I  did  once,  for  a  bit,  sure." 

**  How  was  that  ?" 

"  Why,  ma'am,  I  once  went  to  Gloster  mar- 
ket, and  there  was  a  wench  as  zung  a  precious 
good  zong  in  the  market ;  and  I  zeed  the  chaps 
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a  baying  bits  of  paper  she  had  in  her  hand ;  so 
I  bought  one  too,  but  I  couldn't  make  nothing 
out  on  'em.  But  when  I  got  home,  I  shewed 
it  to  Jack  Carter,  and  I'm  dald  if  th'  ould  'un 
didn't  read  off  the  very  zong  as  I'd  heard  the 
wench  zing  at  market,  and  I  was  gravelled 
at  him  doing  it  when  I  couldn't,  for  I  yearns  as 
good  weages  as  him." 

"  Well,  emulation  is  a  good  stimulant  to  im- 
provement," muttered  Mrs.  Herbert  to  herself. 
"  Now,  Thomas,  do  not  forget  that  Jack  Carter 
can  read,  and  you  cannot,  although  he  is  no  more 
a  gentleman  than  you  are ;  and  if  you  will  only 
attend  to  what  I  shall  say,  you  will  soon  be  a 
better  reader  than  he.  We  can  provide  you 
with  many  pretty  books,  that  I  am  sure  you  wi]l 
like  better  than  songs,  although  we  have  some  of 
those  better  than  you  could  hear  at  Gloucester 
market,  and  we  shall  all'  like  you  better  when 
you  can  read." 

Mrs.  Herbert,  having  said  the  above,  to 
awaken  a  desire  of  knowledge  in  the  clod 
which  she  was  to  endeavour  to  make  man,  to 
benefit  whom  she  felt  a  stronger  desire  than 
could  have  been  caused  by  a  reasonable  sense 
of  obligation,  sat  down,  and  commenced,  with 
earnestness  and  patience,  the  labour  of  driving 
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into  the  brains  of  the  clod-hopper  the  &8t  ele- 
ments of  all  knowledge — the  alphabet.  Mr& 
Herbert's  gratitude  was  not  meted  out  by  the 
measure  of  obligations  conferred  on  her,  but  by 
the  generosfty  of  her  own  heart 
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CHAPTER  V. 


It  was  mentioned,  in  a  former  chapter,  that 
the  plough-boy,  Wilson,  was  to  instruct  or  assist 
William  Herbert  in  cultivating  the  garden  at 
the  cottage — at  least,  such  were  the  terms  of 
the  offer ;  while,  in  the  last  chapter,  when  the 
w<Mrk  was  begun,  no  mention  whatever  was  made 
of  Mr.  Herbert  The  feet  is,  William  was  not 
then  at  home ;  he  had  determined,  as  before  re- 
lated, to  appeal  for  assistance  to  those  friends  of 
thefemilyon  whomhe believed  he  couldrely;  and 
as  he  was  thoroughly  discontented  with  his  present 
life  of  hopeless  inactivity,  and  was  never  slow  to 
act  when  necessity  and  duty  pointed  out  the 
way,  early  on  the  very  morning  after  he  had 
mentioned  the  subject,  he  said  ferewell  to  his 
mother  and  sister,   and  started  for  the    resi- 
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dence  of  Sir  Thomas  Mixen.  As  Mrs.  Herbert 
did  not  live  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  hundred 
a  year  out  of  her  fifty,  which  is  a  very  common 
habit  with  persons  of  high  family  and  low  for- 
tune, but  actually,  by  dint  of  the  most  incessant 
economy  and  caution,  contrived  to  exist  without 
the  genteel  accompaniment  of  duns,  it  may  be 
supposed  that  her  establishment  did  not  comprise 
a  carriage,  or  even  a  riding  nag ;  and  as  Sir  Tho- 
mas's house  lay  some  thirty  or  forty  miles  across 
the  country,  in  a  direction  not  traversed  by  rail- 
road or  coach,  William  set  out  afoot  in  search  of 
his  adventures. 

It  was  a  fine  morning  —  but  that  was  a 
matter  of  course;  he  was  in  perfect  health, 
and  his  heart  w^as  elated  with  a  certainty  that  his 
dearest  hopes  were  about  to  be  accomplished,  and 
hope  and  health  could  throw  a  charm  on  any 
outward  prospect  A  glory  had  not  passed  away 
from  the  earth  before  his  eyes;  he  had  not  yet 
met  with  any  misfortune,  saving  what  the  hand 
of  nature  had  caused,  and  which  tended  to  sofien 
the  heart  The  world  was  to  him  what  his  hopes, 
and  not  what  his  experience  made  it ;  and  he 
could  still  believe  that  generosity,  sincerity,  and 
the  other  virtues  which  he  had  been  taught  to 
love,  were  common  among  mankind — he  had 
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confidence  in  human  nature.  With  this  exalted 
opinion  of  the  race  of  beings  with  whom  he 
was  to  struggle,  and  on  whom  he  was  to  depend, 
his  cheerfuhiess  was  not  to  be  affected  by  the 
outward  appearances  of  nature,  or  the  quantity 
of  labour  he  had  to  perform.  His  own  gentle- 
ness of  heart,  and  reverence  for  the  world,  gave 
him  a  more  than  common  sense  of  the  exquisite 
sweetness  of  the  commingled  melody  of  the 
myriads  of  hearts  in  the  hedges,  and  groves, 
and  skies,  kindled  into  music  by  the  golden 
brightness  of  the  morning,  and  of  the  beauty 
lavishly  scattered  over  every  bit  of  meadow- 
ground,  and  every  little  sprig  that  sparkled  like 
silver,  as  it  waved  to  and  fro  in  the  shaip  sun- 
light. But  his  cheerfulness  was  independent  of 
these,  and  could  have  thrown  a  charm  on  the 
gloomiest  desert  He  was  now  at  that  most 
anxious  moment  of  life  which,  perhaps,  must  be 
experienced  by  every  man  whom  Providence 
has  &ted  to  labour  for  his  bread — namely,  when 
the  individual  is  seizing  an  opportunity  which, 
if  it  does  not  ensure  success,  affords  ground  for 
hope.  With  this  powerful  feeling  in  his  heart, 
it  may  be  supposed  that  the  unaccustomed 
labour  of  walking  between  thirty  and  forty  miles 
was  unregarded,  and  that  his  mind  had  not 
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leisure  to  be  conscious  of  such  a  pet^  circunK 
stance  as  tender  toes  or  aching  knees,  and 
indeed  he  did  persevere  with  so  much  spirit,  thst 
early  in  the  afternoon,  much  lessfiidgued  thaa 
might  haye  been  expected,  he  made  his  appear- 
ance at  Mixen  Hill,  the  residence  of  Sir  Thomaa. 
The  reader  will  have  gathered,  £rom  what  has 
been  said,  that  Sir  Thomas  Mixen  was  an  old 
firiend  of  the  Herberts ;  but  it  must  not  be  sop- 
posed  that  this  intimacy  had  been  like  that 
which  sometimes  subsists  between  great  fiuniliea 
who  lead  retired  lives  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood— a  friendly  connexion,  as  it  were,  of  two 
races,  carried  on  generation  after  generation, 
and  cemented  by  constant  good  offices  and  occa- 
sional intermairiages.  The  fiunilies  of  Mixen 
and  Herbert  had  not  been  known  to  each  other 
before  the  present  generation,  and  the  ac- 
quaintance had  originated  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  from  the  circumstance  that  Mr* 
Herbert  and  Sir  Thomas  generally  voted  <m 
the  same  side  ;  so  that  the  vicinity  of  their 
residences  naturally  led  to  a  mutual  desire  for 
acquaintance.  But,  indeed,  before  the  present 
generation,  the  Mixens  could  hardly  be  said  to 
belong  to  a  frunily ;  for  not  only  was  Sir  Thomas 
unable  to  point  out  the  particular  department 
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of  State  in  which  his  ancestors  had  distinguished 
themselves,  or  the  great  families  whose  arms 
tliey  had  quartered,   but  if  he   were  a  con- 
scientious man,  he  would  have  been  loth   to 
svear  that  he  had  ever  had  any  ancestors  at  all, 
onkflB   a  fiither  and  grandfather  might  be   so 
eaUed,  beyond  which  two  of  his  progenitors  no 
written  document  or  human  memory  contamed 
a  nodoe  of  his  race.     Mr.  Mixen,  the  grand- 
fiither,   had  been  a  respectable   old-fashioned 
tradesman  in  a  small  sea-port  town,  where  he 
saved  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  Mr.  Mixen, 
tlie  &ther,  had  employed  this  money  to  ad- 
vantage during  the   war,  in  dealing  in   ship 
ttofea,  and  finally  in  ship-building;    and  be- 
ooming  possessed  of  a  large  fortune,  to  which 
be  thought  a  tide  would  give  great  dignity,  he 
built  a  firigate,  which  he  stored  and  manned, 
and  very  patriotically  made  a  present  of  her, 
men  and  all,  to  the  government,  for  which,  in 
the  coarse  of  the  same  summer,  he  acquired  the 
supreme  felicity  of  beholding  his  letters  ad- 
dressed  Sir  Michael   Mixen,   Bart     But  the 
giand&ther  all  his  life,   and  his  successor  so 
long  as  he  was  working  doubtfully  for  a  fortune, 
had  been  very  democratical  in  their  principles, 
and  violent  denouncers  of  all  ranks  above  them. 
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and  especially  of  the  great  landlords;  but  it 
was  curious  to  observe  how  all  this  patriotic  We 
of  liberty  and  equality  wore  away  as  fortune 
became  assured — until,  as  the  war  ended.  Sir 
Michael,  contriving  to  sell  off  his  business  just 
in  the  profitable  nick  before  it  finally  ceased, 
invested  his  money  in  the  piux^hase  of  land ;  he 
of  course  became  as  high  a  Tory  as  ever  pro- 
claimed the  divine  right  of  kings,  bishops,  and 
squires.  Nor  is  there  anything  uncommon  about 
this  little  history,  for  every  successful  tradesman 
or  merchant  is  dissatisfied  with  his  acquired 
fortune,  until  he  has  become  one  of  that  class 
he  has  always  despised — country  gentlemen; 
and  you  never  sec  a  tradesman  or  merchant 
turned  into  "gentleman,"  without  seeing  the 
bitterest  of  Tories ;  one  reason  for  which  is,  that 
wishing  to  give  their  own  family  the  character 
borne  by  the  old  aristocratic  families,  they  imitate 
the  most  prominent  feature  of  their  public  life, 
while  their  own  habits  of  thought  prevent  their 
discerning  those,  points  of  private  character 
which  go  far  to  redeem  the  public  ones  which 
are  offensive.  Thus  the  old  Tory,  if  he  hates 
the  liberty  of  the  people,  and  claims  an  absolute 
power  over  the  minds  of  his  dependents,  is  the 
very  best  person  for  them  to  resort  to  in  distress 
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or  danger.     He  will  make  an  obedient  tenant 
comfortable  ;    he  will  listen  to  his  complaints 
widi  attention,  so  long  as  he  does  not  disobey 
him.     In  his  own  person  he  is  humble,  because 
his  own  position  is  steady  and  assured ;  nor  will 
he  oppress   any   member  of  the   community, 
saving  by  the  operation  of  bad  laws,  which  he 
strenuously  supports,  not  from  hatred  of  the 
people,     but    from    prejudice   and    hatred    of 
change.     But  the  man  who  has  to  acquire  for 
his  fiimily  what  antiquity  has  done  for  the  other, 
seeing  that  the  old  Tory  family  will  command 
the  opinions  and  votes   of  their  dependents, 
supposes  that  high  birth  and  dignity  are  shewn 
by  universal    superciliousness    and-  arrogance 
towards  all  below  the  rank  to  which  he  aspires. 
The  tyranny  which  the  old  Tory  exerts  over  a 
district,  almost   unfelt  because  the   custom  of 
centuries,  the  new  Tory  carries  out  into  every 
possible  circumstance  of  society,  and  becomes 
not  only  the  supporter  of  bad  laws,  but  the 
sneering,  the  gaudy,  and  the  brutal  tyrant  over 
every  one  who  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  poorer 
than  himself.     God  defend  me  from  a  patriotic 
tradesman  turned  country  gentleman  I 

Sir  Thomas  Mixen  became  in  due  time  pos- 
sessed of  his  father's  title,  savings,  and  politics, 
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and  unquestionably  had  not  disgraced  the  ex- 
ample set  by  persons  in  his  circumstances :  but 
William  Herbert  knew  no  more  than  that  his 
father  and  Sir  Thomas  had  sat  side  by  side  in 
the  house  for  twenty  years,  and  that  the  baronet 
had  been  a  very  fiequent  visitor  at  their  house 
during  that  time.  But  even  if  William  had 
been  certain  that  Sir  Thomas  had  a  litde  of  the 
tyrannical  feeling  natural  to  upstart  families^ 
which  I  do  not  mean  to  say  was  the  case,  it 
could  have  made  no  difierence  to  him,  because 
he  was  not  only  a  gendeman,  and  every  way 
his  equal,  but  he  remembered  that,  a  very  little 
time  back)  the  baronet  was  accustomed  to  look 
up  to  his  fiither  and  the  &mily  with  profound 
respect  and  deference,  so  that  William  could 
not  have  doubted  that  Sir  Thomas  would  be 
exceedingly  happy  to  be  of  service  to  him. 

As  William  entered  the  park  gate,  at  Mizen 
Hill,  he  met  Sir  Thomas,  who  was  superintending 
some  workmen,  when  the  honourable  baronet, 
with  the  utmost  delight  to  see  his  young  friend, 
took  his  arm,  and  hurried  him  towards  the 
house. 

^^Lady  Mixen  will  be  so  delighted  to  see 
you,**  said  Sir  Thomas,  '^  and  upon  my  word. 
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now  I  think  of  it,  this  is  the  very  first  time  you 
have  done  us  the  honoiur  of  a  visit." 

^I  never  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  your 
beautiful  seat  before^"  said  William;  ^^  my 
time  has  been  spent  entirely  between  school 
and  Alverley.'' 

''  Yes,  I  know ;  but  we  shall  shew  you  some 
sport  now,  I  warrant  You  must  consider  your- 
self a  fixture ;  for  I  am  sure  Lady  Mixen  will 
do  her  best  to  secure  you." 

**  You  are  very  kind.  Sir  Thomas,  but  I  be- 
lieve I  shall  not  be  able  to  make  any  long 
•toy." 

"Longl  no,  my  dear  fellow,  not  long — a 
month  or  two,  perhaps.  Don't  be  afiraid  of 
being  dulL  You  know  our  side  of  the  country 
is  remarkable  for  beauty  ;  and  when  I  introduce 
yoa  to  a  family  of  young  ladies,  now  visiting 
here,  and  two  or  three  in  £he  neighbourhood,  I 
am  sure  you  will  contrive  to  arrange  excursions 
anflScient  to  take  up  the  summer.  But,  pray, 
how  did  you  come  ? — ^you  must  have  left  your 
carriage  or  horse  in  the  neighbourhood;  and 
you  would  not  have  done  that  if  you  had  ever 
visited  us  before,  and  seen  our  stables.  But  I 
ean  send  my  groom  for  them." 
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"  I  did  not  ride  or  drive — I  walked,"  William 
replied. 

"  In  Heaven's  name,  what  do  you  mean  ?' 
said  Sir  Thomas.  ^^  You  don't  mean  that  you 
have  walked  twenty  miles  this  morning !" 

"  Yes,  I  have,  and  I  don't  know  that  I  ever 
enjoyed  a  journey  more." 

"  Well,  there  is  really  no  accoimting  for  tastes ! 
I  can  make  pretty  good  use  of  my  legs  in  the 
fields,  along  with  my  dogs  and  gun;  but  I 
don't  think  I  could  walk  a  dozen  miles  on  the 
high  road,  if  my  life  depended  on  it  But 
here  we  are  at  the  HalL  Be  so  good  as  to 
follow  me." 

It  happened  that  Lady  Mixen  and  her  lady 
visitors  had  gone  out  for  a  drive  when  the  gen- 
tlemen reached  the  house,  and  the  baronet,  by 
way  of  amusing  his  guest  as  well  as  himself 
rang  for  lunch,  it  being  now  about  four  in  the 
afternoon,  and  wanting  several  hoiu^  to  dinner. 

"  Well,  now,  I  am  really  delighted,"  said  Sir 
Thomas,  as  he  began  to  dissect  a  chicken,  "  I  am 
really  delighted  to  see  you,  my  young  friend ; 
as  indeed  I  should  any  member  of  your  family." 

^*  I  thank  you,"  William  replied;  "  we  thought 
we  should  have  seen  you  in  the  course  of  the 
spring." 
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"  Yes,  I  thought  so  too ;  but  really  my  duties 
ID  the  House  have  been  of  such  a  nature  that  I 
could  not  get  away.  You  see,  my  dear  fellow, 
parties  are  so  nearly  balanced,  that  on  the  eve 
of  every  important  measure  the  leaders  urge 
our  attendance,  and  between  you  and  me,  if  we 
could  manage  to  turn  out  the  present  men, 
those  members  would  stand  the  best  chance 
with  the  new  government  who  had  best  stuck 
to  their  places  in  opposition ;  so  that,  really, 
since  your  poor  father  died,  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  paying  my  respects.  Poor  man, 
he  was  a  very  old  and  valued  friend  of  mine. 
Many  a  night  have  we  spent  together  in  St. 
Stephen's." 

"  I  am  very  glad.  Sir  Thomas,"  William  re- 
plied, *^  that  my  dear  father  was  so  fortunate  as 
to  gain  your  esteem.  A  steady  friend  is  become 
of  great  importance  to  us  now." 

"None  that  knew  Mr.  Herbert  could  help 
wishing  him  well,"  said  Sir  Thomas ;  "  he  was 
a  man  of  such  gentlemanly  feeling  and  consti- 
tutional principles,  as  indeed  your  family  always 
has  been.  But,  speaking  of  your  family — I 
really  forgot  to  inquire  after  my  good  friend 
Mrs.  Herbert;  I  hope  she  is  well — and  the 
young  lady." 
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"  Quite  well,  thank  you.  May  I  not  have 
the  pleasure  of  informmg  them  that  you  will 
call  shortly?" 

'^  I  shall  be  most  happy.  Let  me  see— ^d  I 
not  hear  that  you  had  left  the  Hall  ?** 

^^  Oh  yes;  we  live  now  at  Bumside, about  ox 
miles  this  side  Alverley." 

**  I  hope,  my  dear  friend,  you  are  very  comr 
fortably  situated." 

'^  Yes — ^that  is,  better  perhaps  than  we  had 
reason  to  expect  at  first" 

^'I  suppose  you  keep  up  your  inteie^  in 
Alverley?  By-the-bye,  there  was  a  little  bid 
management  in  letting  that  Whiggish  scoundrel 
Liborel  slip  in  at  your  father's  death.  But  I 
suppose  you  will  be  of  age  shordy,  and  will 
make  all  right  at  the  next  election." 

"  Dear  Sir  Thomas,  have  you  forgotten  that 
I  have  been  educated  for  the  church  ?" 

'^  Oh  I  yes ;  so  you  were ;  I  recollect.  But  as 
you  can't  have  been  ordained  yet,  it  can  make 
no  difference;  but,  indeed,  it  will  be  all  the 
better  for  you,  for  if  you  stick  to  church  and 
state,  and  maintain  the  principles  of  our  gloriovis 
constitution,  as  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  do^ 
your  education  wUl  secure  you  the  support  of 
the  bishops ;  and,  let  me  tell  you,  that's  no 
bad  thing." 
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<<  Excuse  me.  Sir  Thomas  ;  are  you  really  not 
aware  that  our  present  circumstances  are  such 
18  to  make  that  impossible  ?" 

^  No,  certainly.  I  did  hear,  of  course,  that 
jour  poor  fether  had  not  left  things  as  might 
IttTe  been  wished,  and  that  the  house  had 
been  given  up ;  which  I  thought  not  very  well 
judged,  because  it  might  have  been  retained  in 
the  fiunily  some  years,  with  a  little  proper 
management  But  even  after  this,  I  see  no 
reason,  my  dear  fiiend,  for  your  giving  up  the 
station  which  your  fathers  have  occupied  so 
long.  A  single  vote  is  of  great  consequence  in 
diese  days ;  and  by  minding  how  you  gave  it, 
you  might  acquire  a  very  strong  claim  to  the 
consideration  of  the  ministry.  And  as  for  being 
rather  shcMter  of  cash  than  some  other  members 
of  the  house,  that  is  not  worthy  of  considera- 
tion ;  for  we  have  several  in  the  house,  whose 
qualifications,  Gk>d  knows,  it  would  be  very 
dangerous  to  examine  too  closely." 

"  I  am  obliged  for  the  interest  you  take  in 
my  concerns,"  said  William,  ^^  but  my  heart  is 
set  upon  the  church." 

**  Well,  if  that's  the  case,  no  more  is  to  be 
said.  But  you  must  always  consider  Mixen 
EUl  your  own.     I  hope  you  will  settle  down  in 
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the  county,  as  I  dare  say  you  will ;  and  I  can 
always  find  you  a  day's  shooting,  and  a  bottle 
of  good  old  port  after  it" 

"  Thank  you,  Sir  Thomas ;  yoiur  kindness 
emboldens  me  to  mention  a  thing  in  which  your 
assistance  would  be  very  valuable  to  me." 

"  Indeed,  my  dear  friend !  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  be  of  service  to  the  son  of  my  dearest 
fnend,  and  I  might  have  been  of  some  in  the 
house  ;  but  I  have  no  influence  in  the  church." 

"  As  my  father's  old  and  cherished  friend,"  re- 
plied William,  "  I  do  not  hesitate  to  mention  to 
you  what  I  would  not  mention  to  many  persons 
in  the  world.  The  fact  is,  my  father's  unex- 
pected death  left  the  affairs  of  our  family  in  a 
most  embarrassed  state,  so  much  so,  that  I  saw 
no  possible  mode  of  arranging  them,  besides 
that  of  giving  up  everything  to  the  creditors ; 
and  after  paying  off  all  demands,  there  was  only 
sufficient  property  left  to  purchase  my  mother  a 
very  small  annuity,  which  is  barely  enough  to 
keep  her  from  want.  But  I  am  totally  without 
the  means  of  going  to  the  university  to  take  a 
degree,  without  which,  of  course,  all  my  previous 
education  must  be  useless." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Herbert — in  what  can  I  assist 
you?" 
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"  Why,  Sir  Thomas,  I  understand  you  hold  a 
considerable  quantity  of  land  under  the  college 
at  which  I  entered,  and  have  much  influence 
with  the  heads  of  the  college,  which  might  be 
exerted  very  beneficially  for  me,  by  enabling 
me  to  maintain  myself  at  college,  until  I  had 
passed  my  terms,  and  procured  a  curacy." 

"I  am   sorry — very  sorry,"  replied  the  ba- 
ronet, with  a  lengthening  face,  **  that  I  cannot 
assist  you  in  this  way.     But  you  will,  I  am  sure, 
see  the  difficulty  of  my  position,  when  I  lay  it 
before  you.     My  last  election  for  Swigton  was 
carried  by  only  a  majority  of  seven,  since  when, 
by  a  change  of  tenants  in  the  borough,  I  have 
lost  three  supporters.     That  election  cost  me 
some  thousands,  and  as  another  dissolution  in 
the  present  state  of  parties  might  take  place 
immediately,  I  must  look  forward  to  another 
heavy  call  on   my   purse.     But  you  must  be 
aware  that  there  are  many  persons  in  a  borough 
whom  one  cannot  gain  by  money — persons  whose 
station  makes  them  very  careful  not  to  commit 
themselves,  and  those  persons  I  have  no  means 
of  gaining  but  by  exerting  my  interest  for  their 
children." 

"  Yes,  I  see  that ;  but " 

"  Excuse  me,  my  dear  young  fi-iend,  I  was 
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compelled  to  gain  two  votes,  by  using  my  influr 
ence  with  the  college  last  election ;  and  there  19 
one  that  I  am  endeavouring  to  gain  now.  But 
you  know,  I  am  not  the  only  person  holding 
property  under  the  college,  and,  of  course^  my 
applications  must  be  limited  to  the  smallest 
number  possible.  I  am  sure  you  will  see  the 
truth  of  what  I  say,  and  be  assured  of  my  sorrow 
that  I  cannot  serve  you." 

« I  am  very  sorry,"  WilUam  replied,  in  a  tone 
of  dismay — "  I  am  very  sorry  that  you  cannot 
assist  me.  Perhaps — might  I  ask  if — ^perhi^ 
in  the  course  of  the  next  year — " 

"  Believe  me,  Mr.  Herbert,  it  gives  me  pain 
to  refuse  you ;  but  my  seat  is  in  jeopardy  now, 
and  I  am  bound  to  use  every  effort  to  secure  it. 
I^  indeed,  the  party  I  support  were  in  power,  I 
could  exert  my  influence  with  government,  and 
give  up  njy  interest  with  the  college  to  you; 
but  I  see  no  probability  of  that  at  present" 

"  Then,  Sir  Thomas,  with  your  permission  I 
will  take  my  leave." 

**  Take  yoiur  leave,  my  dear  friend  I  I  beg 
you  will  not  think  of  it  I  hope  you  will  make 
a  long  stay  witd  us.  Lady  Mixen,  I  am  sure, 
will  be  most  happy  to  see  you." 

^^  I  thank  you,  Sir,  but  I  must  go.     My  time 
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is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  me  now.  I  must 
apply  to  our  friend  the  Bishop." 

**  Ahy  that's  the  very  thing.  He  can  accom- 
plish your  wishes  without  trouble,  for  he  has  no 
seat  to  look  after.  Fray  make  use  of  my  car- 
riage ;  I  will  order  it  out  whenever  you  like — 
after  this  evening." 

William  declined  this  obliging  offer,  and  after 
ghftVing  hands  with  Sir  Thomas,  and  receiving 
his  warmest  wishes  for  success  with  the  Bishop, 
lefi  Mixen  HalL 
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CHAPTER  VL 


WiLUAM  left  Sir  Thomas's  house,  disappointed, 
certainly,  since  he  had  expected  that  his  father^s 
old  friend  would  be  not  only  willing  but  anxious 
to  jissist  him  ;  but  the  feeling  of  disappointment 
wore  away  as  he  lost  sight  of  the  taU  chimneys 
of  the  mansion,  and  fixed  his  attention  on  the 
city,  and  the  Bbhop  who  would  be  so  eager  to 
protect  him,  not  only  for  his  own  sake,  and  for 
the  sake  of  his  father,  but  for  that  of  the  church. 
The  sanctity  of  the  head  of  the  diixrese  was 
marked  by  a  ponderous  gravity  of  manners, 
which  had  impressed  \\'illiam  s  mind  with  re- 
verence and  awe,  even  in  his  earliest  years, 
when  he  was  not  able  to  form  a  correct  opinioQ 
of  the  importance  and  excellence  of  the  Chris- 
tian hierarchy ;  but  when  he  had  become  aware 
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of  his  own  destination^  and  bad  received  that 
education  which  in  this]  country  is  preparatory 
to  filling  the  office  of  a  Christian  priest,  with  so 
much  respect  did  he  look  on  the  institution,  that 
he  made  the  too  common  mistake  of  bestowing 
his  reverence  in  proportion  to  the  sacred  rank 
of  the  person.     Peerages  and  fortunes,  and  the 
personal  honours  conferred  by  society,  lay  out 
of  his  road,  and  therefore  could  not  be  objects 
of  ambition,  or  of  the  respect  with  which  one 
regards  the  honours  to  be  obtained  in  one's  own 
profession ;    but  a  grave  dignified  rector  was, 
with  him,  an  object  to  be  respected  above  all  se- 
cular dignitaries;  an  archdeacon  was  to  be  highly 
reverenced,  and  a  dean  looked  up  to  with  a  more 
distant  and  humble  awe ;  but  a  bishop ! — there 
was   something  mysterious   and  divine  in  his 
greatness,  occupying,  like  a  king,  his  palace, 
where  he  governed  with  an  indisputable  autho- 
rity,   deans,    archdeacons,    prebends,    rectors, 
▼icars,  and  curates,  to  whom  he  was  the  fount 
of  theolc^,  if  not  of  religion,  and  spread  a  halo 
of  piety  through  the  diocese.     Religion  was,  in 
his  hands,  an  instrument,  for  the  employ  of  which 
he  was  answerable  to  no  one  on  earth — he  stood 
mid-way  between  earth  and   heaven — he  was 
the  dispenser  of  divine  truth  firom  the  hands  of 
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his  divine  Master  to  a  world  that  lay  below 
him.  A  bbhop  was,  in  William's  mind,  a  persoD 
by  whom  all  the  difficulties  which  now  beset 
himself  had  been  mastered,  by  the  exercise  -of 
the  virtues  which  he  himself  was  inclined  to 
practice,  and  thus  had  gained  the  summit  of  the 
pyramid,  on  which  to  obtain  the  humblest  step 
was  his  highest  ambition;  and,  therefore,  the 
city  which  contained  the  great  and  good  man 
was,  in  his  eyes,  somewhat  like  the  celesdal 
city  in  the  eyes  of  the  celebrated  Mr«  Christian 
in  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress." 

All  that  day  did  William  walk  with  rapid 
foot,  and  although  Uttle  used  to  pedestnanism, 
and  his  bodily  support  being  in  proportion  to 
the  state  of  his  pocket,  reduced  to  the  ut- 
most delicacy  in  quantity,  he  was  not  more  con** 
scions  of  &tigue  than  a  man  who  is  running 
from  the  gallows — the  only  difference  between 
the  two  being,  that  the  one  was  running  fer 
life,  and  the  other  for  the  means  of  living.  He 
was,  however,  veiy  glad  to  discern,  as  the  sun  was 
about  to  set,  the  beautiful  tower  of  the  cathedral 
rising  lightly  against  the  golden  sky,  some  mx 
miles  farther  up  the  plain  which  he  was  tr»> 
versing,  and  appearing  as  light  and  ethereal  as 
the  very  sky  which  pierced  in  every  directicm 
through  its  delicate  tracery. 
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It  was  too  late  to  see  his  lordship  on  that 
nighty  since  sunset  in  May  was  not  exactly 
the  time  for  a  voluntary  visit  to  a  great  man ; 
and,  besides,  he  was  hungry  and  travel-stained, 
and  the  sight  of  the  cathedral,  as  it  informed 
him  that  his  toils  were  over,  gave  him  the  li- 
berty of  feeling  that  he  had  walked  quite  far 
enoi^li.  He  went  into  a  litde  public-house, 
and  having  feasted  heartily  on  bread  and 
cheese  and  ale,  the  unspeakable  deliciousness  of 
which  supper  no  one  save  a  tired  pedestrian  can 
comprehend,  he  commenced  a  conversation  with 
the  landlord  and  his  wife  respecting  the  virtues 
of  the  right  reverend  dignitary  whom  he  was 
about  to  visit  It  was  a  theme  always  interest- 
ing to  him,  but  now  especially  so,  and  he  could 
have  worn  away  all  the  remaining  hours  of  the 
evening,  in  discoursing  on  episcopal  and  rec- 
torial virtues ;  but,  unhappily,  neither  the  man 
nor  his  iv^ife,  though  they  had  lived  there  many 
years,  had  ever  heard  of  the  Bishop,  and  were 
not  acquainted  with  any  rector,  or  even  vicar, 
whose  virtues  could  make  the  subject  interesting 
to  them. 

Next  morning  he  pursued  his  journey,  and  a 
litde  before  noon  reached  the  suburbs  of  the 
city.     It  had  struck  him  as  somewhat  strange, 
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that  a  man  who  lived  within  six  miles  of  a  bishop 
should  be  unconscious  of  the  blessing ;  and  he 
turned  into  a  cottage  in  the  suburbs,  where,  of 
course,  the  holy  man  had  often  carried  the  words 
of  religious  hope,  and  the  gifts  of  Christian  libe- 
rality, to  ask  in  what  part  of  the  city  he  lived :  to 
his  utter  amazement,  he  found  the  poor  woman 
of  the  house  as  little  acquainted  with  the  hier- 
archy of  the  city  as  the  publican,  and  he  walked 
on.  He  had  walked  only  about  a  hundred 
yards  when  he  came  to  a  turnpike-gate,  and  as 
the  money-taker,  who  leaned  against  his  door, 
seemed  a  jolly  good-humoured  Briton,  he 
stopped  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  where  the 
Bishop  lived.  The  man  scratched  his  head, 
bent  it  on  one  side,  and  put  his  hands  in  his 
pockets ;  but  at  the  end  of  these  signs  of  serious 
thought,  said  he  could'nt  inform  him. 

"  Why,  surely,"  said  William,  "  you  must 
often  see  bis  lordship  passing  your  door  on  his 
visits." 

Can't  say  I  ever  saw  him,"  replied  the  man, 
but,  in  course,  I  know  his  set-out  pretty  well, 
and  so  do  all  the  pikes  in  this  district,  HI  be 
bound." 

"  What!  his  lordship  drives  through  your  gate 
often,  does  he  ?" 
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^^  I  can't  say  whether  his  lohlship  does  or  no ; 
but  I  know  the  carriage  does  pretty  often,  when 
'I  wish  they  were  at  the  devil,  and  so  does  every- 
body as  opens  gates  at  night ;  for  I'm  blest  if 
the  Bishop's  carriage  don't  rattle  us  up  as  often 
as  ail  the  other  gents'  put  together." 

William  concluded  that  the  Bishop's  charitable 
visits  were  incessant  to  be  noticed  in  this  man- 
ner by  a  person  unacquainted  with  him,  and  he 
inquired  more  narrowly  whether  the  gate-keeper 
were  not  perfectly  aware  of  the  locality  of  his 
lordship's  residence. 

"  ReaUy,"  said  he,  **  it  seems  a  little  strange, 
that  living  so  near  the  city,  and  acquainted  so 
well  with  his  lordship's  equipage,  you  should 
know  so  little  of  him.  Are  you  sure  he  never 
called  on  you  here  ?" 

"  Called  on  me,  sir!  Why,  what — but  I  see 
— never  mind,  I  can  take  a  joke." 

"  I  do  not  joke  !  Do  you  really  mean  to  say 
that  you  never  had  an  interview  with  his  lord- 
ship ? — that  you  never  called  on  him  ?" 

"  Called  on  the  Bishop,  sir !  Why,  what  in 
the  name  of  goodness,  should  I  call  on  him  for? 
— We  never  give  trust." 

"  I  don't  mean  in  the  way  of  your  business — 

VOL.  L  G 
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I  mean  for  those  sacred  purposes  whidi  indaoe 
people  to  visit  their  pastors.*^ 

**  Oh,  no,  my  good  sir  ! — ^I  never  had  occa* 
sion — I  don't  pay  any  tithe." 

'^  I  see  we  do  not  understand  each  other,  my 
good  friend,"  said  William,  ^^  but  I  really  want 
to  see  his  lordship  on  particular  business.  Ex- 
cuse me,  you  must  be  joking  with  me — you  must 
have  met  your  Bishop  occasionally  at  church." 

"  At  church,  sir ! — why,  who  ever  knew  a 
pike-keeper  go  to  church  I  Every  one  to  his 
trade.  Pike- keepers  stay  away  from  church  fbi* 
the  very  same  reasons  as  parsons  go." 

"What  is  that?" 

**  Why,  to  look  after  the  toll,  to  be  sure,"  re- 
plied the  jolly  toll-keeper,  chuckling  at  his  own 
attempt  at  wit ;  but  seeing  William  look  rath^ 
disappointed,  he  said — "  but,  my  young  sir,  I 
dare  say  you  will  make  out  where  the  Bishi^ 
lives  if  you  go  up  to  the  college-yard.  YouTl 
be  sure  to  hear  something  of  the  cock-bird  of 
the  lot  when  you  get  into  the  rookery." 

William  Herbert,  surprised  at  the  familiari^ 
with  which,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he 
heard  dignitaries  of  the  church  spoken  o^ 
walked  hastily   through   the   Uttle   city,  with-  * 
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out  making  further  inquiry,  until  he  reached  the 
enclosed  space  of  ground  on  which  stood  the 
magnifieent  cathedral,  and  which  was  called 
the  coUege-jard.  He  walked  about  that  silent 
receptacle  of  dulness,  admiring  the  wonderful 
elaborations  of  detail,  the  beauty  of  outline, 
and  grandeur  of  the  general  mass,  wherein  so 
many  generations  of  British  Christians  had 
worshipped  God.  The  noble  testimony  of 
ancient  piety  and  genius  awoke  in  him  a  thou- 
sand associations  and  reflections,  in  which  for 
a  while  he  forgot  what  had  brought  him  thither, 
and  stood  rapt  in  delight,  undisturbed,  save 
when  he  observed  a  laige  modem  house  of 
Tulgar  pointed  vrindows,  built  into  the  pure 
ancient  wall  of  the  cathedral,  which,  un- 
doubtedly, a  litde  ruffled  the  sur&ce  of  his 
temper,  and  probably  induced  him  to  make 
a  solemn  promise  to  himself,  that  he  would  rase 
the  disfiguring  house  to  the  ground,  as  soon  as 
he  ahoold  become  the  Bishop.  But  at  length  he 
addressed  himself  to  his  search  for  the  Bishop's 
palace.  He  turned  about  to  inquire  of  a  passer 
bv,  but  the  whole  of  the  enclosure  round  the 
cathedral  contained  not  a  visible  human  being. 
The  sacred  building  stood  in  an  extensive 
square,  formed  by  lofly  houses,  with  each  a  wall 
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before  it,  enclosing  a  mass  of  trees  ;  the  only 
channel  of  communication  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  being  certain  narrow  and  gloomy  pas- 
sages which  it  required  a  very  experienced  eye 
to  discover.  Very  motionless  was  that  spot — 
the  choicest  spirit  of  dulness  seemed  to  have 
take  possession  of  it.  Here  was  one  of  the 
proudest  monuments  of  human  skiU  enclosed 
bv  the  familiar  evidences  of  human  and  present 
comfort,  and  no  living  being  to  be  discerned, — it 
was  such  a  scene  as  must  have  suggested  the 
Eastern  tales  of  vast  cities  utterly  unpeopled. 
There  was  not  a  road  to  be  seen  in  the  whole 
extent  of  pebbled  enclosure ;  it  seemed  impos- 
sible that  those  trees  should  have  grown  where 
they  stood,  or  that  the  processes  of  vegetable 
life  should  go  on  in  a  spot  so  utterly  without 
motion—  the  ven*  air  had  grown  dull,  had  lost 
its  elasticity,  and  become  incapable  of  conveying 
a  sound.  It  seemed  that  even  the  aspen,  which 
answers  a  breath  as  gentle  as  the  last  sigh  of  a 
love-smitten  virgin,  would  here  have  sunk  into 
the  utter  and  eternal  stillness  of  a  woman  s 
tong^ie — in  marble. 

After  vainly  looking  a  considerable  time  for 
a  person  of  whom  to  make  inquiries,  he  turned 
into  one  of  those  narrow  passages  before  men- 
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tionedy  when  the  first  house  in  which  he  ob- 
served a  living  being,  happened  to  be  a  public- 
house  ;  and  he  walked  in,  and  found  that  the 
Bishop's  palace  was  that  very  hideous  modem- 
Grothic  residence,  which  he  had  previously  con- 
demned to  utter  destruction.  William  walked 
across  the  yard  to  the  Bishop's  door — his  resolu- 
doDS  against  the  building  very  much  softened 
on  account  of  its  occupier — and  made  a  mode- 
rate use  of  the  rapper.  His  appeal  was  very 
shortly  replied  to  by  a  gentleman,  not  much 
less  dignified  in  manner  than  a  bishop  himself, 
and  much  more  striking  in  exterior ;  since  it  is 
not  usual  to  see  a  bishop  adorned  with  white 
silk  stockings,  crimson  plush  small-clothes  and 
waistcoat,  blue  coat  tipped  with  green,  and 
profuse  shirt-firill,  which  embellished  the  person 
of  the  gentleman  who  now  made  his  ap- 
pearance. 

^  I  wish  to  see  the  Bishop,  if  his  lordship  is 
at  home,"  said  William. 

The  gentleman  looked  at  him  fi*om  head  to 
foot^  and,  observing  his  heated  face  and  dirty 
shoes,  said,  as  he  gradually  closed  the  door, 
"  No ;  he  is  not  at  home." 

**  When  may  I  expect  to  find  him  at  home  ?" 
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William  asked,  as  the  closing  door  just  permitted 
him  to  see  the  nose  of  the  footman* 

'^  Can't  say,"  was  the  reply ;  and  the  door 
was  shut 

What  was  to  be  done,  now  ?  William  knew 
not  a  person  in  the  city,  and  could  not  think  of 
leaving  the  neighbourhood  without  accomplish- 
ing his  object.  He  was  hungry,  and  went 
back  to  the  inn.  ^^  Pray,"  said  he  to  the  land* 
lord,  ^^can  you  tell  me  when  the  Bishop  may  be 
expected  to  be  at  home  ?" 

"  Why,  he  is  here  now,"  said  Boniface. 

**  I  have  just  been  informed  to  the  contraxjy 
at  his  house,"  said  William. 

"  Oh !  that  must  be  a  mistake,"  was  the  re- 
ply ;  "  for  his  coachman  and  groom  are  playing 
at  skittles  in  my  alley  now,  and  they  can't  be 
here  when  their  master's  away.  FU  call  one  ai 
them." 

^^A  bishop's  servants  playing  at  skittles  T 
thought  William.  ^^  What  does  all  this  mean? 
What  a  pity,"  said  he  to  himself,  '^that  a 
master  cannot  obtain  servants  after  his  own 
heart !" 

He  had  never  seen  the  great  man  in  his 
familiar  privacy ;  and  the  conventional  gravity 
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which  he  had  witnessed  at  his  Other's  table 
had  impressed  him  with  an  idea,  that  a  certain 
outward  formal  expression  of  sanctity  would 
distinguish  every  member  of  a  bishop's  esta- 
blishment; to  which  nothing  could  be  a  more 
direct  antithesis  than  playing  at  skittles. 

The  landlord  returned  in  a  few  seconds,  ac- 
companied by  a  person,  whom  he  introduced 
to  William,  and  whom,  as  it  happened,  he 
knew. 

"  Why,  Thomas  !"  said  he,  "you  and  I  are 
old  acquaintances;  you  recollect  me,  surely? 
I  have  had  many  a  romp  with  you,  years  back, 
at  Alverley." 

Why,  sure !  is  it  the  young  Squire  William  ?" 
the  coachman ;  **  why,  you  are  grown  quite 
out  of  knowledge  I  I  hope  you  are  well,  and 
the  squire,  and  the  lady,  and  Miss  Fanny.'' 

"  We  are  all  well,  Thomas,  thank  you,"  said 
William.  "  But  my  poor  father — have  you  not 
heard  that  my  father  is  dead  ?" 

^'  I  beg  pardon !"  said  the  coachman,  touching 
his  hat ;  "  I  never  heard  of  it  Ah !  the  squire 
was  a  good  gentleman — always  a  good  word, 
and  good  living  for  servants.  And  the  lady,  too 
— we  were  always  glad  to  go  over  to  Alverley. 
Can  I  do  anything  for  you,  sir  ?" 
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"  I  wish  to  see  jour  master,"  William  replied ; 
"  but  the  footman  has  turned  me  from  the  door, 
although  the  landlord  here  assures  me  his  lord- 
ship is  at  home." 

^'  Sir,"  said  the  coachman,  ^^  there  must  be 
some  mistake ;  for  I  drove  my  lord  home  from 
Lady  Callington's  baU  this  mommg,  at  five ; 
but  perhaps  his  lordship  is  not  up." 

"  Not  up  I"  cried  William,  in  surprise ;  "  why 
'tis  past  noon !" 

"  Yes ;  but  you  know,  people  can't  get  up 
very  early  after  staying  out  so  late." 

^^  And  do  you  say  that  his  lordship  was  at  a 
ball,  till  five  this  morning  ?" 

"  Yes ;  I  heard  the  college  clock  strike  as  I 
drove  through  the  yard  this  morning.  Pray» 
sir,  did  you  send  up  your  card  ?" 

"  No ;  the  servant  did  not  give  me  time." 

"  Well,  excuse  me,  sir ;  perhaps,  if  you  were 
to  call  again,  and  present  your  card,  my  lord 
would  be  up." 

"I  don't  know,"  said  WUliam,  with  some 
hesitation;  ^^I  am  not  used  to  these  things; 
and  I  do  not  like  to  call  again,  after  being 
turned  from  the  door  so  rudely." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  coachman ;  "  excuse  me, 
sir ;  but,  if  you  will  walk  with  me  to  the  dooFy 
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I  have  no  doubt  but  the  footmao  will  send  up 
your  card  at  once,  and  give  you  admittance.*^ 

Now,  although  Wiliam  Herbert  bad  been  from 
childhood  accustomed  to  the  usages  of  polite 
society,  he  had  &ncied  that  the  house  of  a 
cleigyman,  and  especially  that  of  a  bishop, 
would  be  open  to  every  appUcant,  and  the  ne- 
cessity for  this  formality  had  not  once  occurred 
to  his  mind;  but,  besides  thisj  although  in 
former  times  these  ceremonies  had  been  fa- 
miliar to  him,  yet,  when  reduced  to  a  very 
humble  cottage,  he  had  laid  aside  with  the 
comforts  and  privileges  all  the  formalities  of 
high  life,  and  in  fact  had  not  a  card  in  his 
possession.  On  applying  to  the  landlord,  how- 
ever, a  blank  card  was  procured,  on  which  he 
wrote  his  name,  and,  accompanied  by  the 
coachman,  again  approached  the  door  of 
the  Bishop's  palace.  He  met  with  a  very  dif- 
ferent reception  now,  patronised  as  he  was  by 
Thomas  the  coachman,  who  was  a  rather  greater 
man  than  John  the  footman^  The  door  was 
allowed  to  stand  open  for  a  whole  minute,  while 
the  driver  oi  horses  made  the  necessary  expla- 
nations ;  and  William  was  desired  to  walk  into 
a  room  leading  out  of  the  hall,  until  his  card 
had  been  presented  to  his  lordship.    In  a  few 
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seconds  the  footman  returned,  and  desired  Mr. 
Herbert  to  follow  him,  and  our  young  gentleman 
immediately  found  himself  in  the  presence  of 
the  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God.  But  what  a 
difierence  between  the  awfiil  personage  clad  in 
silk  and  lawn,  and  dignified  with  a  divine  wig, 
from  that  which  now  met  his  eyes  at  the  break- 
fast table,  in  a  plain  suit  of  unbuttoned  black, 
with  a  flowered  dressing-gown,  and  slip-shod 
slippers — the  sacred  character  which  was  wrap- 
ped up  in  the  distinguished  formalities  of  his 
station,  had  been  laid  by,  and  the  peer  of  par- 
liament— the  spiritual  lord  of  two  or  three 
coimties — seemed  now  but  a  man.  But  all 
this  augured  well  for  William's  cause,  since  his 
modesty  was  better  fitted,  and  more  inclined  to 
recommend  itself  to  the  amiable  master  of  a 
family  than  to  any  one  arrayed  in  the  conven- 
tional pomp  and  exterior  dignity  of  rank. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  pleasure  that  William 
received,  after  the  first  salutations  of  politeness,* 
instead  of  a  laboured  disquisition  on  professional 
subjects,  an  invitation  to  take  breakfast  The 
Bishop  measured  about  six  feet  in  height  and  a 
yard  across  the  shoulders,  and  was  gifted  with 
a  deep  voice  of  amazing  volume,  so  that  what- 
ever he  said  had  necessarily  greater  force  than 
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the  language  of  most  other  men — bis  words  had 
a  ponderousness  in  their  sound,  calculated  to 
subdue  the  mind  of  the  hearer ;  so  that  whether 
his  lordship  condescended  to  be  familiar,  or 
maintained  his  more  common  and  natural  situ- 
ation of  reprover  or  adviser,  the  very  grandeur 
of  the  voice,  aided  by  the  huge  proportions  of 
his  person,  was  as  powerful  in  annihilating 
opposition,  as  even  the  sacred  office  he  filled  and 
the  exemplary  manner  in  which  he  executed  it. 

*'  Good  morning  to  you,"  said  his  lordship, 
half-rising  from  his  chair,  as  William  entered 
the  room ;  "I  am  very  glad  to  see  you;  will  you 
join  me  in  this  chicken  ? — a  very  tender  one,  I 
assure  you." 

^'  Hiank  you,  my  lord,  I  have  taken  break- 
fi«t.-  was  the  reply. 

*'  To  be  sure,"  said  his  lordship,  when  he 
had  i^ain  cleared  his  mouth ;  **  I  did  not  think 
of  that  at  first  The  regular  and  uninterrupted 
habits  of  you  country  gentlemai  are  much  to 
be  envied ;  for  I  have  no  doubt  they  materially 
assist  digestion.  You  willi,  I  am  sure,  excuse 
my  continuing  my  meal  in  your  presence,  when 
I  inform  you,  that  a  llate  engagement  of  the 
post  evening  has  caused  me  to  lie  rather  late 
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this  morning.    I  would  not  make  a  stranger 
of  any  member  of  your  family." 

William  bowed,  not  being  able  to  return  his 
lordship's  compliment  by  a  phrase  satisfactory  to 
his  own  taste. 

"  I  hope  my  friend  Mr.  Herbert,  and  all  the 
family,  are  well,"  said  the  Bishop,  after  another 
attack  on  the  chicken. 

"  My  family  are  all  well,  my  lord.  But  my 
dear  father! — I  thought  your  lordship  would 
have  heard  of  my  father's  death  !"  William 
replied,  somewhat  surprised,  and  much  pained, 
that  his  lordship  was  ignorant  of  the  decease  of 
so  old  and  intimate  a  friend. 

"^Indeed ! — I  beg  your  pardon,"  was  the  reply; 
'^  I  was  ignorant  of  it ;  it  had  escaped  my  me- 
mory— I  am  very  sorry.  Ah  I  he  was  my  old 
and  much-valued  friend,  and  I  can  scarcely  ex- 
press my  good  wishes  to  you  in  a  warmer  man- 
ner, than  by  hoping  you  may  follow  as  bright 
an  example.  I  suppose,  then,  my  dear  sir,  I 
must  look  on  you  as  the  future  representative  of 
Alverley  in  parliament" 

"  No,  my  lord,  I  thought  your  lordship  was 
aware  that  I  had  been  educated  for  the  church.** 

^'  Indeed  I  I  am  somewhat  surprised  at  that  I 
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I  should  have  thought  that  you  would  have  fol- 
lowed my  old  friend  into  the  House  of  Commons. 
Your  election  would  be  a  matter  of  course  at 
Alverley ;  and  at  a  time  like  this,  when  attacks 
are  constantly  made  on  our  glorious  constitu- 
tion, by  dissenters,  atheists,  and  papists,  the 
assistance  of  a  member  of  a  family  so  distin- 
guished as  yours  for  the  maintenance  of  sound 
c(Histitutional  principles  is  a  matter  of  very 
great  importance ;  and  I  hope  you  will  see  the 
necessity  of  altering  your  resolution." 

"  In  my  circumstances,  my  lord,"  replied 
William,  "  I  believe  that  to  be  impossible ; 
but,  indeed,  my  heart  has  been  so  long  set  on 
the  ministry,  that  I  do  not  believe  any  tempta- 
tion could  possess  influence  over  me  sufficient 
to  turn  it  towards  any  other  object" 

**  Well,  well,  my  young  friend ;  we  will  talk 
it  over.  May  I  ask,  to  which  of  our  universities 
you  have  given  the  preference  ?" 

"  Oxford ;  but  I  am  no  longer  a  resident,  for 
reasons  which  I  will  lay  before  your  lordship 
when  you  are  at  leisure." 

As  William  said  this,  the  footman  entered  the 
room  with  a  packet,  which  he  laid  before  his 
master,  who,  having  opened  it,  arose,  and  taking 
William's  arm,  led  him  up  to  the  drawing-room. 
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when  he  said — "  My  dear  sir,  I  am  sorry  to  lesvc 
you.  If  yoQ  had  favoured  me  with  the  infomui- 
tion  of  the  pleasure  you  were  about  to  give  me 
by  this  visit,  I  could  have  made  the  necessary 
arrangements,  but  as  it  is,  you  must  be  content 
to  be  treated  as  one  of  the  family.  I  had  for- 
gotten, in  conversing  with  you,  that  I  have  aa 
engagement  this  morning,  to  meet  a  deputatkai 
of  my  clergy,  to  take  into  consideration  the  ev3 
progress  which  dissent  is  making  throoghout  the 
land,  and  the  encouragement  given  to  it  by  our 
present  unprincipled  and  unbelieving  Govern- 
ment, preparatory  to  introducing  certain  mei^ 
sures  for  its  extirpation.  The  importance  of  this 
engagement  will,  I  am  sure,  plead  my  excuse 
until  dinner.  You  will  find  amusement  in  the 
books  and  prints  about  the  room,  and  probably 
Mrs.  Trochee  and  my  daughters  will  assist  yon 
to  pass  away  the  time  between  now  and  dinner, 
I  have  hardly  time  to  dress  for  the  depatation.* 
William  said  all  that  was  necessary,  and  the 
lofty  dignitary  withdrew.  The  extreme  affa- 
bility of  his  lordship  filled  William's  heart  with 
the  sweetest  hopes  that  he  had  known  for  many 
months;  and  he  set  about  an  examination  of 
the  elegant  books  and  knicknacks  scattered  aboat 
the  room,  which,  perhaps,  he  was  to  occnpy 
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alone  for  some  hours,  with  a  sense  of  delight 
which  was  an  earnest  of  that  greater  rapture 
the  Bishop's  willing  and  e£Pectual  service  was 
to  afford  him.  The  drawing-room  was  not 
large;  but  it  was  beautifully  fitted  up  with 
erery  kind  of  moveable  that  could  contribute  to 
the  comfort  of  a  man  of  considerable  fatness, 
and  therefore  not  fond  of  bodily  motion :  and 
this  indeed  was  the  result  of  the  episcopal  ideas 
c(  comfort  through  many  generations,  every  in- 
dividual having  left  some  impress  of  his  ideas 
behind  him.  The  first  thing  which  struck  a 
visitor  of  taste  was,  a  magnificent  engraving  of 
the  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes,  from  Ra- 
phael's cartoon,  in  which  the  apostolic  overseers 
of  the  church  are  so  very  dissimilar  to  our 
modem  bishops.  The  only  other  picture  on 
the  walls  was  a  beautiful  painting  of  a  nymph, 
by  Guido,  in  which  there  was  but  little  of  an 
episcopal  character,  saving  that  the  lady's  dress 
was  like  a  bishop's  religion,  exceedingly  primi- 
tive. Having  paid  these  pictures  the  attention 
due  to  their  merits,  William  examined  the 
books.  The  first  that  met  his  eye  was  the  last 
number  of  the  '^Quarterly,"  with  about  a  dozen 
paper  marks  in  it,  bearing  evidence  of  careful 
perusal;  but  as  he  was  not  fond  of  orthodox 
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falsehood^  couched  in  the  Billingsgate  tongue,  he 
d  id  not  take  the  trouble  to  open  it.  Two  or  three 
pamphlets  against  the  ministry,  one  of  whidi 
bore  a  striking  resemblance  in  language  and  argu- 
ment to  his  lordship's  charges  to  his  clergy,  and 
a  volume  of  caricatures  on  the  same  subject  lay  on 
the  principal  table,  along  with  the  "  Quarterly;" 
but  whether  their  bad  neighbourhood  deterred 
him  from  intimate  examination,  or  whether  the 
necessities  of  his  situation  were  so  overwhelming 
in  importance  and  interest,  that  he  could  not 
give  his  thoughts  even  to  the  spite  of  party 
which,  with  so  many  people,  is  sufficient  excuse 
for  the  neglect  of  all  actual  duties,  he  turned 
away  to  another  table.  Here  he  found  a  few 
volumes  of  exquisite  appearance,  both  in  exte- 
rior and  interior,  consisting  partly  of  costly  illus- 
trated works,  and  of  volumes  of  drawings,  pro- 
bably executed  by  the  fair  hands  of  the  Misses 
Trochee,  with  perhaps,  as  sometimes  will  happen, 
a  little  assistance  from  the  masters.  But  how- 
ever at  another  time  William  might  have  loved 
to  pore  over  these  elegant  volumes,  which  were 
such  as  he  had  not  for  a  considerable  time  bad 
an  opportimity  of  seeing,  he  laid  them  aside  as 
soon  as  he  discovered  their  contents;  in  £sict, 
his  thoughts  were  not  now  his  own:  he  was 
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Striving  to  accomplish  the  greatest  purpose  of 
his  life ;  he  depended  chiefly  on  his  studies  in 
Grreek :  at  this  moment  an  old  school  edition  of 
Homer  would  have  pleased  him  more  than  all  the 
richly-embellished  modem  books  in  the  world, 
and  he  longed  to  be  reading  anything  in  that 
language  in  the  house  of  a  Bishop,  who  was  so 
distinguished  a  master  of  it.  He  approached  a 
small  Gothic  book-case,  which,  on  inspection,  he 
fancied  was  a  lady's  library,  since  it  contained  a 
few  sets  of  modern  novels,  a  few  of  the  modem 
Poets,  and  a  few  ornamental  works.  But  in  the 
centre  of  this  little  library,  bound  with  extra 
magnificence,  was  a  fine  quarto,  inscribed  ^^Anar 
creon,"  on  opening  which,  William  found  it  to  be 
a  large-paper  copy  of  that  Poet's  splendid  Odes 
on  Woman  and  Wine,  being  his  lordship's  own 
edition,  which,  in  fact,  had  created  his  repu- 
tation, and  gained  him  his  bishopric  Ana- 
creon  was  an  author  not  critically  known  to 
William  Herbert,  and  he  would  have  preferred 
iEIschylus  or  Sophocles ;  but  still  Anacreon  was 
not  only  one  of  the  old  Greek  authors,  but  one 
who  was  honoured  above  others,  by  having 
gained  a  bishopric  for  his  father's  friend,  and  he 
sat  down  in  an  easy  chair,  to  study  him,  through 
the  hours  that  must  be  passed  before  dinner. 
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But  before  he  could  arrive  at  anything  like  a 
clear  perception  of  his  lorcUiip's  critical  acumen^ 
the  learned  author  entered  the  room,  arrayed  lA 
the  awiul  dignity  of  lawn  sleeves,  and  crop  w^ 
and  accompanied  by  his  lady,  with  whom,  ef 
course,  William  had  been  previously  acquainted. 
Mrs.  Trochee  was  short,  and  thick,  and  nsdi 
and  consequently  had  not  a  very  distinguished 
appearance ;  she  was,  indeed,  the  dau^ter  of  aa 
honest  tradesman  in  the  village,  which  had  been 
Dr.  Trochee's  first  living,  paying  him  eigfa^ 
pounds  a-year.  William,  however,  remembered 
her  to  be  a  good-humoured  kind  of  woman,  and 
was  pleased  to  see  her  enter  the  room.  As 
he  advanced  to  shake  hands  with  the  lady,  bim 
lordship  said,  with  great  gravity,  "  Mrs.  Tro» 
chee,  our  fiiend,  Mr.  Herbert,  has  done  us  the 
unexpected  honour  of  a  visit,  which  I  trust  wiU 
l)e  a  long  one  ;  and  while  I  am  engaged  in  the 
important  duties  of  my  station,  I  trust  that  our 
guest  will  not  su£Per  firom  my  absence.  My 
dear  sir,  I  hope  you  will  overlook  the  want  of 
ceremony  under  the  circumstances,  and  feel  that 
you  are  at  home  in  this  house,  all  the  memben 
of  which  are  so  gratified  by  seeing  you." 

His  lordship  then  quitting  the  room,  William 
and  Mrs.  Trochee   entered  into  conversation 
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on  weather,  crops,  and  &mily  ailments,  which 
was  shortly  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  a 
fidr  young  h^ly,  whom  the  elder  lady  intro- 
duced as  Miss  Trochee,  her  daughter,  and 
asked  if  Mr.  Herbert  would  like  to  walk  into 
another  room,  while  the  young  lady  went 
through  her  matutinal  musical  practice^  which 
of  course  WiUiam  declined,  professing  a  par- 
ticular love  of  music.  He  had  the  pleasure  of 
turning  the  leaves  of  the  music-book,  and 
wondering  at  her  flights  up  and  down  the  in- 
strument, during  half  an  hour,  when  he  received 
an  invitation  from  Mrs.  Trochee  to  accompany 
them  on  a  shopping  tour.  This,  as  may  be 
supposed,  took  up  the  greater  part  of  the  after- 
noon; since,  to  say  nothing  of  the  charm  of 
shopping  in  itself,  the  ladies  had  now  a  man 
of  fashion  to  wait  on  them,  which  was  not  often 
the  case,  as  the  bishop^s  family  contained  no 
young  men,  and  it  was  not  exactly  agreeable  to 
the  dignity  of  his  lordship's  character  to  perform 
those  little  obliging  offices  which  gentlemen  are 
expected  to  perform  in  such  circumstances. 

I  may  injure  Mr.  Herbert  in  the  opinion  of 
my  lady-readers,  perhaps,  if  I  mention  a  part 
of  his  office  which  he  foiled  to  perform ;  but 
the  truth  must  be  told.     Although  he  had  fifty 
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opportunities  for  doing  it,  he  did  not  present 
the  ladies  Tvith  a  single  article  of  all  that  they 
examined — he  did  not  even  press  on  the  young 
lady  a  dozen  pair  of  kid  gloves,  with  the  happy 
comphments  which  sometimes  induce  ladies  to 
accept  such  things.  But  really  he  had  one 
excuse  for  his  want  of  politeness,  which  I  trust 
will  be  allowed  to  have  some  weight,  and  it 
was,  that  he  had  no  money. 
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The  drive  home  at  four,  the  dressing  for  dinner, 
the  dinner  served  at  six  and  eaten  by  seven, 
and  the  withdrawal  of  the  ladies,  may  be  all 
imagined ;  but  what  took  place  afterwards  per- 
haps the  reader,  if  he  be  not  a  very  clever 
fellow,  may  not  be  able  to  guess. 

"  And  you  really  prefer,"  said  the  Bishop  to 
William,  handing  him  a  bottle  of  unsophisti- 
cated old  John  Bull  Port, — "  you  really  prefer, 
my  dear  sir,  the  Church  to  the  House  of 
Commons  ?" 

"  I  do,  my  lord,  certainly,"  was  William's 
reply ;  "  but  that  preference  will  not  much  re- 
commend me  to  your  lordship's  good  opinion, 
when  I  confess  that  I  have  not  now  the  power 
to  choose  between  them.** 
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'*  No,  sir!''  replied  Dr.  Trochee,  with  a  slig-i 
tinge  of  surprise  in  his  manner.  '^  I  shoiJ^Z. 
have  thought  no  gentleman  in  England  woixJ^ 
have  it  more  in  his  power.  Your  fiunily  hm^ 
been  so  long  at  Alverley,  and  has  so  constantly 
represented  the  borough,  that  there  could  hp 
no  doubt  of  your  being  elected  by  a  constituencj^ 
possessing  such  constitutional  principles." 

"  I  beg  pardon,  my  lord,"  William  replied; 
^^  I  fear  your  lordship  is  not  aware  that  our 
interest  at  Alverley  ended  at  my  father's  death, 
and  that  the  new  proprietor  of  the  HaQ  will 
doubtless,  make  use  of  the  interest  which  our 
family  formerly  possessed  in  die  borough." 

"  What.^  cried  his  lordship,  putting  his  glav 
somewhat  hastily  on  the  table,  though  it  mint  ' 
be  confessed  that  it  was  empty ;  "  do  you  really  * 
mean    to  say  that  you   are  no  longer  at  Al- 
verley ?" 

"  Certainly,  my  lord.  I  am  very  much  sor- 
prised  that  your  lordship  was  not  aware  of  it.^ 

^^  It  is  strange  that  I  did  not  know  it,"  said 
his  lordship  after  a  pause  of  apparent  medita- 
don;  ^^I  must  have  forgotten  it,  I  suppose: 
and  really,  now  I  think  over  the  subject  again, 
I  have  a  faint  recollection  that  I  have  heard  it 
before." 
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William  was  surprised  and  grieved  that  the 
death  of  his  father,  and  the  ruin  of  his  family, 
were  matters  of  such  indifference  to  an  old  friend 
— he  judged  of  his  lordship  by  himself  or  his 
&ther;  but  there  was  this  important  difference 
between  them, — ^his  father,  though  he  had  been 
a  member  of  parliament,  had  taken  very  little 
personal  interest  in  politics,  beyond  listening 
patiently,  and  voting  conscientiously :  the  sub- 
jects of  his  dearest  interests  lay  £ur  away  from 
London — the  movements  of  his  heart  were  con- 
fined in  a  narrow  circle,  which  contained  only 
his  own  £Eunily  and  those  within  the  compass  of 
his  own  estates,  which  looked  up  to  him  as  a 
pattern :   but  his  lordship  was  one  of  the  most 
active  partisans  in  political  warfare ;  and  it  will 
not,  therefore,  be  surprising  that  his  passions, 
constantly  excited  in  public  struggles,  lefl  little 
room  for  the  cultivation  of  the  more  domestic 
diarities,  and  could  not  be  very  strongly  moved 
by  an  event  of  so  much  less  political  importance 
than   events  of  every-day  occurrence    in   the 
House — as  the  death  of  a  friend.    William  Her- 
bert knew  not  this.     He  felt  that  there  would 
have  been  great  sorrow  in  his  father's  house  for 
the  death  of  the  Bishop,  and  he  was  disappointed 
at  the  little  sympathy  he  had  found ;  but  he  was 
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now  ia  some  degree  used  to  miflfbrtoney  amt 
bore  this  fresh  sorrow  with  respectful  padenotw" 

'^  My  lord,"  William  replied  with  great  calaM 
ness,  ^^I  am  very  sorry  that  your  lordship-  i# 
unacquainted  with  the  circumstances  in  whicHl 
my  family  is  placed  by  my  father's  death,  as  I 
should  have  been  spared  the  pain  of  enteriagf 
into  the  particulars^'^ 

**  Oh,  pray  do  not  discuss  any  subject  di»i 
agreeable  to  yourself  T  said  his  lordshipu  r 

*^  I  feel  obliged  by  your  lordship's  kind  okmh 
sideration  of  my  feelings,"  replied  William^ 
"  but  I  must  state  in  general  terms  the  nature 
of  my  situation;  any  particulars  beyond  mj 
present  conmiunication  your  lordship  may  be 
readily  furnished  witlu  At  present  I  may  say^ 
that  on  looking  into  the  affairs  of  our  familj 
after  my  dear  father's  decease,  my  mother  found 
it  necessary  to  call  the  creditors  together,  and 
the  result  was,  that  when  she  had  paid  them  all^ 
there  was  lefl  only  sufficient  property  to  pur* 
chase  a  very  small  annuity,  which  will  just  kee|^' 
her  from  positive  want" 

'^  Well^  Sir  I"  said  his  lordship,  observing  thai 
William  paused ;  "  and  pray  what  is  the  object) 
of  this  communication  ?" 

"  I  believe,  my  lord,"  William  repUed,  **  that 
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when  I  mention  the  circumstance,  your  lordship 
will  recollect  that  you  have  formerly  done  me 
the  honour  of  examining  me  in  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  made  some  flattering  remarks  on  my 
proficiency." 

**  I  do  not  recall  the  circumstance  ;  but, 
proceed,"  said  the  Bishop. 

*^  Apart  fi'om  all  pecuniary  considerations," 
replied  William,  "  my  heart  is  set  on  becoming 
a  minister  of  the  gospel ;  but  in  giving  up  our 
property  to  our  creditors,  and  paying,  to  the 
last  farthing,  every  demand  against  the  family,  I 
find  myself  without  the  means  of  prosecuting 
my  studies,  and  taking  up  a  degree." 

"  And  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  were 
:ompelled  to  give  up  your  estates  to  your  cre- 
Jitorsr 

^  1  might,  perhaps,  have  retained  them  for  a 
time,  my  lord,"  William  replied ;  "  but  as  an 
honest  man,  I  was  bound  to  consider  the  actual 
wants  of  our  creditors  before  my  own  wishes. 
Of  the  justice  of  their  claims  there  could  be  no 
doubt,  and  I  could  not,  with  a  good  conscience, 
detain  property  from  them  for  prosecuting  my 
i»wn  interests." 

"I   hope,  Mr.  Herbert,"  said   his   lordship, 

VOL.   I.  H 
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**  that  the  present  proprietor  of  Alverley  main- 
tains the  principles  of  the  constitution  ?** 

"  Really,  my  lord,  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
his  principles — the  estate  was  sold,  I  suppose,  to 
the  highest  bidder ;  and  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  inquiries  were  made  as  to  his  poUtics." 

"  No  r  cried  his  lordship ;  **  you  have  been 
very  ill-advised ;  but,  let  me  see."  His  lordship 
then  referred  to  a  Parliamentary  Register,  when, 
discovering  that  the  present  owner  of  Alveriey 
was  a  Whig,  he  exclaimed — "  Really,  Mr.  Her- 
bert, I  am  pained  to  see  the  son  of  my  old 
fiiend  in  a  position  like  yours,  and  I  am  sure 
your  conduct  will,  at  some  future  day,  produce 
the  bitterest  remorse.  Sir,  you  have  put.  a 
weapon  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy  of  the 
constitution." 

"  I  am  sorry,"  William  replied,  "  that  my 
conduct  is  not  approved  by  your  lordship ;  but 
it  was  improbable  that  I,  as  a  minister  of  the 
gospel,  should  ever  be  intimately  concerned  in 
politics.  A  positive  duty  was  on  me,  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  creditors ;  and  at  such  a  time  all 
speculative  points  of  political  philosophy  must 
give  way  to  the  imperative  demands  of  honesty." 

"  I  am  sorry  that  you  were  not  better  in- 
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formed,"  replied  the  Bishop ;  "  but  praj  what  is 
the  object  of  your  present  visit?" 

'^  I  have  informed  your  lordship  that  I  have 
not  the  means  of  prosecuting  my  studies  at  the 
university,''  replied  William.  "  I  would  prefer 
the  ministerial  office  to  all  other  offices  the 
world  could  offer  me,  and  I  trust  that  neither 
my  life  nor  my  education  would  disgrace  that 
sacred  calling.  But,  my  lord,  I  am  at  present 
shut  out  fix)m  hope,  save  what  I  have  in  you ; 
and,  as  my  father's  old  and  faithful  friend,  I 
come  to  you  for  assistance." 

^^  Oh  I"  said  his  lordship,  in  an  uneasy  man- 
ner, "  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Herbert,  that  you  should 
have  called  on  me.  Really,  sir,  if  you  had 
considered  my  family,  the  necessities  of  my 
station,  and  the  very  small  emoluments  of  my 
see,  you  would  have  known  it  to  be  impossible 
for  me  to  assist  you." 

**  1  beg  your  pardon,  my  lord — I  do  not  re- 
quire pecuniary  assistance.  Your  lordship  pos- 
sesses great  influence,  not  only  in  my  own  college, 
but  in  all  the  colleges  of  the  university,  and  a 
word  from  you  would  serve  me  as  effectually  as 
the  utmost  command  of  wealth." 

^^  You  must  excuse  me,"  hb  lordship  replied, 
in  a  lofty  manner ;    *^  you,   perhaps,  overrate 
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any  little  influence  which  I  may  poflseBS  in  tmr 
universities;  but^  at  all  events,  sir,  such  iii^ 
fluence  ought  to  be  exerted  very  careAi^; 
and  I  could  not  justify  to  my  own  conscicnndf 
the  recommending  to  any  college  a  pertKMtf 
whose  conduct  I  did  not  perfectly  approve,  and 
to  whom  I  could  not  give  the  name  of  firiend.**  ' 

'«  A  friend,  my  lord  I"  William  begian ;  but 
he  was  interrupted  by  his  lordship  saying —     ■ -' 

"  Yes,  sir,  those  are  my  sentiments.  I 
cannot  recommend  a  man  to  whom  the  con^ 
stitution  is  not  before  all  other  subjects,  while 
you  have  done  all  that  lay  in  your  power  to  sub- 
vert it,  by  allowing  a  Whig  to  sit  for  Alverlcj^ 
and  give  his  aid  to  the  unholy  struggle  against 
the  glorious  church." 

**  My  lord,  you  mistake  me,"  said  Williank 
hastily,  "  Alverley  was  sold  by  the  executors, 
certainly  with  my  concurrence,  but  without  my 
interference ;  and  although  our  family  has 
always  commanded  a  vote,  it  is  by  no  meaM 
certain  that  a  future  possessor  will  do  so, 
unless  he  acquire  greater  property  in  the 
borough  than  we  ever  had." 

"  I  do  not  wish,  sir,  to  enter  into  particulars— 
my  mind  is  made  up.  I  should  advise  you  not 
to  think  of  the  church,  but  take  to  some  honest 
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employment ;  or,  if  you  persist,  I  can  only 
say,  you  must  look  for  no  extra  favour  from  the 
cburdi,  whose  interests  you  have  neglected. 
You  must  trust  to  the  interests  of  your  own  con- 
nexions.'' 

"  Then  I  fear,  my  lord,  my  case  is  hopeless," 
William  replied,  in  a  tone  of  despair ;  "  but  I 
care  more  for  my  poor  mother  and  sister  than 
mysel£  I  have  no  relations  that  could  aid  me." 
"  No ! — why  have  you  applied  to  your  great- 
unde.  Lord  Berlingham  ?" 

**  I  have  never  seen  him,  my  lord." 
**  Apply  to  him,  then,  at  once,  sir ;  he  is  the 
most  likely  person  to  assist  you." 
**  I  have  no  claim  on  him,  my  lord." 
"  No  claim  on  him  I — and  yet  you  come  to 
me?     You  will  please  yourself,  but  I  repeat, 
that  you  ought  to  apply  to  him  at  once." 

**  With  submission,  my  lord,  I  would  prefer — ^ 
**  Prefer  I  prefer  1"  cried  his  lordship,  in  an 
exalted  voice  of  wonder;  ^^  do  I  not  recom- 
mend you  to  i^ply  to  your  uncle  ?  But  I  see 
how  it  is^"  continued  the  Bishop,  as  he  raised 
himself  heavily  from  his  damask-covered  loung- 
ing chair — ^'  you  are  not  sufficiently  humble, 
sir — ^you  are  proud,  sir ;  but  pride  will  not  do 
for  a  man  who  wishes  to  enter  the  church* 
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Humility,  sir — humility,  is  a  much  more  be- 
coming, as  well  as  more  useful,  virtue.  But  I 
— I  forgot  that  I  have  an  engagement  for  this 
evening.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  ring  the 
bell?" 

William  did  ring  the  bell,  and  when  the 
servant  came,  the  Bishop  ordered  his  carriage*  to 
be  got  ready  immediately;  and  left  the  room, 
wishing  William  a  very  good  night  The 
young  man  was  not  very  well  acquainted  with 
the  manners  of  the  great  world,  and  his  present 
object  was  to  save  himself  from  utter  ruin  :  I 
trust,  therefore,  that  the  reader  will  not  alto- 
gether condemn  him  as  a  low-spirited  fellow, 
when  I  confess  that  he  did  not  immediatelj 
leave  the  house.  The  Bishop's  sudden  altem- 
tion  of  manner  puzzled  him — he  could  not 
believe  that  he  had  received  a  final  answer, 
and  he  sat  down,  expecting  to  see  his  lordship 
or  Mrs.  Trochee,  to  give  further  explanations ; 
but,  after  waiting  about  half  an  hour,  during 
which  the  servant  entered  two  or  three  timeSi 
and  looked  out  of  the  window  in  a  very  in- 
dependent and  consequential  manner,  he  in- 
quired whether  he  could  see  his  lordship  again 
that  night,  and  receiving  a  direct  negative,  he 
left  the  house. 
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When  William  Herbert  left  the  episcopal  palace, 
as  it  was  too  late  to  commence  his  homeward 
journey,  he  went  to  a  humble  inn  in  the  city, 
where  he  slept,  or  tried  to  sleep.  As  soon  as 
daylight  shone  into  his  room,  he  arose,  and  set 
out  to  communicate  his  disappointment  to  the 
only  persons  in  the  world  that  seemed  to  care 
£>r  his  misfortunes.  He  had  somewhere  about 
thirty  miles  to  walk,  and  it  was  a  beautiful 
morning;  but  the  length  of  his  joiuney  gave 
him  no  pain,  and  the  beauty  of  nature  no 
pleasure :  his  heart  was  too  much  occupied  with 
his  late  disappointment  to  be  influenced  by  any 
other  subject  All  the  world  seemed  to  have 
conspired  against  him.  Even  the  friends  on 
whom   he   had  most  depended  for  the  active 
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sympathy  of  assistance,  saw  his  destructicm  wiA 
immovable  indifference — he  had  no  firieDda  in 
all  the  world.  But,  yes ;  he  had  two  fiieiid3<-«<j» 
he  had  a  mother  and  a  sister,  in  the  tmlh  jql 
whose  affection  he  could  depend ;  and  ib% 
shuffling  hypocrisy  of  former  friends  impre8«li 
him  with  a  more  exalted  sense  of  the  temtf, 
and  inestimable  value  of  their  love.  He  I<»^ieid 
to  be  once  more  with  them :  and  his  tale  otmq^ 
tification  and  frustrated  hopes  did  not  slachqp 
his  pace.  There  was  something  not  only  Yewj 
dreadful  in  the  absolute  unsuccessfulness  of  l/ia 
journey,  but  there  was  something  ridiculoifli 
about  the  failure  after  the  buoyant  assurance  of 
success  :  but  he  hastened  on  to  tell  it  all ;  h|^ 
knew  that  his  tale  would  not  create  any  ludi- 
crous images  in  the  mind  of  his  anxious  mother 
and  that  no  event  in  the  life  of  her  son,  wbetheir 
it  was  ludicrous  or  vicious,  could  fail  to  exchfe 
her  serious  sympathy,  if  it  gave  him  a  single 
emotion  of  pain.  : 

Thirty  miles  were  a  long  day's  walk  for  cue 
imused  to  pedestrian  exercise.'  Railroads  jbad 
not  in  those  days  penetrated  to  that  part  of 
England;  and  even  if  they  had,  he  was  travel 
ling  a  way  in  which  they  could  not  have  mudi 
hastened  his  journey;  by  which  I  mean,  not 
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that  he  'was  traTelling  in  by-roads,  6r  cross- 
country lanes,  but  that  he  had  ho  money  to 
pay  for  riding.  His  heart,  however,  bore  him 
^>  against  his  bodily  fatigue,  and,  shortly  after 
sunset,  he  reached  the  wicket-gate  tliat  led 
through  the  garden  to  his  mother's  cottage. 

A  faint  light  glimmered  through  the  diamond 
panes,  and  he  walked  softly  to  the  Window  to 
enjoy  the  peculiar  pleasure  of  looking  in  unob- 
aerved  upon  dear  relations,  in  their  fkiiiiliar  and 
CTery-day  circumstances.     He   was  somewhat 
surprised  at  what  he   saw.     The  plough-boy, 
Wilson,  was  sitting,  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  at 
the  table,  on  which  a  candle  was  burning,  and 
Fanny  was  evidently  teaching  him   to  read, 
under  the  eye  of  her  mother,  who  was  sitting  in 
the  chimney  comer.     Mrs.  Herbert  seemed  to 
enjoy  the  scene,  and  William  also  enjoyed  it 
Wilson  was  too  or  three  years  older  than  Fanny  ; 
but  there  seemed  nothing  indelicate  or  improper 
in  her  office.  It  was  not  a  man  and  a  woman  in 
equal  and  famiUar  intercourse.     The  superior 
intellect  and  cultivation  of  the  young  maiden 
compared  with  the  awkward  ignorance  of  the 
clown,  rendered  it  impossible  to  think  of  their 
comparative  ages ;  she  seemed  a  woman  {caching 
a  chiid ;  and  no  thought  of  impropriety  could 

h3 
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arise  in  the  mind  of  an  observer^  any  more  than 
from  a  painting  of  an  angel  watching  over  a 
man,  in  which,  though  the  lineaments  of  the 
celestial  1>eing  arc  those  of  a  woman,  the  supe- 
rior innocence  and  intelligence  prevent  those 
thoughts  and  suspicions  which  the  habits  of 
society  render  inevitable,  when  we  observe  two 
persons  of  different  sexes  meeting  on  familiar 
terms  in  the  circumstances  of  common  life. 

For  a  few  minutes,  William  enjoyed  the  scene  ; 
but  longing  to  make  one  in  the  family  circle,  he 
lifted  the  latch,  walked  in,  and,  in  a  moment, 
his  mother  and  sister  were  in  his  arms^  while 
the  clown,  with  a  kind  of  natural  good  taste, 
took  up  his  book,  and  shuffled  out  of  the 
house. 

William's  tale  was  soon  told,  as  he  had  no- 
thing to  relate  but  utter  disappointment:  his 
mother's  reply  was  given  as  soon,  since  she  had 
no  hopes  to  communicate.  She  could  only  ad- 
vise him  to  stay  at  home  with  her,  and  trust  in 
Providence.  This  advice,  perhaps,  was  not  very 
palatable  to  one  who  wished  to  be  moving  up- 
wards in  the  world;  but  on  what,  except 
Providence,  can  a  man  trust,  when  his  fellows 
have  denied  him  aid  ?  William  did  for  a  while 
trust,  and  wait ;  but  to  the  man  of  active  mind. 
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a  waidDg  trust  becomes  the  most  difficult  test 
of  obedience ;  as  he  doubts  whether  Providence 
will  move  for  him,  if  he  does  not  first  move  for 
him8el£  William  had  saved  the  principal  part 
of  his  books  from  the  wreck  of  the  family  for- 
tune, and  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies,  and 
the  practice  of  horticulture,  he  contrived  to 
pass  away  a  few  days  with  some  degree  of  ease ; 
but  his  contentment  soon  wore  away,  and,  per- 
haps the  sooner,  that  he  devised  a  scheme,  to  be 
related  in  due  time,  by  which  he  beUeved  he 
could  improve  his  situation,  and  this  generated 
a  hope  which  made  his  present  mode  of  life 
insupportable. 

Scarcely  a  month  had  elapsed  since  his  visit 
to  the  Bishop,  when  one  evening,  the  members 
of  the  family  being,  as  usual  gathered  together 
in  the  chimney-comer,  William  opened  the 
subject  by  observing,  "  I  am  almost  tired  of 
this  life,  my  dear  mother." 

"  I  wish  you  could  find  suitable  employment," 
she  replied ;  "  but  what  is  to  be  done,  my  dear 
boy?" 

"  Almost  anything  would  be  better  than  this," 
he  siud,  "  for  I  am  not  only  living  on  you,  but 
I  am  wasting  my  best  years,  and  lessening  my 
chances  of  doing  something  beneficial  for  all  of 
us." 
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**  What  are  you  thinking  of,  WiDiam  T  hifl 
mother  asked.  **  If  I  did  not  know  jou  to  be 
above  deceit,  I  could  fancy  you  a  little  insincere 
in  saying  that  you  arc  living  on  me.  On  whom 
should  you  live,  if  not  on  me  ?  I  wish  it  were 
in  my  power  to  make  you  independent,  or  tx> 
provide  for  you  out  of  our  income;  but,  at 
present,  you  must  know  that  we  owe  everything 
to  your  care.  But  I  am  sure,  by  your  manner, 
that  you  have  formed  some  determination  with 
which  I  am  not  acquainted  ?" 

*^  Yes,  I  have ;  and  I  think  it  the  only  one 
left  mc,  by  which  I  could  test  my  own  unassisted 
powers  to  maintain  myself  Both  of  you  re- 
member, I  dare  say,  that  I  tried  my  hand  a 
good  deal  at  original  composition,  while  at 
school  and  college  ;  and  that  some  of  my  pro- 
ductions were  admitted  into  the  Constitutional 
Magazine,  with  compliments  from  the  editor. 
Now,  I  have  thought  that,  if  I  were  in  London, 
where  such  works  are  published,  by  constant 
attention  I  might  make  my  services  su£Sciently 
valuable  to  acquire  a  livelihood." 

*'But  why  not  stay  here,  and  write?  I 
should  think  your  mind  would  be  more  com- 
posed, and  fit  for  study.^ 

'*No,   no,  mother;   that  would  not  da     I 
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must  be  on  the  spot.  Who  knows  whether  I 
might  not  form  some  acquaintance)  or  discover 
•ome  opportunity  in  that  large  eitj^  that  would 
enable  me  to  pursue  my  original  destination  I"  i 

^  And  have  you,  my  dear  boy,  well  consi- 
dered the  great  perils  of  this  course  ?  Do  you 
reflect  that  authors  have  humaa  .j)asaionB9  and 
that  without  reputation  you  must  struggle 
those  that  have  gained  it  and  have  en* 
the  sympathies  of  the  nation  -in  their 
&vour?  K  you  appear  Ukely  to  be  successfiil, 
jealousy  and  envy  will  throw  obstacles  in  your 
way.  I  &ncy  that  in  authoiship^  as  well  as  in 
other  occupations,  merit  alone  wiU  not,  without 
great  dilBculty  and  delay,  be  sucoesrful  against 
that  kind  of  merit  or  talent  which  has  gained 
influence'  in  the  world  f  wealth  or  patronage 
spnxe  the  adventurer  the  most  laborious  and 
most  wearisome  part  of  the  struggle ;  so  thlit, 
if  you  look  to  establish  a  reputation  by  una^ 
sisted  merit,  you  must  be  content  to  work  very 
hard,  and  wait  very  long." 

That  is  true,  undoubtedly,'*  William  replied ; 

but  as  I  have  no  wealth  or  patronage,  and  as 
the  employment  of  my  education  in  the  pursuit 
of  literature  is  the  only  kind  of  industry  in  my 
power,  I  must  do  as  well  as  I  can  without  them. 
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As  for  the  mere  labour^  however  hard  and  con* 
stant  it  might  be,  it  would  seem  light  and  sweet 
to  me,  since  I  should  continually  remember  I 
was  working  for  you." 

"I thank  God,  for  my  children,"  cried  the 
mother,  with  a  sudden  burst  of  emotion^  and 
embracing  them  both.  ^^  You  are  all  I  could 
wish,"  she  continued.  ^^  But,  my  dear  son^ 
before  you  finally  resolve  on  this  step,  consider 
well  the  dangers  of  London ;  to  one,  like  you, 
unprotected  and  unknown — and  consider  the 
anxious  hearts  you  would  leave  behind." 

"  Oh  1  do  not  leave  us,  William,"  Fanny 
cried,  flinging  her  arms  round  his  necL 

^^  I  hope  you  do  not  apprehend  that  I  should 
fall  into  the  vices  prevalent  in  large  cities,"  said 
William,  to  his  mother.  '^  You  do  not  fear  that 
I  should  give  you  cause  to  blush  for  me  ?" 

"  Oh  no,  my  dear ;  I  dare  trust  you  in  any 
temptations.  I  have  the  most  perfect  trust  in 
you.  I  know  that  you  love  us;  and  you  know 
that  we  should  never  raise  our  heads  again,  if 
you  were  to  add  shame  to  our  sorrow.  But 
that  I  cannot  fear.  I  was  thinking  only  of  the 
loneliness  and  danger  of  a  city  to  a  youth  like 
you   unknown.     Who  is   to   shield  you   from 
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violence,  and  who  to  nurse  you  in  sickness  ? 
Those  are  the  dangers  that  I  fear.^ 

"  But,  mother,"  said  William,  confidently,  "  do 
not  suppose  that,  because  I  go  to  London,  I 
therefore  go  out  of  your  reach  and  knowledge. 
My  humble  and  retired  mode  of  life  will 
hardly  attract  violence ;  and  at  the  approach  of 
sickness,  I  can  always  write,  or  return  to  you." 

Conversations  of  this  nature  passed  between 
the  members  of  the  family  very  fi^quently, 
during  the  next  few  days,  by  which  William,  if 
he  did  not  convince  his  mother  and  sister,  ac- 
customed them  to  the  subject,  and  familiarized 
them  with  the  thought  of  separation.  He  him- 
self grew  every  hour  more  impatient  to  begone, 
until  at  length  Mrs.  Herbert  yielded  to  her 
son^s  repeated  requests,  and  gave  a  reluctant 
permission  for  his  departure.  As  soon  as  that 
was  obtained,  William  packed  up  his  books,  and, 
with  a  very  small  supply  of  money,  though  more 
than  he  was  willing  to  take,  bade  farewell  to 
his  beloved  relations,  and  started  for  the  me- 
tropoUs. 
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CHAPTER  L 


If  ever  you  get  into  conversation  with  a 
Frenchman,  in  any  of  the  provinces  of  his 
native  country^  be  sure  that  one  of  the  earliest 
questions  asked  of  you  will  be  respecting  La 
Paris.  J£  you  are  journeying  in  the  direction 
of  the  metropolis,  the  provincial  will  say,  "  Ah  I 
monsieur  is  going  to  Paris  I"  If  your  road  leads 
away  from  it,  he  will  remark,  ^^  Ah  I  monsieur 
has  been  to  Paris !''  and  a  sigh  escapes  him,  full 
of  meaning  and  tender  love ;  it  seems  to  speak 
of  a  pleasure  which  he  has  enjoyed,  a  pleasure 
which  he  trusts  to  enjoy,  or  a  pleasure  too 
sweet  and  precious  to  be  hoped  for  by  him. 
Paris  is  to  a  Frenchman  all  that  he  can  imagine 
of  heaven ;  France  itself  the  land  of  glory,  is 
not  a  word  of  such  power  and  of  such  love  as 
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La  Paris.  The  thriving  tradesman  of  the 
country  pays  it  an  annual  visit,  to  sweeten  the 
labours  of  the  rest  of  the  year;  the  man  who 
has  made  his  fortune  starts  for  Paris,  to  conclude 
his  days  in  spending  it ;  the  man  who  has  lost 
his  fortune,  or  never  had  one,  instinctively  turns 
his  face  towards  Paris,  as  the  only  place  where 
he  can  hope  to  find  one.  The  creator,  the 
treasurer,  the  arbiter  of  all  that  a  Frenchman 
loves — the  dance,  the  concert,  the  farce— domi- 
noes, cards,  billiards — shop-windows,  coflfee- 
rooms,  promenades  —amours,  fanfaronnades,  con- 
spiracies— Paris  can  say  of  France  what  Le 
Grrand  Monarque,  Louis  Quatorze,  said  of  the 
constitution — "  C'est  moi !" 

But  however  delightful  all  these  things  are  at 
certain  times,  as  matters  of  constancy,  perhaps, 
they  are  suitable  rather  to  that  people  than  to 
the  whole  human  race  ;  and  there  are  some 
nations  which,  instead  of  considering  them  of 
the  first  importance,  would  not  scruple  to  call 
old  Madame  Lutetia  a  boasting  and  frivolous 
old  lady.  But  suppose  steady,  grave  old  London 
were  to  take  it  into  her  unpretending  head  to 
boast,  what  other  city,  what  other  people  would 
doubt  her  right  to  a  little  self-glorification? 
She  would  not  suppose  that,  as  a  creat<^  of 


amusements  for  idle  howcs,  diei  must  be  the 
observed  of  all  observers,  n<»r  even  as  tbe  capital 
of  Ei^landj  the  world's  mistress;  but  looking 
on  the  solid  interests  of  all  people — the  in* 
dostry,  the  labours,  the  business  of  nadons^  she 
might  truly  say,  ^^I  am  the  world  I"  .  But  even 
more  than  this;  she  might  say  that  not  only  is 
the  existing  world  dependent  on  her  greatness, 
and  the  creature  of  her  will,  but  that  she  is 
like  the  fiimous  mythological  e^  by  which 
cieation  was  shadowed  forth,  since  in  her  are 
generated  and  matured  the  embryo  destinies  of 
the  world  yet  undeveloped.  She  wants  no 
wiJls  to  keep  her  honest  people  in  subjection ; 
she  wants  no  walls  to  keep  off  die  foe ;  unarmed 
8|ie  stands  on  the  open  plain,  her  name  alone 
rendering  useless  the  patriotism  of  her  children. 
But  woe  be  to  them  that  should  suppose  her 
silence  to  be  the  silence  of  fear  or  want  of  pre* 
paration !  A  glance  at  her  wonderful  river 
which  connects  her  with  all  seas,  and  by  which 
she  controls  all  seas  and  all  realms,  will  suffice 
to  satisfy  her  friends  and  convince  her  foes. 
The  myriads  of  beautiful  ships  on  the  broad 
expanse  of  that  mighty  river,  are  such  evidence 
of  quiet  and  irresistible  power,  as  the  present 
world  can  behold  in  no  other  {dace,  and  the 
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former  world  never  saw.  The  enoimous  bulk 
of  her  instruments  of  power  are  sufiBcient, 
without  a  man,  to  keep  off  the  enemy  as  long 
as  the  armed  walls  of  Troy ;  yes,  unprotected 
by  a  man,  her  ships  would  take  longer  to  destroy 
than  any  realm  in  the  universe,  protected  by 
all  its  power. 

But  what  shall  be  said  of  the  citizens  of  this 
vast  forest  of  bricks  ?     Did  the  ancient  or  the 
modem  world  ever  see  their  equals  ?    I  speak 
not  of  their  number,  though  that  exceeds  the 
knowledge  of  all  ages,  whatever  may  be  &bled 
of  Nineveh,  of  Thebes,  and  of  Rome.     I  speak 
not  of  their  magnificence,  though  that  throws 
into  the  shade  the  gewgaw  of  the  merchant- 
princes  of  Genoa  and  Venice.     I  speak  of  their 
solid  wealth,  their  power,  their  greatness ;  and 
in  those  things  all  the  ages  of  the  world  dwindle 
away  into  insignificance  before  them.     They 
gather  into  their  storehouses  the  produce  of  all 
lands ;  they  spread  over  the  earth  the  produce 
of  all  lands ;    their  ships  penetrate  where  ship 
never  penetrated  before ;  they  carry  the  wants 
and   the   gratifications  of  civilization  into  the 
most  barbarous  regions;    they  stimulate   and 
depress,  they  create  and  destroy  the  industry  of 
nations  by  a  stroke  of  their  pen ;  through  them 
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the  spoon  of  the  Birmingham  artisan,  and  the 
print  of  the  Manchester  weaver  are  used,  where 
never  was  placed  the  foot  or  heard  the  name  of 
an  European.  The  fame  of  London  extends 
to  regions  where  the  fame  of  Britain  was  never 
known,  and  the  name  of  a  London  merchant 
is  honoured  by  people  who  have  not  heard  of 
Britain's  monarch. 

But  how  intimately  are  virtue  and  religion 
mingled  with  this  greatness!     I  speak  not  of 
the  evidence  given  by  the  myriads  of  spires  and 
towers  which  direct  the   thought   to   heaven. 
London  is  illustrious  for  her  charity.     Not  a 
street  has  she  which  does  not  offer  relief  from 
some  accident  of  humanity.     The  blind,  the 
dumb,  the  halt,  the  maimed,  have  all  their  par- 
ticular asylums,  where  everything  in  the  power 
of  man  is  done  for  them.     The  child  who  has 
no  parent  finds  a  home  provided  by  the  city ; 
the  woman  whose  husband  did  not  live  to  see 
the  birth  of  his  child,  finds  the  care  of  a  hus- 
band in  a  charitable  institution  ;  the  sailor  and 
soldier  returning  from  the  victorious  battles  of 
their  kingdom,  find  a  palace  ready  to  receive 
them ;  the  thief  can  find  employment  and  in- 
struction in  a  penitentiary ;  the  man  wounded 
by  a  fell  from  the  roof  of  a  palace,  or  by  the 
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falling  in  of  a  hovel^  has  a  bed  always  ready  to 
receive  him  ;  even  the  wretched  prostitute  has 
always  the  gate  of  an  asylum  open  to  her»  in 
which  she  may  indulge  the  holiness^  and  be 
spared  the  mortification  of  penitence.  Nor  yet 
only  to  her  own  citizens  or  her  own  tongue  is 
her  benevolence  extended  —  it  reaches  eveiy 
comer  of  the  globe,  and  pervades  every  part  of 
it  Neither  the  secret  rock,  nor  the  frowning 
iceberg,  the  frozen  breath  of  the  pole,  or  the  fire 
of  the  torrid  zone,  can  keep  it  back  ;  wherever 
a  keel  of  British  oak  can  work  its  way,  or  the 
foot  of  a  courageous  Briton  can  penetrate,  the 
spirit  of  London  is  breathed  by  her  missionaries, 
and  that  spirit  is  the  word  of  God,  and  know* 
ledge,  and  industry,  and  liberty. 

Yes,  liberty,  the  first  and  last  glory  of  man, 
London  is  thy  home  I  There  thou  standest  forth 
in  the  unsullied  brightness  of  thy  nature.  The 
whip  of  the  master,  the  sword  of  the  tyrant,  reach 
not  to  thy  shores ;  the  malignant  rage  of  the  op- 
pressor may  indulge  itself  in  the  far-off  lands  of 
the  world,  but  it  wanes  into  impotency  as  it 
looks  onthe  queen  of  the  world. 

But  to  descend  from  these  grand  consider- 
ations to  others  of  a  more  domestic  nature. 
What  place  like  London  for  the  man  that  wants 
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society  I     Here  may  he  find  the  noblest  in  the 
world ;  since,  throughout  the  land,  whenever  a 
man  begins  to  rise  above  his  fellows,  or  possesses 
the  qualities  necessary  to  elevation,  he  directs 
his  dll^ps  towards  London,  as  the  only  place  fit 
for  ^e  struggles  of  his  ambition  or  the  testi- 
monials of  his  success.     All  skiU,  all  genius,  all 
talent,  that  the  whole  land  can  produce  in  all 
die  arts  and  sciences,  are  drained  firom  the  pro- 
nnces  to  fill  up  the  glory  of  London,  and  take 
their  proper  place  in  that  storehouse  of  wisdom 
and  greatness.     But  to  the  man  that  seeks  re- 
diement,  what  part  of  the  world  offers  such 
advantages  ?    The  solitude  of  a  country  town 
or  a  village  is  notoriety  in  a  small  circle,  and 
the  retired  man  has  not  only  to  undergo  the 
ceremonious  t^all,  and  the  salutation  of  every 
person  who  has  once  seen  him,  but  the  un- 
remitted observation  and  supervision  of  every 
person  in  the  neighbourhood,   firom   the   first 
suspicions  raised  by  his  coming  until  the  libel 
which  surely  attends  his  going.     Should  he  fly 
to  the  solitary  cruelty  of  fishing,  he  will   be 
accosted  by  the  gentleman  who  sat  beside  him 
at  church.    If  he  take  a  book  into  the  depths  of 
a  wood,  he  will  meet  the  person  whom  he  saw  at 
the  grocer^s  a  few  days  back,  who  will  inquire 

VOL.  L   •  I 
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whether  he  loves  solitude.  If  he  stays  at  home, 
every  old  maid  in  the  place  will  call  to  obtain 
his  contributions  and  acquaintance.  But  Lon- 
don ! — what  woods  or  streams  in  the  whole  globe 
have  such  solitudes  as  thy  streets  and  courte ! 
Even  the  inns  and  hotels,  which  in  the  country 
are  the  very  fountains  of  publicity,  are,  in 
London,  resources  for  the  quiet  man;  for  m 
them  might  he  live  to  the  age  of  Methuselah,  if 
he  pay  his  way,  without  acquiring  a  single  ac- 
quaintance besides  the  waiter.  Who  at  No.  5 
knows  who  lives  on  the  first  floor  of  No.  6  ? 
Nobody  ever  thought  of  inquiring,  and  what  is 
the  secret  of  solitude ;  but  that — ^nobody  thinks  of 
inquiring.  But  if  the  streets  are  such  solitudes, 
what  are  the  lanes,  and  alleys,  and  courts  ?  Is 
there  any  solitude  in  the  world  «o  perfect  as 
that  of  a  fifth-floor  garret  in  a  court  that  opens 
into  an  alley,  which  leads  into  a  lane,  which 
terminates  in  an  obscure  street  Imagine  the 
quiet  life  of  the  inhabitant  of  such  a  place.  No 
dear  friend  of  a  week's  duration,  no  passing  ac- 
quaintance, no  forsaken  and  religious  virgin, 
would  ever  penetrate  his  dire  abode.  There 
might  he  exist — labouring,  speculating,  writing, 
or  thinking — and  there  might  he  die,  rich  or 
poor,  on  down  or  on  the  boards,  and  there 
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might  he  lie  and  &de  away  into  a  skeleton^  and 
nobody  know  it^  save  the  landlord  when  he 
called  for  his  rent 

But,  above  all  things,  London  is  the  place  for 
the  unfortunate  man  of  genius.  Here  he  stands 
in  the  centre  of  the  civilized  world ;  he  offers 
his  genius  to  his  fellow  men  in  the  most  favour- 
able situation — ^in  the  great  mart  of  talent  No 
longer  can  the  whisper  of  suspicion,  the  malig- 
nant lie  of  petty  spite,  the  insinuated  calumny 
of  personal  hatred,  operate  against  him.  He 
standi,  as  it  were,  cleared  from  all  the  acci- 
dental circumstances  of  his  own  nature  and 
poaition,  and  addresses  himself  to  the  world — 
a  world  that  never  decides  with  injustice  or 
piejudloe. 


i2 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Thoughts  somewhat  like  the  above  passed 
through  William  Herbert's  mind  as  he  entered 
the  modem  Babylon;  and  ought,  perhaps,  to 
have  been  called  by  the  technical  term  used  in 
such  circumstances  by  the  novel-writing  pror 
fession,  a  mental  exclamation,  by  which  is  meant 
an  exclamation  in  which  a  good  deal  is  thought* 
and  nothing  said.  The  reader,  who,  know- 
ing the  world,  judges  of  William  Herbert  by. 
this  rhapsody,  will  set  him  down  as  a  veij 
curious  specimen  of  ignorance,  if  he  has  not 
done  so  already,  by  learning  that  he  went  to 
London  in  the  expectation  of  earning  a  liveli- 
hood by  his  pen,  without  a  patron,  an  acquaint* 
ancc,  or  a  knowledge  of  the  literary  manners  of 
our  great  city.     But  it  must  now  be  said,  that 
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the  whole  of  William's  plan  was  not  communi- 
cated to  his  mother,  and,  consequently,  not  to 
the  reader.  He  was  not  so  weak  as  to  suppose 
that  a  person  of  his  youth  and  inexperience 
could  expect  a  very  important  result  from  pe- 
riodical literature,  especially  since  it  has  dege- 
nerated from  the  ancient  solemnity  of  moral  and 
theological  discussicm  into  the  somewhat  light 
and  Aigitive  narrative  of  humorous  adventure 
and  peculiar  manners.  William  had  a  more 
important  object  in  view.  In  the  course  of  his 
studies  he  had  often  been  struck  with  the  variety 
of  opinions  in  the  world  on  the  same  subject, 
the  heat  and  acrimony  with  which  they  were 
asserted  and  disputed,  and  the  universal  disunion 
and  ill-feeling  consequent  on  it ;  and  believing 
that  this  evil  proceeded,  in  a  great  measure, 
from  a  want  of  charity  and  an  excess  of  self- 
esteem,  he  &ncied  that  an  appeal  to  the  common 
sense  of  mankind  would  turn  their  heads,  if  not 
their  minds,  and  render  them,  if  not  of  the  same 
way  of  thinking  on  all  subjects,  yet  quiet  and 
kind  to  the  persons,  and  respectful  towards  the 
opinions,  of  such  as  conscientiously  differed  from 
them.  Perhaps,  if  William  had  thought  as  much 
on  the  probabiUty  of  effecting  the  reformation, 
as  on  the  excellence  of  the  change  when  effected, 
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he  might  not  have  engaged  in  the  work  quite  so 
earnestly;  but  he  was  not  fisu*  from  believing, 
what  is  by  no  means  the  case,  that  to  address  an 
incontrovertible  argument  to  a  person  involves 
the  necessity  of  convincing  him ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, while  yet  in  the  imiversity,  he  had  begun 
to  collect  materials,  to  frame  chains  of  reasoning, 
and  to  adorn  them  with  the  flowers  of  ancient 
literature,  and  made  considerable  pn^ress  in 
what  seems  to  be  the  most  essential,  though 
frequently  it  is  not  the  most  difficult  part  of  a 
book — namely,  the  writing  of  it  The  comple- 
tion, then,  of  this  great  work,  which  was  to 
eradicate  from  society  its  most  universal  evil, 
was  bis  principal  object  in  turning  his  &ce  to- 
wards London ;  but  as  he  had  very  little  moneys 
and,  although  not  of  great  appetite,  was  not 
exactly  used  to  live  entirely  on  hope,  the  chance 
that  he  might  starve  before  reputation  and  profit 
could  flow  in  upon  him  fit)m  the  work,  was 
provided  against  by  the  plan  of  earning  as  much 
money  as  he  could  by  employing  his  spare  time 
on  the  magazines,  and  living  frugally  on  it  until 
the  publication  of  the  great  work  rendered  such 
remuneration  unnecessary.  Supposing  the  plan 
to  be  a  good  one,  he  was  in  a  situation  to  carry 
it  out  successfully,  being  capable  of  long  and 
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inoeasant  application,  habitually  extremely  frugal, 
and,  what  was  at  least  of  equal  importance,  fa- 
vourably known  to  an  editor  of  a  respectable 
magazine^  His  first  step  was  fortunate — ^he  se- 
cured cheap  and  comfortable  apartments  in  a 
situation  sufficiently  retired  for  study;  his 
landlady  was  an  honest,  respectable  woman,  the 
widow  of  a  substantial  farmer,  who  had  been 
dismissed  fi-om  his  farm  by  his  Grace  of  Not- 
tingham, in  consequence  of  a  neglect  of  the 
steward  in  drawing  the  lease,  by  which,  al- 
though the  yearly  rent  was  very  acciurately  se- 
cured, no  covenant  was  entered  into  for  the  use 
of  the  tenant's  conscience,  in  consequence  of 
which  omission,  the  yeoman,  conceiving  that  his 
vote  was  his  own,  had  done  as  he  liked  with  it, 
in  giving  it  to  a  gentleman  who  usually  sat  in 
the  House  opposite  to  all  the  representatives  of 
his  Grace;  and,  of  course,  he  was  dismissed 
very  shortly,  with  the  brand  of  freedom  on  his 
forehead,  which  was  a  lasting  warning  to  all 
other  landowners  against  connexion  with  him. 
The  disobedience  of  the  tenant  was,  however, 
efiectually  punished ;  for,  deprived  of  the  means 
of  earning  his  bread  by  the  occupation  for  which 
he  had  been  educated,  he  had  been  gradually 
forced,  by  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  fix)m  the 
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region  of  broadacresinto  the  sfliokeliiidfilth  of  the 
city,  where  he  did,  not  live  long,  but  left  a  widow 
to  maintain  her  six  children,  by  the  employ- 
ment of  the  small  remains  of  his  little  capital  in 
the  precarious  occupation  of  letting  lodj^ngs. 
But,  though  the  &rmer  will  be  justly  condemned 
by  the  reader,  that  condemnation  will  not,  I 
trust,  be  extended  to  his  widow,  who  was  a  very 
honest  woman,  never  meddUng  with  poUtics. 
She  endeavoured  to  make  William  feel  as  though 
he  were  at  home,  without  bothering  him  from 
morning  tiU  night,  and  charging  him  a  per 
centage  for  her  trouble  on  every  article  that 
came  into  the  house  for  him,  which  was  all  that 
William  or  his  friends  could  expect  from  her, 
and  a  pretty  considerable  deal  more  than  the 
generality  of  persons  are  so  lucky  as  to  find. 

Need  I  say  that  he  was  very  happy  in  his  hum- 
ble rooms  ?  A  gentle  tailor  of  seventeen,  struck 
with  a  first  love  by  the  sight  of  Miss  Angelica 
Tape,  a  milliner  of  fifteen — a  maiden  lady  of 
forty-five,  listening  to  the  declaration  of  an  in- 
teresting young  man  of  twenty — ^the  mayor  of 
Noodlcm  opening  the  letter  ^diich  conveys  his 
Majesty's  wish  to  make  him  a  knight — ^the  un- 
purchasable  patriot,  when  a  place  has  been 
insinuated*-have  each  and  all  been  considered 
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to  doubt  the  fiJl  of  man,  and  that  any  kind  of 
misery  was  ever  brought  into  the  world;  but, 
however  Inaght  and  beaudfiil  may  be  those  mo* 
menta  <^  existence,  they  £9ide  away  into  dim 
indifierence  before  the  natures  of  the  man  who 
is  turning  over  the  pages  o£  his  first  work,  and 
^)eculating  on  its  immortality — and  its  sale. 

But,  besides  this  source  of  happiness,  which  was 
inseparable  from  his  circumstances,  he  had  ano- 
ther, by  no  means  of  less  importance,  as  it  is  cer- 
tainly of  much  less  firequent  occurrence — he  did 
obtain  employment  on  a  magazine,  and  received 
payment  for  his  compositions.  He  probably 
looked  on  this  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  in  former 
times  his  articles  had  been  accepted  by  the  editor 
of  the  same  work,  when  he  did  not  look  for  other 
reward  than  the  pleasure  of  seeing  himself  in 
print*  But  there  was  some  little  difference  be- 
tween the  two  cases;  for  it  is  by  no  means  an 
uncommon  thing  for  a  young  author,  whose 
works  have  been  admired  by  his  firiends  and 
complimented  by  editors,  to  find  his  merits  some- 
what less  willingly  admitted,  when,  to  the  plea- 
sure of  receiving  praise,  he  joins  the  expectation 
of  the  more  solid  satis&ction  of  pay. 

I  wouldnothave  the  reader  suppose  that  William 
received  such  ccmaideraUe  sums  firom  his  labours 
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in  this  department  as  to  enable  him  to  esgoj  ibm 
expensive  pleasures  of  London,  or  to  make  great 
additions  to  the  comforts  of  his  mother's  heme* 
He  had  been  connected  with  oi^ly  one  magi^ 
zine — that  was  published  only  once  a-month-~ 
only  one  article  could  i^)pear  in  one  pubUcation^ 
and,  of  course,  that  one  article  was  not  likely  to 
produce  very  great  riches  to  the  author.  B«t' 
what  he  received,  he  was  contented  with ;  it  kepi 
him  from  want,  and  from  the  strug^es  and  al» 
tercations  with  a  landlady,  which,  however  hu- 
morous in  description,  would  not  have  been  of 
the  character  which  his  habits  and  temperament 
had  fitted  him  to  engage  in.  His  landlady  had 
no  reason  to  be  dissatisRed  with  her  quiet  lodger^ 
and,  perhaps,  in  consequence  of  that  fact,  she 
gave  him  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  her. 
He  paid  his  way — ^a  grand  thing  in  humble  life 
— and  while  he  paid  it,  he  laboured  cheerfully 
for  the  ability  to  do  more.  The  close  confine- 
ment,  the  continual  labour,  afiected  him  not. 
Not  even  the  lark—- when  in  early  mom  of  spring 
he  darts  from  his  green  covert,  and  soaring  mid* 
way  between  earth  and  heaven,  bursts  fi^rth  in 
musical  delight,  fiur  firom  the  reach  of  the  spoiler 
— feels  his  innocent  heart  fuller  of  hope  and  jojf 
than  William,  when,  aroused  from  his  bed  by  the 
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shnll  cry  ^  the  infimt  sweep,  he  left  his  cham- 
ber, which  barely  contained  the  little  bed,  and 
made  it  look  as  though  it  was  straitened  for 
room,  and  sat  himself  down  to  the  work  which 
was  to  be  the  regeneration  of  his  family.  The 
life  c€  a  student  is  proverbially  barren  of.  inci- 
cident ;  and,  therefore^  although  every  hour  that 
William  Herbert  spent  in  the  composition  of 
his  important  work  was  of  exceeding  interest  to 
him,  I  must  be  excused  from  entering  into  a 
minute  detail  of  the  sources  of  that  interest,  as 
it  would  prdbably  be  much  less  interesting  to  a 
reader. 

Incessant  application  during  three  months 
oom|deted  the  work — a  work  which  he  could 
not  examine  without  satisfaction.  The  style 
was  not  less  correct  and  elegant  than  the  com- 
positions which  he  had  seen  praised  by  editors 
— the  argument  appeared  to  be  exact — the  il- 
histrations  were  to  the  point,  from  authors  of 
aocnent  and  modem  times,  whose  authority  could 
not  be  d»puted*^and  the  amdusions  speared 
to  flow  inevitably  firom  the  premises.  Nothing 
remained  to  be  added:  a  fiur  and  unprejudiced 
perusal  of  the  work  would  cei^tainly  annihilattf> 
the  acrimony  of  all  parties,  and  create  an  uni- 
versal good-will  and  brotherhood  throughout  the 
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whole  fiunily  of  man — nothing  in  ehort, 
'  y^anting  to  complete  the  fulfilment  of  his  orh> 
^Inal  intention  but — a  publisher. 

William  soon  selected  a  publisher.  The  mag- 
nates of  '^  the  Trade"  were  entirely  unknowo 
to  him ;  and  he  had  no  friend  to  introduce  or 
recommend  any  particular  individual,  so  that  he; 
had  them  all  to  pick  from.  He  decided  on  Mel 
Folio,  the  publisher  of  the  magazine  in  which  he 
wrote,  not  from  anything  he  knew  of  his  cha- 
racter, or  prepossession  in  his  favour,  but  because 
he  was  the  publisher  of  the  magazine  which  had 
produced  money  to  supply  his  wants — ^it  seemed 
a  proper  mark  of  respect  and  gratitude  to  giw 
that  gentleman  the  benefit  of  publishing  the 
work  in  return  for  the  convenient,  though  nol 
very  great  emolument,  which  he  had  received 
from  himi  or  what  he  very  erroneously  supposed 
the  same  thing,  from  his  editor. 

On  examining  his  sheets  of  copy,  and  taking 
into  consideration  the  dove-tailing  and  chapteis 
of  mere  connexion,  which  all  authors  are  com* 
pelled  to  manu&LCture,  he  could  discover  notbii^. 
wanting  to  a  complete  work:  he  made  a  fair 
copy  of  those  pages  which  bore  the  blackest 
evidence  of  the  author's  indecision  or  after* 
thoughts,  and  sewing  the  whole  into  a  tolerably 
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Itfrge  iB^okune,  set  out  with  it  to  the  establish- 
ment of  Mr.  Folio.  The  ground  floor  was  a 
very  handsome  shop^  suitable  to  the  fashionable 
part  of  the  town  in  which  it  was  situated ;  and 
after  wiuting  a  considerable  time^  while  a  party 
of  distinguished-looking  customers  was  des- 
pmu^ed,  he  received  an  elaborate  bow  from  one 
of  ihe  welt-dressed  gentlemen  in  attendance,  and 
desired  to  see  Mr.  Folio. 

**  Will  you  favour  me  with  your  card,  sir  ?" 
was  the  reply. 

William  handed  his  card  to  the  gentleman^ 
who  lefl  the  shop,  but  returned  in  a  few  seconds, 
and  with  the  utmost  urbanity  desired  Mr.  Her- 
bert to  follow  him.  From  the  extreme  respect 
which  was  evident  in  the  manner  of  his  attend- 
ant, and  the  readiness  with  which  he  was  con- 
ducted into  the  presence  of  the  great  Mr.  Folio, 
William  almost  believed  that  they  must  be  aware 
that  he  was  an  author.  Before  he  had  ascended 
the  stairs,  and  entered  the  saloon,  he  was  con- 
vinced that  such  WBS  the  case,  and  greatly  de- 
lighted was  he  with  the  conviction.  Not  so 
niiich  that  his  personal  vanity  was  gratified  by 
it,  or  that,  feeling  his  own  utter  poverty,  the  re- 
spectfiil  attentions  of  a  rich  man  were  an  omen 
of  good  fortune ;  but  that  it  enforced  and  illus- 
trated his  belief  of  the  general  justice  of  the 
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world   It  seemed  right  and  prc^r  that  asaa^ 
thoro  were  the  patrons  of  publiBhers^  and  tint' 
creators  of  their  fortunes,  so  they  shonld  te^ 
treated  with  respect  and  gratitude  by  them,     n 

Perhaps,  had  he  known  what  was  passing  ixi 
the  mind  of  Mr.  Folio  when  he  entered  his  pro^ ' 
sence,  this  opinion  might  have  been  somewhtf' 
modified,  and  he  might  have  supposed  either  tbflt' 
his  profession  was  unknown,  orthatjustice  and  gt»»' 
titnde  were  less  universal ;  for  that  great  gentle^ 
man's  face  acquired  a  dark  cloud  as  soon  as  it  wm 
turned  towards  the  visitor,  and,  in  place  of  acknow*^ 
ledging  his  bow,  he  turned  to  the  shopman  with  a; 
look  of  displeasure,  and  again  examined  WilliamV  • 
card.    But  the  habits  of  the  great  man  were  tot^'f 
courtly  to  permit  him  to  be  any  other  than  smoodl' 
and  gentle  in  his  personal  demeanour ;  his  digili«^ 
fied  features  relaxed  into  a  faint  smile  as  he  in* 
vited  his  visitor  to  take  a  seat,  and  remarked^ — ' 

**  I  have  the  honour  of  addressing  Mn  Hei>*' 
bert,  I  presume?"  1^ 

William  bowed,  and  Mr.  Folio  continued:—* 

**Your  appearance,  sir,  caused  me  no  little- 
surprise  ;  for,  as  you  accidentally  bear  the  saiM^' 
name  as  a  gentleman  who  for  some  years  ha0> 
done  me  the  honour  of  selecting  me  as  his  pQb^ 
lisher,  I  expected  to  see  him." 

The  reader  must  learn  that  the  room  in  which 
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tbe  gtntkman  sat  was  cf  very  noble  dimensioasy 
fimiisbed  with  the  most  exquisite  elegance,  and 
adorned  by  a  vast  assembli^e  of  nic-nac9  and 
omameDtSy  presented  by  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  the  literary  world,  with  whom  Mr.  Folio  had 
beeo  connected  in  the  course  of  l^e  last  forty 
years;  the  portraits  of  whom  by  the  first  artistSy 
and  in  most  gorgeous  frames,  completely  sur- 
rounded the  room.  It  seemed  rather  the  bower 
of  some  human  fairy  than  the  sitting-room  of 
the  white-headed  old  man  who  occupied  it,  dig- 
niiied  though  he  seemed  by  habit,  and  well 
dressed  by  his  tailor.  The  fact  was,  that  this 
room  was  a  &vourite  lounge  of  the  persons  of 
rank  connected  by  authorship  with  Mr.  Folic^ 
and  that  admission  was  rather  more  difficult 
of  attainment  than  Apsley  House  to  a  Whig,  or 
the  drawingHXK)m  of  an  attorney  in  a.  country 
town  to  a  tradesman.  It  will,  therefore,  not 
surprise  the  reader  to  learn,  that  although,  when 
Mr.  Folio  said  that  he  had  expected  another 
visitor,  he  spdi:e  ia  the  softest  tone  and  with  Ae 
most  obliging  manner,  yet  William  could  not 
help  fiseling  that  there  was  a  kind  of  rq>roacbi<f 
giving  him  to  understand  that  his  reception  was 
owing  to  accident,  and  he  apologized  £ot  being 
the  unwilling  cause  of  Mr.  Folio's  disappoint- 
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ment,  although  be  did  not  blame  himself  .wee 
the  medium  of  their  mtroductioii  was  his  fnwHy 
card,  which  of  course  he  had  a. right  to  use,  ..;.^/ 

"Oh,  don't  mention  it,  pray,  Mr.  Herbert !** 
saldMr.  Folio  withhip  blandestsmile ;  "lam veigft 
glad  of  the  accident  which  has  led  to  our  acf*^ 
quaintance,  and  I  will  at  once  take  the  libexly,<|f; 
intimacy  to  say,  that  at  about  this  hour  I  gje^ 
nerally  receive  a  great  number  of  visiton^ 
that,  perhaps,  I  might  be  unable  to  attend 
satisfactorily  as  I  might  wish  to  your  buauBieflfl^ 
unless  you  would  do  me  the  favour  to  commor« 
nicate  it  at  once." 

"I  have  a  work  here,  sir,  whicli  I  havej 
brought  for  publication,"  said  William,  handily  • 
his  MS.  to  Mr.  Folio. 

"  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Folio,  "  it  shall  receive  ray  best  attention.  *  Tnn 
vels,'  I  presume  ?" 

«  No,  sir." 

"Oh,  Politics?" 
.  "  No,  sir ;  it  is  an  Essay  on  a  very  important 
branch  of  morals." 

"  Indeed  I  morals ! — a  very  important,  tbougl^ 
perhaps,  not  very  popular  subject.  If  I  might 
be  allowed  to  judge,  sir,  I  should  say  that  this 
is  a  first  work." 
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"' Yeii,  Mr ;  so  fiir  f»  regards  the  size.  It  is  the 
first  Volume,  although  I  have  published  shorter 
works  in  Magazines.'* 

*' Yes,  sir,  I  understand.  Excuse  the  free- 
dom of  my  questions,  and  impute  it  to  Ae 
rather  unusual  manner  of  our  introduction!. 
Msj  I  inquire  if  you  belong  to  the  Herberts 
of  — r 

**  I  do  not,*  was  the  reply. 

«  Perhaps  to  the  Herberts  of T 

•'No,  sir;  my  father  lived  at  Alverley,  in 
Gloucestershire." 

"You  will  excuse  my  jfreedom,"  said  Mr. 
Folio;  "but  you  must  be,  of  course,  aware  of 
the  impossibility  of  deciding  on  your  work,  un* 
less  somewhat  of  the  author's  femily  be  known.* 

•  I  should  have  thought  a  perusal  of  the  work 
would  have  been  more  important,'*  said  Wil- 
liam. 

"  Why,  I  believe  that  is  the  case  with  some 
houses  in  the  city,"  replied  Mr.  Folio ;  "  but,  of 
course,  it  is  very  different  here ;  and  I  could 
not  think  of  engaging  in  a  work  unless  the 
author's  name  were  Icnown  to  the  fashionable 
world,  or  his  station  in  life  could  appear  in  the 
title-page." 

"  I  have  no  station,"  William  answered ;  "  and 
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my  name  is  certainly  not  known  to  the  fiishion^ 
able  world." 

'^  Perhaps,  sir,  as  a  matter  of  business^  joa 
know,  you  will  allow  me  to  suggest  that  eomp 
part  of  your  &mily  may  be  known  to  the 
fashionable  world.'' 

'^  Lord  BerUngham,  I  believe,  is  well  known 
in  the  circles  of  London ;  and  my  father  wip 
many  years  member  for  Alverley.  But  I  am 
not  acquainted  with  Lord  Berlingham ;  mj 
father  is  dead ;  and  there  is  no  person  of  rank 
that  I  have  the  right  to  claim  acquaintance  with.* 

"  Oh,  my  dear  sir,  that  will  do  very  well :  I 
should  think  that  we  could  dispose  of  an  edition 
of  a  work  by  the  *  nephew  of  a  Peer,  and  the 
son  of  an  ex-M.P.' " 

'^  Excuse  me,  sir,  I  have  no  right  to  use  Lead 
Berlingham's  name;  and  I  do  not  see  what 
additional  weight  a  work  on  Morals  would  re- 
ceive from  a  nobleman's  name  on  the   title* 
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^*  The  morals  might  not,  but  the  sale  would 
imdoubtedly  be  aided  by  a  striking  name ;  per* 
haps  you  could  mention,  if  not  a  relative,  yet  a 
friend,  whose  name  might  aid  the  wort** 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  William ;  "  I  am  slightly 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Slasher." 
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**I  am  afraid  his  name  would  be  of  no  use," 
said  Mr.  Folio,  with  a  smile. 

**I  mean  Mr.  Slasher,  the  Editor  of  the  *  Con- 
stitutional Magazine,'  in  which  a  series  of  arti- 
cles of  my  composition  have  appeared,  under 
the  signature  of  *  Tyro.' " 

**  Perhaps  so,  sir;  but  I  never  read  the  *  Con- 
stitutional' " 

"  No,  sir  I  Why  I  have  committed  an  egre- 
gious blunder ;  for  I  really  supposed  you  were 
the  publisher  of  it" 

**You  were  right,  sir;  I  am  the  publisher, 
and  owner  of  that  work ;  but  I  leave  all  the  de- 
tmis  of  it  to  Mr.  Slasher,  without  any  control 
over  his  selection  of  authors,  and,  as  I  say,  with- 
out reading  the  work,  which  I  am  told  is  a  very 
able  one.  But  Mr.  Slasher's  name,  though  he 
is  an  useful  editor,  on  a  title-page  would  do  no- 
thing for  your  work  besides  adding  to  the  ex- 
pense of  getting  it  up." 

"  I  know  of  no  other  person  whose  name  I 
could  give  you ;  but,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I 
would  just  say,  that  if  you  would  take  the  trou- 
ble to  peruse  the  work,or  entrust  it  to  a  person  of 
judgment  and  learning,  I  should  expect  a  greater 
measure  of  success  than  through  the  highest 
patronage." 
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"  Oh,  very  well,  sir ;  as  you  please.  If  you 
will  be  so  kind  as  to  leave  the  manuscript,  and 

« 

your  address,  I  will  take  care  that  immediate 
attention  is  paid  to  it;  and  will  communicate 
the  result  at  the  very  earliest  period.  Good 
morning,  sir." 

The  last  sentence  was  a  dismissal  given  to 
William,  as  it  appeared,  in  consequence  of  the 
appearance  of  two  single  young  gentlemen,  an- 
nounced as  Xhe  Honourable  Mr.  Rhymer  and 
Sir  Robert  Dearbred,  the  former  of  whom  had 
published  three  volumes  of  Poetry,  very  popular 
among  the  unmarried  ladies  of  rank,and  the  latter 
had  just  sent  forth  a  large  and  very  heavy  work, 
in  which  he  proved,  to  the  satisfaction  of  every 
Tory  landlord  in  the  realm,  that  the  comfort, 
honour,  and  safety  of  Great  Britain,  were  owing 
to  the  people  giving  twice  as  much  for  their 
com  as  it  was  worth.  Mr.  Folio  arose  with  great 
alacrity  to  receive  his  distinguished  visitors, 
when  William  walked  away. 

He  mused  as  he  went.  He  could  not  rightly 
comprehend  the  reason  for  putting  any  name 
on  a  title-page  besides  that  of  the  author;  or 
how  a  work  on  morals  could  be  improved  by 
public  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  it  was  written 
by  the  nephew  of  a  nobleman,  and  the  son  of  an 
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ex-M.P.  But,  on  the  whole,  he  left  Mr. 
Folio,  highly  delighted  with  his  reception.  All 
things  went  well  with  him.  Providence  seemed 
to  have  taken  compassion  lately  on  his  circum- 
stances. He  had  earned  some  pounds  on  the 
**  Magazine;"  he  had  been  enabled  to  work 
rapidly  and  well  on  his  "  Universal  Charity ;" 
he  had  ibund  a  publisher  of  great  celebrity  who 
would  read  his  work  at  once ;  the  vessel  of  his 
fortunes,  which  had  laboured  and  rocked  so 
fearfully,  was  now  righting,  and  bending  to- 
wards a  harboiu:  where  everything  would  be 
serene.  There  was  but  one  thing  to  make  his 
hi^piness  incomplete.  Were  his  father  but  alive 
to  be  pleased  with  his  work  I — how  delighted  he 
would  have  been  to  dedicate  it  to  him  t 

Being  arrived  at  this  important  point  in  his 
literary  career,  and  having  obtained,  perhaps, 
the  groundwork  of  his  fortune,  he  longed  to 
commtmicate  his  circumstances  to  those  beloved 
ones  whom  Providence  had  left  to  him,  and 
whose  smile  must  ever  be  the  sweetest  and  best 
reward  of  his  labours  and  care.  It  would  not 
be  proper,  however,  to  leave  London  just  now, 
when^  probably,  Mr.  Folio  would  wish  to  see 
him,  and  would,  at  all  events,  send  to  his  apart- 
ments: it  would  be  best  to  wait  for  a  reply. 
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He  waited  for  about  a  fortnight,  when,  not 
hearing  from  Mr.  Folio,  of  course  he  fimded 
that  the  importance  of  his  work  had  led  to  this 
pretty  long  consideration  of  it ;  and  decided  on 
going  down  to  Alverlej,  and  give  all  the  time 
necessary  for  a  consideration  of  the  work,  after 
he  had  left  that  address  with  Mr.  Folia  As 
soon  as  he  had  formed  this  determination,  he 
called  at  Mr.  Folio's  shop,  and  sent  up  his  card: 
but  unfortimately  the  gentleman  was  engaged, 
as  he  was  at  two  other  times  when  William 
called.  He  then  sent  a  note,  requesting  Mr. 
Folio  to  send  any  communications  he  m%ht 
wish  to  make  to  him,  addressed  to  Alveiley; 
and  after  three  days  he  received  the  following 
letter: — 

"  Sir,  I  am  desired  by  Mr.  Folio  to  thank  you 
for  the  oflFer  of  your  work,  which  is  now  under 
consideration,  and  the  result  will  be  communi- 
cated to  you  without  delay,  according  to  your 
address.     I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

"  Timothy  Scribble." 

How  satisfactory  I — ^nothing  could  be  better  ! 
Three  weeks  had  been  spent  over  his  work.  It 
must  be  undergoing  a  rigorous  examination, 
which  was  what  he  most  required.  He  did  not 
doubt  that  an  unprejudiced  mind  must  see  the 
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troth  of  the  principles  he  had  laid  down ;  he 
looked  forward  to  success  in  life  as  a  certainty 
after  the  success  of  his  first  essay  at  literaiy 
labours ;  and  thanked  the  good  fortune  which 
had  at  first  directed  him  to  Mr.  Folio^s.  Such 
were  his  thoughts  while  he  journeyed  once  more 
towards  Bumside. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


While  William  Herbert  bad  been  labouring  on 
the  work  whieb  was  to  make  sucb  a  change  in 
his  fortune^  the  beloved  relatives  whom  he  had 
left  at  Bumside  had  spent  their  time,  as  might 
be  expected,  without  any  adventures  worthy  of 
particular  relation.  The  continued  caution,  the 
minute  economy,  the  petty  contrivances  of  an 
honest  woman  reduced  from  the  expenditure  of 
thousands  to  that  of  fifty  pounds  per  annum, 
though  exquisitely  interesting  to  herseli^  and 
occupying  the  greater  part  of  her  time«  would 
have  but  little  interest  for  the  general  reader ; 
since  narrations  of  this  kind  are  not  commonly 
expected  to  contain  a  treatise  on  domestic 
economy.  The  only  two  kinds  of  relaxation 
from  household  labour  for  Mrs.  Herbert,  were 
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the  superintending  of  her  daughter's  education, 
and  doing  what  she  could  for  the  young  plough- 
man formerly  mentioned.  As  Mrs.  Herbert  had 
insisted  on  William's  keeping  back  his  books 
from  the  sale  of  their  property,  so  he  had  in- 
sisted on  keeping  back  Fanny's  musical  instru- 
ments and  books,  that  she  might  be  certain  of 
having  the  power  to  complete  her  education. 
In  those  accomplishments  essential  to  the  edu- 
cated lady,  Mrs.  Herbert  had  carefully  instructed 
her  daughter,  and  the  employment  of  the  pencil 
and  ^e  piano  now  formed  a  most  pleasant  ex- 
change for  the  more  constant  and  vulgar  exercise 
of  their  hands  and  heads ;  and  when  it  is  stated 
that  Fanny's  progress  was  in  proportion  to  her 
mother's  care,  perhaps  the  reader  will  consider 
that  nothing  more  need  be  said  on  it,  but  will 
be  content  without  a  detail'  of  the  system  on 
which  Mrs.  Herbert  taught  the  sciences. 

But  a  little  more  must  be  said  respecting  her 
other  pupiL  The  present  education  of  Miss 
Herbert  was  merely  developing  the  accomplished 
woman  from  the  well-trained  girl ;  but  the  edu- 
cation of  the  j^ughboy  was  creating  a  man 
out  of  a  mere  clod  of  the  field.  Young  Wilson, 
when  Mrs.  Herbert  became  acquainted  with 
him»  was,  as  is  pi^ously  stated,  entirely  un- 
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acquainted  with  the  first  rudiments  of  learning : 
he  was,  therefore,  not  impressed  with  a  love 
of  knowledge  from  experience  of  its  excellence, 
and  was  not  aware  that  it  could  ever  be  of  be- 
nefit to  him :  he  was  without  the  two  most  im- 
portant incentives  to  study.  But  his  respect 
for  the  ladies  of  the  Hall  was  profound, 
and  as  he  could  not  but  feel  how  highly  they 
valued  learning,  the  consciousness  that  they 
wished  him  to  study,  awakened  the  desire.  It 
was  a  sad  piece  of  work  to  master  the  alphabeL 
The  mere  sounds,  in  their  conunon  order,  he 
could  have  learned  by  rote  in  a  few  hours ;  for 
his  memory  was  exceedingly  ready,  from  having 
all  his  life  trusted  to  it  without  the  aid  of  p^i 
and  ink ;  but  the  art  of  attaching  to  the  various 
characters  their  particular  sounds,  was  a  work 
of  much  time  and  pains,  without  any  pleasure, 
because  it  contained  no  ideas.  But  steady  per- 
severance, encouraged  by  the  praise  of  his  re- 
spected ^teacher,  mastered  this ;  and  the  next 
step  was  easier,  for  when  he  entered  on  the 
abstruse  art  of  combining  these  primitive  and 
unmeaning  sounds  into  words  familiar  to  his 
ear,  his  mind  was  employed  as  well  as  his 
memory ;  at  the  plough,  or  by  his  ovm  firendde, 
he  could  think  of  what  he  was  learning ;  a  per- 
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ception  of  the  beauty  of  the  art  awoke  in  his 
mind,  and  he  became  not  only  eager  to  leam^ 
but  no  earthly  power  could  have  stopped  the 
current  of  thought  and  knowledge  pouring  in 
on  his  awakening  faculties.  Books  suited  to  his 
capacity  he  eagerly  devoured^  and  rapidly  he 
mastered  those  which  seemed  a  little  above  it ; 
nor  was  the  pleasure  of  progress  confined  to 
himself  for  Mrs.  Herbert  was  proud  of  the  in- 
tellect ^e  was  developing  in  one  who  otherwise 
might  have  gone  through  Ufe  like  a  beast  of 
the  field;  and^  perhaps^  she  had  never  expe- 
rienced a  pleasure  more  unmixed  with  a  selfish 
feeling  than  when,  one  Sunday  aflemoon,  she 
called  at  old  Mrs.  Wilson's  cottage,  and  found 
her  listening  to  the  New  Testament,  read  to  her 
by  her  grandson. 

Nor  was  the  young  man's  progress  limited  to 
reading;  for  as  soon  as  he  had  acquired  the 
alphabet,  Mrs.  Herbert  put  a  pen  in  his  hand, 
and  taught  him  the  elements  of  writing  and 
arithmetic.  The  labour  of  the  day  was,  however, 
sadly  against  an  elegant  use  of  the  pen;  the 
clumsy  fingers,  and  toil-worn  limbs,  could  with 
difficulty  acquire  the  repose  necessary  to  writing; 
but,  in  arithmetic,  the  young  man's  progress  was 
very  rapid.    The  reader  who  is  acquainted  with 
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our  ignorant  agricultural  population,  will  have 
been  astonished  at  the  readiness  of  calculation 
which  they  acquire.  Compelled  to  examine  ac- 
counts, and  calculate  sums  of  money  without  the 
aid  of  written  characters,  they  acquire  a  facility 
in  working  the  simpler  problems  of  arithmetic, 
which  often  leaves  behind  the  more  learned 
calculators  with  the  pen.  It  was  so  with  young 
Wilson :  he  had  all  his  life  trusted  to  mental 
arithmetic ;  and  now,  when  the  four  primitive 
rules  were  made  plain  to  his  understanding,  a 
very  little  practice  sufficed  to  make  him  expert. 
It  was  a  pleasant  thing  for  a  person  of  virtuous 
and  enlightened  sentiment  to  feel  that  she  had 
been  the  author  of  such  a  change ;  and,  however 
humble,  she  might  have  felt  that  she  had  been 
to  him  not  less  a  deity  than  even  He  who  had 
created  him,  since  she  had  not  only  wrought 
a  thorough  transformation  in  his  mind,  but  pro- 
duced a  mind  where  all  the  materiak  of  such  a 
work  seemed  wanting ;  and  she,  humble  as  she 
was,  felt  pleased  that  she  had  been  enabled  to  call 
into  action  the  organs  of  intellect  which  otherwise 
had  never  been  discovered,  and  make  a  reasonable 
man  of  one  who  seemed  fated  to  live  and  die  but 
one  degree  above  the  brutes  of  the  field. 

But  let  not  the  reader  suppose  that  the  whole 
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of  the  change  has  been  described,  or  that  it 
was  possible  so  great  a  transformation  could 
be  worked  in  the  mind — the  nobler  part  of  a 
man — without  leaving  its  impress  on  the  body. 
The  newly-awakened  love  of  knowledge  and 
reverence  for  his  teachers^  created  by  their 
former  and  present  benefits,  and  strengthened 
by  the  feeling  that  they  were  the  depositaries  of 
a  vast  amount  of  that  knowledge  which  he  hoped 
to  gain,  combined  to  inspire  a  wish  to  imitate 
them  as  much  as  possible  in  those  points  wherein 
he  discovered  that  they  diflFered  from  himself. 
Mrs.  Herbert's  children  had,  at  first,  been  amused 
at  the  unsophisticated  evidence  which  his  hands 
conveyed  of  the  nature  of  his  labour — by  which 
I  mean,  that  he  was  not  aware  of  the  blessing 
of  frequent  ablutions ;  but  this  proof  of  ignor- 
ance soon  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  young  man's 
hands,  though  rather  too  large  and  too  rough 
to  be  adduced  in  proof  of  an  aristocratic  origin, 
for  cleanliness  would  have  put  to  shame  the 
political  hands  of  many  of  our  most  celebrated 
aristocratic  governors.  The  next  bad  habit 
corrected  was  one  which  the  reader  will  have 
noticed — ^that  of  speaking  abruptly,  without  nice 
selection  of  words,  and  without  a  thought  as 
to  whether  any  other  person   were   speaking. 
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The  young  man  soon  felt  the  charm  of  the 
patient  listening,  and  the  quiet  and  gentle  reply, 
of  the  Herberts;  and  unconscioasly,  by  the 
mere  force  of  example,  fell  into  somediing  like 
the  same  manner  of  conversation.  Probably,  if 
it  had  been  in  his  power,  he  would  have  marked 
by  his  dress,  the  difiference  between  the  youth 
of  utter  ignorance  and  the  youth  of  growing 
knowledge ;  but  learning  had  as  yet  been  pro* 
ductive  of  no  blessings,  saving  those  which  were 
mental.  No  extra  portion  of  wealth  flowed  into 
his  pocket,  and  the  incessant  labour  of  the  day 
barely  sufficed  to  supply  the  doily  necessaries. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  his  wretched  garments,  there 
was  a  change  wrought  in  the  visible  man ;  the 
slouching  gait  was  exchanged  for  the  uprif^t 
step  of  a  thinking  being ;  and  the  eyes  that  had 
formerly  been  dull  and  sheepish,  now  acquired 
a  fearless  and  inquisitive  glance  of  intellec^t. 
Ovid's  celebrated  lines  might  be  paraphrased  in 
application  to  him,  and  it  might  be  said  that 
the  power  which  had  quickened  and  fed  the 
organs  of  intellect,  had  exchanged  the  brutiah 
downward  look  for  the  glance  towards  the 
heavens,  which  are  the  origin  of  thought,  and 
to  which  the  noblest  intellect  has  ever  been  and 
over  must  be  directed. 
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The  change  jnst  described  had  been  so  gra- 
dual, that  perhaps  the  Herberts  did  not  perceive 
it  in  such  a  way  as  to  remark  on  it,  although, 
undoubtedly,  their  behaviour  to  the  young  man 
was  unconsciously,  in  some  degree,  altered  in 
consequence  of  it  But  when  William  Herbert, 
after  an  absence  of  a  few  months,  visited  them, 
and  was  forcibly  struck  with  the  change,  it  was 
necessarily  the  subject  of  conversation*  To 
William,  the  alteration  in  the  young  man  sug-* 
gested  merely  a  few  pleasant  remarks;  his 
habits  of  thought  had  not  prepared  him  to  look 
on  the  subject  as  one  of  much  importance; 
perhaps,  no  one  but  a  mother,  and  an  English 
mother,  could  do  justice  to  its  importance.  But 
Mn.  Herbert  was  a  mother  anxious  and  thought- 
ful; she  was  thankful  that  her  own  children 
possessed  the  inestimable  blessing  of  a  sound 
education ;  and  the  beautiful  sympathies  created 
by  her  happy  maternity  extended  further 
than  her  own  children,  and  compelled  her  to 
rejoice  in  being  able  to  bring  the  child  of  a 
more  unfortunate  mother  into  participation  of 
the  blessings  enjoyed  by  her  own  children. 
William  had  much  to  tell  his  dear  .relatives 
after  his  long  absence  in  London ;  not,  perhaps, 
of  romantic  adventures ;  not  of  struggles  with 
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ruffians,  and  triumphs  over  dangers  which  seemed 
picturesque  in  the  retrospect ;  nor  of  persons  and 
manners  which  would  interest  the  great  world, 
from  the  contrast  with  those  which  daily  come 
under  the  eye ;  the  adventures  had  little  in  them- 
selves worthy  of  relation,  but  those  to  whom  he 
related  them  loved  him,  and  could  be  interested 
in  the  slightest  incidents  in  which  be  had  been 
concerned ;  and  the  smallest  of  his  adventures, 
and  of  his  hopes  and  fears,  were  attended  to  with 
the  interest  with  which  love  invests  the  meanest 
circumstance  relating  to  its  object  That  was  a 
very  happy  time.  The  renewal  of  the  intimate 
intercourse  of  the  three  near  relatives,  who  had 
nothing  in  the  world  besides  to  love,  was  very 
sweet  The  morning  and  the  evening  walk, 
and  the  chimney-comer,  when  the  daylight  had 
passed  away,  were  all  full  of  delicious  feeling; 
even  the  brilliant  hopes  of  young  authorship 
would  have  appeared  dim  before  it,  if  they  had 
not  been  mixed  up  with  the  present  enjoyment, 
and  had  not  looked  forward  to  their  sweetest 
fruits  in  securing  and  giving  another  charm  to 
the  fire-side  comforts. 

It  may  be  supposed,  that  in  this  time  of  hope 
and  happiness,  William's  pen  was  running  ra- 
pidly, and  successfully;  but  that  was  not  the 
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case :  he  could  not  put  pen  to  paper  until 
he  knew  how  his  work  was  received  by  the 
publisher.  This  anxiety,  which  every  modest 
author  has  felt,  fix>m  the  time  he  put  his  first 
work  into  the  hands  of  a  publisher,  until  he 
receives  a  reply,  took  from  him  the  power  of 
continued  thought  and  study,  and  a  walk  in  the 
fields,  labour  in  the  garden,  and  a  little  instruc- 
tion to  his  master  in  agriculture,  (the  plough- 
hoy^)  were  the  only  modes  of  spending  time 
agreeable  to  his  anxious  mind. 

But  the  anxiety  was  very  pleasant,  followed 
as  it  was  to  be — ^if  not  by  fame  and  fortune,  yet 
by  such  a  measure  of  success  as  would  enable 
him  to  accomplish  the  dearest  wishes  of  his  heart 
— to  introduce  himself  to  the  sacred  and  de- 
lightfiil  office  of  a  Christian  minister,  and  secure 
his  two  relatives  from  want.  Indulging  this 
delightful  hope,  whose  beauty  was  undimmed 
by  any  cloud,  the  days  passed  away  quickly 
and  happily.- 

He  had  calculated  the  time  which  his  manu- 
script would  probably  take  in  perusal;  and  a 
certain  confidence  in  his  own  powers,  as  it 
assured  him  of  a  good  reception  from  the  pub- 
lisher, probably  was  the  cause  of  his  content- 
ment    As  the  time  approached,  which  he  had 
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fixed  on  for  receiving  a  reply,  he  grew,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  somewhat  anxious — ^he  could  hardly 
make  up  his  mind  whether  it  would  be  better  to 
dispose  at  once  of  the  copyright,  or  to  accept  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  profits  as  they  accrued. 
K  he  disposed  at  once  of  the  copyright,  he 
should,  of  course,  receive  a  considerable  sum  of 
money — enough  to  enable  him  to  renew  his 
studies  at  the  university;    but,  undoubtedly^ 
less  than  the  aggregate  sums  derived  firom  re- 
taining the  copyright,  but  his  pecuniary  into* 
rest  in  the  work  would  cease  for  ever.     If  he 
retained  the  copyright,  with  a  division  of  profit, 
he  should  of  course  derive  very  little  fix>m  a  first 
edition,  the  profits  being,  in  a  great  measure, 
swallowed  up  by  the  expense  of  stereotyping, 
&C.     But  then  the  profits  of  the   next,   and 
all  future  editions,  would  be  so  considerable 
as    to    very    much    exceed    the    sum    which 
could  be  expected  to  be  ofiered  for  the  ab- 
solute surrender  of  the  copyright     There  was^ 
unquestionably,  a  great  convenience  in   pos- 
sessing   a  large  sum   of  money;    yet,  in  his 
case,  as  the  payments  finom  the  difierent  edi- 
tions  would  be  so  much   greater  than  could 
be  derived  fi-om  an  immediate  sale  of  the  copy- 
right, their  being  made,  as  it  were,  in  the  form 
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of  an  annui^,  would  probably  be  not  inconye- 
nient  Speculating  long  and  carefully  on  this 
knotty  and  important  point,  which  was  to  be 
decided  when  the  publisher's  letter  reached 
him,  the  advantages  on  both  sides  seemed  so 
equal,  that  he  was  unable  to  form  a  settled 
determination. 

He  needed  not,  however,  to  have  taken  this 
subject  into  consideration  so  soon:  in  fact,  a 
good  deal  of  useful  anxiety  and  consideration 
were  thrown  away,  for  not  only  did  he  not  form 
a  final  determination  on  the  subject,  but  if  he 
had  done  so,  it  would  not  have  been  of  very 
great  importance,  because,  in  short,  when  the 
time  for  receiving  a  letter  arrived,  the  letter  did 
not  come.  Now,  as  William's  speculations  had 
been  exclusively  concerning  the  reply  to  be 
given  to  the  letter,  of  course  he  had  not  taken 
into  his  calculations  the  possible  circumstance 
that  he  might  not  receive  a  letter,  so  that  he 
had  to  b^in  his  speculations  a£nesh.  Yet  what 
more  common  in  this  world  of  casualties  than  a 
letter  not  forthcoming  when  expected  I  Mr 
Fcdio  might  have  had  an  accident  in  his  person 
— might  have  had  a  misfortune  in  his  family — 
might  have  been  compelled  to  take  a  long 
journey — might  have  written  and  accidentally 
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mislaid  the  letter — or,  though  it  seemed  not 
very  possible,  nor  indeed  very  pleasant  to  sup- 
pose it,  he  might  even  have  had  other  corre- 
spondents, to  whom  he  was  compelled  to  write, 
and  could  not  yet  find  leisure  to  write  to  him. 
If  William  estimated,  as  authors  generally  do, 
a  publisher's  interest  in  their  work  by  their  own 
idea  of  its  merits,  he  could  not  fully  believe 
that  any  business  could  be  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  prevent  his  receiving  a  letter,  and 
some  other  considerations  rendered  very  un- 
palatable the  thought  that  anything  besides  an 
accident  had  prevented  his  receiving  a  letter 
fh)m  Mr.  Folio. 

It  has  been  related,  that  when  William  resolved 
on  a  journey  to  London,  he  did  not  acquaint  his 
friends  with  the  whole  of  his  plans,  but  omitted 
in  his  relation  the  mention  of  his  proposed  worL 
The  deliciousness  of  a  surprise  had  then  struck 
his  mind,  and  through  the  many  months  spent 
on  it,  he  looked  for  the  moment  when  he  could 
declare  to  his  dear  relatives  the  existence  of  a 
work  which  would  secure  him  a  reputation  cal- 
culated to  make  them  proud  of  him,  and  discover 
a  road  to  fortune,  which  would  be  so  sweet  for 
their  sakes.  But  when  he  returned  from  London, 
afler  completing  the  work,  but  a  very  few  minutes 
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had  elapsed  before  he  had  communicated  what 
he  had  hitherto  concealed,  received  their  congra- 
tulations, and  been  a  witness  to  their  hopes ;  and 
of  course  it  must  be  a  most  bitter  mortification 
to  be  immediately  disappointed  in  what  he  had 
been  so  confident  in  only  a  few  days  before. 
William  took  care  that  the  little  shopkeeper 
down  the  village,  who  kept  the  post-ofiice, 
should  have  Utde  trouble  with  his  letters,  for 
he  was  at  his  shop  every  morning  as  soon  as 
the  shutters  were  down ;  but,  alack  I  a  week 
passed  away,  and  then  another,  without  bringing 
a  letter  for  him,  and  he  felt  'the  necessity  of 
writing  again  to  ascertain  whether  any  accident 
had  occurred.  When  he  had  waited  yet  an- 
other week  without  reply,  he  became  alarmed 
with  the  presentiment  of  some  fatal  disaster,  such 
as  the  death  or  bankruptcy  of  Mr.  Folio,  or  a 
general  destruction  by  fire  of  the  great  Babylon, 
and  he  hurried  back  to  London  with  much  less 
confidence  than  he  had  brought  firom  it. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


William's  anxiety  on  account  of  his  work 
was  now  greater  than  even  at  first.  He 
had  been  compelled  to  notice  the  con- 
stant contrivances  and  the  thousand  shifts  by 
which  his  mother  was  barely  enabled  to  live ; 
but  even  their  very  narrow  income  was  mate- 
rially lessened  by  a  circumstance  which  was 
become  inevitable.  Mrs.  Herbert,  in  her  richer 
days,  had  been  a  beneficent  patroness  to  the 
poor ;  and  now,  when  she  was  poor,  she  could 
not  throw  ofi^  wholly  the  most  exquisite  privilege 
and  faculty  of  high  station — that  of  doing  good. 
Perhaps  the  continued  respect  with  which  she 
was  treated  by  those  whom  she  had  formeriy 
befiiended,  assisted  in  keeping  up  this  remnant 
of  their  former  relationship;  in  her  circum- 
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Stances,  perhaps  it  was  wrong  to  give  anything 
oat  of  her  own  poor  family,  but  there  was  a 
fi*eling  in  William's  bosom  which  would  not 
sofler  him  to  blame  her.  But  he  determined, 
long  before  he  reached  London,  that  he  would 
never  again  be  a  burden  to  his  mother — that  his 
wants  should  not  stop  her  charities,  and  make 
her  feel  the  bitterest  part  of  poverty.  He  was 
resolved  never  to  return  until  he  could  bear 
with  him  the  assurance  of  a  steady  fortune. 

But  as  he  approached  the  metropolis,  he  was 
not  struck  with  any  prominent  change  in  its  ap- 
pearance since  he  had  left  it,  save  that  it  looked 
much  larger.  No  conflagration  had  taken  place ; 
the  French  had  not  landed ;  something,  which 
his  fears  had  not  suggested,  must  have  happened 
to  delay  the  expected  letter  from  Mr.  Folio. 
As  soon  as  he  had  called  on  his  old  landlady, 
and  seen  that  his  books  were  safe,  he  set  out  for 
the  residence  of  that  gentleman.  His  heart 
fiuled  as  he  drew  nigh  to  the  house.  The  polite 
<dd  gentleman  perhaps  was  dead,  or  had  suffered 
some  severe  domestic  misfortune,  or  had  failed 
in  business.  William  dreaded  to  thrust  himself 
and  his  cares  into  the  scenes  of  distress  which 
his  imagination  had  conjured  up.  But  one 
thooght  emboldened  him :    perhaps  Mr.  Folio 
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had  been  compelled  to  leave  London  for  some 
distant  part,  and  had  thus  been  prevented  firom 
fulfilling  his  promise.  He  entered  the  shop. 
There  were  no  signs  of  distress.  The  gentlemen 
behind  the  coimter  were  the  same  that  he  had 
seen  before ;   not  one  of  them  seemed  like  a 

« 

bum-bailiff;  everything  bore  the  appearance  of 
prosperity.  He  addressed  himself  to  one  of 
the  gentlemen,  and  was  informed,  as  before, 
that  Mr.  Folio  was  at  home,  but  on  sending  up 
his  card,  learned  that  he  was  particularly  en- 
gaged at  that  moment  He  called  the  next 
day  with  the  same  result,  when  he  wrote  % 
letter  to  *  Mr.  Folio,  requesting  his  proposition 
for  the  work  submitted  to  him  at  his  earliest 
convenience ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  week  a 
porter  brought  him  a  packet,  which,  on  opening 
he  found  contained  his  MS.  and  the  following 
letter: — 

^^  Sir, — Mr.  Folio  desires  me  to  present  his 
respectful  compliments  to  you,  and  to  say  that, 
after  a  careful  perusal  of  your  work,  he  regrets 
that  he  has  not  been  recommended  to  under- 
take its  publication. 

"  I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

"  Anthony  Scribble.** 
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This  letter  effectually  terminated  the  pleasing 
visions  which  William  had  enjoyed  for  the  last 
six  months.     In  his  calculations  of  the  results 
of  authorship   he  had   not    taken    into    con- 
sideration the  somewhat  important  fact,  that  he 
might  find  difficulties  with  publishers ;  and  he 
had  to  commence  his  calculations  afresh.     But 
they  had  a  different  bearing  now.    He  no  longer 
debated  in  his  mind  the  separate  advantages  of 
retaining  and   of  disposing  of  his  copyright 
The  work   had  been   rejected  without  a  dis- 
cussion of  terms ;  something  in  the  work  itself 
had  caused  its  rejection ;  and  he  read  it  over 
carefully  to  discover  where  lay  the  fault     But 
he   could    discover   nothing   that  would   give 
offence,  or  which  he  feared  to  subject  to  the 
severest  criticism :  the  object  of  the  work  was 
good,  and  the  execution  of  it  not  bad,  and  he 
determined  to  find  a  publisher.    He  was  willing 
to  trust  to  the  merits  of  his  composition,  and  he 
had  the  strongest  of  all  reasons  for  doing  so^ 
namely,  that  he  had  nothing  besides  to  trust  to. 
The  next  publisher  he  called  on,  after  re- 
taining the   MS.    about   a  week,   very   much 
admired  it,  and  unwillingly  declined  to  pub- 
lish it     In  his  arguments,  William,  alluding 
to   Protestants    and    Catholics,    had    claimed 
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for  both  the  exercise  of  an  equal  charity 
founded  on  the  same  grounds — ^namely,  of  jus- 
tice,  which  was  putting  them  both  on  a  level ; 
and  Mr.  Twaddle  could  never  suffer  such  a  sen* 
timcnt  to  appear  in  a  work  published  by  his 
house.  If  Mr.  Herbert  would  just  write  the 
work  over  again,  and  modify  his  opinions  on  oer» 
tain  points,  so  as  to  exclude  the  Catholics,  the 
work  should  have  Mr.  Twaddle's  renewed  con- 
sideration. This  was  destructive  of  William's  in- 
tentions, and  he  declined  Mr.  Twaddle's  advice. 
The  next  gentleman  looked  at  the  tide, 
and  read  a  dozen  lines,  when  he 
William  that  he  never  did  business  with 
of  that  sort,  but  probably,  if  he  were  to  abridge 
it  considerably,  Mr.  Lankair,  the  sermon^pub- 
lishcr,  would  look  at  it.  William  took  his  woriL 
without  abridgment,  to  Mr.  Lankair,  a  mehm- 
choly-looking  gentleman,  with  a  dirty  white 
cravat  But  when  Mr.  Lankair  saw  that  there 
was  no  text  at  the  commencement  of  the  trea* 
tise,  and  that  the  body  of  the  work  was  not 
filled  with  the  chapter  and  verse  of  Scripture 
references,  he  shook  his  head,  and  said  it  would 
not  suit  him.  But  Mr.  Lankair  did  not  send 
William  away  without  hope ;  for  seeing  that  he 
looked  rather  blank  at  this  continued  want  of 
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success,  he  told  him  if  he  would  try  his  hand  at 
wme  remarkable  conversions^  or  the  memoirs  of 
pioas  pastors  of  the  Wesleyan  persuasion,  he 
would  find  it  worth  his  while,  as  a  good  deal  of 
money  was  making  at  it  This  offer  did  not 
suit  William,  as  his  knowledge  of  pious  Metho- 
dist parsons  was  exceedingly  confined  ;  but 
Mr.  Lankair  informed  him,  that  by  looking  at 
their  Magazine  every  month,  he  could  see  who 
were  dead,  and  by  applying  to  the  relatives  of 
the  departed,  he  could  always  be  provided  with 
sufficient  letters  to  fill  a  volume  or  two,  without 
much  trouble,  besides  that  of  correcting  the 
spelling,  and  altering  the  grammar  to  a  proper 
oondition  for  print  This  advice  was  not 
palatable  to  his  hearer ;  he  wished  Mr.  Lankair 
a  good  evening,  and  left  him. 

EQs  confidence  in  his  own  abilities  began  to 
give  way  under  this  continued  want  of  success. 
Even  his  self-respect  seemed  to  be  compromised 
by  hawking  his  production  fix)m  house  to  house 
through  the  publishing  world,  to  be  continually 
rejected.  It  seemed  unworthy  a  man  of  talent  to 
make  such  humiliating  efforts  to  convey  its  results 
to  the  general  mind.  He  began  to  speculate  on 
the  propriety  of  locking  up  his  manuscript  in 
his  box,  and  looking  out  for  other  kind  of  em- 
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ployment  But  a  decision  of  so  much  im- 
portance was  not  to  be  formed  lightly.  So 
many  sweet  hopes  had  arisen  from  the  compo- 
sition of  the  work,  and  the  world  seemed  so 
entirely  without  a  motive  for  assisting  him,  save 
this  evidence  of  his  worthiness  of  support,  that 
he  could  not  at  once  throw  it  aside,  and  enter 
into  a  struggle  with  the  world,  the  nature  of 
which  his  habits  had  not  enabled  him  to  com- 
prehend, and  probably  had  not  gifted  him  vrith 
any  of  the  instruments  or  qualities  necessaiy  to 
success.  After  a  patient  examination  of  his 
prospects,  and  his  chances  of  escape  from  abso- 
lute starvation,  he  decided  on  another  appli- 
cation to  publishers. 

The  first  to  whom  he  applied  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  his  work ;  but  said,  on  reading 
it,  that  he  had  very  good  language,  and  talent  for 
argument,  and  if  Mr.  Herbert  would  write  a  pam- 
phlet against  reform,  he  would  undertake  it.  The 
second  admired  the  sentiments,  but  said  that 
nobody  ever  read  anything  besides  novels  and 
travels :  perhaps  Mr.  Herbert  would  convey  the 
arguments  and  general  substance  of  his  work  in 
the  form  of  a  novel,  when  he  would  be  happy  to 
undertake  it,  if  it  were  performed  satis&ctorily. 
The  third  said  he  would  with  great  pleasure 
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embark  in  the  work  at  once,  provided  Mr. 
Herbert  would  find  securities  for  payment  of 
expenses.  Alack  I  it  seemed  that  the  further 
he  went,  the  worse  he  fared.  This  last  reply 
determined  him  against  another  application  to 
t  publisher. 

He  had  still  continued  his  connexion  with 
Mr.  Slasher,  of  the  ^^  Constitutional  Magazine ;" 
and,  as  a  last  resource,  sent  the  MS.  to  him, 
requesting  an  early  and  candid  perusal,  and 
criticism  on  it ;  and  suggested  that  if  Mr.  Slasher 
approved  of  the  work,  which  by  the  way  he 
Gttle  doubted,  perhaps  he  would  recommend 
him  to  a  publisher.  Mr.  Slasher  was  a  well- 
known  name  in  literature,  and  from  editing  so 
ccHispicuous  a  work  as  the  ^^  Constitutional,"  must 
be  a  man  of  great  powers  of  mind ;  and  he  was 
the  very  kind  of  character  to  whom  William 
most  wished  to  submit  his  work.  In  the  course 
<rf  ten  days  after  sending  the  work,  William  re- 
ceived it  back  with  the  following  letter: — 

"  Dear  Sir,  — I  beg  to  return  my  thanks 
for  the  perusal  of  your  excellent  work,  and  I 
wish  I  could  give  you  hopes  of  its  success. 
There  is  one  point  in  your  subject  which  has 
been  fetal  to  many  excellent  works  of  the  kind. 
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and  that  is,  its  inapplicability  to  the  actual  state 
of  things.  I  am  sure  you  will  see  that  to  cany 
out  your  principles  in  any  considerable  degree^ 
party  spirit,  both  in  politics  and  in  religion, 
must  be  greatly  modified,  since  you  would  hare 
the  Tory  be  tolerant  towards  the  Whig,  and  the 
Whig  charitable  towards  the  Tory ;  you  would 
have  the  papist  friendly  towards  die  churchman, 
and  the  churchman  gende  towards  the  papist; 
and  the  dissenter  respectful  towards  both,  and 
respected  by  both.  The  state  of  things  which 
you  so  eloquendy  advocate  would  undoubtedly 
gready  conduce  to  the  general  harmony  of  ao- 
cie^;  but  where,  save  in  Utopia,  is  it  to  be 
looked  for?  The  very  reverse  is  the  fact  You 
may  depend  on  it,  your  book  will  be  gready  ad- 
mired by  those  few  readers  who,  Uving  in  perfi^ct 
reUrement  and  without  passions,  belong  to  no 
party,  and  therefore  require  not  such  a  work ; 
but  for  every  one  of  that  kind  there  are  ten 
thousand,  who,  if  they  saw  your  admonitioii 
to  be  sociable  with  those  who  differed  firom 
them  in  opinion  would  consider  you  guilty  of 
absurdity  or  insult,  and  lay  your  book  aside*  A 
work,  to  be  received,  must  be  applicable  to  the 
state  of  society,  which  is  the  very  reverse  of 
yoiurs ;  and  though  I  much  admire  the  style  and 
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arguments,  and  the  various  learning  which  you 
have  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject,  I  could 
not  conscientioosly  recommend  a  publisher  to 
treat  with  you  for  the  MS.,  because  I  do  not 
believe  it  would  be  well  received,  nor  do  I  be- 
lieve any  one  would  undertake  it  unless  you 
guaranteed  the  expenses,  which  would  be  some- 
where about  two  or  three  hundred  pounds. 
I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  humble  servant, 

**  Arthur  Slasher."    - 

Two  or  three  hundred  pounds  ! — and  the 
whole  of  his  property  consisted  of  very  much 
less  than  as  many  shillings !  What  a  comforting 
reply  to  a  man,  whose  dependence  was  on  the 
profit  of  his  book,  to  be  told  that  it  would  be  a 
fidlure,  but  that  he  might  see  himself  in  print 
at  an  expense  of  two  hundred  pounds !  He  did 
not  see  what  seemed  probable,  that  the  critic 
might  be  playing  with  his  anxiety ;  for,  really, 
what  man  would  write  a  treatise  on  morals  who 
had  in  his  pocket  two  or  three  hundred  pounds ! 

But  though  William  was  much  disheartened 
by  this  letter,  he  was  by  no  means  satisfied  that 
the  judgment  was  correct.  It  seemed  to  the 
critic,  that  because  an  evil  was  prevalent,  an 
attempt  to  stop  it  must  be  useless.     The  very 
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reason  why  he  wrote  the  book  was  a  reason  why 
it  ought  not  to  have  been  written ;  and  a  book 
must  be  written  in  vain,  unless  it  be  concemiDg 
evils  which  did  not  exist,  or  which  did  not  re- 
quire correction.  The  very  magnitude  of  the 
evil  was  a  reason  why  it  would  continue.  He 
(lid  not  see  that  both  the  critic  and  himself  were 
correct — they  each  had  truth  on  his  side :  but 
William's  was  the  truth  of  abstract  and  pure 
reason,  while  the  critic's  was  the  truth  of  ol>- 
servation  and  of  human  nature.  And  was  not  a 
truth  of  pure  reason  superior  to  the  truth  of 
custom?  Was  it  not  nobler  to  address  men  as 
beings  capable  of  almost  angelic  greatness,  than 
as  creatures  wallowing  in  vice  and  folly  ?  Was  it 
not  a  loftier  aim  to  endeavour  to  create  a  uni- 
versal philanthropy  and  loving  gentleness,  than 
to  rouse  the  prejudices  and  passions  to  war 
against  prejudices  and  passions  perhaps  not  leas 
vile  ?  Yes,  this  was  all  true ;  but  there  was 
another  point  to  be  considered — William  was  in 
want  of  bread,  and  coidd  he  hope  to  obtain  it  by 
attacking  the  ])rejudices  and  irrational  passions 
of  his  fellow-men  who  had  the  bread  to  bestow  ? 
He  began  to  doubt  whether  he  had  chosen  welL 
He  had  written  his  work  in  love ;  not  only 
without  pcrsonalit}',  but  without  the  semblance 
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of  an  attack  on  either  an  individual  or  a  body : 
and  his  object  had  been  to  draw  men  closer  to 
each  other  by  a  bond  of  love.  But  he  had  for- 
gotten that  mankind  must  acquire  a  teachable 
disposition  before  his  lessons  would  be  of  service ; 
and  that  not  only  was  the  beauty  of  charity  un- 
perceived  by  the  uncharitable,  but  that  the  ad- 
monitions to  be  charitable  sounded  to  them  like 
reproaches ;  he  was  constrained  to  admit  that, 
perhaps,  the  publishers  knew  the  world  better 
than  he  did,  and  that  it  was  useless  to  address 
people  in  any  manner  on  a  subject  which 
did  not  appeal  to  their  sympathies.  But  dis- 
appointed as  William  was  with  the  result  of  his 
authorship,  he  had  not  yet  endured  the  worst 
and  crowning  misfortune — he  had  not  wanted 
bread* 

The  sum  of  money  he  had  brought  to  London 
when  he  first  came,  with  what  he  had  earned, 
had  sufficed  to  supply  his  few  wants  ;  and,  sup- 
posing the  latter  source  of  money  to  continue, 
had  left  him  the'  power  to  linger  on  a  few  months 
longer,  until  something  should  turn  up.  But 
when  the  next  Number  of  the  "  Constitutional" 
appeared,  among  the  notices  to  correspondents 
a  reference  was  made  to  an  article  furnished  by 
Vraiiam,  which  had  been  postponed  in  conse- 
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quencc  of  a  press  of  political  matter,  the  conse- 
quence of  which  was,  that  his  services  were  not 
required  for  the  ensuing  month.     Now,  then, 
starvation  stared  him  in  the  face ;  and  very  hor- 
rible were  her  features.      This  was  the  most 
terrible  blow  of  all— the  inability  to  publish  his 
work  was  an  evil  of  only  a  comparative  degree, 
though  certainly  of  no  small  amount ;  if  it  de- 
stroyed his  hopes  of  completing  his  education,  it 
left  him  the  means  of  procuring  food,  while  he 
should  be  struggling  for  a  more  assured  pro- 
vision. It  was,  perhaps,  only  a  theoretical  evil,  in 
inflicting  a  rebuke  to  the  pride  of  authorship, 
and  dispeUing  hopes  which   he   had  not   any 
reasonable  groimd  to  form ;  but  this  was  a  prac- 
tical and  insurmountable   evil;  there   was  no 
hope  with  this ;  there  was  nothing  left  behind, 
on  which  hope  could  erect  a  temple  or  a  hovel ; 
it  was  no  longer  a  question  of  delay,  and  pa- 
tience,  and  waiting  for  future  opportunities: 
fate,  in  this  stroke,  had  threatened  the  last  and 
most  terrible  horror  of  human  nature — ^the  crisis 
at   which  all   temporizing,    all    passions,    and 
perhaps  all  virtues  give  way — the  want  of  fix)d. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


About  six  months  after  young  Wilson  began 
to  receive  instructions  fix>m  the  Herberts,  and  a 
few  days  after  William  left  the  second  time  for 
London,  the  old  grandmother  came  up  to  'the 
cottage  in  a  great  bustle,  accompanied  by  a 
staid,  respectable-looking  man,  and  immediately 
began  to  mutter  something  about  Tom;  but 
thou^  it  evidently  was  of  importance,  the  old 
womao,  either  through  stupidity  or  agitation, 
was  unable  to  communicate  it  As  soon,  how- 
ever, as  the  visitors  had  accepted  the  offered 
aeats,  the  gentleman,  who  seemed  a  very  quaint, 
methodical,  matter-of-fistct  kind  of  man,  put  the 
subject  of  his  visit  in  a  very  plain  light. 

<<  My  name,  ma'am,  is  John  Brown,"  said  he, 
**  and  I  am  principal  warehouseman  in  the  house 
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of  Messrs.  Jonas  Wilson  and  Co.,  Merchants, 
Wapping,  as  I  have  abreadj  explained  to  this 
good  woman." 

Ees,  so  you  have,''  quoth  Dame  Hobson, 
but  just  tell  her  honour ;  she'll  know  all  about 
it  better  than  me." 

'^  Well,  ma'am,  the  business  of  my  present 
journey  is  this: — You  must  know  that  about 
nineteen  years  ago,  my  master's  son  married  a 
girl  that  was  housemaid  at  the  private  house  at 
Islington." 

*'  Ah !  that  was  our  Jenny,"  said  the  old 
woman. 

'^  Bless  me,"  cried  Mr.  Brown,  ^^  let  me  speak^ 
or  do  you — ^never  do  business  if  two  talk  toge- 
ther. My  master's  son  was  a  lad  of  a  goods  Und 
disposition,  but  somehow  he  did  not  take  to 
books — that  is,  the  books  of  our  counting-house ; 
for  as  to  other  books  he  was  fond  enough,  and 
too  fond  of  them.  In  fact,  ma'am,  he  was 
spoiled  by  living  away  from  the  whar^  at  the 
private  house,  and  the  end  of  it  was,  that  as 

Mr.  Wilson  had  a  very  pretty  servant  girl ^ 

That  was  my  poor  Jenny,"  said  Mrs.  Hobson. 
At  length,  Mr.  Thomas  fell  in  love  with  her, 
and  when  he  informed  Mr.  Jonas,  his  father,  of 
that  circumstance,  the  girl  was  turned  away,  and 
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very  shortly  after  Mr.  Thomas  left  also,  and,  as 
we  heard  afterwards,  very  imprudently  married 
the  girl" 

*^  Ah,  so  he  did,  poor  man !''  said  Mrs.  Hob- 
son,  in  tears. 

**  Now  Mr.  Jonas,  my  master,  is  a  very  strict 
man,  and  one  that  has  always  liked  to  be  obeyed ; 
and  of  course  was  very  angry  that  his  son  had 
disobeyed  him,  especially  as  he  had  an  idea  of 
marrying  him  to  an  eminent  sugar-refiner's 
daughter  in  Whitechapel,  who  was  worth  his 
hundred  thousand.  But  that  couldn't  be  now,  of 
course,  which  made  worse  of  the  matter ;  and  as 
Mr.  Jonas  had  refused  consent  to  the  marriage, 
it  was  not  likely  he  would  forgive  him  after- 
wards for  marrying  directly  against  his  will. 
Accordingly,  though  we,  have  reason  to  know 
that  the  son  wrote  and  called  several  times " 

"  Ay,  that  he  did !"  said  the  old  woman. 

**  Mr.  Jonas,  of  course,  would  not  see  him," 
continued  Mr.  Brown,  "  and  after  a  very  few 
years  we  heard  that  Mr.  Thomas  was  dead." 

**  Twas  only  two  years,"  said  Mrs.  Hobson. 

"  There  were  several  in  our  counting-house 
who  liked  Master  Thomas,"  continued  Mr. 
Brown  ;  "  but  nobody  dared  ask  a  question  of 
Mr.  Jonas  Wilson;    and  perhaps   the   subject 
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would  not  have  been  brought  up  again,  bat  that 
within  the  last  year  Mr.  Jonas  has  had  an 
attack  of  paralysis,  which  has  occasionally  laid 
him  up  and  makes  him  very  weak ;  and  some- 
how,  though  he  has  a  lot  of  us  old  servants  round 
him  who  would  do  anything  for  him,  he  seems 
to  want  a  relation  of  some  kind,  and  he  hasn't 
one  in  all  London,  I  believe.  It  seems  to  have 
been  running  in  his  head  a  good  while ;  and  at 
last  he  sent  me  down  here  to  see  if  his  son  did 
not  leave  a  child  behind  him." 

^'  That's  our  Tom,  sure/'  said  the  old  woman. 

'^  It  is  rather  curious  how  he  should  recol- 

lect,"  continued  Mr.  Brown ;  "  but  Mr.  Jonas 

Wilson  has  a  wonderful  memory ;  he  sent  me 

down  to  this  village,  with  orders  to  call  on  Mr. 

Markwell,    the    clergyman,    and    ascertain  as 

quietly  as  possible  everything  concerning  his 

son's  child.     He  knew  there  was  one,  but  was 

not  certain  whether  it  was  a  boy  or  girl ;  but 

whichever  it  was  I  was  to  bring  the  child  to 

London.     The  clergyman  directed  me  to  this 

good  woman,  and  if,  as  I  suppose,  I  am  right,  I 

hope  you  will  let  the  business  be  despatched  as 

soon  as  possible,  as  I  shall  be  missed  in  the 

warehouse." 

"  And  is  all  this  true  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Herbert 
of  the  old  woman. 
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"  Ay,  that  it  is,"  was  the  reply ;  "  and  it  would 
have  done  your  heart  good  to  have  seen  how 
fond  my  poor  girl  and  her  husband  were  of  one 
another.  I  was  proud  at  first  that  my  dau^ter 
married  such  a  nice  gentleman.  But  that  didn't 
last  long;  for  when  his  £ither  turned  him  off,  he 
had  nothing  to  live  on  but  the  little  money  that 
he  raised  at  first  to  marry  with.  He  tried  to 
vroA  along  with  my  old  man,  but  he  hadn't  been 
used  to  it,  and  was  soon  knocked  up ;  then  he 
set  up  a  school,  but  it  didn't  answer,  and  he 
fretted  and  fretted,  and  at  last  went  off  in  a  con- 
sumption. Then  our  Jenny  came  back  to  us, 
with  her  child,  which  is  our  Tom;  but  she  wasn't 
like  the  same  girl  then.  Mayhap  she  thought 
she  was  going  to  live  like  a  lady,  as,  indeed,  her 
husband  WQuIdn't  let  her  do  anything ;  but,  how- 
ever, she  was  a  poor  thing  now,  always  low- 
spirited,  and  growing  thinner,  till  at  last  my  old 
man  caught  a  fever  and  died,  and  poor  Jenny 
died  a  week  or  two  after,  and  Tommy  and  I 
were  left  to  shift  as  we  could,  which,  God  knows, 
was  hard  work,  until  your  ladyship  was  so  kind 
to  us,  and  Tom  growed  up  big  enough  to  yearn 
summut  in  the  fields. "J 

"  Pray,  Mr.  Brown,"  said  Mrs.  Herbert,  "  was 
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Mr.  Wilson  unacquainted  with  the  extreme  po- 
verty in  which  his  son  had  left  his  child  7^ 

"  1  can't  say,  really,  ma'am,"  replied  Mr. 
Brown ;  '^  but  I  should  think  he  was  acquainted 
with  it,  for  Mr.  Jonas  Wilson  was  the  best  man 
of  business  in  London — nothing  escaped  him 
that  he  ought  to  know." 

**  And  so  you  really  think  he  knew  of  this 
distress,  and  refused  to  alleviate  it,  even  when 
his  unfortunate  son — the  only  person  who  could 
possibly  have  offended  him — was  dead  ?" 

**  Why,  ma'am,  Mr.  Jonas  Wilson  is  a  very 
extraordinary  man;  he  does  everything  on 
principle.  It's  of  no  use  trying  to  persuade  him 
when  his  mind's  made  up,  I  assure  you ;  not  the 
least.  And  as  for  charity,  I  don't  suppose  be 
ever  gave  away  a  farthing  in  all  his  life,  although 
I'll  engage  no  man  pays  his  rates  and  taxes  more 
regular  than  he  does ;  but  he  objects  to  charity 
on  principle,  and  I  am  sure  the  best  tale  that 
was  ever  told  couldn't  get  over  him.  It's  a  plea- 
sure to  work  for  Mr.  Jonas  Wilson.  But,  eX" 
cusc  me,  we  are  wasting  time, — ^where  is  this 
son  or  daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Herbert,  "  he  must  be  con- 
sulted on  the  subject." 
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The  old  wotnan^  at  Mrs.  Herbert's  request, 
nov  set  off  to  the  farm  to  fetch  her  grandson, 
while  Mr.  Brown  partook  of  the  bread  and  cheese 
and  ale  which  were  offered  to  him,  and  informed 
his  hostess  of  several  points  which  it  would  be 
necessary  for  her  to  know,  before  she  could  pro- 
perly advise  the  ignorant  people  who  depended 
on  her  judgment  She  found  that  Mr.  Jonas 
Wilson  was  a  very  old  man,  universally  respected, 
and  what,  perhaps,  followed  as  a  matter  of  course, 
very  rich — that  he  had  no  wife,  or  child,  or 
other  near  relation  living,  and  none  whatever 
that  he  was  acquainted  with.  She  ascertained, 
also,  that  though  he  was  severely  smitten  by 
paralysis,  he  had  no  symptom  of  speedy  death, 
and  that  his  wish  to  see  his  grandchild  was  ex- 
ceedingly urgent,  as  if  an  uneasy  conscience 
gave  additional  force  to  the  natural  wish  to  have 
a  person  belonging  to  one's  own  blood  by  the 
death-bed.  When  Mrs.  Hobson  returned,  ac- 
companied by  her  grandson,  whom  Mrs.  Herbert 
introduced  by  saying,  "  This  is  Thomas  Wilson," 
Mr.  Brown  gave  evidence  of  more  feeling  than 
his  previous  conversation  implied;  his  heart 
seemed  to  have  been  schooled  to  the  peculiarities 
of  his  daily  occupation ;  a  long  life  passed  in  a 
uniform  routine  of  duties,  without  any  private 
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anxieties,  seemed  to  have  armed  it  with  a  con- 
ventional coldness  against  any  distress  which 
happened  not  to  himself:  but  now  h^  seemed 
taken  by  surprise,  and  attacked  in  the  part  where 
he  had  hitherto  been  impregnable — the  situar 
don,  the  circumstances  of  this  lad,  seemed  a  re- 
proach to  the  house,  and  an  impeachment  of  its 
respectability.    He  was  shocked  and  grieved. 

"  Bless  me,"  cried  Mr.  Brown,  **  and  is  that 
really  Mr.  Thomas  Wilson's  son?  Dear  me,  I 
never  thought  of  this!  Mr.  Jonas  Wilson's 
grandson !— and  here,  a  ploughboy  in  a  frock  I — 
and  I  have  had  all  the  comforts  of  life  I  My  good 
woman,  why  in  the  name  of  Heaven  didn't  ye  let 
me  know  ?  Why,  we  could  have  raised  enough 
money  in  an  hour,  in  the  warehouse,  to  keep 
him  and  bring  him  up  handsomely  T 

**  I  thank  you,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Hobson,  crying* 
**  You  are  very  good  to  poor  folk  like  we ;  but  I 
didn't  know  that  anybody  cared  about  us." 

"  True,  true,''  said  Mr.  Brown ;  then  turning 
to  ^Mrs.  Herbert,  he  said — "  There's  been  some 
sad  mismanagement  here,  ma'am ;  but  it  must 
be  set  to  rights  now.  Surely,  Mr.  Jonas  Wilson 
could  not  have  guessed  that  his  son's  child  was 
brought  up  in  such  a  way  as  this.  No,  no ;  he 
could  not  I    Why,  there's  not  a  servant  on  the 
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premises  who  would  not  have  helped  him.  Upon 
mj  word,  ma'am,  I  never  felt  so  in  all  my  life 
before.  I  can't  talk  to  him  on  the  business. 
Pray  be  so  good  as  to  tell  the  young  man  what 
I  am  come  about" 

*'  Thomas,"  said  Mrs.  Herbert,  ''  this  kind 
gentleman  has  been  sent  by  your  grandfather, 
who  is  a  rich  man  in  London,  to  take  you  back 
with  him ;  do  you  wish  to  go?"* 

*^  I  don't  know,  ma'am,"  said  Tom,  looking  at 
his  grandmother  doubtfully,  and  then,  at  Mrs. 
Herbert ;  "  does  grandmother  want  me  to  go  ?" 
Oh,  yes ;  she  will  not  object  to  your  going." 
And  please,  Ina'am,  do  you  think  I  ought  to 

go?" 

"  By  all  means." 

"  Well,  I  don't  mind,  then ;  ^ut  granny  will  go 
too,  then  ?" 

Mrs.  Herbert  looked  to.  Mr.  Brown  for  an 
answer;  and  he  said-^  :, 

"  Why,  no,  Mr.  Thomas ;  I  have  no  instruc- 
tions to  take  anybody  besides  you.  I  can't  go 
beyond  my  orders." 

"  Well,  then/'  said  Tom,  resolutely,  taking  his 
old  relation  by  the  hand — ''I  can't  go.  I  shan't 
leave  grandmother !" 
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The  old  woman's  eyes  brightened  at  these 
words,  although  they  made  her  cry  afiresh ;  and 
Mrs.  Herbert  informed  the  wondering  Mr. 
Brown  of  the  circumstances  that  had  drawn  the 
hearts  of  the  two  relations  so  close  together.  But 
when  she  mentioned  that  for  some  years  the  in- 
cessant labour  of  the  young  man  in  the  fields  had 
been  the  sole  stay  of  his  grandmother  against 
the  harsh  charity  of  parish  oflScers,  Mr.  Brown 
again  proved  himself  a  man  capable  of  passion, 
and  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  in  language  such  as 
probably  he  little  dreamt,  a  few  hours  previous, 
would  ever  issue  from  his  lips.  After  a  pause^ 
during  which  he  examined  his  pocket-book,  and 
seemed  to  be  referring  to  his  instructions,  he 
said  to  Thomas  Wilson — 

**  And  so,  Mr.  Thomas,  you  will  not  go  to 
London  to  become  a  rich  man  ?" 

"  No,  I  wont,"  was  the  reply. 

"  And  why  wont  you  ?^ 

"  Why,  there's  only  granny  and  I  to  help  one 
another,  and  who's  to  work  for  her  when  I  go 
away  ?" 

"  But  you  don't  consider  that  when  you  are  a 
rich  man  you  can  keep  your  grandmother  with- 
out working  in  the  fields  ?" 
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"And  when  should  I  be  rich,  sir?" 
"Why,  as  soon  as  your  grandfather  dies;  and 
he  wont  live  many  years,  I  am  afraid." 

"  No,  that  wont  do,"  said  Tom,  taking  the  old 
woman's  hand  kindly ;  "  for  what's  granny  to  do 
^  the  meantime  ?  I  shall  go  back  to  my  work." 
**  Stop  a  bit,  young  man,"  said  Mr.  Brown. 
**  With  your  permission,  ma'am,"  to  Mrs.  Her- 
bert, "  I  would  ask  Mr.  Thomas  to  sit  down, 
and  talk  this  matter  over." 

"  Sit  down,  Thomas,"  said  the  lady,  "  and 
hear  what  this  gentleman  has  to  say.  You  shall 
please  yourself  afterwards." 

"  I  have  no  instructions,"  said  Mr.  Brown — 
"I  have  no  instructions  on  any  subject,  but 
that  of  taking  you  to  town  with  me.  But  as 
my  orders  are  strict  on  that  point,  I  can  prevent 
all  objections.  Suppose  you  go  for  a  few  weeks. 
You  can't  be  forced  to  stay,  you  know ;  but  can 
return  when  you  choose,  if  you  don't  like 
London" 

"  And  will  granny  go  along  ?" 
"  No ;  but  listen  to  me.  Suppose  you  go  for 
a  month,  and  I  will  leave  enough  money  to  keep 
your  grandmother  so  long ;  most  likely,  by  the 
end  of  that  time  you  would  be  able  to  send 
more,  and  if  not,  you  could  return." 
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Now  Thomas  Wilson  was  not  without  a  imh 
natural  to  most  English  youths,  to  see  Ixmdoiif 
whose  fame  had  reached  to  him  through  the  n^ 
ports  of  waggoners,    and  other    adventuxoua 
travellers,  who  had  pushed  their  researches  inta 
the  distant  parts  of  the  realm ;  and  he  hesitate4 
at  this  offer  of  Mr.  Brown.     But  when  that: 
gentleman  took  from  his  pocket-book  a  &9&^i 
pound  note  as  the  payment  of  his  grandinotbei%j| 
expenses  for  a  month*  the  sum,  so  much  grealei 
than  his  earnings  for  such  a  period,  awoke  in. 
him  certain  indistinct  ideas  of  the  universal 
wealth  of  the  great  city,  and  materially  softened 
his  resolutions. 

"I  don't  care,  for  my  own  part,"  said  hc^ 
"  whether  I  go  or  not ;  but  I  will  do  whatever 
Mrs.  Herbert  bids  me." 

^^  I  think,  madam,"  said  Mr.  Brown  to  Mm 
Herbert,  "  you  cannot  but  see  the  propriety  of 
the  young  man  returning  with  me,  since  ha 
would  at  once  have  an  opportunity  of  acquiring 
a  good  education,  and  as  soon  as  he  became 
capable  of  it  would  probably  take  a  very  lucra- 
tive part  in  the  concern,  to  say  nothing  of  hii 
being  heir  to  his  grandfather's  large  property^  ^ 
Why,  half  the  noblemen's  sons  in  England 
would  be  glad  to  have  such  a  chance !" 
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"  Yes,  Thomas,"  said  Mrs.  Herbert ;  "  I  think 
you  should  not  neglect  such  an  opportilnity  as 
this.  I  should  advise  you  to  give  your  master 
notice  on  Saturday." 

"  With  your  leave,  madam,  that  will  not  do," 
said  Mr.  Brown.  "  If  you  consider  the  preca- 
rious state  of  Mr.  Jonas  Wilson — that  nothing  is 
known  respecting  his  will  at  present — and  that 
another  attack  might  be  fatal,  or  might  render 
him  incapable  of  arranging  anything,  you  will 
see  that  no  time  is  to  be  lost,  but  that  the  young 
man  had  better  go  with  me^at  once." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right.  Sir.  What  do  you 
say,  Thomas? — are  you  willing?  Remember 
that  you  are  now  in  the  way  of  doing  more  for 
your  grandmother  than  you  otherwise  could 
hope  to  do." 

''I  shall  do  as  you  bid  me,  ma'am;  but 
somehow,  I'd  rather  stop  here,  and  go  on  with 
my  learning." 

**  Oh,  you'll  prosecute  your  studies  better  in 
London;  you  will  be  able  to  get  more  able 
masters.  And  when  would  you  wish  to  leave, 
sir?" 

"  Why,"  replied  Mr.  Brown,  "  the  sooner  the 
better.     I  should  like  to  start  to-day — in  fact, 
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as  soon  as  3Ir.  Thomas  can  change  his  clothes, 
and  gel  his  luggage  ready." 

God  bless  the  man  I  Talk  of  Tom's  changing 
his  clothes,  and  packing  up  his  wardrobe,  as 
though  he  were  a  Brummel ;  while,  probably, 
the  only  stock  of  raiment  in  his  possession  was 
just  another  shirt,  jacket,  and  frock,  which  were 
ready  for  use  on  Sunday  morning,  and  not 
before  ;  for,  as  to  anything  like  a  decent  suit  of 
clothes,  Tom's  back  had  never  yet  been  graced 
by  anything  of  the  kind.  Mrs.  Herbert  hinted 
at  this  to  Mr.  Brown,  when,  opening  his  eyes 
wide  with  astonishment,  as  he  looked  at  Tom 
from  head  to  foot,  he  said — 

"  Oh,  ah !  I  see ;  but  he  can't  go  to  town 
exactly  like  that.  I  declare,  he  must  just  come 
along  with  me  to  Alvcrley — it's  only  five  miles, 
I  believe— and  I  dare  say  we  shall  find  a  tailor 
who  will  put  him  in  trim.  And  yet,"  said  he, 
in  a  hesitating  manner,  again  looking  at  Mr. 
Tom's  elegant  apparel,  "  perhaps  I  had  better 
step  over  myself,  and  send  a  tailor  to  measure 
him.  Yes,  that  will  be  the  best  plan ;  and  Mr. 
Thomas  can  get  ready  in  the  meantime." 

Mrs.  Herbert  smiled  as  she  remarked  Mr. 
Brown's  evident  reluctance  to  exhibit  himself 
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in  the  little  town  by  the  side  of  honest  Tom ; 
but,  indeed,  that  reluctance  was  not  fery  un- 
reasonable, since,  though  Mr.  Brown  was  a 
staid  plain-looking  man,  the  very  reverse  of  a 
beau,  yet  he  had  spent  all  his  life  in  London, 
where  he  certainly  never  came  in  personal 
contact,  to  say  nothing  of  exhibiting  himself  in 
public,  on  familiar  terms,  with  a  gentleman 
beautified  with  such  an  exterior  as  Mr.  Thomas 
Wilson.  Mrs.  Herbert,  however,  soon  set  this 
matter  to  rights,  by  observing — 

**  Perhaps,  Mr.  Brown,  it  would  be  best  for 
Thomas  to  go  with  you :  you  would  be  less  likely 
to  be  disappointed.  I  think  I  can  suggest  a  plan 
that  might  be  adopted.  I  have  in  the  house  some 
clothes  belonging  to  my  son,  which  I  believe 
would  nearly  fit  Thomas.  Now,  if  he  were  to 
step  home  at  once,  and  clean  himself,  I  could 
presently  send  him  down  such  clothes  as  I  can 
find ;  and,  in  your  way  to  Alverley,  you  could 
call,  and  explain  to  the  young  man's  master 
the  circumstances  of  the  affair ;  and  as  Thomas 
has  been  a  very  good  servant,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  he  would  procure  an  immediate  dismissal. 
You  see  that  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  leave 
this  day ;  and,  indeed,  I  do  not  think  you  could 
persuade  the  young  man  to  leave  all  his  fiiends 
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at  SO  short  a  notice — I  should  be  soiry  if  he 
did  so.  I  therefore  beg,  that  when  you  return  in 
the  afternoon,  you  will  all  come  up,  and  spend 
the  evening  here.  I  mean  you  Thomas,  and 
you  Dame ;  and  Mr.  Brown,  if  you  have  no 
engagement,  I  hope  you  will  fiivour  us  with 
your  company.  These  good  folks  have  shewn 
us  that  their  hearts  are  warm  and  uncomiptedy 
and  Thomas,  in  particular,  has  been  a  daily 
visitor  so  long,  that  I  do  not  know  that  I  could 
see  him  depart  so  suddenly  without  pain." 

This  advice  was  acknowledged  by  all  parties 
to  be  the  best  that  could  be  adopted ;  and  Tom 
Wilson  immediately  ran  home,  while  Mrs. 
Herbert  looked  out  a  decent  suit  of  clothes  for 
him,  after  sending  off  which,  she  gathered  a  few 
more  particulars  from  Mr.  Brown  respecting 
the  firm  at  Wapping.  This  was  the  subject 
which,  perhaps,  more  than  all  others,  Mr.  Brown 
loved  to  converse  on ;  and,  therefore,  it  required 
very  little  questioning  on  her  part  to  ascertain 
all  that  she  could  wish  to  know.  She  pushed 
her  questions  a  little  far,  it  must  be  confessed  ; 
yet  no  ftirther  than  she  thought  right :  for  the 
yoimg  man,  in  perfect  ignorance  of  the  world, 
was  about  to  be  thrust  abruptly  into  the  busi* 
ness,  the  gaiety,  and  the  wickedness  of  a  city. 
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which  would  tempt  him  with  the  charm  of 
perfect  novelty,  without  a  single  protector  or 
adviser,  saving  a  paralytic  relative,  who,  by  the 
harsh  cruelty  of  his  character,  had  acquired  her 
utter  dislike,  while  the  young  man,  by  his 
natural  good  qualities,  a  mind  eager  for  enlight- 
enment, and  a  heart  glowing  with  gratitude 
and  reverence,  to  say  nothing  of  the  habit  of 
seeing  him  in  her  house  every  day,  had  won 
such  a  portion  of  her  liking,  that  she  could  not 
see  him  turn  into  a  new  path  of  life,  where 
dangers  might  exist,  without  making  such  in- 
quiries as  would  enable  her  to  convey  to  him  a 
proper  warning.  It  was,  therefore,  with  consider- 
able pleasure  that  she  learned  from  Mr.  Brown, 
that  the  firm  of  Jonas  Wilson  and  Co.  was  an 
old  and  importai^t  one ;  but  that  now  it  con- 
sisted of  Mr.  Jonas  Wilson  only ;  that  Thomas 
would  probably  take  an  active  part  in  the 
business,  if  not  be  the  master  of  it  immediately, 
if  he  were  able  to  manage  it ;  that  his  imme- 
diate command  of  money  would  depend  on  the 
amount  of  his  education ;  that  if  he  did  not 
become  the  master  of  much  money  at  once,  he 
would  undoubtedly  be,  before  long,  the  possessor 
of  the  very  large  property  of  his  grandfather, 
and  that  he  (Mr.  Brown)  himself  would  be  very 
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happy  to  see  to  the  young  man,  i^  as  seemed 
probable,  he  was  a  stranger  to  London. 

While   Mr.  Brown  was  still  assaring  Mn» 
Herbert  that  every  facility  would  be  ensured  to 
Thomas  for   the  completion  of  his  educatioii,    ^ 
and  that  it  was  very  unlikely  any  harm  woaU    j 
befall  him,  the  young  gentleman  himself  entered^  \ 
accompanied  by  Miss  Herbert,  who  had  acci*  ! 
dentally  met  him  near  the  house  in  retumii^  ; 
from  a  long  walk  which  she  had  begun  befim 
the  arrival  of  Mr.  Brown.  It  must  be  confessed^ 
that  Thomas  Wilson  was  by  no  means  a  bad- 
looking  fellow  when  exhibited  in  garments  of  a 
civilized  shape ;  in  fact,  he  bade  &ir  to  become 
a  handsome  man ;    and  Miss  Herbert,  when  die 
entered  the  cottage,  had  scarcely  recovered  from  ^ 
a  violent  fit  of  blushing,  occasioned  by  the  i^  i 
proach  and  very  respectful  bow  of  our  gentle- 
man, whom,  at  first,  she  failed  to  recognise  as 
the  ploughboy  pupil  of  her  mother.     The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  were  now  communicated 
to  the  young  lady,  who  congratulated  him  on  hia 
prospects,  and  recommended  him  to  pursue  his 
studies,  when  the  two  gentlemen  scft  out  towards 
the  town,  and  the  two  ladies,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  old  woman,  set  about  preparing  some  little 
trifles  for  the  evening's  frugal  entertainment 
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In  due  time  the  gentlemen  returned^  and, 
with  the  ladies,  prepared  to  spend  a  cheer- 
ful afternoon.  There  was  nothing  fashionable 
to  be  looked  at ;  there  was  nothing  expensive  to 
be  eaten  or  drunk ;  but  the  hearts  around  the 
domeatiG  board  were  as  simple  as  the  viands — 
and  the  J  were  happy*  The  ladies  could  not 
help  feeling  that  they  hdd  cdiitributed  to  fashion 
into  something  like  an  intellectual  being  what 
had  seemed  but  a  senseless  tiod ;  the  young 
man's  heart  was  full  of  gratitude  .and  hope;  Mr. 
Brown  was  delighted  with  the  Novelty  of  his 
situation,  interested  in  the  young  man,  and 
making  them  all  merry  with  his  enjoyment ;  and 
the  old  woman  was  proud  of  sitting  along  with 
the  great  ladies — proud  to  be  with  Mr.  Brown, 
whom  she  thought  the  best  humoured  and 
greatest  man  in  the  world — but,  above  all, 
proud  of  her  well-dressed  grandson,  whom  she 
could  not  once  look  on  without  a  starting  tear, 
which  yet  was  full  of  sweetness.  ^  Every  heart 
present  beat  with  its  own  peculiar  emotion ; 
but  all  were  attimed  to  a  chord  of  goodness ; 
and  how  could  they  be  otherwise  than  hf^py  ? 
Supper,  served  up  at  a  true  village  hour,  was 
finished  as  the  tinkling  village  clock  struck 
nine ;  when  Mr.  Brown  arose,  and  said — 
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^'  Well,  ladies,  this  has  been  one  of  the  happiest 
days  of  my  life ;  and  I  am  really  sorry  that  I  must 
be  going.  I  need  not  tell  you,  that  ready  money 
found  a  tailor  prepared  tosupplyouryoungfiriend's 
wants  by  to-morrow  morning.  I  shall  walk  back 
to  Alverley  this  evening,  to  engage  places  by  the 
morning  coach,  and,  in  fact,  to  get  a  bed ;  for 
I  don't  see  any  promising  inns  in  your  pretty 
village,  and  you  know  we  Londoners  like  to  be 
well  lodged.  Mr.  Thomas  has  agreed  to  meet 
me  at  Alverley  in  the  morning,  to  break&st, 
as  we  must  start  early.  Good  night,  ladies; 
and  I  sincerely  hope  and  believe  that  you  will 
never  hear  anything  of  my  new  fiiend,  Ifr. 
Thomas,  that  will  give  you  pain." 

The  ladies  shook  hands  heartily  with  the 
good-natured  Londoner,  and  Thomas  would 
have  accompanied  him  to  the  town  as  a  guards 
but  Mr.  Brown  probably  knew  that  if  parting 
moments  are  miserable,  it  is  a  miseiy  that  love 
can  never  wish  to  be  abridged,  for  he  insisted 
on  going  alone.  After  the  departure  of  the 
good-natured  and  merry  Mr.  Brown,  whose  easy 
manners  had  acted  as  a  kind  of  medium  between 
the  Herberts  and  their  humble  visitors,  so  as 
to  prevent  that  little  uneasiness  which  is  always 
felt  on  both  sides  in  the  fiimiliar  intercourse  of 
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persons  of  different  rank  and  education,  con- 
versation declined,  and  Mrs.  Hobson  and  her 
grandson  relapsed  into  the  bashiulness  which 
soon  led  to  preparation  for  departure. 

When  Mrs.  Herbert  said  that  she  should  not 
see  Thomas  Wils<m  depart  without  some  degree 
of  pain,  the  reader,  if  he  be  not  more  generous 
than  the  great  majority  of  the  world,  will  sup- 
pose that  ^e  merely  uttered  one  of   those 
common-place,  civil   falsehoods,  by  which    a 
smooth  surface  is  preserved  to  society.      But 
such  was  not  altogether  the  fact ;    what  she 
spoke  she  felt ;  and  if  the  reader  be  so  fine  a 
person  as  not  to  comprehend  how  an  ill-dressed, 
ignorant  plough-boy  could  touch  the  heart  of  a 
woman  of  birth,  or  so  selfish  that  he  cannot 
imagine  any  human  being  to  possess  a  heart 
capable  of  pure  benevolence,  he  may  impute 
her  feelings  to  any  selfish  origin  he  may  choose. 
But  whether  the  habit  of  protection  and  in- 
struction beget  a  feeling  of  property  in  the 
thing  protected,  or  whether  she  considered  that 
the  mind  of  the  young  man  was,  as  it  were,  her 
child,  and  that  therefore  her  anxiety,  as  to  its 
future  improvement,  had  somewhat  of  the  ma- 
ternal character,  certain  it  is,  that  as  her  visitors 
arose  to  depart,  she  felt  as  though  a  friend  was 
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■  :  I 


leaving  her ;  she  thought  the  cottage  would  not 
be  so  ^jiceriul ;  but  she  had  so  few  friends,  U^it 

■'  Li  ' '' 

she  must  have  been  loth  to  part  with  anjthimp 

that  looked  on  her  with  kindness.  ..,   , 

I   L 
"  Well,  Thomas,  we  must  part,  I  suppoQe,^ 

said  JSIrs.  Herbert,  when  she  saw  the  yoijng 

man  prepared  to  go  ;  "  and  it  is  likely  ^qu  iare 

to  become  a  great  man,  and  I  eameatly  hope 

you  will   be  prosperous  in  the  world,   but    1 

more  earnestly  desire  that  you  may  des((^rve~to 

be  so."  /    . 

■•■'■■■■         ,  ■'  ■■  '_-  f    :i 

"  Ay,  and  in  God's  name  I  hope  he  wuT  he 
a  good  youth  r  cried  the  dd  woman,  wiping 
her  eyes  with  the  comer  of  her  aproo,  whfle 
Thomas  stood  lookinc;  on  the  sTounid,  with  a 
red  face,  too  full  of  confusion  to  be  able  .tb 
speak. 

^^  You  must  be  aware,  from  all  that  has  passea 
this  evening,  that  your  good  or  ill  fortune  frul 
principally  depend  on  your  imjuoviog  your 
education,  which  ^^ou  will  in  future  have  abym- 
dant  opportunities  of  doing:  but  whatever  suc- 
cess  ipay  attend  you,  we  shall  all  be  sorry  foi^  lU 
if  you  do  not  preserve  the  same  kind  and  good 
heart  that  you  ^^^ll  carr>'  away-"    -  , 

Tile  eyes  of  the  young  man  lighteiicd  at 
these  kind  words  of  the  respected  lady^  and  ne 
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would  have  spoken,  but  the  emotions  of  his 
heart  could  not  yet  find  words  to  please  him- 
self and  he  was  silent,  while  Mrs.  Herbert 
continued —  ♦ 

'*  The  ways  of  London,  and  the  people  you 
will  meet,  are  so  different  from  those  of  our 
▼iUage,  diat  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt  with  me 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  for  you  to  re- 
main. Yet  your  extreme  poverty,  the  awaken- 
ing remorse  of  your  grandfather,  and  the 
certainty  that  if  you  will,  you  may  be  as  virtuous 
in  London  as  here,  are  strong  reasons  why  you 
should  go.  But  remember,  if  you  gave  way  to 
the  temptations  of  London,  your  first  step  would 
be* to  leave  your  grandmother  to  starve,  and 
you  will  lose  our  esteem ;  and  all  the  fi*iend- 
shipa  you  might  afterwards  form  would  not 
ffxe  you  such  pleasure  as  the  few  gained  by 
your  virtues." 

This  was  a  long  parting  speech,  but  nobody 
bemde8Mrs.Herbert  seemed  able  to  say  anything, 
and  the  awkwardness  of  parting  moments  is 
materially  relieved  by  a  brisk  speaker.  Thomas 
had  been  preparing  himself  all  this  time  to  say 
something  which  was  on  his  heart,  and  he  now 
observed — "  You  will  be  angry,  ma'am,  if  I  say, 
what  I ."    He  stopped. 

VOL.  I.  M 
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t( 


Speak  ou^  Tbrnnim,^  iBtAii^MfB^HteihsKt^ 
we  are  your  ftieoudb;  joitwaU  faotoifiEtDdiaB}! 

one  hfere*'*  •:,■.'■•.!.;.-:    ■'.;:■'    \>ih. 

'^tVill  jou  then  pronbitfe,  ma'am^  to  caUiiRL' 
^candmother  sometiraeg,  or  let  bet  juat  )cali  herei 
when  she  will  have  nobody  to  apedk  tot;  and  w]li 
you  read  my  letters  to  her?''    .    I  m-  i. 

^^  Certamly,  with  very  grdat  pleaaurcf^  >.u>m:<. 

*^  And— pray  pardon  myi  boldneBi--rbull  'VilU 
you  think  cf  nic>  that  ia^  .will  you  joBti'lak/ii 
some  httlel 'interest  in  I  me,  ao  long^aaiJtdo^ 
nothing  to  make  me  ashamedlof  myself???  .:  m*^ 

^^ Yes,  Thomas;  I  am  dispoa^  to\thinkio£ 
you  with  very,  great  esteem.;  andit'^m^t  !be; 
something  very  difibmit  from  what  I  ez|)ec^int 
your  conduct  which  could  change  my  feelihga.'' 

"^  Theu  I  doaa't  oare,^  aaid  Toti,  iHtht  bcdd* 
TK*sfl»  and  standing  '^eot;  ''i£  you^andiMisB 
Fanny  will  let  me  think  that  yon  iwlU  ^betfael 
kind  friends  you  hano  heen,  I  shall  nai^fflT'doT 
anjrthing  to  disgrace  myselE  '  I  tahalL  alMys 
think  you  are  looking  at  me,  whenever  -I  gooTi  >\. 

^^£io  longas  yoo  have  auofa  feelings^  Tboma^' 
we  shall  be  idne  wiurmeatof  yomr  fiaends.'^i   :]';il  jf 

"  Icaa't  say  trhat  I  want  io  sayy^  toefiKsdr 
the  youth,  with  a  buiBt  of  feeling -fiiUi  of :enBffgjr4* 
''I can't ^ywbntl  feel, ma'am;  bnt I can^fognti 


I^flmtddtchatl  kkagtang  Bimon^  f  ieiv  pendpte^ 
and  may  perhaps  be  rich  myself.  But^Ioifie 
ewtryiiAng  to^oui'  •  Ki ii vmre no^  as >I  Wks^lheny 
I  AchJdte.Bsfaatnfcd  to  go  amongif^^  like 
Mr;  Boowii*'  I  riioiild  be-  laughed  at'  evcvy  iiMr 
of  the  day.  I  owe  it' to  you  > that  d  -ami  not 
ashamed  no^  aqd:diat  if  I  kave  nbt'SO  >iiiuch 
Uiowkd^e  H^other  pereon^  I  JfiaTeMtheilo^  for 
i^/«id '  the  detemrinatioa'  i  to  impitop^ol  ■  r :  it  owe 
emr^tlang  to  >j^oa$  and:  I  irish  that  (MtI  •  Vf  illiam 
was  going  where  liam^^^  <daat/ii>wa0  his^a^r^ 
mnt;:  hot  4is!thatieiiiYibej  I- wjil dd  my  6eist ; 
and  do  not  rthink  that  ervor  for-a  moment  1  shatl 
fio^get  that  [jroo  tee  ray t  best  fi9ehd&'^    : 

.^.  Thalfs/tniec? ;  ciieA  the-  old  nmmari  ; ;  <*  Iwfk 
tathc  ladl/  iie'i  a  good.boy^-^tluyt's!the>4irlith." 

M^IIe,  is^tidamV'  saiid»Mr& Hcrbert^'^aod  I 
hame  no  tlonbt  that  he>-!will  remembet  the/pro-^ 
miscB  heh^  iliadc  to  us  this ieveningi^?  >'\^   •       • 

AIL  waa  «aid.  i  There /was  sikoeel  for  :a  miiintoy 
as  thefe  tdways  i^ 'between  .paictiii^  friends  after 
theiCMdential^  of  -iemembrfcuMxy  ace^deliv^kt^d, 
when  it-itoemd  a»  th(>ogk)itbe/heaiirt  iwdfeiidis*' 
satisfied  \pi&  tkev  ifaculltiaa  of  the  'tosirue  to 
delirar:iti^  ffaBlings^lanid  reqnided  (im/eztni^mo^ 
omit' tbifper&ct  in*  itS' iiilent  iiwi>rkings  iiw^Jit 
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language  had  left  unuttered.  Mrs.  Herbert 
was  the  first  to  speak.  She  expressed  formally 
her  wishes  for  the  young  man's  welfare,  and 
offered  her  hand  and  her  daughter's  to  their 
departing  friend;  but  Thomas  had  never  yet 
taken  the  hand  of  a  member  of  the  &mily,  and 
even  now  an  awkward  bashfiilness  prevented 
him.  He  bowed  low  before  the  ladies,  just 
looked  at  both  for  a  moment  with  streaming 
eyes,  and  walked  hastily  away  without  speak- 
ing. The  old  woman  rebuked  him  as  they 
walked  home  for  his  rudeness  in  not  taking 
the  offered  hand,  and  in  not  saying  fiu^well; 
but  probably  Mrs.  Herbert  ooneideted  that 
nothing  essential  to  the  spirit  of  a  parting 
moment  had  been  omitted. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


If  I  were  to  mention  the  particular  quality 
which  has  struck  me  most  forcibly  in  the  novels 
of  the  last  twenty  years,  it  would  be  their  truth 
of  observation  or  exact  portraiture  of  nature. 
Tliis  fault — "  Fault  1"  you,  my  dear  reader,  will 
exclaim ;  "  why  what  would  you  have  better  than 
truth? — what  is  more  desirable  than  nature?" 
Yes ;  I  own  that  all  that  is  very  proper  and 
common-  place  ;  and  if  truth  or  nature  were  a 
term  which  contained  only  one  meaning,  I 
should  have  nothing  to  say ;  but,  unfortunately, 
although  any  given  point  of  actual  life  does  in 
itself  offer  to  all  the  world  the  same  outline, 
there  are  a  good  many  different  ways  of  looking 
at  it,  and  the  eye  of  the  most  careful  observer 
may   be  a  very  different  one   from  that  which 
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sparkles  in  the  head  of  a  man  of  genius..  l*his 
makes  all  the  difference.  I  by  no  metos  assert 
that  the  lineaments  of  truth  and  nature  are  not 
the  proper  subjects  of  books ;  but  I  b<^lieve  that 
a  person  who  can  make  a  very  exact  dcscriptioip 
of  every  scene  of  life,  both  animate  and  inam,- 
mate^  may  prove  a  very  indifferent  author.  L 
cannot  see  that  anv  merit  can  be  claimed  for^ 
descnbmg  what  God  has  made  perceptible  fo^ 
the  senses  of  every  man. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  lawyers'  and  ba^bArs' 
clerks^  who  get  up  our  flishionable  novels,  gato 
the  first  sources  for  their  information,  by  fomi- 
ing  ac(juaintance  witii  well-informed   footj^en^ 
and  ladics'-maids,   and    taking    an   ocQasjoqal 
dinner  with  them  underground,  where  they  ;^b-j 
ser^*e  the  habit  and  customs  of  high  life.     Itj  is  ] 
well  knowi)  ^hat  the  autliors  of  the  Jacl^-Ketch. 
school  are  pretty  intimate  with  the  sweU-mob. 
and  not  altogether  unknown  to  tlie  inter^pr  of 
a  cerpiin  Wge  building  in  the  Old  B«uley.,..I 
am  sure  that  the  celebrated  gentleman  who,  §$;^. 
martyrs  in  murderers,  gentlemen,  in  scoupd^;^. 
and  pure  women  in  prostitutesi  is  well  known 
to  have  pictured  the  events  of  his  own  fan^hy^ 
and  the  feelings  of  his  own  heart ;  and  I  myself, 
have  seen  a  great  painter  of  cockney-life  taking 
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his  pipe  and  ppt  at  the  "  Cat  and  Wheel "  with 
a  select  party  of  coalheavcrs  .and  coachmen! 
It  inAY  tie  belieyea,  therefore,  that  ^e  pictures' 
drawn  dj  these  rapid  manuracturcrs  of  novels 
are  taKezi  firom  actual  observation.  But  in  spite 
of 'jBul' this^'  t£e  dainning  fact  will  come  on  the 

fntion  of  (he 'reader,  that  the  books  are  duIL 
^ri^Jif^'!^^  You  may  talk 

for  evej  ot' life,  o^lruth,  of  correct  drawing  ah(| 

coloiini^;  mey  contain  the  'seeds  of^  a  rapid 
dissolution  if  they  are  diill. 

^B^ut  W^*this''duine^^  is' imputable  to  the 
aoth<^,  since  there  is  not  a  circumstance  of 
human  life  which  may  not  oe  made  interesting . 
by  '*Sie''  hand' '  oF  geiiius.  Hie  mere '  observer 
jots  down  words^  very  correctly — perhaps  he 
dedcnbed  the  sigh  and  the  smile,  the  cunning 
loAli^or  ^epk^  iil  thiV 

wi^  Vilrif  to  ^e  ■  th^'  iihihdii  teirk?  b^atiig 
ulidfei'thfese  ohtWard'deihbbfeti^ations.^  tl  is  nbt 
ehtM^h\  :tliat  4he '  nbv^ltki"  delete '  '^ciii^tdy 
TOatevel^one  mij^ht'  See^'ahy  auc'lSoneer'  or 
ap^fiuW  nii^Vdo  flik"lt  is '  hii'  pril^iiiii^'  t6 
nM'  m  '^plrtt  ^thk'  •  &'tui<(ds '  rfi6^ '  IndVvidiia'^,'' 


r^ifikfd.    'If*  r  Wi^h'ed  to  piircha^'  an  cs^^te,'  t 
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would  rather  employ  a  fand-ii^k  diiU  ^8Kdt^ 
pcare  to  examine  it  arid  i^ipiki  tfU/'fteittit'fMr 
vrliicli  I  was  ib  pay  cash;  bat  if' I'Wl^ied'to 
Know  and  comprehebd  the  SjHrit'if  ~tM^Tpl*fe*^ 
to  understand' in'  what  ibiitinef  ftl'Mti^i^^yted'tlie 
mind  of  a  manj,  I  wbiild  dktfi^r'ti&d't!h6  yMrA  of 
aBloomfield  or  a  Burhs^thite  Ul  thl^  G^Mge 
kobmscsmthcworid.'-*'  '■  •'  '^^^   " ''  ^'" 

This  mention  of  p^ts  ni'i^fkttoil'td  fatil^eliBtB 
was  not  undesigned  ThbW  ^~^ '  cloy^  siiiiidarity 
lictween  the  olSce  of  a'tidvet^st^aWd'thstf  of'the 
very  highest  of  poiets  th'ah'k't^first 'slight  woifld  ip- 
})ear  probable.  I  spctik  with  tCj^Bi^ to  itivcfhtibn. 
Invention,  perhaps,  is  ftbt  thfe  right  wdrf  lor 
any  operation  of  the  niind  of  nianV  write  tttven- 
tion  is  creation,  and  tio  mW'can  create— hef 'can 
only  arrange  in  cei*Uih"  forms  tke  eleniientB 
which  already  exist  *  But,  to  'iise  the*iWrfd'  in 
its  accepted  meaning,  I  iiliy  say  tiki  iiivention 
is  the  art  of  shewing  how  pei^ns  invested' '"with 
certain  proportions  of  mental  and  physical 
powers,  and  of  passions,  would  act  vi^en  placed 
in  certain  situations  and  in  'intact  wiiU  other 
j>ersons  endowe<l  with  diffferetit  prApoirtibiis  of 
passion  anc(  power.  Ihtcntion,  tlierbfere,'  re- 
lates rather  to  the'  spirit  than  tb  l!hb'Torai  of 
human  life.    Invention  even  goes  beyond  the 
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.W^ftrifuif)^  qf  life,  ., There  is  an  or^er  oC  truth 

mcjUwtiq:ia  \ihkix,  ii^fl   beyond   the    common 

■tracks aj  pp^  .  into ,  which  genius  aloifie  can 

.pe^(M^^riVt^-Ttha.pQ9ai|^lef  Qot^^t^^^  existing  form, 

.iQflu^^a^.X2atl^e— And  to  hring  forward  to  the 

.  ,  ^(»I4  Wrh  jjiasea  pij  ^umsm  j  character  as  it  has 

.a^Ypr  s^fln.flT  ^f^r  ,RC^V!^ed,  W^.w^ich^      im- 

mediately  acknowledges  ^o  be  tijue^  is  the  surest 

u¥^  *ff  %^^  iPfi  ,^?;rl?e,,the  <;<aUb^  of  I  Sliaks- 
N^WPt  ■R1^J^«^^^.:?^iM^to^^^^  somQ  of  the 
,.|)fl^^^,e;x|^pl,es,,j  J^^  fs  no^hin^  in  the 
.,  tWjbpli^,  raj^  of  hun^n  experience  to  shew  that 
.  ^uipb  jbc^ngs  ever^  dkl.  or  wiU  exist ; .  yet  are  they 
,  pqt  the;  less  true  fyx  th^t  doubt,  sincfe  we  are 

...  ^qqaydpc^dr^^j't  if* ^^^7  4^!^  ^^^  Jf'^^y  would  act 
,.  pcj^cji^j.  a^  t)ie  poefa,desqril)e.  (Herein  jg;enius 
,,  a^^^}^:  QUtj, fi^om  th9*ranks  of  common  minds, 
.,  4nfl,.^i^y^^^  ^tself  as.  it  were  tp  |iie  plac^  of  a 
,,,Gff^  sipfje  it  peoples  avoid  which  had  been 

..j^ia.^uxe.. .......        ,. ,  ;.^^  ■'■  ;. 

. , , , .  $^t.,  thfp^igj^gut ,  ^je   whole  .  ran^   of  such 
gh^^r^cti^r^^Jlr^j^  IL^mer.tp  Byron,  the  invention 

.  of  .tbp^  poet  ja  butjj  a  new  an^ngement  of 
.  the  qualiti^  h^^^  C^^ryed  in  mapkind.  He 
,    de^ibes  nothi^igwhich^he.has  not,  seen;   be- 
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(qapc.  of  h,e  did  so,  he  would  iffiV  hq[  QR^flir 

jStood  for  want  of  the  sympathy  3pn(^ng{jf{i9g; 

jrecpgnitipn  of  a   tnith  Ipy  tbft  a^infj  o^nikf 

f^aden     Xu  this  respect  tl^e  :Q%cj  9!^ ;tl)e;;higb|^ 

poet  and  that  of  the  nqyclist  an^  id^tiic;al,-77fj^ 

, (grange   in   such  conibmatlons  ^e  resii)tf;j^ 

^^pcrvaticm  as  shall  be  recognised,  tp  Mgrcie  ^^pf^ 

|i|lje  natiure  of  man.    J^iierein  QeiTW^s,.^l^p^ 

CioIdLng  rank  with   Ifomejr,  .af>d  {.3b4^l^^a^ 

^artridgc^  Wild,  Adaw8^.,Dpji..QuiiRt^,;,^ 

^ncho  perhaps  were  Aeiver  f(^9A,on,^  flv^.fyr 

^pVobably  nqver  will  be;  ^..if  w^^si^w  thj$n^,4P 

jftctu^  life  they  would  flj^^fj.de^lgju  ii^  -unlesSi.Tf^ 

ppsscssed  a  portion  of  .^l^e-.f^uthflr's.  gfH^^>> 

nor  would,  a  mere  descript^op  of  ^thdr.  p^RSjifls 

and  cQUYorsation  gratij^  a  rc^^er;    j^t  i^  ^ 

description  of  those  ch|u:^tcns{  as  r^^Iy^jH^ 

essentially  tnie  as  that...of  my  mfm,avbQ]nrj|fp 

^pufselyes.know.  =  •  '  i.  -.H 

^.  There  is  not^  perhapsi  in  anjj  cas)]^.|njtg^ 

cpu|pe  of  3pciety,  much  tha,t  i^:i89.,tbpr9fiigt)l]r 

^jjr.,c^eutia}ly  humorous  *ubliqpijq,,.Qr,^g}^^45r 
jtwstj^ng^  as  to  strike  every  obsq;vc^,/  3?^ 
fgircumstanccs  which  would  matie ,  q^e  ,^jff^ 
Jl^i^gl^or  cry  would  not  tpuch  th^,  hiei\rt.ipf^;JHy- 

,^|jf,  J  observe  vpry  acpuratcly;  hut  tb|?.  )Gw?li|g 


V»I6W  Klfc>  mS  AAV;''iie  AiM  Abi'  cdLniaaSme, 
^M^m^mmivi-^MiM'be'^  'nlbr^ '  'fc^tdii^6'  ''of 
H^rA  itfmeiiik  Thfe'ttmn" who  lati^irea' 8t 
«»«^;'HAytkf  V'^'dcAii^r^a  a^  at^ciirirtcly'ak'tfi'e 

•rtUrtidft  'V^e^MdtfBii'  '«<«cti  'it  ct^atM' '  aiid 

tor^-ptel»!n?tHto'tti^  fontol'"I*yi8  ftaii  Wili^a 
BSl'ffiktti^f  fpiid8l'""tie''{l^tsoiis  Wsdtir  'lie 

iiiftd^ 'tf^piafc^tibti- of ''cliki'aite?''of ' ittdtii^ 

(rf'tftet  a-arttitiistatiie,''  biii  ii;^'  "^robld'  'giVe^iWe 

ilf  rihjrtiJ&eptStltfe  cdtoiM^m-MoMs-fHh 
'*its'i^''Thi8'«rte  Whit  Wis  abrii't^j-  Fielk- 
ifig'aHrS<«/tt^  itid  ft^iw^V^iu*'.'''  '."'-''' "^• 
How  different  is  all  this  from  the 'prkbdc^'bf 
-6at''tiiii«^f"''IWg«atb<ilK  Of  <m^'  boVelfety'tave 
iidtfiklHi>'oF'ai%^  ih<^blb  Bf -^(^i^tiiplishitfgi'the 
«Kfi<rikt(?^iiriAise  of  tfidfx^feriik  'Miytbf  them 
g^le  veiy'flitfliktdy'llhe  h«iHoi-bri vffl^e'Jle- 

tbejf-dd%di?  ^"i^tt^  ^bh^i^bad'Ai^e'tti^tr 

mm  4imm-i-^^''i^\&>^ '  of  i^e  heitts 
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must  be  interesting  because  it  really  occurred, 
instead  of  its  deriving  an  interest  fiK>m  our  per- 
fect knowledge  of  those  that  speak ;  or  because 
it  is  between  lords  and  ladies,  while  the  con- 
versation ought  to  be  such  as  to  make  lords  and 
ladies  interesting,  through  shewing  the  human 
hearts  beating  under  their  velvet  and  satin. 

By  this  easy  method  of  writing — this  substi- 
tution of  descriptions  of  out^des  and  cataloguing 
dull  dialogues,  instead  of  analyses  of  hearts  and 
characters,  we  are  in  danger  of  suffering  the 
generatioki  to  |>aa9  away- without  ^^li^iii^  a  lt4e 
record  of  its  spirit;  and  our  desi^endfthts,'  triio 
acMiy  proeitre  a  body  of  onr  'nbvc^ls'  of  real  Jfii^^ 
irail  cotKrlude  that  we  had  little  tnote  ^iMuraMer 
than  the  lay  figure  round  v^hidh'the  seulptor 
airranges  his  -  drapery,  *  or  '  th«  doll  ob  wliidi 
madame  displays  her  feshiMMk- 
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.Mm>  fi[HBBS|iTp  thought  tcufy  I  t^at  tlsbe  Qoltage 

.VQuld  b^ijdttUef)  wJbeUijfoung  Wibon  iwas  gone. 

i  4o  lu^t  prelcoMi  that  she  Jiad.  bec<Nxte  ffEuticn- 

'^ly^^Uacbed  tDibim^iCNT  thati  tbt  y^ung  man 

wi^  pos^easqd  of;  sucdi'virtu^  <»  qiuiUtiefi'ias 

^cpobi  have  acquired  ber  YQry:«)ana  eeteeoif;  ;fae- 

cause,  being  herself  ^  womto  of  gpeat-aoeom- 

plishments  and  high  breeding,  I  am  aware  that 

no  person  wanting  in  those  adornments  could 

have  created  in  her  bosom  a  sentiment  of  aflFeo- 

tion,  except  sach  as  one  feels  towards  a  favourite 

servant  or  dependent,   in   which   esteem   and 

even  respect  are  prevented  from  growing  into 

friendship^  bj  the  continual  consciousness  of  the 

other's  inferiority.     She  had  been  accustomed 

to  so  many  amusements  and  occupations  at  the 

Hall^  and  had  so  few  now,  that  the  employment 
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of  giving  instruction  to  the  lad  had  grown  into 
a  'hktiit.  Which,  6f  coiirse,  *e'l(widi"'toia>'ai^J 
hdbitidal  Occupation  in  tbt  AraXl  routine  <tf  tihel  4iM^i 
ta^  life  must  hkW  bccri  gtMtl7'itt&8^'''fitfl^£i 
si^'<ih  a  ^dden  ^s^tioii ;  to  sliy  ii()thii^>br  di^ 
dlflij^tfdr spirit  of  Aat'  cmplby-^oitt^  gMtW^ 
orifr  who  had  acqaitcd  a  diEdin  liry^  uiiSolidte#^ 
antf  hnexpected  cnfdeavdtii'  W  bfe  bf  sifel-vfce '  td'^ 
her,  ichen'  aB'  the-  gfcat'  Aftd  the' 'rich-  ^hCl*' 
frtbhdft  had  tak«n  flight  -atbtig^w^th  bt!if''pi6^''' 
pdttty.  A  comparison  T5<jtwc?eti  'rtie»  fcinriMtf" 
pcf'asairts  arid  her  lady'  ^/tM  f^nihttiaii''M^l^o 
wte  inevitable  hi  her  preaebtf  circiiiilflMnceH^  iMb 
it^^i^  so  Htl;le  to  the  adVirttii^'^f  the-ttfelkKi 
paHy,  that  she  could  Mve  aIh)o^'<fiil6axd(ed>tM&t'^ 
pftjndice J  itl  fevour  of  ttealtfc  ahd  eligatieeiiairf^ 
t^^eti  ihH  cottagers  a^  ec^hid  IHenS^ '  Bhe  itt^t^ 
hilce  doni'thit  in  the  idti*f*  cyf  tittifei  ?  bMl^J 
w^'  oier  'ribw— the  fifeiidAfp  ih^'dflgtit-hlW^^ 
becVr^  forlined,  and  '  thef  ofecft^tioln '  ■  wHitfk  ■  h*a>'» 
reWby^A  tfee  rirondtotty  of  H^i'  liSfe?: ''Shef^hbd-^fitfJ 
visitors"  ivlibifii' she  loved,  and  titieittAn^ikptiy^*' 
irieitt  besidbs  the  drudgery  ofaie'hoito^;  IrMfclP' 
thfe'iiabits'df^hc^r  earty  ybdrs*ad  not'lfitt^  «*1 
to  delight In'pcrfohritAg niietKodicaiy, tiutWlflifeJ 

oi'iy  a  sen^c  of  neebssityendadi'heflJ'te^rfbrtttf* 

atm-""  ■''•  ^    ■     '''■'■      '-'-^    *■'" 

She  could,  to  be  sure,  and  she  did,  still  visit 


.'-TaaifHaji  ;iin  -'iu^ 
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OJill  n"//yl2  or;d   f.n;l    ii\l  •.;  (ji.n  loi  i !?,[:  i-n.' /;u   to 

n«fft  wi«^,i*6i>t>JI«  W?fi^.  iW<J?9i;i  fiWR».  «M> 

o>flWni>^a!WtrJ^;p^l)gr8„rti^,^,|tiei?elf.    ^§,j 
di«fe.si,-.WJSbRHt-,Wi?lW«,^  r^m  %ffl.,  ^jS^// 

or ,tt?piy?  ,M»9JW^4  ft,  J<:?iT;».,<^n<i|,off^nj  ^i4„sfff,., 
lWSI#  8i(df„btd,ff?^,}i/^i9ftTft?^d/ftn)%^.  witli  J,, 

not    give,   without    a  cHance  of  running  [jln 

liatY  II1J3  Jjii>  oiia  bun  /nin  od  oJ  .bluoo  oii?- 


debt;  dM  a'tettiinty  6f1HjiiffiigTKr?  iWrn^^B* 

bhildi^n.     ■■     ■'  '•   '•   ":  "^'-  ''-'  '."■•• 

ThcitJ  was  anothW  lieaton  why  thef'tb^^ 
was  soVncwhat  duller,  at  least-  «tf'Mfs:*HSfWi<^ 
Wh6h  young  Wilson  had  letL  'Tfi  FkhAylte 
hilps,  all  plaices  and  all  crrhiidtotnbi^HvVmla^bt^ 
alike,  so'  long  as  she  ti'afe  wMi  her'  motUerl ' '  fefife 
liVcdih  her  mother.  "At!  hd^'feef  slife'  iWdUi 
havfc  chddn  16' HVc— in hfer  stnAh  16 die^ittnild'hii 
sWeeter  than  miy  foreign  jwtep ;"  her  IbVfr "  'iWfe 
the  sWetitesl  picture  of  hiippiTifes8,'her'8iiiife'^flife 
best  reward  for  labbur,  her  pitesebce  was  w  '^ 
could  itiiagine  of  protection';  'arid  she  ddubtleUs 
ould  have  parted  with  father  arid>  brother,  abd 
a  host  of  kindred,  if  shd  tad  tbcm,  to  "^tesefW 
that  most  bcloVcd  of  allTier  kindrlsd,  Uer  inotliCT. 
But  Mrs.  Hetbert^s  situation  and  fd^lihgs  ^rere 
scJiiiewhat' different;  she  bad  been  tehdeflyiiii*^ 
tured  amidst  a  host  of  protectors,  to '  the '  lithdir 
when  she  gave  herself  to  the  arms  of  ati'-aflfe^ 
tibnate  husbahd,  and  tiad  neveir  t!o  depenA'bh 
Wf  own"  energies,  by  which  sh^'  mij^t  'hi&>^ 
acquired  a  itiascnline  couiiage :  nb  daiig^  hiB 
e^r  seemed  possible  to  her :  a  gtilf  ft^pbkfiM 
to  K6  bett\eeh  her  and  the  tasoalti'es'  df'htiifaifffii 
life;  dtid,  although  she  \Vas  a  wdriiak  of  fthrt^ 


» 

»Pplr9RV>fflae*,?T^fli Wight  .i?py,e,.^(^^  ffiS  ^Kfff 
duty  at  the  peril  of  the  &xe  or  the  gi);^!^^  ^ 

y«W?fl^.,l«it|»l  SDf.wWP'^^P^,  iPoujDi^nwcn  on 

m^W^^l'W^^..  F^Tm°  ^^ep  .pf.^^ar  ,9f 
SETOT  the  fupposed  eyU.  b.fprm  ap^.sy^^^^^ 
^ffi^^iM :  P?;op«r!tWA  tfi ,  ^»p  vulistinc^^  9f 

?^.Wff«,*  WWW  i9P  «fli^|le,pr^,  8S|.t^i^,^,^^j: 

^:  tl»^ ,  hwsl^^, .^j^,  p|:s^n«;e,  .^fl^ ,»  pi^ 

"W  ffff"^,  t^ftR  W  *fWJ  >  ■  ^!^,  W  .Iflst.  ,fh?, ,  ,^- 
mqtft  ,w|jp  hafi  fpnp^j^ji  ,()cci»pi^4  „  30  ,  fliifmy 

Wpw>»e»T,to>^>^;,  ,>l)er^.F?8,P9, ^/»^ be^ 
|i^!^ap»  !9bfi,  an44,4epepd|;,..afl4.ia  tl^e  .^piig 
enf^piftgl^  fp4.i^htsi^!tlji,e  diTTOkw  y,p\Cie?,pf  Wn 
*Sl»»Wg  frPffl  I  fiWt^et  I  ^<?, ,  fafx^  t^ft  ,f«^li% .  of 
d)«  paoi^  sha)teiji  VyJtlje  jBoi?y  ,ff  jfli^j;  ^fiffi  ^}^ 


cifint  ta  ahrm  ami  terrH^  her;'  and-  'iMsii^ 
thought  of  th«  weak  defdntie  wiiich  th^' IB-fiiiL 
tened'  doors  and  shutt^t^aibikkd  i&gAkist  tSSi 
attadc  df  a  man  of  tiolende;  k!6pl! -her  itimif-% 
toight  sleepless  dnd  idatiAed^'^md  listeiiifcig^A 
n  breathless  at  ten  tiotf,  like  «  little  cihild  a^^ 
recollection  of  some  t^yribk  iittrserytaiewJ'  *^ 
Bnt  besides  this  imagitiMtvefea^iiieiidetitStf^i) 
the  scl  when  depri^^  bf  their  tiamral^jA^- 
tectors,  ther^  was  anothei*  feeing 'pecufiiJr  t6^'fBb 
sex  in  tdl  clrcutnstaneesv  whildb  -  irettkd^MS^^ 
cottage  a  scene  of  loUelinc^  'The^^'watf  soiii^ 
thing  unnataral  in  the  little '  esCablishrii^tif^ 
t^ere  was  something  o^antingy  mthoiit  '«l^fUithl 
labdur  was  unpleasant,  and  enjoyment  hn^^ 
feet  Woman  was  not  hidde  to'  lite  'idotie'^  ktfff 
more  than  Man ;  and  tb«  absence  of  thii'mrtttlffl 
assiMant  of  the  geiitlb  set  iraid  felt  in' #^fk 
separate  from  protection  And  support  '  Al^*^ 
fictions  of  a  womah,  whctiher  of  useful  Hidufltt^ 
or  of  ornament,  are  sul^ect  to  the  approYsil'ltffl 
pkrasare  of  the  other  sex/ to  which  their  o^rtLlii% 
auboi^nate,  and  on  which  they  are^foiMS^. 
To  descend  to  the  humblest  form  o^  this  ieSi^Sl^ 
(^ery  one  knows,  that  wiien  a  £ur  laad'^-'Mib 
Mraiyed  herself  in  her  new  gdwn,  or  iSbbokisj'Br 


f-^^  J '.  \ 


''.:^ 


Unji  fiqcijjrfriput  on  fepttthe  fyfst  ^\m^  although 
t|^44iip^|ion.<Qf'/h<>r  fitmaLt^  aequaiilitaad^imay 
gffre  #^4ftgKef^  /^.{)teasiii;e,.tke  applauae  or  coia«- 
{d^lAf^  q^^np^mfiox  i^  more  yalued  tjbaai  thai  of 
/If  :(hQumi4  ^GBow  J  aod  this  Jtseling^  lOpdiSed 
^;tbe  qift^mnatmcea  a{<incUytfiual8>  nm$  through 
the  whot^^ei^iiMDkd  10  p^:QiE'.tbe:Datul:e.  of. the 
^fjfffBifkfihf^Sa  imflmteA.iia  the  heart : bjf: ithe 
jpjiyiil^  #E(Uiceff>..t9  protduioe  ^tbe  moM  deliciow 
S^ .  4wt  fiprows :  ia,ithe>  g^eii;X)f)  i^umaoi  liiS^. 
^fOip^fi^il^y.lth^iGi^lv^s^reqpvr^  little  Aq  becoro- 
^j^f^bW.i  tl^y  can  live;  mthi(>Ut  bustle  and  withr 
.^l^f^ra^i  neither  in  beauty:  oC  raiment  npr  in 
^kdioacy:  of  food  caiik.i&ey;.find :happtnea8>,«o 
Jf]^  as  th^  haiVfS;  it  to.  t|i(9inpeliKefl  alone.  They 
^uir^.ltp  plfase  the  othec  se^s/beftxre  they  can 
]gl$f^  themeelves  .A  knot  of  old  maida  mlty^  to  be 
j^re^  be  bitterly  merry  oyec  theii;  lea  and  eeaiuU, 
^^  (fespise  th^. other  sex  with  iprofound  di9dain9 
iifut^i^reis.aoiiiethipg  unnatur^  in  that  eii^y- 
gl^f^;  i^yordoes  anybody  suppose  that  the  re- 
^egtableqMinster^eartbounds  with  auchiafSiwti^t 
.b^nw^^^^ht  at  >  the  cpniplinrnU  of  hei^&Diak 
:%^e|s4ft  S^  ¥er  -  neat  co^ita^  .dariing  apaniel,  aid 
4M0Qg  te^  as.  the  i^eart.of  tbe.oottager'aimife, 
<rw|if^  hfK tir>ed. husband  t^$  beithowiticreiytihe 
has  cooked  his  bit  of  supper^  and  how  pretty  she 
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looks  in  her  clean  cap.  It  nm't'ters  ifot^  wl^i^tli^ 
the  husband  be  the  master  of  a  palace,  or  toe 
occupier  of  a  hovel ;  whether  liis  day  he,  spent, 
in  the  sports  of  the  field,  the  drudgery  of 'a  pro- 
fession, or  the  labour  of  a  farm,  the  pleasure  of 
the  wife,  and  the  object  of  her  labour/  is  ^ 
have  a  table  comfortably  spread  at  his  return, 
and  to  see  that  he  enjoys  the  delicacies  or  ,tUe 
necessaries  which  she  hais  provided ,  for  liim: 
whether  the  provision  be  merely  a  piec^  .of  bread, 
and  cheese  and  a  snow-white  table-cloth  on  the 
deal  table,  or  the  rich  soup,  the  superb  joint^ 
and  the  bottle  of  exquisite  wine  laid  out  la  toe 
magnificent  dining-room,  the  feelings  of  a  uto^. 
man  relative  to  man  are  the  same. 

The  little  cottage  and  thie  humble,  mode  of 
life  were  not  in  themselves  unpleasing  to  Mr^ 
Herbert:  even  the  roujgh  domestic  labour,  so 
unlike  the  occupations  of  her  former  years^  was 
not  oppressive  to  her.  Had  Mr.  Herbert  beeh 
alive,  that  cottage  would  have  been  dearer  il^an 
a  palace.  Had  WlHiam  continued  with  ten 
they  Would  all  have  been  Ihappy,  since  tney^ 
would  have  had  some  one  to  protect  them^ 
some  one  to  please,  which  had  been  i 
Hcrbert^s  situation  from  chitdlhbod.  ]3ut''&ai: 
wafe  All  Over  now :   they  were '  aloiie.    'Tnere 
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waa  Dothiiur  to  prepare ;  nobody,  t|(^  make,  cc^-i 
Kwtable  ;  t)icir  industry'  yi^.  wUI^o^t.  <>k^ect, 
since  it  was,  onlv  for  tljeniselyesi  that  theyj^- 
boured^^ and  lije  dull  ruutine  o;^ lu>us€i^ho)d  Vj(frk 
apon  Wcafne  tjresom^,  apd  its  piptiptony  ^S^ 
to  exert  a  deadenip^  influeoce  ot}  th^  faculties  c^ 
the  Qund. ,  If  there  haij  [icvn  a  )f(3w  iniz;ed, 
im  with  their  i^aiijs^  the  opprefsipn  of  fheir 
mode  of,  lije ,  would  have' Leep  ]|«moved,  ant} 
however  di^ant  that  hope  might  bav$  be^ 
frbin  JuJfiUneat,  it^  would  have  siood  iif  tb^ 
pontion  of  a  dcBf  father  or  busbapd ;  and  pi^d^ 
ber  dblight  iu  the  dullest  and,  mqqt  l^btKi^us 
employ  which  la^  '"jthe  direct  line  of  her,d,utj,. 
But  hope  ihcre  was  fione.  For  som^  inscru- 
table porpOBe,  the  face  |Of  Providence  .^Qmed  to 
be  jt^ied  away  from  her  aud  ^^^;,  Proud  ^, 
■he  was^  and  as  she  , thought  she  had,  even'i 
reason  to  be,  of,  her  ehildr^n^  ^^fy,  i^*^*^^. 
ipuniea  aWay  by  society,  and  pursued  by  t^^ 
unrelenting  foe,  againet  jvrhom  all.de&nt^e  ^^e 
useless.  Nothing  which  8h^y  or  they  <^(rnf:e^- 
plated  could  be  p^ormed,  aijd  irbt^^,^^^^  :^^, 
dCrtook,  utterly  failed.  ■    \   ■  ■    i  ],:  ,.■,„ 

Spt  in  t^is,  she  vras  unjust :  ,her  lciii(^e8s,,|p, 
jwipg  Wilson  had  not  been  .without  ,goq4e|E^i 
Be  was  well  received  in  London,,  aqdF;i$'li^. 
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well-dressed  had  passed  muster  very  well  among 
other  young  men  in  town ;  so  far  will  a  new  suit 
of  clothes  carry  a  very  small  stock  of  knowledge 
and  manners  in  this  world.  The  young  man 
soon  found  himself  comfortable^  and  was  able  to 
send  his  old  relation  a  little  monev. 

All  this  was  very  well ;  it  gave  Mrs.  Herbert 
pleasure,  but  the  circumstances  and  the  &te  of 
the  young  man,  in  whom  she  had  only  a  pasnng 
and  accidental  interest,  were  nothing  to  her  in 
comparison  with  the  condition  and  prospects  of 
her  son,  who  was  so  passionately  loved,  and  the 
lightest  circumstance  in  whose  life  was  as  im^ 
portant  to  her  happiness,  as  the  working  of  her 
heart  was  essential  to  her  life.  She  had  not 
suffered  herself  to  believe  so  firmly  as  her  son 
in  his  success  in  London ;  she  had  endeavoured 
to  repress  his  hopes,  that  he  might  sufier  less 
from  the  disappointment  which  was  at  least  poe- 
sible ;  but  the  very  earnestness  and  confidence 
of  his  expectations  had  reflected  somewhat  of 
their  energy  into  her  bosom,  and  combined  with 
her  strong  wish  for  his  success  and  her  pride  in 
his  talent,  to  create  almost  a  belief  that  he  might 
really  improve  their  fortunes  in  his  proposed 
profession.  The  hearts  of  mother  and  ctdldren 
were  like  chords  tuned  in  unison,  where  the  one 


q^r^i  i^I^c^ln  brQ(M;he  fcMTthan  cohcr  (tf  rthe  toiurx- 
fjIKimi  U^jhigb0at.toitfaeiio]iie9tfnete9^tkc(l]iQ^ib^' 
qf^b^  Bif^^r'fl^Jl'itkit  ^aswhathericMtifareaa'msideR 
i^  W4  €)y»ry.mnotij(»ir :of-tbeir>Jiope  andifctt^ 
and  joy  and  sonow^  i^ibiJated  oil  tiiei  icfacordiirof^ 
1)^  ^vVk  J)^Mt.>7>  That,  ttiutici was  awhik  viory 
qip;ee^nt-sQ:  ioog  aa  )WUliain'ia  'letters  ^Tvere  firilc^fj 
ngptffV>fice|!  butfi«e  faiv^Tjrote'/fTonailfae  fiilnessof* 
l^ei  wd  in9ib<£rom»fonn,- -'his  letters  mere  AstP^ 
tminapiipla  of  i  ithe  preitent  ^  fedin^^^they  tgrrr^ 
1^1^  Und  Jte99  basured^'^oy  «poke  6f  doabtai 
ao^'  difiuHiki^i   at  length  »th0y  confosBed  tfaerl 
i^tffoaaibility-  of  furocuiing  a  {publisher  ibr  vhiai 
^fiitii^f^  apd  his  consequent:  utt^-  disappoiisc*^': 
wmxt  i  ^ec  whiidb  infonnatknv  *  ^  ^^^  received^ 
i|9kI?)^i;  for  V^i^  or.  threie  .ivooldB,/>sbe  grew  very.i 
lUju^o^aml  waa  exc^^ediiigly  unhappy.    .   :  r    j 
^(^vf^f  lK>W:put  <)i>'itaimQ3tite]rrihid  foant^iti 
ii$^/Q^fJ(yiJkApt»(ber  inicontinwalanxkitiy^  ceutioai^ 
flDl4  ft^^ttt^iibut  'it'wa^.thveatdningiithc:  djestmc^> 
t|ff^  /of ,b^c  lebUdren*    i  fwty  h  hear  sostteuof  my  .^ 

cfipij(^friitgiJhen9etf>pQor^with  afpoundanweek  tori 
%^a^, ivi^hil^  th^re  am^^o^maajr  mtllioiiB'of 'bnfi 
C^SP^cp^itiugre^jitbQiare  compellfidito  subsistiott} 
ar^^a^:ffl^  ^.tUaMunv  and  that  udoertain^i':  Bar 

YOU  I.  N 
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|X)verty^  like  most  of  the  blessings  and  curses  of 
this  world,  is  comparative ;  the  expenditure  aiul 
the  saving  of  a  lady  will  be  always  different  fixxn 
that  of  a  labourer;  her  necessaries  will  be  of 
somewhat  a  different  nature ;  and  it  would  take 
a  long  course  of  teaching  to  bring  a  lady,  accus- 
tomed to  the  gaieties  and  luxuries  of  wealthi 
down  to  the  domestic  economy  of  the  poor  me* 
chanic's  wife.  Mrs.  Herbert,  though  poor,  was 
yel  somewhat  different  from  a  person  brought 
up  in  poverty;  she  would  not  have  been  taken 
for  one  of  the  slaves  of  the  factory  or  the  farm; 
the  food  which  she  purchased  for  her  little  fiunily 
was  somewhat  superior  to  the  wretched  garbage 
on  which  our  manufacturing  population  exist; 
there  were  little  articles  to  be  purchased  not 
found  in  the  hovel  of  a  peasant^  but  whiph 
seemed  to  her  absolute  necessaries ;  there  was  a 
trifle  daily  to  be  given  to  persons  more  dj^ 
trcHscd ;  and  though  she  often,  pinched  heisdif 
even  in  food,  at  the  end  of  the  week  there  yi^ 
t>cldom  a  &rthing  left  of  the  income.  But  hmyr 
ing  to  individual  opinions  the  question  :aa  to 
whether  Mrs.  Herbert's  income  was  a  handsome 
independency  or  a  starvation  allowance  ip  .ber 
circumstances  and  habits,  I  shall  be  justified  ia 
saying  that  even  if  it  were  a  comfortable. fhj^ 
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in  B  time  of  health  it  would  be  found  rather 
(xmfined  for  a  time  of  sickness ;  and  this  evil 
came  upon  them.     Mrs«  Herbert,  thtnigh  a  de- 
licate woman,  had  nerer  been  troubled  with  any 
patnfiil  disease  of  nature,  or  any  delightful  dis- 
ovder  of  iashion.     The  sound  constitution  she 
had  inherited  had  not  been  spoiled  by  dissipa- 
tion or  affectation ;  but,  although  I  Considered 
it  useless  to  describe  the  commonest  feelings  of 
our  nature,  which  erery  one  who  has  a  &eart  can 
imagine,  the  death  of  her  husband  had  wounded 
her  Very  severely,  although  she  had  as  little  in- 
dulged in  a  public  display  of  her  sorrow  as  I  have 
done  in  describing  it     The  sudden  destruction 
of  their  handsome  and  comfofrtablc  establishment 
was  something  to  be  regretted ;  but  the  sudden 
loss  of  the  man  she  had  long  loved  was  a  blow 
which  •  struck  to  the  h^att,  and  Mife  hot  to  be 
eared  or  afieviated  save  by  a'  loiig  drtd  tender 
beatment     Many  a  tiin^  had  she  slunk  aWay  to 
weep  where  her  children  might  not  S^  her,  and 
snflfer  again  inher^on^ws  die  loAsbf  tlieir  fatlier. 
She-hlwl  borne  up  for  tto^in ;  btit'ttcnM  When  her 
I6n  appeared  to  bte  losr—to  be  thfowh  'on  the 
wthrld  without  a  prospect"  of  ettmirig  fes  bread, 
it  Wcmed  to  her  that  Bhe  had'ihisittSi^hended 
fte  hatureof  the  family  misfertuhe,' arid  that  to 

N  2 
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the  death  of  her  husband  she  was  to  add  the 
destruction  of  her  chilib^n.  Thoughts  of  this 
nature  ])rcssing  continually  on  her  mind  through 
the  dull  hours  of  the  day,  and  the  long  sleep- 
less hours  of  night,  her  mind  became  affected ; 
she  grew  low-spirited  and  unhappy,  and  ap- 
]>eared  to  be  pining  away. 

This  condition  of  the  family  had  an  unexpected 
effect  on  Fannv  Herbert  She  was  now  about  six- 
teen,  rather  under  the  middle  size,  and  of  a  mote 
juvenile  appearance  than  age.  She  was  a  mere 
child,  so  far  as  regarded  her  self-dependence  and 
knowledge  of  the  world.  She  had  at  least  airf 
average  degree  of  the  knowledge  to  be  derived 
from  books  and  teachers,  and  had  acquired  more 
than  the  rudiments  of  those  sciences  which 
beautifv  the  woman  of  rank  or  fortune;  but 
what  she  knew  she  had  learned  of  her  mother, 
from  whom  she  had  never  been  separated.  She 
had  l>eeu  brought  up,  as  it  were,  in  her  arms, 
and  was  as  thoughtless  as  an  infant,  1)ecause  she 
was  nearly  as  ignorant  of  the  affairs  of  the  world. 
She  had  never  known  want  in  her  person  or  her 
family,  and  the  want  which  she  had  known  in 
other  families  she  had  known  only  as  a  reliever 
of  it.  It  had  never  come  home  to  her  bosom  as 
a  n  evil  which  saps  the  health,  ruins  the  temper 
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weakens  the  intellect,  and  even  attacks  the 
morals — she  had  never  known  it  as  an  evil  for 
which  there  was  no  relief  The  practical  lesson 
she  was  now  to  study  wrought  a  greater  change 
in  her  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  even  in  her 
person,  than  could  have  been  effected  by  years 
of  theoretical  and  didactical  teaching.  Her 
mother,  so  profoundly,  adored,  was  sick  and  un- 
happy, and  appeared  to  take  little  or  no  interest 
in  their  domestic  arrangements,  the  burden  of 
which,  for  the  first  time,  fell  on  her :  she  was 
growing  thin  and  weak,  and  had  lost  her  ap- 
petite ;  and  it  was  Fanny's  chief  and  most 
welcome  employment  to  prepare  those  little 
dainties  that  not  only  support,  but  tempt  the 
ack  person  to  take  them :  it  was  in  the  course 
of  this  employ,  when  stopped  by  her  mother  from 
wi|at  of  money,  that  she  discerned  the  essential 
circumstances  of  their  position.  She  had  never 
known  the  value  of  money ;  she  had  never  pos- 
sessed any  considerable  sum ;  she  had  never 
spent  much ;  everything  that  could  be  .wanted 
was  always  to  be  had  in  their  house ;;  her  occa- 
sional shopping  tours  with  her  mother  Jbad  not 
taught  her  that  money  was  an  indispj^nsablc  xf^.er 
cessaryj  when  she  wanted  a  sum  for  any  purpose 
whatever,  she  could  have  it  for  asking,  as  freely 
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as  a  meal  when  she  was  hungry.  Had  she  lived 
two  or  three  years  longer  at  the  Hall^  she  would, 
iis  a  woman,  liave  been  placed  in  circmnstances 
by  which  she  mnst  have  lost  this  ignorance ;  but 
she  was  a  child  when  her  father  died,  and  since 
then  money  had  been  the  very  thing  with  which 
they  had  the  least  acquaintance^  But  now, 
when  she  saw  her  mother  weak  and  sick,  and 
her  comfort,  |)erhai>s  her  very  life,  dependent  on 
ii  little  money,  the  subject  assumed  a  prominence 
in  her  mind  which  it  had  never  done  befbie; 
there  seemed  in  her  bosom  a  sudden  revelatkxi 
of  tlio  nature  and  objects  of  social  and  individnil 
industry,  and  an  impression  of  duties  not  thongiit 
of  U'fore,  which  were  more  imperative  than 
all  others  which  she  had  fulfilled  irom  infiuicy. 
Hnniirht  do\vn  from  a  state  of  ease,  and  idlencai^ 
aiul  plenty,  was  it  not  her  duty  to  do  as  other 
IHiTsons  as  {xior  as  herself?  Was  she  noCaiiBwei^ 
i\h\c  to  sociotv.  to  her  &milT«  and  to  Providence, 
for  the  use  of  her  faculties^  physical  as  well  as 
mental?  Was  it  not  a  duty  inseparable  firom 
thoir  cireumstances  that  she  should  labour  and 
earn  the  monev,  without  which  God  had  de- 
orooil  that  the  p^^or  person  should  not  live? 
Tlieso  thoui;hts  dis^iipated  for  ever  the  poetry  of 
the  young  imagination;  the  teiriUe  reality  of 
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tbe  actual  presepted  to  ber^  left  no  disposition 
far  tlie  fimciful;  the  child>  whose  affectionate 
tenderness  was  at  least  equalled  by  her  ignorance 
of  tbe  real  nature  of  the  present^  and  her 
thoughtlessness  regarding  the  future,  was  at  once 
tnuDsformed  into  the  thoughtful  and  considerate 
woman,  prepared  and  determined  to  act  in  the 
apiirit  of  her  station*  Tbe  alternations  of  dancing, 
drawing,  and  music — even  reading,  and  the 
more  abstruse  branches  of  study,  seemed  now  a 
mo6t  idle  and  disgusting  waste  of  time ;  all  the 
elegances  and  ornaments  of  the  mind  and  man- 
ners seemed  vain  and  impertinent,  because  they 
were  put  in  comparison  and  competition  with 
the  more  primitive  industry  and  fundamental 
necessities  of  mankipd — ^the  most  beautiful  ac- 
complishments by  themselves  appeared  utterly 
worthless  compared  to  the  plain  labour  that 
would  produce  money  to  nourish  her  mother. 

Mrs.  Herbert's  sickness  was  not  unto  death. 
It  was  a  sinking  Grom  mental  anxiety — a  kind  of 
hectic  weakness,  and  low  spirits,  which  have 
carried  thousands  of  affectionate  women  to  the 
grave ;  but  which,  in  Mrs.  Herbert's  case,  a  little 
good  fortune  to  her  children  would  have  quickly 
cured.  Fanny,  full  of  her  new  determination, 
was  quite  a  different  creature.     She  had  a  more 
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than  common  desire  to  see  her  mol!her  well,  afid 
she  entered  into  the  details  of  domestic  labotir 
with  a  8{>irit  which  she  had  never  before  dis- 
played, and  spoke  to  her  mother  with  an  ala- 
crity, and  an  air  of  womanly  confidence,  that 
greatly  contributed  to  keep  up  her  spirits. 
Ever  watchful  to  carry  into  execution  the  plan 
she  had  formed,  the  very  first  moment  when 
she  thought  her  mother  able  to  bear  the  com- 
munication, she  threw  her  arms  around  her 
neck,  and  said — 

'^  Dear  mother,  I  have  a  favour  to  ask  of 
voiu" 

mi 

A  favour,  my  child  T  replied  the  mother; 
yuu  cannot  ask  one  of  me,  because  you  know 
you  can  ask  nothing  but  what  I  should  be  glad 
to  do." 

'^  But  this  is  a  favour,  my  dear  mother,**  said 
Fanny,  "  and  one  which  you  will  make  some 
difficulty  of  granting." 

"  It  must,  then,  be  something  beyond  my 
power  to  guess  at.     But  what  is  it  ?" 

"  You  recollect,"  said  Fanny,  hesitatingly, 
<*  you  recollect  that  Mr.  Sharper  wished  me  to 
become  governess  to  his  children — ^l  should  be 
very  glad  to  accept  the  offer  now." 

"  Fanny,  my  dear  child,  would  you  ako  leave 
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me  ?"  cried  Mrs.  Herbert,  pressing  her  child  to 
her  bosom,  and  bursting  into  tears;  ^^ would 
jou  indeed  leave  your  mother?  What  shall 
I  do,  how  shall  I  live,  if  I  lose  both  my 
children  ?  No,  no,  my  dear  child  ;  I  cannot 
part  with  you — indeed  I  cannot — we  must  live 
together." 

"  My  dear  mamma,*"  rcj^ed  Fanny,  very  af- 
fectionately, "  you  are  not  well,  or  you  would 
not  say  what  would  seem  to  imply  that  your 
Fanny  wished  to  leave  you.  But  do,  I  pray 
you,  take  courage  once  more,  and  let  us  perse- 
vere through  this  struggle,  which  is,  perhaps, 
harder  than  any  we  have  yet  had  to  bear.  You 
know  every  thought  that  passes  through  my 
brain,  you  know  that  I  would  cheerfully  venture 
on  any  torture  that  would  earn  a  blessing  for 
you  or  William,  and  that  not  the  least  of  pains 
18  the  separation  which  I  have  mentioned.  It 
is  in  the  way  of  my  duty.  You  have  done  all 
that  you  have  been  called  on  to  do  for  us,  and 
more ;  you  have  suffered  WiUiam  to  leave  yon 
for  a  life  of  industry,  and  you  must  suffer  me  to 
do  what  I  consider  my  duty." 

"  My  dear  little  child,  do  not  pursue  this  con- 
versation," cried  Mrs.  Herbert ;  "  you  know  not 
what  you  are  talking  of.     A  little  girl  like  you, 

n3 
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who  have  always  been  at  my  side^  and  not  known 
what  a  cross  word  or  look  meaner  to  adventure 
into  the  house  of  a  stranger^  and  to  be  treated 
like  one  compelled  to  labour  and  obedience ! 
Oh,  Fanny,  my  child  I  I  love  you  the  more  for 
your  proposition,  because  it  shews  a  heart  not 
only  ca])able  of  feeling  what  virtue  is,  but  ca- 
pable of  putting  it  in  action,  ev^i  in  opposition 
to  its  own  dearest  tastes  and  incUnaitions.  But 
you  must  not  do  it  in  this  case ;  you  doiiot  com- 
prehend the  nature  of  servitude — ^reproo^  caprice, 
even  discontent,  would  be  enough  to  drive  you 
back  to  me  with  lan  unspeakable  mortification  and 
pain  Ukc  nothing  which  you  have  ever  felt;  and 
those  are  but  a  few  of  the  evil  passions  which 
servitude  compels  a  person  to  submit  to  in  silence) 
and  almost  in  respectfulness." 

^'  I  may  not  have  discussed  the  subject  so 
fiilly  as  you  could  do,"  said  Fanny,  *^  but  I  do 
not  apprehend  that  I  shall  meet  with  any  grcMb 
ill-treatment  if  I  carry  out  my  present  deter- 
mination to  do  my  duty.  I  do  not  expect  to  find 
tlic  luxuries  which  I  remember  at  our  Hall,  nor 
the  comforts  of  this  dear  home,  and  certainly  I 
shall  never  find  any  one  able  to  supply  my  dear 
.  mother^s  place — that  is  quite  out  of  the  question ; 
but  if  I  get  only  fair  treatment,  according  to  my 
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endeAVOoiB  to  please^  I  shall  be  satisfied  by 
thinking  of  the  object  for  which  I  am  in  ser- 
vitude.'' 

'^  I  cannot  talk  on  the  subject  now,  Fanny," 
said  Mrs.  Herbert,  rather  quickly,  ^^  I  am  weak 
—we  will  talk  about  it  when  I  am  better." 

**  Nay,  mamma ;  I  beg  of  you  not  to  stop  ma 
now.  I  am  sure  that  your  sickness  has  been 
brought  on  by  anxiety  for  your  children ;  and 
ahhou^  you  will  at  first  feel  some  pain  at  the 
aepvatioD,  it  wUl  be  amply  repaid  by  knowing 
that  I  am  in  the  way  of  earning  my  living 
without  being  dependent  on  any  one.  But  do 
not  look  (m  it  as  a  separation,  and  think  that  I 
am  leaving  you  without  help  in  your  sickness ; 
consider  that  I  am  not  going  far  firom  you,  but 
that  I  shall  be  within  the  reach  of  frequent  visits ; 
and  then,  manuna,  I  have  got  such  a  nice  plan 
for  your  comfort  You  know  that  young  Wilson, 
in  his  letters  to  his  grandmother,  has  often  wished 
that  you  would  allow  her  to  wait  on  you ;  as, 
though  older,  she  is  much  better  able  to  work 
■  than  you.  It  is  very  evident  to  me  that  the 
'  young  man  will  not^  for  some  time,  be  able  to 
take  his  old  relative  to  London,  or  procure  suf- 
ficient money  fix>m  that  wicked  grandfather  to 
enable  him  to  support  her  comfortably  here,  and 
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Mrs.  Hobson,  I  have  no  doubly  ia  very  lonely  in 
that  \^retched  house,  to  say  nothing  of  being 
without  any  employment*  It  ia  the  very  things 
mother ;  Mrs.  Hobson  ia  unfit,  both  iGrom  age^ 
and  from  her  habits,  to  become  a  servant  in  a 
strange  family;  but  she  would  be  the  very 
person  for  you.  She  would  be  glad  to  leave  her 
dull  old  house  and  come  here,  and  ahe  would 
love  to  wait  on  you ;  and  whether  you  allowed 
her  to  pay  part  of  your  expenses^  or  considered 
her  as  a  servant,  you  would  find  her  more  uaefiil 
aud  less  expensive  than  I  have  been ;  since  ahe 
would  work  very  well  under  your  eyes,  and 
would  not  require  the  dresses  and  books,  and 
the  many  pretty  things  which  you  would  give 
me,  even  if  you  starved  yourself  to  do  iL" 

^'  My  dear  child,  don't  mention  it,**  cried  Mrs. 
Herbert,  the  tears  running  down  her  face.  ^*  If 
either  of  us  labour  for  a  livelihood,  it  must  be 
mc.  The  mother  must  work  for  her  children, 
not  children  for  their  mother." 

"  Nay,  my  dear  mother,  that  must  not  be. 
I  have  considered  everything.  You  would, 
doubtless,  be  more  successful  than  I  shall  be ; 
but  you  must  not  be  a  dependent.  You  have 
done  your  duty  in  the  world ;  I  am  young,  and 
not   weak ;  and  if  I  am  fairly  treated,  I  can 
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>B>diIy  aocnstom  myself  to  any  new  duties  and 
<>^ciqMtioDS.  But  al)ovc  ail,  my  dear  mother, 
iMh  William  and  I  must  have  a  home  to  flv  to, 
if  oar  exertions  fail  of  obtaining  success — we 
tat  have  a  dear  mother  to  come  to.** 

It  might  be  supposed,  that  the  thought  of 

^Boding  into  the  great  world  a  child  so  young, 

*o  delicate,  and  so  utterly  unacquainted  with 

^  hbouTB  and  the  struggles  of  servitude,  would 

^IcpRss  still  more  the   mother's  spirits,  which 

•ittiety  and  sickness  had  already  brought  veij' 

few.    But  the  reveniie  of  this  was  the  fact.     Mrs. 

Herbert  was  not  suffering  from  a  sickly  srnsil)i- 

hty— from   a   factitious  delicacy,   pnnluced  by 

•  life  of  ease  and  luxury ;  her  suiferings  wero 

^faose  of  an  unvitiated  heart,  and  of  that  siinph* 

•ri  primitive  kind  which  the  humblest  cottager 

*B  well  as  the  inhabitant  of  a  palace  has  had  to 

W— a  collapsing  of  the  heart  and  faculties, 

^ken,  after  a  resolute  struggle  for  resignation 

^  the  loss  of  a  Ixjioved  huslmiid,  the  overthrow 

rffcrtune  and  station,  the  jwverty  of  her  cliil- 

vvn,  and  the  destruction  of  their  fondest  hopct^, 

4e  feared  that  even  their  personal  safety  was 

'■daagered.     Had  the  tletemiination,  the  iin- 

•oni)ility  of  purpose  now  displayed  by  Fanny, 
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been  for  some  object  not  of  a  prauiewoithy  da^ 
racter — for  any  form  of  self-gratificatioDy  Mi& 
Herbert  would  have  mourned  over  the  obstiiiacf 
of  her  childf  with  a  grief  to  which  no  one  could 
offer  consolation^  and  which  would  have  depreaeed 
her  still  lower,  even  to  the  grave ;  but  the  sudr 
den  and  unexpected  spirit  of  industry  and  labour 
in  her  child — in  one  so  tender  and  delicate  that 
she  seemed  yet  an  infant,  whose  proper  place  was 
her  mother's  bosom  or  the  little  footstool  by  the 
fire — the  lively  sense  of  independent  duty  in  one 
who  had  hitherto  himibly  and  implicitly  obeyed 
the  will  of  her  elders,  kindled  a  fresh  energy  in 
her  mind.  It  appeared  a  sin  to  lie  dow^  in  idle 
despair,  when  even  her  delicate  child  was  aroused 
to  hope  and  to  vigorous  action.  Her  heavi- 
ness of  heart  tended  to  repress,  not  only  her 
own  active  virtues,  but  to  throw  a  damp  on  the 
sacred  impulses  of  her  innocent  children.  She 
aroused  herself  from  the  unwonted  stupor,  and 
looked  as  calmly  as  was  possible  in  the  circum- 
stances on  what  her  child  had  proposed.  I  do 
not  say  that  she  decided,  for  the  decision  was 
not  left  to  her:  Fanny  could  not  be  turned 
from  her  plan  when  she  found  that  no  solid  ob- 
jection could  be  made  against  it ;  she  felt  that 
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the  time  was  come  for  her  to  9Ct  as  an  inde- 
pendent human  being ;  the  sentiment  of  duty 
was  more  powerful  than  even  filial  tenderness 
and  obedience ;  she  ceased  not  to  urge  her  plan 
until  Mrs.  Herbert  felt  herself  compelled  to 
give  way. 
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CHAPTER  lU. 
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Fanny  Herbert,  as  soon  as  her  mother  had 
consented  to  her  departure,  would  have  appfied 
in  person  to  Mrs.  Sharper;  but  Mrs.  Herbert 
knowing  rather  more  of  tlie  world  than  KA 
daughter,  thought  it  might  be  as  well  to  avoid^a  I 
personal  interview  with  the  lady  until  her  pleth  ] 
sure  had  been  communicated  by  letter.     Mnl. 
Sharper,  whose  position  in  society  wa«  men* 
tioned  in  the  First  Book,  as  the  wife  of  an  idr 
tomcy,  who  had  partially  quitted  business,  lb 
consequence  of  several  fortunate  speculationi^ 
was  a  very  respectable  woman ;  was  mother  of 
eight  children,  who,  she  often  said,  very  consdl-  1 
entiously,  were  the  cleverest  and  nicest  children 
under  the  sun ;  and  was  an  old  friend  of  the 
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Herberts.  But  she  was  not  one  of  those  persons 
who,  by  the  readiness  with  which  they  confer 
an  obligation,  run  the  risk  of  making  the  receiver 
of  it  indifferent  to  its  magnitude,  or  able  to  bear 
it  cheerfiilly;  she  was  willing  that  no  person 
should  be  unconscious  of  the  value  of  any  favour 
received  from  her,  and  accordingly  set  forth  its 
excellence  in  the  boldest  light  To  Mrs.  Her- 
bert's application  she  replied,  that  she  certainly 
had  offered  to  take  Miss  Herbert,  as  a  saving  to 
her  mother,  but  as  that  offer  had  not  been  ac- 
cepted, she  had  suited  herself,  and  Mrs.  Herbert 
knew,  that  though  she  would  be  happy  to  oblige 
her,  it  would  be  very  hard  to  turn  away  her  ex- 
cellent governess  to  make  room  for  Miss  Herbert. 
Mrs.  Herbert  immediately  wrote  to  rccjuest  that 
Mrs.  Sharper  would  not  on  any  account  dismiss 
her  governess ;  but  in  the  course  of  three  or 
four  days  Mrs.  Sharper  called,  and  said,  that  on 
second  thought,  as  she  had  always  respected 
Mrs.  Herbert,  she  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  her  duty  to  oblige  her,  and  that  she 
had  dismissed  Miss  Fagwcll.  Mrs.  Sharper 
forgot  to  mention  that  Miss  Fagwell  had 
shewn  symptoms  of  consumption,  brought  on 
by    incessant    labour,    anxiety,    and    want   of 
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repose,  and  that  as  she  was  etti  orphan  with- 
out a  friend,  her  sickness  and  death  might 
have  been  an  exi>ense  to  her  employer ;  nor  did 
she  mention  that  Miss  Fagwell  was  hired  at  fifteen 
(K)unds  a-ycar,  with  board  and  lodgings  while 
Fanny,  in  consideration  of  Mrs.  SharperV  kind- 
ness, and  her  own  inexperience,  would  perhaps 
be  glad  to  engage  herself  for  twelve.  Mrs.  Her- 
bert was  excessively  annoyed  that  Mrs.  Sharper 
should  have  dismissed  Miss  Fagwell,  though 
the  professed  motive  did  not  greatly  impose  on 
her. 

I  am  exceedingly  sorry »"  said  Mrs.  Herbert, 

that  you  should  have  dismissed  your  govemesa^ 
if  she  gave  you  satisfaction." 

**  Oh,  we  must  oblige  our  friends,"  replied 
Mrs.  Sharper,  in  an  amiable  tone  of  vcice ; 
<^  Miss  Fagwell  was  certainly  very  industrious 
and  accomplished,  but  then — ^in  short,  yoa 
know,  she  was  only  a  governess.  She  was 
not  a  friend  of  the  family,  like  you.** 

*'  We  are  obliged  to  you,"  said  Mrs.  Herbert, 
*'but  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  injure  Miss 
Fagwell." 

^'  Not  at  all — not  at  all,  she  was  engaged  by 
the  month,  and  had  proper  notice,  and  really 
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tif^xe  were  circumstances — but  she  is  gone^  and 
I  must  have  a  governess,  you  know^  even  if 
Miss  Herbert  i^ul  I  do  not  agree." 

'*' W^Ii^  ia  tholt  case,  I  do  not  see  that  I  can 
offer  any.  objections." 

"  To  be  sure  nqC  Well,  Miss  Herbert,  you 
kfkom,  in  an  affair  of  this  importance  we  must 
make  9Wxe  little  exaininatioin,  and  come  to  a 
right  understanding.  A  governess  is  a  very 
ioiportaat  person  in  a  family  like  mine,  as  I 
wish  my  children  to  h^e  the  very  best  educa* 
tion,  and  especially  as  they  arc  very  clever 
diildren  that  would  do  credit  to  a  teacher.  I 
should  like  to  know  what  you  would  undertake 
to  teach  them  ?" 

'^  I  have  no  doubt  that  Fanny  will  be  found 
competent,''  said  her  mother. 

"  I  dare  say,"  quoth  Mrs,  Sharper ;  "  but  I 
should  wish  to  know  the  particular&  Let  me 
see — there's  French  and  Italian;  that's  quite 
indispensable.  Everybody  parlyvoos  now." 
:  ^'  Fanny  will  teach  the  rudiments  of  those 
laiguages^"  said  Mrs.  Herbert 

"  Very  good*  Then  there's  dancing  and 
mctfals.  I  am  very  particular  about  dancing* 
Ladies  must  dance." 
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"  Fanny  used  to  dance ;  I  dare  say  she  has 
not  forgotten  the  figiu'es.*' 

"  Very  good.  Then  there's  reading,  and 
writing,  and  ciphering;  but  I  recollect  Mup 
Herbert  writes  a  pretty  hand — there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  that.  Grammar  and  the  globea 
come  next" 

^^  Fanny  can  teach  those  sciences  also^"  saidi 
Mrs.  Herbert* 

^^  Capital ! — we  shall  do,  I  dare  say.  There's 
music  and  singing — oh,  I  recollect  hearing  Mias, 
Herbert  play  and  sing.  Then  there's  religion^ 
and  Latin,  and  ladies'  needlework." 

"  Why,"  said  Mrs.  Herbert,  with  a  quie^ 
smile,  "  I  believe  Fanny  has  had  a  good  deal 
of  practice  at  needlework  lately,  and  I  do  not 
doubt  her  pleasing  you ;  but  religion,  I  should 
suppose,  would  be  more  firmly  impressed  on 
children's  minds  by  parents,  and  a  constant^ 
attendance  at  church." 

"I  beg  pardon.  As  for  church— yes,  perhap^^ 
that  is  the  place  for  religion;  but  the  dear,, 
children  are  so  lively,  that,  really,  what  witjl|j 
one  thing  and  anotlier,  they  are  genesally  sq,. 
tired,  that  they  always  go  to  sleep  in  churchy 
poor  things!     And,  upon  my  word,  I  have  so 
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many  things  to  attend  to,  it  is  c[uitc  out  of  my 
power  to  look  after  them — I  always  oxjvct  my 
goveriiu&s  to  sec  to  their  religion/' 

*•  Well,  Fanny  will  do  her  best,  I  have  no 
doubt,  if  such  is  vour  wish,*'  said  Mrs.  Herbert, 
"but  with  regard  to  Latin,  excuse  me,  that 
aeenis  to  me  somewhat  of  a  masculine  accom- 
plishment, and  I  am  sure  that  Fanny  does  not 
know  a  word  of  it" 

**  No ! — tliat's  a  great  pity !  Evcrj'lxKly  says 
that  Latin  is  a  capital  sort  of  thing.  Miss 
Fagwell  taught  Latin,  and  really  —  but  my 
children  are  so  clever,  that  a  governess  will 
have  but  verj'  little  trouble  with  them.  Perhaps 
Hiss  Herbert  would  have  no  objection  to  study 
it  in  her  leisure  hours." 

To  this  Fanny  assented,  when  Mrs.  SharjKT 
mlhided  to  salary.  But  Fanny  and  her  mother 
were  the  worst  people  in  the  world  to  drive  a 
bargain;  and  as  they  hesitated,  Mrs.  Shaq)er 
said,  "Times  arc  very  bad,  Mrs.nerbcrt — very.  I 
anure  you,  you  can't  imagine  how  difficult  it  is 
to  get  in  our  rents ;  and,  considering  that  Miss 
Herbert  is  quite  a  beginner  and  that  she  will 
be  treatc^d  as  one  of  the  family,  I  think,  perhaps, 
— besides  board,  lodging,  and  washing, — twelve 
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guineas  the  first  year,  to  be  raised  the  next,  if 
we  agree,  fcc." 

Twelve  pounds  a  year,  even  including  board, 
lodging,  and  washing,  was  not  a  very  high  slim 
for  teaching  French,  Italian,  music,  singing, 
grammar,  the  globes,  reading,  writing,  cipher- 
ing, morals,  Latin,  needlework,  and  religion, 
which  Mrs.  Sharper  stipulated  for;  but  Fanny 
had  scarcely  learned  the  different  powers  ttf 
twelve  and  twelve  hnndred  pounds,  and  Mrk 
Herbert  was  indifferent  about  it,  because,  wish- 
ing Fanny  not  to  leave  her,  she  doubted  nbt 
that  a  very  short  experience  would  send  her 
home,  determined  not  again  to  leave  it.  Fann^ 
was  therefore  engaged  at  twelve  guineas,  MtB. 
Sharper  observing,  that  ladies  generally  re- 
quired strict  testimonials,  but  that  she  thonght, 
on  the  whole,  perhaps, — ^nay,  she  would  dis- 
pense with  them  in  the  present  case,  * 

But  Fanny  had  not  to  teach  all  the  eight 
children  for  twelve  pounds.  Oh,  no!  Oii6 
of  the  eight  was  still  in  the  nurse's  anns,  ^aM 
two  others  were  grown  beyond  governesses^  ana 
tutors.  Not  that  they  had  Icfamed  atl  ttiat 
could  be  taught,  or  were  very  highly  acdOfti^ 
plished,  but  the  eldest  son  and  daught^  htIA 
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beeji^  of  coiir8c>,.^  so  beloved  Jby.  father  $irid 
mother,  that  they  had  never  beei^  bothered 
Mfith  teaching,  ^  Mr.  Thoipas.  Sharper,  at  eight^n 
years  of  age,  could  probably  read  pretty  well, 
ajD^  write  after  a  fashion,  beyond  which  hia 
Uteiaxy  abilities  did  not  extend ;  but  he  could 
rideu  and  fish,  and  shoot,  as  well  jas  anybody  in 
tl^  noighbourhood^and.  those  w^re  pretty  nearly 
all  his  employments.  Miss  Sharper,  top,  had 
^rown  up  to  the  mature  age  of  fifteen^  without 
acquiring  the  art  of  reading  and  writing  very 
well ;  she,  had,  in  &ct,  grown  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  a  governess  before  her  mother  had  hired 
one ;  and  as  the  eldest,  and  a  rather  pretty  girl 
very  much  flattered  by  the  gentlemen  who 
visited  her  father,  she  dressed,  and  spoke>  and 
wa6  treated  as  a  woman.  The  other  five  chil- 
dren were  under  Fanny's  care. 

The  nurture  of  children  is  a  delightful  task — 
to  those  that  have  never  tried  it.  To  teach  the 
jrou^g  idea  how  to  shoot — what  sweeter  em- 
ploynxent.  for  a  human  being !  To  take  a 
ehjOid  in  all  its  innocenpe,  in  all  its  simplicity, 
T— to  quicken  its  opening  faculties^,  and  feed 
then^  with  knowledge,  ^nd  r^ar  it  into  a  reason- 
able being—- pQthing.  could  be  n^ore  poe^ipally 
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beautiful.  But  it  sometimes  happens  that  chil* 
dren  are  neither  very  innocent  nor  very  simplet 
and  do  not  much  like  the  food  of  knowledge; 
and  a  teacher  may  find  that,  instead  of  offering 
it  to  a  willing  recipient,  nothing  can  be  done 
without  forcing  it  down,  or  beating  it  in. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


In  what  measure  this  was  true  in  the  present 
case,  Fanny  was  able  to  judge  in  a  very  few 
minutes  after  waiting  on  Mrs.  Sharper ;  for  that 
lady,  though,  as  before  related,  exceedingly 
liberal  and  generous,  was  not  one  of  those 
persons  whose  high  birth  and  breeding  make 
them  indifferent  to  the  industry  of  their  de- 
pendants. She  had  long  practised  the  useful 
virtue  of  getting  value  for  her  money,  and  when 
Fanny  called  to  commence  her  labours,  she  was 
at  once,  without  circumlocution  or  formality, 
taken  to  the  school-room,  and  set  to  work. 
She,  probably,  had  estimated  the  labour  of 
teaching  by  her  own  experience  under  her 
mother ;  but  she  found  a  very  great  difference 
between  a  school  of  lively  children,  who  had 
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Jilways  been  suffered  to  have  their  own  way, 
and  that  which  consisted  of  only  one  pupil,  a 
♦"hild  taujj^ht  by  a  beloved  mother.  There  was 
an  utter  absence  of  order  and  cleanliness  in 
tlio  school-room;  the  desk  was  notched,  and 
chipped,  and  engraved  with  rude  hieroglyphics; 
the  books  were  scattered,  in  dirty  fragments, 
;»b()ui  the  room ;  the  walls  were  inscribed  with 
])ot hooks  and  hangers;  and  the  children  every 
moment  turned  from  their  lessons  to  play  at 
]>ush-pin,  or  at  pinching  each  other.  The 
youn^  folks  were  not  wilfriUy  disobedient  to 
ihcir  young  mistress ;  the  presence  of  a  stranger 
luado  them  timid  and  fearful,  and  caused  them 
to  attend  to  what  she  said ;  but  no  sooner  were 
!ur  eyes  turned  from  them  than  they  established 
a  conversiition  on  subjects  more  interesting  than 
literature,  which  soon  became  a  gabble,  like 
Ikibel  an  hour  after  the  confusion  of  tongues. 
A  tiiomi  deal  of  the  hope  with  which  Fanny  had 
left  home,  departed  from  her  bosom  in  the  first 
rnomiug's  teaching.  The  school-room  was  so 
very  comfortless,  compared  with  any  room  in 
)ier  mother's  care.  She  missed  the  perfect  clean* 
ness  and  neatness  to  which  she  had  been  always 
accustomed,  and  which  could  throw  an  ur  of 
comfort  around  the  humblest  dwelling;  but 
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she  fancied  it  might  be  in  her  power  to  make 
improvements  in  that  respect,  her  annoyance 
was  not  lasting.  A  consideration  of  greater 
importance  more  strongly  impressed  her  mind. 
On  questioning  the  children  as  to  their  former 
studies,  and  examining  their  books,  she  could 
not  but  sec  that  Miss  Fagwell  had  done  her 
duty  perfectly.  The  system  on  which  she  had 
taught  appeared  to  spring  from  an  enlightened 
mind,  as  the  books  contained  abundant  evidence 
that  it  was  an  accomplished  one;  and  when 
Fanny  compared  the  attainment  of  the  chil- 
dren with  the  pains  which  had  been  bestowed 
on  them,  she  almost  despaired  of  effecting 
by  her  ovm  endeavoiu^,  any  part  of  what  she 
had  proposed ;  she  could  understand  that  Mrs. 
Sharper's  children^  might  be  very  nice  children, 
very  fine  children,  verj*  clever  children,  while 
their  good  qualities  might  not  be  exactly  of  a 
kind  to  do  credit  to  a  teacher. 

At  four,  Fanny  was  svunmoned  to  dinner. 
From  the  death  of  her  father  until  now  she  had 
not  once  been  in  what  might  be  called  a  dinner- 
party, as  her  mother  was  too  poor  to  be  able  to 
purchase  anything  which  a  friend  could  conde- 
scend to  cat ;  and  the  poverty  which  kept  away 
friends  kept  away  invitations,  so  that  every  meal 
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which  Fanny  had  partaken  of  since  her  fiither^t 
death  had  been  strictly  a  family  one.  It  wai^ 
therefore,  with  some  little  trepidation  that  she 
entered  the  dining-room,  and  saw  half-ardoien 
strangers  present,  a  formal  introduction  to  whom 
was  as  terrible  as  the  passage  of  the  Red  Seau 
But  the  rudeness  of  the  party  spared  the 
greatest  part  of  her  confusion — they  took  no 
notice  of  her;  Mrs.  Sharper  did  not  perfona 
the  ceremony  of  introducing  her,  and  she  sat 
down  in  a  comer,  happy  to  be  overlooked 
through  the  awkward  ten  minutes  before  dinner. 
But  her  entrance  was  not  exactly  unnoticed^ 
and  she  found  that  it  was  not;  for  she  heaid 
one  of  the  visitors,  Doctor  Batt,  a  country  apcH 
thecary,  address  Mrs.  Sharper,  as  follows,  in 
very  subdued,  though  in  a  drawling  tone — 

"  Oh — a — dear  me,  Mrs.  Shar|)er — a — surely^ 
if  I  don't  mistake — a — I  think  I  saw — a — Mia 
Herbert,  of  Alverlcy,  in  the  room.** 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Batt ;  I  have  just  engaged  her, 
poor  thing,  as  my  governess,"  said  Mrs.  Sharpefj 
kindly. 

"  Oh,  dear  me — indeed ! — and  so  Miss  Fagwdl 
is  gone  t 

"  Yes,  after  the  opinion  you  gave  me  of  her 
case.     But,  Mr.  Batt,  Mrs.  Herbert  is  an  old 
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firicnd  of  mine.  I  really  had  a  great  liking  for 
them ;  and  they  are  so  badly  off,  now,  that  you 
see " 

"  Oh,  that's  very  kind  of  you,  Mrs.  Sharper, 
— a — very — really.  But,  don't  you  think — eh 
— ^a — that  Miss  Herbert  is  a  little — too — eh? 
—Do  you— think ?" 

"  She  is  very  young,  and  wont  do,  like  Miss 
Fagwell;  but  then,  Mr.  Batt,  consider  their 
unfortunate  situation.  One  must  really  strain 
a  point  to  serve  one's  friends." 

"  Oh,  I  see — yes — really  1  And  you  really 
liked  the  Herberts,  did  you,  Mrs.  Sharper? 
Now,  excuse  me — a — but  I  really — now — 
always  thought  Mr.  Herbert  a  little,  excuse 
me " 

"  Why,  Mr.  Batt,  Mr.  Herbert  was  very  much 
to  blame  for  his  extravagance,  and  ruining  his 
&mily ;  but  Mrs.  Herbert,  you  know,  could  not 
help  it ;  or  if  she  did  encourage  him,  you  know, 
'tis  best  to  be  charitable — she  is  suffering  for  it 
now,  and  we  must  not  be  hard  on  her." 

"Exactly  so — a — yes,  really;  that  is  my 
opinion." 

Mr.  Batt's  lingering  eloquence  was  here  stop- 
ped short  by  the  entrance  of  a  leg  of  mutton. 

Fanny  was  not  so  humble  or  so  ignorant  as  to 
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take  jMts.  Sharper's  amiable  sentiments  for  true 
benevolence ;  she  could  not  look  on  herself  m 
an  object  of  charity,  while  she  was  labouriiub 
and  determined  to  labour  for  what  she  received  i 
and  the  patronising  and  humiliating  manner  in 
which  all  her  family  were  spoken  oi^  seemed 
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utterly  uncalled  for  as  it  would  have  been  iudeli*  i 
cate  if  it  had  been  just;  and  the  conversation  « 
gave  her  rather  a  dismal  foretaste  of  servitude 
But  the   pain  she  felt  arose  only  £rom  Moii 
Sharper's  remarks,  as  she  knew  Doctor  Batt  too 
well  by  report  to  care  much  for  his  opinion* 
Mr.  Batt's  history  was  simihir  to  that  of  half 
our  country  apothecaries.     He  was  the  saa  of 
the  honest  landlady  of  the  Red  Cow,  a  small 
public-house  in  Wales,  who  had  starved  hersdtf 
to  make  him  what  nature  had  not  designed  him 
to  be — a  gentleman.     She  sent  him  to  London 
after  he  had  worked  his  way  through  a  druggist's 
shop ;  and  shortly  after  he  had  passed  Apothe- 
caries' Hall,  returning  to  the  country  with  emp^ 
{)<)ckcts  and  a  ruined  constitution,  he  happened 
to  stop  in  a  small  town,  where  he  formed  an 
acquaintance  with  the  family  of  a  small  draper, 
who,  by  taking  the  benefit  of  the  Act,  had  been 
ablie  to  leave  his  children  a  thousand  pounds 
a-piece,  which  was  the  first  time  a  member  of 
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the  family  had  left  anything,  because  he  was 
the  first  that  had  been  able  to  acquire  any 
creditors.  Afler  failing  with  the  eldest  daughter, 
Batt  succeeded  with  the  youngest,  and  married 
her  thousand  pounds,  with  which  he  commenced 
practice  and  gentleman.  Now,  then,  old  Mrs. 
Batt's  wishes  were  accomplished — and  she  had 
her  reward.  She  visited  her  son  some  time 
after  his  marriage ;  but  Mrs.  Batt,  jun.,  being 
very  lazy,  and  the  wife  of  a  medical  man,  wan 
of  course  too  great  a  lady  to  sit  down  with  thv 
landlady  of  the  Red  Cow,  and  the  poor  old 
woman  was  sent  into  the  kitchen  to  dine  with  the 
maid;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  she  went 
home,  and  died  of  pure  grief.  All  this  was  in 
Batt's  favour.  He  was  no  longer  connected  with 
the  Red  Cow ;  and  when  he  had  been  baptized 
mto  the  congregation  to  which  his  wife's  family 
belonged,  and  taken  the  biggest  house  in  tht 
place,  he  was  a  very  great  man  in  the  small 
circle  to  which  he  was  admitted.  All  this  was 
well  known  to  the  Herberts,  who,  whatever 
their  fiiults,  would  not  countenance  profligacy, 
cruelty,  or  hypocrisy ;  and,  therefore,  not  only 
would  not  admit  Mr.  Batt  to  their  house,  but 
would  not  enter  a  house  in  which  he  visited, 
which  gained  for  them  his  small,  but  violent. 
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lake  Mrs.  Shaqier's  amiable  sentiments  for  true 
benevolence ;  she  could  not  look  on  herself  as 
an  object  of  charity,  while  she  was  labouring^ 
and  determined  to  labour  for  what  she  received; 
and  the  patronising  and  humiliating  manner  in 
which  all  her  family  were  spoken  of,  seemed  as 
nttcrlv  uncalled  for  as  it  would  have  been  indeli- 
cate  if  it  had  Ix^en  just;  and  the  conversation 
^ave  her  rather  a  dismal  foretaste  of  servitude. 
Bui  the  pain   she  felt  arose  only  firom  Mre. 
Sharper's  remarks,  as  she  knew  Doctor  Batt  too 
well  by  rc{K)rt  to  care  much  for  his  opinion. 
Mr.  Batt's  history  was  similar  to  tliat  of  half 
our  country  apothecaries.     He  was  the  son  of 
the  honest  landlady  of  the  Red  Cow,  a  small 
public-house  in  Wales,  who  had  starved  herself 
to  make  him  what  nature  had  not  designed  him 
i«>  be — a  gentleman.     She  sent  him  to  London 
after  he  had  worked  his  way  through  a  druggist's 
shop ;  and  shortly  after  he  had  {massed  Apothe- 
caries' Hall,  returning  to  the  country  with  empty 
])ockcts  and  a  ruined  constitution,  he  happened 
to  stop  in  a  small  to^^'n,  where  he  formed  an 
acquaintance  with  the  family  of  a  small  draper, 
who,  by  taking  the  benefit  of  the  Act,  had  been 
able  to  leave  his  children  a  thousand  pounds 
a-piece,  which  was  the  first  time  a  member  of 
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the  family  had  left  anything,  because  he  was 
the  first  that  had  been  able  to  acquire  any 
creditors.  After  failing  with  the  eldest  daughter, 
Batt  succeeded  with  the  youngest,  and  married 
her  thousand  pounds,  with  which  he  commenced 
practice  and  gentleman.  Now,  then,  old  Mrs. 
Batt's  wishes  were  accomplished — and  she  had 
her  reward.  She  visited  her  son  some  time 
after  his  marriage  ;  but  Mrs.  Batt,  jun.,  being 
very  lazy,  and  the  wife  of  a  medical  man,  was^ 
of  course  too  great  a  lady  to  sit  down  with  thf 
landlady  of  the  Red  Cow,  and  the  poor  old 
woman  was  sent  into  the  kitchen  to  dine  with  the 
maid;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  she  went 
borne,  and  died  of  pure  grief.  All  this  was  in 
Batt's  favour.  He  was  no  longer  connected  with 
the  Red  Cow ;  and  when  he  had  been  baptized 
into  the  congregation  to  which  his  wife's  family 
belonged,  and  taken  the  biggest  house  in  the 
place,  he  was  a  very  great  man  in  the  small 
circle  to  which  he  was  admitted.  All  this  was 
well  known  to  the  Herberts,  who,  whatever 
their  faults,  would  not  countenance  profligacy, 
cruelty,  or  hypocrisy ;  and,  therefore,  not  only 
would  not  admit  Mr.  Batt  to  their  house,  but 
would  not  enter  a  house  in  which  he  visited, 
which  gained  for  them  his  small,  but  violent. 
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While  the  gentlemen  were  paying  their 
attentions  to  the  wine^  Mrs.  Sharper  and  her 
daughter  went  to  the  school-room  to  examine 
the  progress  of  the  dear  children^  and  to  give 
their  advice  as  to  the  best  method  of  tuition, 
after  which,  as  the  children  were  clad  in  their 
Sunday  best.  Miss  Herbert  was  directed  to 
walk  with  them  into  Alverley,  an  hour  or  two^ 
for  the  good  of  their  health.  When  they  le- 
tiu-ned  from  their  walk,  tea  was  ready,  after 
which  Miss  Herbert  went  to  the  school-room  to 
prepare  the  books  and  the  lessons  for  the  follow- 
ing day;  and  when  bedtime  arrived,  she  wis 
shewn  into  a  two-beddod  room  at  the  top  of  the 
house,  one  of  the  beds  containing  a  couple  of 
the  children,  and  the  other,  one,  who  was  to  be 
her  bed-fellow. 

Such  was  the  first  day  Miss  Herbert  spent  in 
teaching. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


M188  Herbert  had  made  good  use  of  her  time 
under  her  mother's  care,  in  pursuing  the  studies 
and  acquiring  the  accompUshments  which  are 
considered  the  greatest  ornaments  of  a  lady ; 
but  she  was  still  a  mere  child,  and,  of  course, 
had  rather  laid  the  groundwork,  than  attained 
anything  like  a  perfect  mastery  of  them.  This 
she  well  knew,  and,  in  engaging  herself  as  a 
teacher,  had  calculated  on  finding  time,  when 
her  pupils  were  out  of  school,  to  study  for  her 
own  advantage.  She  had  always  given  a  certain 
portion  of  the  day  to  learning,  and  employed 
the  rest  of  it  as  she  chose ;  and  supposing  that 
no  plan  could  be  adopted  more  reasonable  or 
beneficial  than  her  mother's,  she  had  no  doubt 
of  being  able  to  carry  out  the  studies  she  had 
begun  and  pursued  at  home. 
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She  was  prepared  to  make  arrangementB  at 
once  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  piupose. 
School  hours  were  from  nine  till  twelve,  and 
from  two  till  four;  and  this  apportionment  of 
the  day  did  not  seem  unfavourable  to  her.  But 
on  the  morning  of  the  second  day  of  her  servi* 
tude,  she  made  a  discovery,  which  rather 
abridged  her  leisure — the  governess  always  to6k 
her  meals  with  the  children  in  the  school-rooniy 
when  there  was  no  company.  This  was  not  a 
very  pleasant  discovery  for  Fanny,  as  she  found 
that  she  would  have  to  attend  and  watch  over 
the  children;  but  still  there  was  an  hoiu*  to 
spare  at  noon,  and  a  few  hours  in  the  evening 
which,  if  she  made  the  best  use  of,  she  had 
little  doubt  of  doing  well.  The  striking  of  the 
hour  of  noon,  however,  effectually  dissipated 
those  hopes,  as  she  was  directed  to  walk  widi 
the  children  exactly  an  hour,  so  as  to  be  back 
at  one  for  dinner.  She  had  little  objection  to 
the  walk ;  it  was  the  kind  of  exercise  she  moat 
loved ;  but  those  that  have  walked  with  children 
know,  that  they  are  not  exactly  the  best  com- 
panions of  a  person  who  wishes  to  think,  <Mr  to 
enjoy  the  absence  of  thought  When,  after  a 
rambling  walk  of  two  or  three  miles,  they  re- 
turned home,  dinner  was  already  spread  in  the 
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8chool-rcx>in  for  them,  and  Fanny  bad^  of  course, 
to  fill  the  office  of  a  servant,  by  keeping  them  in 
Older,  and  seeing  that  they  had  a  pro{)cr  ((uan- 
dty  of  food,  by  the  end  of  which  ceremony,  it 
was  time  to  re-commence  their  studies. 

At  four,  the  children  again  prei)ared  for  a 
walky  and  Fanny  was  compelled  to  join  them. 
9^  found  this  to  be  the  daily  routine  of  her 
duties,  and  was  afraid  that  the  periods  of  her 
leisure  would  be  veiy  short  indeed — an  hour  or 
two  in  the  early  morning,  and  a  few  hours  at 
night.  But  even  this  was  too  liberal  an  allowance. 
It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  children  were 
very  lively  and  clever — in  their  mothers  c)j)inion. 
This  was  true :  but  liveliness  and  clevcniess  do 
not  always  take  the  direction  of  study  and 
leamiDg;  and  Fanny  found  that  their  genius 
lay  in  giving  a  sharp  reply  which  their  parents 
thought  witty,  and  strangers  insolent,  and  in  the 
scrambling  amusements  of  the  playground,  as 
much  as  in  books.  The  children  were  indeed  so 
lively,  that  it  required  the  whole  of  Fanny's 
time  during  the  day  to  keep  them  to  anything 
like  a  proper  attention  to  their  api)oLnted  tasks, 
aided  as  they  were  in  their  habitual  livellnciss 
by  the  occasional  visits  of  Miss  Sharper  and  her 
eldest   brother,  who  were    not  so   far  removed 
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from  childhood  as  to  be  above  engaging  the 
children  in  various  kinds  of  amusement,  not  by 
any  means  assistant  to  study.     Fanny  therefim 
bad  no  time  in  the  day  to  prepare  their  bodo^ 
measure  the  march  of  their  acquirements,  and 
make  the  arrangements  necessary  for  further 
progression.     She  found  herself  compelled  to 
rise  early  in  the  morning  to  accomplish  thb 
necessary  labour^  and  spent  her  time  until  the 
formal  school  hour  in  setting  copies,  arranging 
lessons  in  grammar  and  spelling,  appointing 
problems  in  arithmetic,  drawing  plans  for  needle* 
work,  fingering  lessons  for  the  piano,  translating   , 
French  books  into  English  to  be  translated  back   I 
again  by  her  pupils,  and  half  a  hundred  other   j 
tasks,  rendered  necessary  by  her  want  of  leisure  ' 
during  the  day,  and  the  innumerable  accom*   i 
plishments  which  Mrs.  Sharper  was  determined  i 
her  beloved  children  should  acquire.  Thus,  fimm 
an  early  hour  in  the  morning  until  six  in  the 
evening,  Fanny  found  her  time  fully  engaged^ 
and  the  only  relaxation  or  self-improvement  she 
could  expect  was  in  the  evening. 

But  from  various  causes,  even  the  hours  rf 
evening  slipped  out  of  her  possession.  She 
did  certainly  spend  two  or  three  evenings  in 
the  school-room,  with  her  books  and  music,  very 
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well  pleased  with  her  employment;  but  Mrs. 
Sharper  having  a  motherly  feeling  towards  hen 
and  perhaps  some  little  feeling  towards  her 
own  interests^  fancied  the  young  creature  must 
be  very  dull  to  sit  moping  there  when  the  dear 
children  were  gone  to  bed^  and  took  her  some 
needlework  as  a  pleasant  amusement 

Fanny  was  too  modest  and  gentle  to  refuse  it, 
although  she  could  have  very  well  spared  such 
a  proof  of  kindness ;  and  she  worked  so  neady 
and  rapidly,  that  of  course  Mrs,  Sharper  re- 
peated the  act  of  benevolence.  All  articles  of 
female  apparel,  besides  bonnets  and  gowns,  were 
made  in  the  house ;  but  though  the  good  lady 
was  very  domestic,  her  talents  did  not  lie  in 
the  direction  of  needlework,  while  Miss  Sharper 
was  too  fine  a  lady  to  do  any  kind  of  work ; 
and,  therefore,  it  may  be  supposed,  that  in  a 
fiimily  of  that  size,  there  was  a  good  deal  to  be 
done  by  the  person  that  did  work.  But  besides 
all  the  under-garments  of  the  female  branches 
of  the  family,  there  were  certain  articles  of  male 
apparel  which  were  of  the  same  description  of 
mann£Etcture ;  and  the  lively  children  would  get 
the  strings  off  their  pinafores,  and  the  buttons 
oflF  their  other  garments,  and  occasionally  make 
a  few  rents,  and  all  these  repairs  fell  on  Miss 
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Herbert  The  servant  was  busy  in  the  kitch^i^ 
or  was  tired,  or  going  out,  and  Miss  Herbert 
was  rather  dull,  poor  thing  !  and  would  be 
thankful  for  something  to  amuse  her.  There 
was  no  lack  of  that  kind  of  amusement.  Eveiy 
day  a  fresh  job  was  given  to  her — even  while  she 
was  teaching  the  children  she  had  work  on  her 
lap — and  scarcely  a  day  passed  when  the  fiur 
Miss  Sharper  did  not  visit  the  school-room  to 
get  the  governess  to  make  an  alteration  in  her 

I 

dress,  in  her  bonnet,  or  in  some  other  article  of 
finery,  sitting  by  her  and  doing  nothing  beside^ ' 
giving  directions  as  to  how  the  things  were  to' 
look.  The  children  did  not  learn  Latin ;  the*^ 
governess  had  not  time  to  learn  how  to  teach  iti ' 
She  seemed  in  a  fair  way  to  lose  even  the 
complishments  which  her  youth  had  been 
in  acquiring.  The  only  improvement  whidt 
she  appeared  likely  to  acquire,  was  in  the  ar^ 
and  mystery  of  a  sempstress  or  dressmaker 
which  her  mother  certainly  had  not  marked 
as  her  profession. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


The  particulars  just  related  of  Fanny's  situation 
were  not  perhaps  such  as  to  suit  the  tastes 
formed  by  her  past  life ;  but  while  the  object 
of  her  leaving  home  was  unaccomphshed^  she 
was  content  to  bear  a  few  disagreeable  circum- 
stances. That  JVIrs.  Sharper  was  satisfied  with 
her  governess  scarcely  requires  to  be  said, 
since  she  put  forth  all  her  abilities,  and  devoted 
all  her  time  to  give  satisfaction,  made  no  com- 
plaints and  asked  no  favours.  It  must  have  re- 
quired a  much  worse  woman  than  Mrs.  Sharper, 
to  make  Miss  Herbert's  situation  more  uncom- 
fortable than  the  common  habits  of  the  family 
necessarily  made  it ;  and  Fanny,  perhaps,  might 
have  remained  with  her  young  charges  until 
they  had  become  no  longer  young — until,  in 
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fact,  they  hacl  become  men  and  women,  when 
she  might  have  fallen  quietly  into  the  station  of 
lady's-maid,  but  that  even  in  this  amiable  fa- 
mily she  found  an  enemy. 

It  has  been  stated  that  Miss  Sharper  was  rather 
]3retty ;  but  I  need  not  allude  to  that,  as  I  was  not 
about  to  say  that  she  was  admired  by  the  other 
sex,  but  that  she  was  rather  inclined  to  admire 
them,  and  every  one  knows  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary a  young  lady  should  be  handsome  to  do  that 
Miss  Sharper,  at  the  mature  age  of  fifteen,  the 
eldest  young  lady  of  the  fiimily,  considered  her- 
self at  the  proper  point  of  life  to  take  on  herself 
that  important  business  of  women — ^love  1  A 
vcrv  curious  book  mi<^ht  be  written  on  the 
tliouglits  and  emotions  of  a  virgin  fix>m  child- 
hood until  womanhood;  from  the  time  when 
she  first  thinks  about  love  until  she  feels  it 
The  rambles  of  a  butterfly  over  a  meadow  bril- 
liant with  the  first  flowers  of  spring,  is  not  more 
circuitous  and  discursive  than  her  speculationB 
on  the  nice  young  men  within  half-a-dozen 
miles.  But  as  we  have  to  do  with  ]\iiss  Her- 
bert rather  than  with  Miss  Sharper,  it  will  be 
sufiicient  just  to  say  that  the  latter  young  lady, 
however  deficient  in  scholastic  acquirements^ 
had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  science  of  re- 
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spectable  young  men^  nor  was  there  a  squire's 
SOD,  a  lawyer's  articled  clerk,  or  a  surgeon's  as- 
astanty  within  five  miles,  whose  dress,  and  alti- 
tude, and  circumference  she  could  not  accu- 
rately describe.  In  such  cases,  of  course,  young 
ladies  require  a  female  iriend  or  confidante ; 
and  as  Miss  Sharper  had  not  one  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  whom  she  could  trust,  and 
was  too  great  a  lady  to  exalt  one  of  the  maids 
to  such  an  elevation.  Miss  Herbert  seemed  a 
providential  gift  to  supply  her  wants.  I  do  not 
mean  that  Miss  Sharper  loved  Miss  Herbert. 
The  gentleness  and  beauty  of  the  governess 
sometimes  threw  even  Miss  Sharper's  charms 
into  the  shade,  and  gained  for  her  certain  civi- 
lities which  the  yovmg  lady  envied — to  say 
nothing  of  the  accomplishments,  which  Miss 
Sharper  hated  because  she  did  not  possess  any 
herself.  But  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  conveni- 
ence of  having  a  confidential  and  trustworthy 
companion  in  the  house,  was  such  as  to  make 
her  exceedingly  civil  while  she  was  endeavour- 
ing to  establish  the  connexion.  Scarcely  a  day 
passed  when  Miss  Sharper  did  not  go  into  the 
school-room  to  converse  with  the  governess ; 
but  Monday  was  of  course  the  favourite  day. 
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because  they  could  talk  over  the  past  day^  ex- 
perience at  church.  I  wish  I  could  say  that 
the  text  or  the  sermon  was  the  subject  of  thete 
conversations,  but  I  am  sorry  to  confesB  that 
such  was  not  the  case.  The  eloquence  of  thtf 
old  rector  touched  not  the  heart  of  Miss  Sharper  ::j 
she  was  interested  more  in  the  young  cuntt^ 
who  read  the  lessons,  and  by  the  male  part 
the  congregation  under  thirty  years  of  age. 

"  Well,  Miss  Herbert,"  would  the  young  lady^i 
say,  ^'what  did  you  think  of  Mr.  MarkhanHf 
yesterday  ?" 

"  I  thought  he  read  very  well,"  replied 
Fanny. 

"  Read ! — he  read  very  well !  Oh,  I  dare  say,*  ■ 
quoth  the  young  lady  contemptuously  ;  **  but  I; 
mean,  how  do  you  think  he  looked  ?** 

He  seemed  to  be  very  well." 

Very  well !     Pooh,  Miss  Herbert,  don't  be 
stupid  !    Don't  you  think  he  looked  handsome  M 
Did  you  ever  see  such  white  hands  ! — and  thei^j 
when  he  turns  up  his  eyes,  don't  you  think  hft) 
looks  divinely  ?" 

I  did  not  notice  it,"  said  Fanny. 

No  ! — that  wont  do  !"  replied  Miss  Sharper; 
you   can't  make  me  believe  that  you  dorf 
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notice  such  a  nice-looking  man  as  Mr.  Mark- 
luun,  unless  there's  somebody  else  that  you 
looked  at ! ' 

^  I  don't  know  that  I  looked  at  any  one  be- 
sides Dr.  Lector." 

.  **  All,  that's  a  good  one  I  Old  Dr.  Lector ! 
IpThjy  he's  sixty  and  more^  and  has  got  a  wife 
and  I  don't  know  how  many  children.  By  the 
bje,  do  jou  know  who  that  young  man  was  in 
Mr.  Meeton's  pew  ?" 

**  I  don't  know  which  that  is." 

**  But  didn't  you  observe  a  tall,  dark  young 
wwtTi  \>rith  jet  black  hair,  and  two  rings  on  his 
right  hand,  and  a  gold  watch  ?" 

*«  I  did  not,  indeed." 

"  Dear  me  !  Well,  I  never  I — But  you  always 
eive  nae  such  answers.  What,  in  tlic  name  of 
wonder,  do  you  go  to  church  for  ?" 

Such  was  the  general  style  of  the  conversa- 
tion ;  and  so  it  generally  ended,  Fanny  giving 
no  answer,  as  none  was  rc(}uired,  to  the  last 
interrogatory.  But  after  many  conversiitions 
ivith  the  same  unsatisfactory  result,  it  ha|)i>ened 
one  day  that  Aliss  Shar|)er  asked,  with  some 
little  hesitation,  if  Miss  Herbert  would  bring  a 
packet  for  her  from  Alverley  when  she  went 
down    with    the   children.     Fanny,   expressing 
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her  willingness  to  do  it,  asked  where  she  was  to 
call  for  it,  when  Miss  Sharper  said  she  need  not 
call  as  the  packet  would  be  given  to  her  if  she 
went  into  the  town.  Shortly  afterwards  Fanny 
went  into  Alvcrlcy,  rather  puzzled  at  the  mean- 
ing of  this  strange  communication,  and  looking 
about  inc^uiringly  for  the  person  that  was  to 
bring  her  the  mysterious  packet.  She  looked 
in  vain  :  no  person  s{)oke  to  her.  As  she  passed 
an  entry  by  a  doctor's  shop,  she  did,  indeed, 
obsen'c  a  young  man  standing  in  it,  who  she 
fancied  beckoned  her  to  walk  in;  but  as  the 
{)erson  was  a  stranger,  and  she  unaccustomed 
to  receive  such  invitations,  she  thought  she 
must  be  mistaken. 

When  she  reached  home.  Miss  Sharper  was 
on  the  look  out  to  speak  to  her,  and  asked  hur- 
riedly for  the  packet  Fanny  said  she  had  not 
received  one. 

"  Not  brought  one!"  said  Miss  Sharper,  look- 
ing blank  ;  "  whv,  which  way  did  you  go  ?" 

"  I  went  up  the  High-street  and  back,**  re- 
plied Fanny. 

"  And  did  you  pass  by  Dr.  Skelton's  ?**, 

'•  Yes. ' 

"  Well,  and  didn't  you  see  anybody  P-s-didn't 
you ." 
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Yes,  now  you  remind  me  of  it,  I  re- 
member I  saw  a  young  man  in  the  passage  who 
beckoned." 

^'Well?" 

**  I  did  not  suppose  any  young  man  could  be- 
lieve I  would  follow  him  up  a  passage  because 
he  beckoned  to  me,  and  I  walked  on." 

«  You  did  r 

"Certainly." 

"  Oh,  Miss  Herbert,  how  dull  you  are !  You 
mast  go  down  again — you  can  easily  find  an 
excuse.     Why,  that  yoimg  man  had  a  letter  for 


me. 


"  A  letter  1" 

"  Yes ;  I  wouldn't  miss  it  for  all  the  world. 
You  must  go  down  for  it  at  once." 

"  But  why  could  he  not  send  it  ?  Mr.  Skel- 
ton's  servant  passes  our  house  every  day." 

"  Send  it ! — oh,  you  stupid  creature !  What, 
and  let  it  get  into  Ma's  hands  !  A  pretty  thing 
that  would  bel  You  must  go  down  for  it  You 
can  buy  some  cakes  for  the  children,  you  know ; 
or  anything  will  do  for  an  excuse." 

"  You  must  pardon  me.  Miss  Sharper — I  can- 
not go." 

**  You  must  go.  Miss  Herbert ;  I  would  not 
lose  the  letter  for  ever  so  much." 
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'^  I  cannot  go,  indeed^  if  the  letter  be  such  as 
you  wish  to  conceal  from  your  mother.''    . . 

^^  Do  you  know  who  you  speak  to.  Miss  Her- 
bert ?  Am't  you  oiu:  seryant?  Ma  pays  joa 
waf^es,  and  I'm  to  be  obeyed  as  well  aa^e. 
You  forget  yourself— you  don't  live  at :  dbe  Hall 
now,  and  Pa  could  buy  you  ally  fifty  times  (^ver, 
and  if  you  don't  go,  Til  make  the-liouae  U»  hot 
to  hold  you."  .    /  .-     ,,•  ■ 

^^I  cannot  obey  you,  MisatSharper^  in  toy- 
thing  which  I  suppose  yaur  imother  .would  not 
approve  of."  - 1.      ;    i  .i. 

'^  And  I  suppose  youlLgp  and  tellMaievery* 
thing  IVe  said.  But  I.  don't  care^^-yiott  loan't 
prove  it."  ..-r 

^*  I  have  nothii]^  to  tell,^  said  Fanfty.  -',, ,:■;>. 

^^  You  may  tell  what  you  like ;  laiot  afiraidrof 
you.  I  ask  you  once  more^rrwill  y<Hi  RPiaa  I 
bid  you?"  ■         .  ..:    ,  r- 

"I  cannot"  .  :  .    -     -1/ 

'^  Welly  then,  I'll  soon  send  you  padung  firon 
our  house^  I  can  tell  you:''  ....  .>:'r.^ 

This  threat  was  not  ejbecuted  immiediatelgr; 
but  if  Fanny  had  been  very  appreheDaivei.«f:^ 
she  might  have  been  somewhat  alarmed  by  -the 
continued  coolness,  or  supercilious  arrpgaoo^^  of 
jVIiss  Sharper  through  the  two ; or  three. aid^i^e- 
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qnent  weeks.    This  was  displayed  not  only  in 
QftoaFeoeflB  of  manner,   or  probably  Fanny 
■fht  have  borne  it  with  composure,  through 
kr  perfect  comprehension  of  her  young  mis- 
IRB;  bat^  anfintonately.  Miss  Sharper  was  in 
■JKation  to  mortify  her,  and  was  possessed  of 
Mieient  ability  to  make  the  best  use  of  it 
8he  commenced  her  pleasing  labours  by  taking 
^ker  needlework  of  the  humblest  kind  in  very 
'ffjR  qoantities  to  execute,  at  which  Fanny  was 
il%ed  to  work  in  her  bed-room  several  hours 
At  the  rest  of  the  family  were  asleep,  by  which 
«r  cheeks  became  pale  and  thin,  and  her  health 
>fccted;  butshelabourcd  on  without  murmuring. 
Ae  could  not  complain  to  any  one  besides  her 
I  Bother,  if  she  had  been  disposed  to  complain ; 
Hd  her  mother  was  the  last  person  to  whom  she 
voqUI  have  complained,  because  it  was  only  for 
kersake  that  she  had  gone  into  the  world.    But 
IGk  Sharper  did  not  stop  at  this:  everything 
tbt  could  be  quietly  endured  was  insufficient  to 
9itStfy  her;  and  as  Miss  Herbert  did  not  com- 
fkm  at  over-working,  she  varied  her  employ- 
'^WmiB,  by  sending  her  into  the  town  on  errands 
*ftr  herself  and  Ma,  and  sometimes  for  the  ser- 
fSlCs,  some  of  which  were  of  a  character  by  no 
Means    suitable    to    a    delicate    young    lady, 
TOL.  I.  p 
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though  Fanny  Obeyed  theni  fiMl'  A  0Mibatelt  of 

^  MisB  Sharper  was  tw><w«lluijlM  kfOi^j^dlite 
art  of  mortifying  to  beibMtati3byTt|l§ii*hti^li6e 
of  a  victim  r  and)  when  iblM  MAfe»'^tiki£^ 
fistiled^  she  had  reoouise  !to^>ttoiitfi^r8QlU|I4^ 
thods^  which  could  not  fidl>to  t^^^MBftiKtdi'^  SUe 
eatered  th«  sffliooUroom  evky'dtty^l^i^^^lBe 
childiten  w&»  at  their  alkidkty  ^M^^dtt^tfitt^ 
their  boob,  toMlhem-thai^tiwi^liSfMMy 'tb^iH^ 
serve  that  they  h^  ziotik^ftfoved^ttM^^'Hato 
Fagmll  had  Ufu  She  iA^^-edggd^  IflU 
Herbert  various  imptovenMntfr^-ihcll^^Metho^Mr 
teaching;  and  when  Fanny «hei«k^(W%faHSahfly 
was  veiry  easy»  that  her  o^wn  mbUiedl^aA'Mltiit; 
the  yoong  kdy  deMed^he»iif)t''t6^<lte-4ffi|iiiH^ 
nent  <>r  ^le  would  speak  to 'MleL'  -'ithia^tftitfi^ 
was  undoubtedly  put  m  ea^tioi)?;  'JftHt'^Bbft. 
i^EUrper  also  come  into  ithe  fl^dd^^Miib,  %t6ik 
though  eotirely  igoorani  df  ^everyfyijjAlfU^^ 
bcybnd  mere  reading  a&d'wrifitigi  iAeM^gMted 
the  very  things  which  Misil  Sbttpiei'' BM  ^pi&^ 
viovflly  suggested,  and  iqeaM^d  >dtf^  lib^^liMb^ 
Th^  consequence  cff  ihifl  M^ibtttli^  <diB^bM4 
althou^  they  did  not  eea«e  to"lo««'lGsii^H^ 
bert,  ceased  to  fear  her;  wiS  thita^  Chieydid 
not  openly  rebel  against  her  ai:(th<)tily^' -or '^Aali- 
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idj  i&vLicj  ber,  tUe;  Koflived  bcr  cdmmaDd* 

a  iutiifferfnce,  and   refused  oljedience  in  a 

i^il  »[h)  smilifig  maruter,  irhiob  waa  nut  Icsa 

t  iai|>rovcuie[it  than  duvmi^t  rcbclliou. 

i  (hew  r^narka  nwdo  only  faefurc  ihc 

Mrs.   Sharper,  proud  aa  abe  was  of' 

r  {tfogrny.  fu  bclure  related,  alwavs  io- 

i  th«io  lo  tbe  viaiton  to  dispU;  dbeir  «c- 

incQtB,  OQ  wlucU  occssioiis,  aa  i'aaay 

fpvKnl,  MUe  Shatfmr  wtts  T«r^  briUiaiit  in 

fl  bitlcrncw,   irafwling  all  that  thoy  kncir  to 

it  dcax  MisB  Fagwell,  vrhn,  unfortiinatcly,  had 

^  aickxicfli^  while  all  the  blimtleTiog 

mX  ignoratioe  ytn  laid  to  the  cbfui^p 

'  3Iiw  ilerben,  wrho  wiu   uut   tiscil  tu 

ig,  aod  vQsyoungiuul  ineansidcrnti'.    At 

t.itbo,  wlwn   thfir«  w*i*  viMtOTs,   Fanny 

[■  lo  Ceel  Lker  ukfcriority  to  those  wnond 

1  was  alw-ays  placud  with  ihft  two  eldeat 

r  pupils  i  aud  if  she  a^^pooTcd  itlcdy  tu  rc- 

r  (nvil  Mtentioi)  fruia  a  riutut*  Mi«n 

rvta*  gate  to. , lay  sooictlting:  ttuit  would 

T  receiving  plenmirRilrotn  it.  by  onder- 

I  .to  belp  >iaatcT  Joliu,  or  to  luuvi^  iVHtfi 

»  pUte,  or  to  wipe  MinM' £liE(i's  iioBe,  or  to 

t  MiiBt«r  ThtumwHuU  ivush  hia  bands,  or 

ing  that  ^lise  Heilrort  did  tu>t  ^^  umr 
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attention  to  the  children.    Nay,  u  she  could 
possibly  bring  in  the  subject,  she  would  make 
some  flattering  remark  on  the  present  proprietor 
of  Alverlcy  Hall,  and  the  alterations  he  had 
made,  especially  in  those  things  most  yqnerated 
by  the  Herberts.     But  the  favourite  and  most 
galling  remark  was  when  a  visitor,  observing  the 
piano,  asked  Miss  Sharper  to  play;  for,  as  she 
was  innocent  of  all  knowledge  of  the  fascinating 
science,  she  replied  in  bitter  disdain,  though  with 
extreme  politeness  of  manner — **  I  don't  play* 
sir — I  think  it  a  great  waste  of  time,  unlessfor 
governesses ;  but  Miss  Herbert  plays  a  little,  and 
she  is  always  verj^  willing  to  oblige  gentlemen." 
But  if  the  occasional  visits  of  Miss  Sharper 
to  the  school-room,  begun  in  a  desire  to  obt^n^ 
a  confidential  friend,  were  continued  by  spite 
and  revenfire,  Mr.  Ricliard  Shari)er^s  visits  v^ere 
continued  from  tlie  original  motive — sheer  idle- 
ness,  or  a  lurking  and  awkward  admiration  oi 
the  young  and  pretty  governess,    ^e  was  a 
rough  and  clumsy  s][)ccimen  of  humanity,  not 
likely  to  make  a  very  favourable  impression  .on' 
a  gentle  and  delicate  young  lady ;  nor  were  his 
conversation  and  employments  in'his  daily  visit 

to  the  school-room  of  such  a  nature  as  to  make 

■     ■  * 

her  insensible  of  his  external  roughness.     He 
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geneiaDj  engaged  the  children  in  some  game  as 
soon  as  ne  entered  the  scn9ol,    ~    —     -  -  -^ 


Kxm  as  ne  entered  the  scTk^oI,  and  when  that 
lost  its  mterest,  h^  gave  IVf  iss  Heii^rt'  a  history 
cfms  last  day  s  hunt^  or  coursimg  or  shootings 
or  rat-huntmg,  with  an  account  oT  the  mighty 

L-.!ij'  >Mjy  J^uTi'    '.UililJT     i-'M'.JjIi     /.:r.l  »./!,>    ,  ^/>'j"- 

deeds  pf  his  hors^  dogs^  and  gun^  conveyed  in 
a  .phraseology  suited  to  tlie  ffel'dfy  tlie  sitable,' 
a^  the    tap-tqom,    and  abounding  m  those 


KHTcible  expletives  whicll '  Jtohnsbn  so'  '^sthuti^fy 

supposed  to  give  such  a  peculiar  character  t6  the 
Eoigns^  Yanguf^. ''  Wlien 'the' 'i^iirc^s'bf^' this 
eloque'pc^  ^ad  bieen  dijaineu  to  the  last  orop,^ 
and  lett  him  witoQut  a  sumect  on  which  to  hang^ 
a  wonL  he  gi^nerally  amused  himself  dv  setting 

-I^'ni.;!':^   '''r^J*'  ^i'll''. J  Jill'-; -•■>>•.      nlf/l:    jyJJ 

htt  Werner  at  the  cat,  if  she  happened  to  nave 
^tlbwea  the  cliildren'to'tlie'schbbl«room 
irsbe  was  not  ttere,  or  contrived  to  esca^'^'  ^ 
C09mct  betweeA  tw9  '  ot  me  cnildren  'was  '^ 
ynnaing  as  that  betMreenHie  other  animals,  and 
\  few  rounds  of  boxing  gaVe   him  unsumed 


Kvuy  of  youi>g  men  th  the  present  day,  it  did 

Ii>i7  /.'iJ'  -Till  Id  <Lfi.jiil-tui'l4*' >  f»'ij, ,,:■*- 1'.-*'.'''!  ''■ 

not  greatly  please  Miss  Herbert,  who  nad  been 
brought  up  in  a  very  qmet  manner  at  the  apron- 

p2 
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stringsbf  »f;totU  Mid  delu^tc^ mf^tffifr^fp^^shc 
would  have. been  veiyigW  if.iftjfc  i^^fflf^ 
Shaq^cr  and  his  sister  had  left  b^,,tfi,4f  ^ 
best  for  tho  ijoungcr  d9!illdi«Aifw4t^u)(,tl)e  em- 
barrassment of  their  assistance.  But  Jp/iff^j^.^ 
this  cifcanwtancc  Miift..Sh«irp^rijpontri;iqpd.  to 
accomplish  her  schemea  agftinst'd^  gpv«f|i[^(^ 
Oqq  afternoon^  whoQ  Mr.  Jiicb^rd]Sh^fpf^.^y(fUi 
as  usual,  lounging  ia  dw  i^oq^^cHHfj  ^IfP' 
Shatper entered  Tfith  hard wghtoy^iay d ^ff^^g 
Mr.  :Riehard  to  vroik  dbi^n.  as  i«be  ,|Y^f^,(tP 
speak  to^  Miss  Herbert»itb«  goqijl,JMj(i8^-7^ 
^^  Miss  Herbert,  I  wi8h,:to.'8p([)fik.j4^  ^(^,]Rf}t}i 
you*  ecriuualy.''  •  ■    ...    i    .{i,;||   ^fj  jj;  .,t3w 

Fanny  looked  up  seriousfyj  4iftgHW9d  ,^ 
child  -at  her  aido^ .  and:  attended,  t<p^  Jif  rp^  Sharper, 
^ho  bonl&nuod-r  '  ^i.-,!  •  ..i,n:|  \,iir-' ".iUi'ni\ 
:•  ^^  I  am  sorry  to  have  t<^,coiQp)wnjjJ)4ii^^Q|^ 
bert;  but^  out  of  a  strong  ivish.f<H:iy4W;<?i;^IfiNi;> 
linust  give  you  apiooeof  admio^.tiii  ^    ,tij  ,f.j^j 

Fanny  did  not  express  her  ibfffAfi  ^^jj.^^^ 
kindodslSy  but  waited  patiently  r  for  {^  Ml^oe. 
■•<  I  >  Ff  Icpnsidcr  you  like  one  of  inj(;(iVW^>f|lMM'Hfa'' 
'saidiMris.  Sharper;  '^aad,  re(l%  Ji'»flEiW0l  (4f>P 
you  ptirsuijig  a  dangerous  li»e,9lf  pon4i4^;n^b- 
tmt  giving  you  a  warning,",     mu^imi  ^umny  >o 

■ 

>in1*P(ray.what  liave  I  doac?!',i^^.]f)Bpfi^  ^r. 


ffift^i^MBM^  8ie 

-rutt  -lft^<^^^l^^l,4jj^  f  con»t«ntyr  f'lfeplkd 

'*'  *^Yiy^'l)tit^'y»*''tJugh<^ta>'kiiOw«i(thiib  whkt 
HfmM'hk^  i^bb'tbere  wontido  iTDiyoicri'pRsent 

ffl^  WMsyU'i^at  tt^Jr  dMiusiiat'Chelfaabit  ^f 

%(Att^Wifii  ^^iBni[<1iwiiat/matn  IjrouftbAtjMi 
w<^^dft^'4elt'<tO  ietlboimi^e>liuekI&  tkiing^  )fpr 
yftlit^r  ire^  Iftigh t '  hrfvG'/  ttooghtn  rbfceH^  f  ^oti 
were  at  the  Hall,  I  must  tell  you/illiatixe  good 

,7>*ffli:ll>jj0! I^j^ J  i^Btetly^'uhderattiidDT^hatiJiyim 
mean,"  said  Fanny ;  "  but  I  am  Jumrldiat  I^M^ry 

"flilUlr''U^b*<Miri!Shilrf^rA»diiki  mxA^Qomk  into 
fSh^'SdidbP-tobtfa^'-a!}'  IrfitiA  itUvQTy  difBcuh  )tu 
keep  the  cbildr'eil^d>'ilttenttfe>|i6  ito'theb  slmdiis 

^Ae*ieii'te4ieT>'i   -nvi/.-i    tori   l>iU  vniiirf 

'«'€Jhi  yi6P^tbfeit%:*«ty^iitfiHi/  Mfesfifirfieili; 
iMit'kly!^(]^''#a^'>nbt  4h>  fM^  ihabit>fofrrspefading 

-^6i^^f"'I  Irnd^'Cery  >\«^^Wka!r«be)if€9eliDg8 
of  young  persons  ar^'atvd^l  ddre^saryfiydiiBee^ 
as  eywybloAy'teust,  ♦^bk  tiy^gbrfiii'^vycrfjr^ne. 
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■■:.■■  ■■■  ]r. 
spirited  young  man ;  but  I  would  have  you 
consider  the  consequences  of  sucn  proceraui&i 
before  it  is  too  late.  Mr.  Sbarper  'wit[  Dev«^ 
consent  tbat  his  son  shbula'taWany  nonoo^ 
motives,  and  therefore  yoii'  ifiust  see  tnSc  yoaTe 
only  going  to  your  own  rum. 

<^  Tm  so  sprry  for  "Miiss  lEleib^^  add' jttlv 
Sharper,  with  a  sharp  glance'  of  bnter  'inuio|^ 

<*  I  am  afraid  I  do  nbt'unilerstancl  wbaji  Juiim 
I  have  done,**  sidd  Tanny;  ^♦'X ' (^(deavoiir 'Co 
teach  the  children  i£d"the'  heA}  6t  my  abifiij; 
and  I  should  really  be  obliged  by  your  <Hdexxng 
Mr.  Richard  hot  to  enter  tlie  scnbol-room!'' 

«  But,  Ma,"  mtemxpi^''!Mi;i;''W'diey  'c^ 
meet  m  the  fields,  or  anywhere,  wben  tpe  cnu- 
dren  are  walking. 

'^  To  be  sure,  my  love.  I  nave  done  my 
duty  to  you,  Miss  lierbert,  m  giving  you  tms 
warning ;  for  I  could  not  bear  to  see  you  nune^ 
any  more  than  1  could  bear  to  see  my  soa 
throw  himself  away,  and  you  most  ^tiieieMPe ' 
take  the  consequence?* 

Mrs.  Shaiper  then  walked  &W^y,  leaymg 
Fanny  somewhat  puzzled  'as'  to  the  real  nature 
of  the  accusation  made  agamst  ner>  aM'yory 
much  pained  at  the  tone  of  reproof  now,  for  tne 
first  time  in  her  life,  addressed  to  her.     The 

■I  ri.    ,1/... 
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insolencp  of  l^iss  3harpcr  had  given  her  little 
]^uiij[  sbe  could  opt  but  despise  a  creature  so 
utterlj  unljke  ID  mi^4  what  her  revered  mother 
had  taueht  her  a  good  woman  should  be.  and 
80  utterly  unskilled  in   every  accomplishment 
whi^;she  had  be^  taught  distinguished  the 
la4y;.And  the   petulance  of  such  a   creature 
affpct^e^  Ijneriiio  more  than  that  of  a  servant,  or 
ai)7  other  ignopnt  and  ^ulgar  inferior.      But 
Mr&  Sharper'iis  position  made  her  ppinion  im- 
ppttant;  and  her  displeasure  was  the  cause  of 
such  ■  distress  and  wonder^  that  Fanny  seized 
tjic  very  earliest. opportunity   of  visiting,  her 
mother,,  to  relate  to  her  all  that  had  happened; 
when  Mrs.  Herbert,  knowing  rather  more  of  the 
world  than  her  daughter  did,  and  discemim:;  in 
the  complaint  an  accusation  which   might   be 
employed  not  only  to  distre9s  her,  child  at  pre- 
sent, but  to  shock  her  delicacy | and  destroy  some 
of  the  fiselings  which  it  had  been  a  principal 
object  of  her  life  to  implant,  at  once  resolutely 
insisted  that  Fanny  should  never  again  set  her 
foot  within  Mrs.  Sharper's  door— a  determina- 
tion  probably  not  unpleasmg  to   Fanny,   and 
certainly  very,  gratifying  to  Miss  Sharper. 

END   OF    VOL   L. 
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CHAPTER  L 


If  you,  my  dear  reader,  will  examine  any  list  of 
books  published  within  the  last  twenty  years, 
jou  will  be  amazed  to  find  how  great  a  pro- 
ion  of  them  have  been  undertaken  in 
ice  or  defiance  of  the  very  best  laws  of 
lorship.  You  will  find  nine  out  of  ten  on 
rts  of  notoriety,  not  of  importance ;  on 
concussions  of  society  which  have  made 
noise,  not  on  those  which  have  effected 
greatest  changes;  on  moral  question^  of 
greatest  popularity,  not  those  of  the  greatest 
rnt;  on  men  whose  names  have  been 
not  those  whose  lives  are  tlie  most  in- 
ive.  The  converse  of  the  true  spirit  of 
^rship  seems  to  have  become  uuiversiil ; 
of  studying,  and  treating  luminously^ 

▼OL.  II.  B 
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and  exhibiting  to  the  world  thosp  subjects  which 
have  been  neglected,  modem  aatbois,  in  crciy 
walk,  take  up,  and  treat  without  any  Inminous- 
ness,  only  those  subjects  which  are  already  in 
the  mouths  of  the  people.  It  matters  not 
whether  the  subject  has  derived  its  {K)pularity 
from  the  vastness  of  its  importance,  or  ftom  an 
accidental  circumstance :  the  fact  that  people 
have  heard  of  the  subject  is  sufficient  to  engage 
authors  to  write  about  it  Not  an  actor  dies, 
after  strutting  in  the  dignity  of  ten  pounds  per 
week,  but  his  memoirs  are  spread  over  ten 
times  as  much  paper  as  an  ancient  took  to 
record  the  work  of  the  highest  of  the  wotld% 
immortals;  not  a  sprig  of  nobility,  who 'has 
wriggled  himself  up  to  a  gold  stick  in  court 
or  an  office  in  government,  of  such  note  lui  to 
have  the  privilege  of  being  kicked  out  with  a 
ministry,  or  to  be  pensioned  by  it ;  not  a  mar- 
tinet, whose  family  was  rich  enough  to  make 
him  a  field-officer,  can  be  allowed  to  slip  qui^dy 
into  the  grave  of  common  men,  without  a  printed 
history  of  their  honours  being  given  tb  the 
world :  iiot  a  strumpet,  whose  vices  werti  fii^ 
tuiiatc,  can  take  her  giiilt  from  the  world,  but 
a  dozen  first-rate  authors  discuss  her  piefty '  ^tiftd 
^enerositv :  not  a  criminal  is  sentenced  lit  the 
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Old  Bailey,  whose  name  the  papers  have  pro- 
claimed in  every  comer,  but  his  memory  is 
embahued  in  two  octavos  of  superfine  paper, 
and  type  cast  expressly  for  the  purpose.  Within 
twenty  years  there  have  been  a  thousand  vo- 
lumes published  on  the  adherents  of  govern- 
ments; ten  thousand  on  other  vicious  and 
criminal  persons,  whose  wickedness  alone  dis- 
tinguished them  from  the  mass;  and  twenty 
thousand  on  men  whose  claim  to  notice  for 
good  or  evil  is  the  sole  fact  that  they  were  at 
Waterloo. 

In  every  class  of  writing  this  notoriety  is 
substituted  for  greatness.  In  history,  writers 
.take  the  revolutions  of  Rome  and  Greece, 
AOt  because  they  are  not  understood,  but  be- 
cause they  are  talked  about ;  in  morals,  they 
give  the  outlines  of  a  vice  which  makes  most 
noise  and  is  most  abhorred,  not  that  which  the 
circumstances  of  men  make  them  most  liable 
to ;  in  novels,  they  write  about  lords  and  ladies, 
not. because  their  hci.rts  are  better  or  worse 
than  others,  but  because  coronets  and  country- 
,house8  are  in  the  minds  of  the  populace.  And 
all  .this  would  be  very  well,  if  authors  would 
penetrate  into  the  spirit  of  their  subject ;  but 
the  very  reason  why  they  choose  such  subjects, 

b2 
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is  a  reason  why  they  treat  them  superficiallyr— 
external  and  visible  appearances^  because,  tiiey 
are  recognised  by  the  vulgar,  recommcDd  t^^m 
to  the  authors,  and  the  ^oriiLS  are  written,  in 
direct  roference  to  that  principle.  .   But  how 
false  is  all  this,  and  how  puerile.!    It  is. the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  write  a  boo)^  on;  pt 
man,  an  event,  or  a  feeling,  which  ia  notoriqqsi 
The  revolutions  of  empiresi  the  ezaltalions  of 
men,  have  ahvtiys  certain  superficial  quality 
which    arc  easily  described,  and  which   wiy 
into  rent.     But  this  description  leaves  aU.  that  i  Mi 
important   untold:    there   is   something  w^ich 
ap^^ears  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  peq,  t^c^b 
ill  the  meanest  man  and  the  highest,  more.in;^ 
portant  than  robes,  or  station,  or  fonn^  and,, is 
more   interesting  to  all  men;  but  iit.;i8.,mai;^ 
difiiciiU  to  describe.     Yes;  I  will. not  8{)ea)c;.pf 
courts,  or  theatres,  or  camps^  or  senates,  or  iKfy 
other  scene  of  actors.     Follow  me  to  the  huQ^ 
blest  form  of  human  nature;  jump  into  aj.nHlT 
way  carriage,    and   when  you   are  At.}e^st),;a 
hundred  miles  from  London^  get  dof!9m,,Bli,fL 
second-rate   station-house;    then  wglk  .,}^)ff4^ 
dozen  miles  along  the  old  turnpijke  tq^  ^ii^ 
you  wiH  turn  up  a  green  lane,  and  after  waIJ(i^ 
half-A-dozen  miles  further,  just  aa  yoa  get  .to 
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fkekaw  of  m  Iktle  hiil,  you  will  behold  in  the 
iMbttjahoat  half  a  mile  off,  a  YiUag^,  con- 
Mi^  of  a>4on«i  cat  two  of  hoTolay  id  to  wliose 
JKMrifflniaed  adfcets  neither  steam-carriagCy 
MrtmJbhf  nor  other  vehicle^  lessHurdy  than  a 
Hhfst^^raggoi^  erer  attempted  to  pouotrate. 
jlte'villiige  Ilea  in  an  amphitheatre  of  pultiy 
[Ml^'eiicloainfi^  twenty  acrea  of  soil.     Look  at 
'dMtt|i  of  cottages;  there  is  no  beauty  in 
jUSHfiirnH-^hem  is  no  grace  in  their  arrange* 
fiiiht';' J)ley   have  nothing  which   can   claim 
ItMion,  save  that  the  rude   outline    excites 
BHigbtS  of  living  man ;  for  though  no  human 
[Ibi  may  be  visible  on   the   green   ])lain,  or 
flKde  the  hnta  ov'ershadowcd  with  trcoK,  yet 
libogh  their  branches  columns  of  white  smoke 
W'tip  to  the  sky,  and  suggest  thoughts  of  the 
[uifc^somforts  of  the  fke-side.    But  if  vou  l<x>k 
Bkf,  the  village  contains  no  hou«c  that  you 
VWH  iik  down  in ;  there  is  no  rich  man,  no 
[|iKt'  man,  no  learned  man — no  }>erHon;  livc< 
tee -that  ymi  would  wish  to  converse  with. 
[Y^neiiher  Rome  nor  Greece  had  a  renown  or 
bry  dearer  to  the  hearts  of  its  inhabitants 
I, Wtf  that  connected  with  our  humble  village. 
[Itt'^iWple  know  nothing  of  the  world's  Najx)- 
lotn^  Newtons,  and  Shaksperes ;  they  never 
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heard  of  tlicm  or  of  tlicir  pursuits;  but  they 
boast  the  best  ringer,  the  best  ploughman,  the 
best  crickc'ttcr,  or  the  best  fiddler,  for  six  miles 
round.  The  public  spirit  of  that  knot  of  clowns 
has  sent  its  young  men  out  to  struggle  for  £atne 
against  other  villages;  the  stru^le  has  been 
kept  up  with  unceasing  interest  for  centuries, 
the  history  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  records 
of  village  tradition.  Tlio  young  men  taSk  of 
what  has  been  done  before  them,  and  the  old 
men  arc  eloquent  with  the  deeds  of  Hie  great 
men  which  they  have  known  in  their  time. 
Yes,  the  history  of  their  triumphs  and  defeats, 
their  marriages  and  deaths,  the  successions  of 
ministers,  the  conduct  of  the  farmer  and  his 
family,  is  as  full  of  iucident  as  the  history  of  a 
nation,  and  is  as  im|>ortant  to  them  as  a  loftier 
history  to  loftier  people,  as  it  is  suited  to  tfaeir 
capacity  and  feeling.  Nay,  the  history  of  every 
village  in  the  universe  would  be  exquisitely 
interesting  ti)  every  one,  if  it  were  ^vritten  by  a 
villager  who  thoroughly  felt  its  importance. 

But  not  only  has  every  village  its  own  sepa~ 
rate  history,  utterly  distinct  and  different  in  its 
details  from  any  other  :  events  arc  comprised 
in  a  less  space  than  a  village.  A  cottage  is  as 
interesting  as  a  world.     Look  at  yonder  hovel — 
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a  cabe  whose  sides  contain  four  yards  respec- 
tively— it  is  nothing  but  four  mud  walls  and  a 
flat  roof,  through  which  penetrates  not  only  the 
rain  and  the  lightning  of  the  tempest,  but  the 
dew  of  the  mild  evening,  and  the  faintest 
brightening  of  morning.  One  might  fancy  that 
the  commonest  blank  wall  could  have  as  inte- 
resting a  history  as  that  wretched  hovel.  Yet 
as  rags  cover  a  human  heart  as  well  as  fine  linen 
and  purple,  a  mud  cottage  shelters  man  as  well 
as  a  palace ;  and  the  history  of  that  cot,  bleak 
and  desolate  as  it  seems,  perched  up  on  that  bit 
of  shattered  rock,  and  apparently  a  prey  for  the 
veiy  first  gale  a  little  ruder  than  common,  con- 
tains the  materials  for  a  hundred  novels  and 
romances ;  and  the  man  that  could  comprehend 
his  subject,  would  make  them  as  interesting  and 
instructive  as  those  of  which  the  scene  is  laid  in 
a  palace,  or  the  battle-field  of  nations.  Think 
of  the  passions  and  thoughtvS,  the  multijilied  in- 
terests that  have  sanctified  the  place.  All  that  is 
most  interesting  in  the  mightiest,  had  hap[K'ned 
to  the  inhabitants  of  that  cottage —hopes,  fcais, 
ambition,  disappointment,  prosperity,  adversity, 
every  event  which  is  an  era  in  the  minds  of  roan 
and  woman — every  circumstance  which  creates 
food  for  sweet  and  bitter  recollection,  and  which 
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forms  individual  consciousneas,  finoiii  the  first 
welcome  cry  of  a  firstborn,  through  the  plays  of 
childhood,  the  love  of  youth,  the  paternity  of 
manhood,  and  so  on  up  to  gray-haired  age,  sit- 
ting idly  in  the  chimney-corner,,  aod  &ding 
calmly  into  eternity.  Many  of  the  ypuo^ger 
branches  of  that  most  humble  house  luive  gone 
out  into  the  wide  world  to  push  their  fortunes : 
they  may  have  found  comforts  and  luxuries 
elsewhere ;  but  they  never,  find  anything  that 
can  erase  the  memory  of  delights  enjoyed  in 
that  cottage.  Wlierever  they  go-;-whether  in 
some  spot  more  favoured  by  nature  they  find  a 
partner  and  a  cot,  whether  they  odd  to  the 
grandeur  and  partake  the  pleasures  of  a  Briti^ 
palace,  whether  they  luxuriate  in  the  glorious 
climate  and  gorgeous  splendour  of  the  East,  or 
make  a  fortune  in  our  own  island — ^wherever  they 
go,  they  turn  a  longing  eye  towards  the  sacred 
spot,  endeared  to  them  by  a  worid  of  feeling,, 
and  look  forward  to  that  blessed  moment  when 
they  shall  go  home.  Yet  that  home  is  put  four  . 
poor  mud  walls,  and  a  roof  open  to  hpaven. 
Yes,  even  the  history  of  a  cottage  is  as  inte- 
resting as  the  history  of  a  nation,  and  one  cottage 
differs  as  much  from  another,  as  nation  does 
from  nation. 


Ill 
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But  even  the  interests  and  passions  of  a  cot- 
tage, or  of  a  iamily,  are  more  extensive  and  nu- 
merous than  a  writer  ought  to  require^  or  than  he 
could  do  justice  to.  Any  individual  man  or  wo- 
man,  would  be  an  abundant  theme  for  the  most 
skilful  pen.  The  creation  of  a  world  is  not  more 
wonderful  than  the  creation  of  a  man ;  nor  is  the 
history  of  a  world  more  strange,  more  eventful, 
more  abstruse,  or  more  interesting  than  the  history 
of  a  human  heart  Look  at  a  mob  of  cockneys, 
or  of  clowns,  and  in  all  the  thousands  you  behold 
you  shall  not  find  two  whose  passions,  principles, 
intellect,  education,  and  experience  are  alike — 
nay,  take  all  the  family  of  man,  and  you  shall 
sooner  find  ten  thousand  perfectly  alike  in  form 
and  features,  than  two  persons  whose  lives  are  a 
similar  relation.  For,  think  over  your  own  his- 
tory— recollect  the  events  which  have  left  their 
mark  on  your  mind,  and  made  you  what  you  are, 
and  tell  me,  is  there  a  person  in  the  world  who 
knows  what  you  have  done,  and  thought^  and 
felt,  or  who  has  done,  and  thought,  and  felt  like 
you.  There  is  not  one.  And  that  which  is  true 
of  yourself  is  true  of  all.  Every  individual  in  a 
mob  of  thousands  or  millions  is  an  exquisite 
machine  of  which  there  is  no  copy — a  machine 
infinitely   more   wonderful   than   the  scries  of 
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bodily  organs  which,  however  beautiftdly  they 
work,  are  common  to  the  race,  from  Adam  until 
now  ;  tlic  thinking  and  feeling  machine  had  pro- 
bably no  perfect  type  in  all  the  descendants  of 
our  great  forefather. 

Had  there  been  some  process  by  which  to 
transfer  to  visible  language  all  the  thoughts  that 
{Kissed  through  the   minds,  and  all  the  feeluigs 
that   actuated    the    hearts    of  Buonaparte,  of 
Virgil,  of  Bacon,  of  Byron,  we  should  at  once 
leave  their   written   biographies  to  the  trunk- 
maker?.     And,  believe   me,  the  history  of  the 
rudest  chnvn — not  a  description  of  his  hut  and 
his  labours  by  a  genteel  author,  but  a  downright 
hist(jry  of  his  heart,  written  by  himself,  or  so 
written  as  to  be  a  correct  and  perfect  record  of 
all  the  feelings   and  thoughts  created  by,  and 
creating  the  events  of  his  life — would  be  as  inte- 
resting as  the  life  of  a  hero.     And  as  the  life  of 
one,  would  be  the  lives  of  all  the  millions  of  the 
worlel,  since  every  human  being  is  a  mass,  a 
world  as  it  were,  of  thought  and  experience, 
complete  in  itself,  and  unconnected  with  any 
other.     Yes,  wonderful  it  is  to  think,  when  we 
look  on  a  large  body  of  people,  tliat  every  indi- 
vidual in  it  is  what  wc  are,  a  mass  of  thought,  of 
feeling,  anrl  of  memory,  and  has  his  own  peculiar 
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vodd  of  ideas,  which  are  untouched  by,  and  d's- 

tnct  fiioiDi  all  the  masses  around  him ! 

.  flow  much  pathos,  how  much  grandciiry  hfiw 

;fliDch  simplicity,  have  been  buried  in  the  earth 

without  a  record;  how  much  is  there  that  wv 

Mglect  or  cannot  comprehend  I     A  glorious  day 

■,viil  it  be  for  British  authors,  when  they  see  in 

jaobleman  something  more  than  a  coronet  and 

;,n order;  in  an  actor,  something  more  than  the 

ffk  or  buskin ;  in  a  warrior,  more  than  his 

.Jvord  and  helmet ;  in  a  statesman,  more  than  his 

plice;  in  a  felon,  more  than  his  crime; — wlieii 

.&Din  under  all  these  accidents  shall  be  produced 

;the  mind  and  heart,  the  essential  humaniiv  ai 

jhe  individuals,  exhibited  to  their  felluw-uu  ii  tor 

;  wonder,  for  admiration,  tor  terror,  for  <orr«j-.v,  l",! 

ifitjf  for  warning. 
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CHAPTER  11 

t 

.    .      1            .     ■  . 

•.■:■■// 

While  William  Herbert  wte  In  the  ^i^Vn^att 
(leptitntion  described  in  the  third  book,  oonse^J 
(lucnt  on  the  utter  failure  of  his  literary  ^hemefl^ 
he  happened  one  day  to  take  xxp  a  Viei^rspaper,  fti 
which  was  an  advertisement  of  a  'cbaritaUeii/-^ 
stitution  for  clothing  the  po<yr,  with  a  lidt  of  the' 
contributors.  He  glancdd  thrcmgh  tbe  long 
array  of  lords,  ladies,  squires,  and  misteiHj  \fith 
each  a  sum  of  money  tagged  to  the  end  of  %is 
name.  It  is  so  interesting  to  read  of  pounds 
given  away  by  one's  richer  brethren,  when*  oiib' 
has  not  a  single  sixpence  in  all  tfie  wot^Id  i  ik  a 
description  of  the  turtle,  venison,  and  cfcuret^  of  « 
Lord  Mayor's  feast  is  so  intensely  interesting  tof 
the  hungry  wretch  who  eould  malrt  a-faeait^ 
dinner  on    a   dish   of  workhouse  sowp.     Aftselr 
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looking  over  this  assemblage  of  charitable  per- 
sons, William,  having  nothing  better  to  do, 
turned  for  amusement  to  the  other  news,  and  at 
length  came  to  a  list  of  advertisements,  of  a 
dozen  or  two  of  Trafalgar,  Waterloo,  and  Wel- 
lington Houses,  for  the  sale  of  articles  of  linen- 
drapery,  which,  as  indeed  the  advertisements 
candidly  stated,  were  to  be  sold  at  ruinously  low 
prices.  This,  however,  was  not  very  interesting 
to  W^illiam,  since  he  had  no  money  to  invest  in 
**  Cheap  Silks  and  Calicoes,"  and  would  have 
prefemed  a  good  dinner  to  all  the  purple  and 
fine  linen  In  the  world ;  but  he  remarked  that 
one  of  these  houses— namely,  The  WelUngtim 
HoiU€9  980^  Oxford  Street,  was  kept  by  Messrs. 
Wiggins  and  Co.,  whose  name  he  faucied  that 
lie  had  seen  in  the  catalogue  of  the  donors  to  the 
above-mentioned  charity,  and  on  turning  back 
to  it,  be  saw  indeed  that  the  Cornelius  Wiggins, 
of  WtlUngton  House,  980,  Oxford  Street,  was  ad- 
vertised, both  as  a  linen-draper  and  a  man  of 
charity,  in  the  same  paper. 

William  had  very  little  of  the  sordid  in  his 
nature  ;  and  any  act  of  generosity  or  liberality 
pleased  him ;  it  will  not  be  wondered  at|  there- 
fiire,  that  he  read  through  ]VIr.  Wiggins's  adver- 
tisement with  great  interest,  as  something  relating 
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to  a  very  exccllcut  man.  From  this  paragraph, 
William  discovered,  to  his  great  delight,  that  Xr. 
Wiggins  must  be  a  very  great  man,  since  the 
stock  in  trade  alone,  consisting  of  many  hundred 
thousand  pieces  of  linen,  lace,  silks,  and  every 
article  that  could  be  made  on  the  loom,  must 
be  worth  a  prince's  ransom.  William  was  very 
glad  to  find  that  virtue  sometimes  met  with  its 
reward  ;  but  an  announcement  at  the  bottom 
of  the  advertisement  pleased  him  itkoie  than 
anything,  and  was  as  follows^  '^  Several  young 
gentlemen  wanted  as  assistants  in  the  above 
establishment."  William  Herbert,  to  be  sure, 
was  not  able  to  distinguish  calico  from  Irish 
linen,  and  was  utterly  unacquainted  with  the 
particular  virtues  and  excellences  of  gingham 
and  French  muslin,  and,  therefore,  might  seem 
not  very  well  adapted  to  be  an  assistant. in  the 
profitable  sale  of  those  articles ;  but  although  a 
very  modest  young  man,  he  could  not  help 
knowing  that  his  education  liad  qualified  him 
for  more  important  duties  tlian  measuring  yards 
of  iSLpe  and  flannel,  and  he  had  been  so  long 
taught  to  consider  himself  at  least  one  degree 
above  every  kind  of  tradesmim,  that  he  did  not 
once  doubt  his  own  fitness  for  the  station,  which 
was  inexpressibly  inviting,  as  it  seemed  to  assure 
him  bread. 
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^ihnm  at  once  directed  hi.s  course  towanl^ 
Tk  WeWngton  Hmise  establishment,  but  tin  ht' 
i|)pn)aclied  it  he  was  considcrai>ly  mortified  to 
U  the  house,  which  altogether  wikt   a   verv 
Mliaot  aSair,  ticketted  from  cellar  to  attic  with 
tlie  words  "  Selling  Off,"  iu  letters  of  colo^■s«ll 
kugnitude.     This  a  little  damped  his  anient 
ndcipations   of  personal   benefit,   as   well    as 
diecked  his  exultation  in  the  occasional  pros- 
perity of  virtue,  since  it  seemed  very  doubtful 
vitethcr  he  would  obtain  any  situation  under  w 
gentleman  who  wa.s  oblipred  to  sell  off,  and  it 
ippeared  evident  tliat  Mr.  Wj^irins's  over-g<Mie- 
nwty  had   led  him    into  his  prc^^i'iit  disin'ss. 
Tet  William  felt  himself  to  l)c  in  such  terrible 
eirciimstanccs,  that  the  remotest  chance  of  let- 
tering them  ought  not  to  be  ncirlocted,  and  \\v 
•as  desirous  also  to  look  once  <m  the  face  of  tlu 
fflin  of  l)eneficence,  and  be  entered  Wellington 
House.    The  shop  \ras  a  very  hu-jjo  one  indeed, 
dthoagb  rather  j)lain  compared  with  the  itssem- 
Nage  of  magnificent  colours   in   the  window. 
The  shop,  indeed,  consisted  of  the  whole  ground 
fftwrof  the  house,  the  front  being  looked  into 
fixMn  the  street,  and  the  back  consisting  of  a 
ftinge  of  windows  of  ground  glass,  to  let  in  a 
little  muddy  light  from  the  couple  of  s(|uarc 
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yards  behind  the  house,  which  were' 
by  the  name  of  «  The  Court.**  The  walls  of 
this  large  room  were  of  course  divided  into 
niches,  stufled  full  of  all  imaginable  production^ 
of  the  loom;  following  the  Biniiosities  of  which 
were  a  range  of  mahogany  counters,  and  be- 
tween the  two  a  regiment  of  obliging,  but  con- 
sequential-looking  young  gentlemen,  rather 
under  the  middle  size,  dressed  in  clothes  of  a^ 
verv  fashional)lc  cut,  with  rcmarkablv  white 
shirts ^vristbands  and  collars  to  hide  all  con- 
clusions, and  every  one  adorned  witti  a  head  oC 
elaborate  curls,  which  even  the  perpetual  bow- 
ing did  no  more  discompose  than  it  would  those 
other  polite  gentlemen  —  the  Mandarins  in 
grocers'  windows.  ^I'he  fronts  of  the  counters 
were  lined  with  canc-bottoraed  chairs,  every 
one  of  which  contained  a  ladv,  \vhen  William 
entered ;  and  fi>r  tme  moment  he  was  at  a  loss 
to  whom  to  address  himself,  since  it  appeare«i 
that  every  individual  young  gentleman  haci 
attached  himself  to  an  individual  ladv,  with  a 
devotion  that  rendered  him,  as  it  were,  insen- 
sible to  the  existence  of  all  others;  so  thak  "ilf 
William  had  been  vcrv  fanciful  instead  of  Ven' 
hungry  that  morning,  he  might  have  thodght 
of  the  time  when  every  knight  was  bound  to 
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perform  such  strange  feats  to  shew  hia  allegiance 
to  his  lady-l9Ye,  as  we  read  of  in  those  truest 
historians — the  poets  and  romancers* 

But  neither  Spenser  nor  Ariosto  occurred  to 
William  in  the  draper's  shop ;  and  the  hesita- 
tion  as  to  whom  he  should  address,  which  I 
mentioned  above^  did  not  last  many  moments; 
for  a  young  gentleman,  cut  out  after  the  same 
pattern  as  those  he  had  already  seen,  sprang 
trom   some   invisible   door,   advanced,   with   a 
smiling  countenance,  behind  the  row  of  young 
gentlemen  already  engaged,  until  he  faced  Mr. 
Herbert,  when  he  insinuated  himself  between 
two  of  his  fellows,  looked  earnestly  at  William 
to  attract  his  attention,  and  as  he  drew  nigh  to 
the   counter,  spread  open  the  fore-finger  and 
thumb  of  both  hands,  put  the  tip  of  each  per- 
pendicularly on  the  counter,  laid  the  weight  of 
his  whole  body  on  them,  bent  kindly  and  con- 
fidentially towards  him,  and  looking  very  serious 
said,  in  the  low,  gentle  tones  of  the  truest  affec^ 
tion — 

"  Good  morning  to  you,  sir — a  very  fine 
morning,  sir.  What  shall  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  shewing  you,  sir  ?" 

"  I  wish  to  see  Mr.  Wi^ns,  if  you  please^" 
William  replied. 
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« 


Thank  you>  8ir ;  oh,  yes»  to  be  surey  iaime- 
diately,"  the  young  gcutleman  repliciL  ^'  Hsy 
I  ask  you,  sir,  if  you  wish  to  see  him  on  bu- 
smess  t  - 

^'  Yes,  on  business,"  VViJliam  replied,  rather 
at  a  loss  to  know  why  one  man  should  wish  to 
see  another,  unless  he  had  some  kind  of  bust- 
ness  with  him. 

^^I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  the  young 
gendcman,  'Olr.  Wiggins  is — rather — that  is 
—he  is  engaged  about  thia  time.  I  should  be 
happy  to  shew  you  anything  myself  sir;  and<I 
flatter  myself  you  could  do  business  with  me  to 
advantage ;  or,  if  your  business  be  private>  flir^ 
I  should  be  happy  to  introduce  you  to  Mr. 
Scorum,  Mr.  Wiggins's  principal  secreUury,  what 
is  his  confidential — quite." 

William  was  not  aware  that  great  men  in 
trade  In  these  latter  days,  however  sharply  ch?y 
may  look  after  their  profits,  sometimes  dislike 
to  soil  their  hands  with  the  dirty  details  of  bur 
siuess,  so  that  he  did  not  know  that  there  couU 
be  any  impropriety  in  wishing  to  see  the  maater. 
This  he  was  the  more  anxious  to  do^  as  it.  was 
the  name  Wiggins,  and  not  the  name  Scorumj 
which  was  in  the  list  of  the  charitable;  and 
William  knew  just  sufficient  of  the  world  to  be 
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awue  that^  though  a  master  might  be  a  very 
liberal  and  excellent  man^  it  did  not  follow  that 
hia  servants  must  possess  the  same  character. 
He,  therefore,  persisted  in  his  request,  and  at 
length  the  young  gentleman  led  the  way 
through  the  ^op,  and  up  a  circular  flight  of 
stairs,  at  the  top  of  which  he  opened  a  door, 
and  led  William  into  a  magnificent  room,  where 
sat  Mr.  Cornelius  Wiggins,  the  great  linen- 
draper.  This  room  excelled  in  grandeur  -of 
proportion,  and  splendour  of  fitting  up,  all  that 
William  had  ever  seen.  The  mansion  of  his  ikther 
had  something  about  it  to  warm  the  heart,  for  the 
fnmitore  and  embellishments  of  the  family  man- 
sion were  of  that  jpbun  and  solid  kind,  which  put 
one  in  mind  of  comfort  more  than  of  fasliion; 
and  though  they  did  not  want  for  splendour, 
the  splendour  was  generally  of  that  antique  kind 
which  is  so  grateful  to  the  supporters  of  an 
ancient  name,  and  so  envied  and  unattainable 
by  the  rich  upstart.  In  the  drawing*room  of 
Wellington  House  there  was  everything  tliat 
money  could  purchase,  and  everything  was  in 
good  condition,  but  everything  seemed  quite 
new.  The  paper  on  the  walls  was  a  delicate 
mixture  of  pink  and  silver,  seemingly  upheld  by 
a  cornice  of  heavy  gold  work,  all  of  which  looked 
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infinitely  finer  than  the  old  tapestry  of  The  HalL 
The  floor  was  covered  with  a  Turkey  carpet, 
containing  only  one  flower  or  pattern^  e;cactly 
the  size  of  the  rooiu.     There   were  two  fire- 
places, each  with  its  polished  grate  decorated 
with  designs  in  bronze  firom  the  antique^  and 
surrounded    bv  a   colossal  structure  of  white 
marble,  embodying  the  fironts  of  two  of  the  most 
celebrated  porticoes  of  ancient  Greece.  A  dovn 
of  tables,  of  different  shapes  and  materials^  w;ere 
placed  in  various  parts  of  the  room,  about  which 
were  a  profusion  of  couches,  ottomans,  and  soias, 
adorned  with  crimson  and  purple  velvet,  em- 
bellished with  desigas  elaborately  executed  with 
the   needle,  and   innumerable  chain   of  siich 
variety  of  form  that  they  seemed  like  samples  of 
the   distorted  fancies  of  a  hundred  individuals 
who  had  nmch  more  money  than  taste ;  some  o^ 
them   round-l)acked,  some   square,  some  oval, 
some  Gothic,  some  Norman,  some  of  no  defin- 
able shape  ;  some  high-backed,  some  low,  soiqe 
upright,  some  slanting,  and  some  moveable  fd 
pleasure  into  every  kind  of  angle;  some  were 
of  mahogany,  some  of  rosewood,  some  of  ivory,; 
and  the  sitting  parts,  of  every  variety  of  form, 
were  as  gay  as  the  rest,  with  all  that  could  be.  done 
with  satin,  cotton,  cane,  wood,  wool,  and  velvet 
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Three  or  foui^  first-rate  historical  paiintingB,  a 
couple  of  magnificent  pier-glasses^  and  three 
sets  of  gigantic  hands  in  or-molu,  grasping  the 
window-curtains,  which  were  of  rose-coloured 
idlky  completed  the  furniture  of  the  room,  which 
seemed  worthy  tlie  occupation  of  the  Queen  of 
the  Fairies,  or  that  which  suggests  all  the  most 
beautifiil  ideas  which  enter  the  mind  of  man-^ 
a  (air  and  accomplished  woman. 

But  there  was  very  little  of  the  feiry-like 
about  Mr.  Wiggins ;  and,  indeed,  William  was 
somewhat  disappointed  at  the  first  sight  of  that 
gentleman,  since,  in  speculation  on  his  benevo- 
lient  character,  he  had  conjured  up  a  thousand 
pictures  of  tall  men,  with  grey  hair  and  benefi- 
cent smiles,  not  one  of  which  agreed  entirely 
with  the  reality  before  him.  Mr.  Wiggins  was  a 
rather  short  man,  with  a  pale  face>  and  long 
htBck  hair,  brushed  smooth  over  his  forehead, 
dressed  in  a  suit  of  well-brushed  black,  with 
white  cravat,  and  high  shirt  collar.  But  if 
William  felt  that  his  anticipations  of  the  penon 
of  a  benevolent  man  were  not  borne  out  by 
present  experience,  be  was  as  much  surpnsed 
at  Mr.  Wiggins's  personal  appearance  and  ap- 
[^Arent  habits,  ccmtrasted  with  the  splendour  of 
the  room;    for  that  gentleman  was  sitting  at 
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one  of  the  tables,  on  which  stood  a  pewter  pot 
of  porter,  an  upright  tobacco-box  with  a  black- 
amoor's head  on  the  top,  with  a  day-pipe  at 
its  side,  while  a  very  forcible  reminiscence  of 
tobacco  pervaded  the  room.  But  all  this  rather 
pleased  William  than  otherwise,  sinoe  it  proved 
to  him  that  the  benevolent  man,  although  the 
owner  of  the  great  riches  about  him,  was  one 
contented  with  the  humble  pleasures  of  inferior 
men. 

It  miLst  not  be  supposed  that  the  last  two 
pages  of  description  were  acquired  by  William 
as  slowly  as  they  have  been  written,  or  read ; 
for  everything  here  set  down  he  discovered  at 
a  single  glance  round  the  room,  as  he  walked 
from  the  door  to  the  table  at  which  Mr.  Wiggins 
was  seated. 

"  I  have  the  pleasure  of  addressing  Mr. 
Wiggins,  I  presume  'f^  William  inquired. 

"  That's  my  name,"  replied  Mr.  Wiggins. 

*'  1  believe,  sir,  this  is  your  advertisement," 
said  William,  displaying  the  advertisement  of 
Wellington  House,  wluch  had  created  such 
hopes  in  his  mind. 

^'That  is  the  advertisement  of  this  firmi" 
replied  Mr.  Wiggins ;  **  but  I  never  attend  to 
the  retail  trade  myself.     I  will    ring  for  Mr. 
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ftotnm,  iDj  lecretaiy,  who  will  be  happy  to 
^iMnte  jOBf  comiiiands*'' 

^  *  AttdoB  me,*  WiUkm  replied,  **  pardon  me, 
4ir;  Iml  mj  hvainem  is  with  you.  I  am  no 
M^ger  to  the  benevolence  of  your  character; 
Mlwoiddrather  appeal  to  you  thah  to  your 
ncreotfy* 

^^ir^l  undentind'^a— '^  said  Mr.  Wiggins, 
Mth  ^onsidemble  hesitation;  '^  bencYolent — if 
jmiGoine  with  a  case  of  distress — a — I  am  sorry, 
kbt  feally,  rfr,  so  many  calls — a  ■  " 
"'•You  entirely  misconceive  my  object,"  in- 
fMttpted  William ;  **  I  come  to  you  on  my  own 
^irtoimt  only;  and  I  should  not  doubt  my 
eeeas  with  a  gentleman  of  your  liberality,  if  I 
ink  not  had  the  pain  of  discovering  that  you 
« selling-off.*' 

^**'  SeIlingK>ff  r  cried  Mr.  Wiggins,  in  a  tone 
rf  astonidiment,  not  unmixed  with  anger,  and 
DflDg  suddenly  from  the  sofe,  bs  he  spoke  :  '^  I 
iftft  mideratand    you,   sir!      What    do    you 

fmnr 

''^«Wby,  sir," replied  William,  "when  I  ap- 
proached your  house,  in  consequence  of  seeing 
tt(  advertisement,  I  found  it  placarded  with 
Muxs  that  you  are  selling-off;  from  which  I 
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conclude,  that  fortune  had  not  been:  so  kitid  to 
you  as  your  benevolence  deseiVeft  i  atid*  this 
discovery  was  doubly  unpleiisant  to  me,  sHid^  I 
came  to  offer  you  my  services.**   '   '    ' 

"  Services  r  cried  Mr.  Wiggins,  in  a  Uxil^^ot 
very  decided  astonishment  *•  Services  I— what 
do  you  mean  r 

"I  mean,"  replied  WiDiam,  *^t6  bflSir  my 
serviccs  as  an  assistant 

Mr.  Wiggins  replied  not  a  wottfybut  hihg  the 
bell  fiu-iously,  when,  after  a  \rerjr'iet^'tec6lidiE^ 
a  hasty  step  was  heard  oti  the  iti&ik,'  ^tind  'H' 
middle-aged  man,  with  great  'iself-iihpcrirtanid^'' 
depicted  on  his  countenance,  rushed  $nf6''ille 
room,  to  whom  Mr.  Wiggins  said,  WiiU'^^at 
asperity —  ' 

"Mr.  Scomm,  I  am  surprised— gi^l;^''iiii^*'^ 
prised,  at  your  conduct.     You  know  i^fell  n8w" 
strongly  I  have  insisted' oh'  this  poi^t^  t  'iiust 
not  and  I  will  not  be  intruded  oh.**  "'  '   ^''  '"*''  '^ 

*'  Upon  my  Word,  sir,  It«Tas  hot'aWare'iflt^** 
said  Mr.  Scorum,  humbly.         •        -^     f»..  .iitiua- 

"  But  you  must  be  aware  of  it,  Mr.  'J^MIAl 
In  a  situation  of  suchreftpohsibilityas'^tiA^  w, 
you  must  consider  yot<ts^lf,imd  iUill^'^'offlfAYK' 
conmdcred,  of  as  much  ttihsetjutihefr'Ak  iiij^BC^ 

•.'/■jf.  ..I  I       '■  M-itllll':UdKj'-"' 


ia  the  shop — when  I  am  not  there.  I  beg, 
therefore,  that  you  will  take  care  I  shall  not  be 
iBtruded  oa  for  the  future ;  UKleod  you  must,  if 
you  wish  to  preserve  my  countenance  and  pa- 
tronage*" 

."  Who  is  this — this — gent,  then?"  Sconini 
asked,  with  some  hesitation. 

**  A  young  fellow  applying  to  be  taken  on  the 
establishment'' 

** Come,  young  man,  walk  down,  will  you  I' 
M&  Scorum  said  peremptorily  to  William ;  '^  but 
sir,"  turning  to  Mr.  Wiggins,  "  who  was  it  tlmt 
dared  to  bring  this  young  fellow  up  without  my 
permission  ?"" 

"  Simpaon." 

Simpson  was  immediately  rung  for,  and  on 
his  appearing,  Mr.  Scorum  demanded,  in  a  very 
grand  style-;- 

"  How  dare  you,  Mr.  Simpson,  bring  a  youn^ 
fellow  up  here  without  asking  me  ?'' 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  really,  Mr.  Scorum ;  I 
do  indeed,"  Simpson  replied^  full  of  trepidation : 
*^  I  thought  he  was  a  gentleman." 

"Thought! — ^you  thought  I"  exclaime^l  Mr. 
SqQro^  with  great  indignation;  '^  and  how  dare 
you  to  think,  sir,  contrary  to  the  rules  of  thits 
establishment  ?     Go  down,  sir,  this  minute,  and 
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remember  your  dptyi  jGbr  J(plia|l  l^ep  my  eye  on 
you,  sir.  Mr,  Wiggins  ^}^t,  aq^.  jwn^l. be  ofjpypd— 
markthat.'^       :.,,        .     ,.   ...,..,  ..,    .  ^, ^ 

« I  ain  sorrj',  %,  Wjgjpij^,  tlifjt  \  sh^jHjiJl^  cau^ 
any.  kind  of  misundergtundiffg  ,ffl  yoiy  jfjOfoae^, 
William  said,  when  Mr.  Siff^p^on  lmd,tGi|^o,]iis 
very  hasty  leave ;  but  he  wos.stoppe^  ?^9F^  ^7 
Mr.  Wi^ius  cxclaipiing—     ...   ,  .  .^,      ,/ 

'^  Go  down  with  my  secretary  immedid^l^,; 
I  never  meddle  in  .tUe^.^^cur^  ^^^^  ^® 
rpom,  air.''  ..  .,..,,    ^^  .       .^  ,  >y 

Xhcre  was  soinctl^ix^giii  )be  tf}\ippf,^.  Wj^ 
gins*^  speech  that  .^If-Hd^terppiii^gdi  W|1U^ 
leave  the  house  without  another  word ;  but  fiin? 
eying  that  some  kind  of  j^^l^a^^pn  yrff  sipoes- 
sary  where  he  hadgiv^i^.fifff^^^^wfiy^  p^ 

UinUomOly,  he  s^  qu^tly—  ,    ,.    ;,.,.;,>. ^u.. 
"Allow  me,  Mr..\\7gg^i9,  to^^yxj^.l^op^JR 
expLiuation.     I.yvfi^  totfdlj[,,^n9cqi,i8Jlpt;i^iri 

the  rules  of  your  busiocs^.iqr  I  WRulj^iW^ft'iff?^ 
transgressed  them;  andl  I  i(^cy.tbefe(j|ji^^t.be 
some  miscouccpUon  of^jff}j^ffi^  qt  Qj^pf^fli^ 
or  a  man  of  your  benevolent  chazacter  Jl^vjd^ 
mc  the  justice  to. l^^rffl^.';,,^,    ,,^^,j  ^^j,,^(.. 

Mr.  Wiggins  ^7d^»fly  fehi^^'imy^^ 
coinpUment,  fox  }^  ,f^o}XT^uf^^^^^\jj^ 

its  stifihess  ?vtulf|^>5^i^^fp,fljfll^,iJ89^ 
had  finished,  the  gentl^o^an  saia — 
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'^ ■'Sarii  idiliiti^,  1k^.  Scdtiira,  and  hMrtrhn! 

!« Itiiiig  tnah  hks  lOSaj,  for  I  iltvlarr  hr  liaw 

d  deal  of  good  sense;  and  noir  1  lUV  M 

"'"i't  tfd  riiink  ti^  hii— «ll  !-LtniStr  h 

S^kftiif  oF  arfflrea*.'  litn  me  !oftlr  rt 

&tesi  yotiri(^  min.*"  "  "'    ' 

Si'ittWi.sfff*    '■■'"■■''  '-"""'  '.'''" 

"Ves,  to  be  sure;  iuM'^kAf-jf^ii^lAi^yMi 

^9rf«*i,  8ift't«oft't'iindi*rafari<!>it ' 

PWhatt — why,  what  do  you  mean  ?  WhtfOScI 
^ h Ikst?  ■What  branch  did yo^ pPcyfiW ? 
rU^h,  A  cbmmcmal  mnn,  a  d€^^ 

UWh&tr  ■  '    ■' 

t  VtRi  '^iil'^f^lne  ImVf.'sJi'.'I  wflf  iiifcHn 

^bf  i&y'cffCTiiilWattcW,  ■feirti  WWct'  ifoti  ^W 

ibcst  howrcftn»pW*ry#ti;'ftrI^ 

* SlndcTctmVd  you.""'     '  '       '" 

_  ..    fcrstand  tncf"  (*Hi-d'  Mf.  WiftJifBi  i 

S'WjJtt  Hie— whaf  do  yoii  Waiit  hti*?"     '' 

hSfitfll  T  Send  one'of  rtii-  ydau^  ttit'ii-M-i 

fattirtr  whisprtet!  Mf.  Settrrtnl  ift  hi^'^- 

Uptlfi-."'^'-"--"!'  '"■■' "'■  """.  '■■  '"""  "  'V 

^Pmt  leare  ine,'-3(rr."StoWn(-'  'Wtittl^rtfl 
ii'i&'iiopiyi  "fTon'Vleii^'ittb'^St^im 
I,  Miry  arid  be  a  witness:' juM'trrt^fbt' 
I  'H^ w^JroufiK  ibcn  and  Bond'hiin.*' " '  ' '       ' 
—fill*  (Uiuigi iiiiu  -Jilt  Afiii^tnU  bjul 
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This  waa^onKTi  when  Air,  Wiggips  jurfiscv  and 
baid  in  a  very  majestic  mauaer —  •.      .  ^..i  .. ,.- 

*^iioyff  young  fellow,  what.  bavjC  joii  gQjL.to 
nay  for  yourself  ?" 

"My  dear  sir,"  he  replied^r , ". X  b^^YC  that 
when  you  have  heard  my.  ^tatemeut  joa  will 
ac(|uit  iHC  of  an  intention  tp  violate  any  n^es 
which  you  have  formed  for  tbiQ.gqyenuQ^t.pf 
rour  own  house,  an<l  which  you  have,  douU- 
lotis,  a  right,  to  sea  obeyed.  I  am  |)ie  son  of  |i 
L!:eutleman  whom  circumstances  have,  reduced  to 
extreme  poverty,  but  without  entailing  op  me 
personal  disgrace.  Your  bcnevolpnt  feelix^gj^ 
^'ir,  have  been  brought  under  my  noticet  and 
when  I  saw  that  you  were  in  want,  gf  assistants 
in  yoiur  bii%»incscs  I  thought  my  edpcation,!  per- 
liaps,  might  be  made  iise&l  to  yoUi  This  .yvffi 
the  sole  reaaun  why  I  waited  oiji  you,"  >,.  r 

"  Well,  young  gentlenum/'  .Mr«  Wiggiijs  re- 
plied mildly,  ^^  if  that  is  all,  there  iaiip^  groat  bwn 
done ;  only  I  lay  it  down  as  a  rul^  iha^  nc^ppe 
shall  intrude  on  me  without  first  taking,  pjy plea- 
sure wliether  1  woidd  he  alone.  .  As  jyp^  ^y, 
Mr. — a — a — young  gentlcmani  I  have  fecdi^ogis^ 
feelings  of— 1  like  to  do  good;  .and  ;reallyi-a — 
Mr.  Sconim,  just  see  whether  the  young  g^otle- 
raan  would  be  of  any  use 


•  '■V..'      ."r.' 'i 
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"fnminirt  *A  yiih,'' tnaA  Mr,  Sconimt  f^ui- 
fcig  his  liands  uraiCT  hw  cy>bt  tails,' kmleiaUiaft 
Iwaeir  Bq  tiptoe—"  I  n^Jed  -not'  'ask"  yia'  of 
pmc  whellicr  you   l-hii  rciu]'  'knd' "miivi  "tot 

*f'  bpi;  Vttiir  -partdon/'lntcmipted  Wiliinlii, 
FiuinltWrcme  ^*eityi.i  mmI  'must  nab  W 
tin  tii«  mc'nnii'tif  tkfttaihin^  k  livclibeutl. 
idngli  I'  MtoilM  itl'H^r  an  ocettpntdun  in '^nbirK 
kllrf  mnfcc!  «i>Aic  a«f  nrilte-f^tcnuaii'ubicfc 
fi^iJlt'  lift*  hiw  heph  efigtotrfiiri  «oc|uiriiic.i'- 

'feUttfc"-"*""'  '""/  ■.■)...,:...,],  I.ui.-TH, 
Wl^,'<1  dU'iAMflmo^i'J'Wiinitmwplml:  t^l 
Ili^ffautHfid  (if  (UniMc  « itij  (tte  *ijmin*jfa  nilitB; 
'l'liiiVtr"tiM  tttU'illUPhlpiiiottcoiinidiM  way. 

'^'uipxr  frai'ri'nnBi'  vlii6[wr«l  Mr,  ^^oapu[«).' ' 
In  lh&'  lii^icr  brnnrhesofantliutotil^  And 
'UlUhemacib?,  iiivmior  ctunKitk'rrdteslqdah 
l(lOT«ainit«li<in  fl>ri4'snJn)b»relvitt.''  ;  -ik.]. 
SWVbC  VMilthtiiMtiW'Mii  ticotumu?)  MhA- 

Ifi^lhl'  Vfaink  fmB/T'  ftlrj.lSd>rBtD  .^pplwi), 

ftftfc'WhiSpeil  '  ■■l:-!"  ■-  ■■siu.  ...i-,,.  ^  -.1/ 
"I  hat!  abw  gaintd'  pfwto  ia  .-liMiBiMiMl 
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Greek,"  William  conlinuedi  ff  «adi^qiad^  ^oise 
])rogress  in  the  French  wdr  ttrtiaP;  bwigiingiqi; 
uud  this  is  all  I  can  say  to  recommend  mytetf  to 
your  employ."  U    -:;.,;:    ■_.:..,, 

Mr.  Wi^ins  and  Mr.  SeonHnj  |o<4^:  vfliy 
hard  at  each  other  for  a  inoniwt»  land 'then  eaor 
tered  into  a  whispered  oonveiMtMMit  lUlffi  JfWt 
words  of  which  alone  were  audible*,  wd,  ribej 
were  spoken  by  Mn  Wiggins, ail  ^(Hl^azmr  .  . 

^  Gentlemanly,  decidedlj ; ;  •  but  y  i¥^ : :  quite 
enough  show."  ■'■!.»•:  .-■'■ii   Mtj  n  ■   .  -u^ 

Mr.  Sconim  then  aaid-^  v        •  {h-  ; .  r..  -i^? 

*' A— Mr.— Mr."—   .  .   ...,7   .,,// 

**  Herbert,"  suggested  WilUam.      .ij  .,,.  . 

'*Mn  Herbert,  we  am  are  in  wanfi— tliat.Ai^ 
wc  should  have  no  objection  tOt  receive  ipitjo  pur 
establishment  a  young  man  with  a  good  addnepi 
and  who  could  talk  the  languages  tho^  lovei^lDers 
use.  I  don't  see  myself  why  all  tbose  p«qple 
don't  speak  English  like  i  we,  wbich'48  ifea)}y  ya 
sensible  kind  of  language,  instead)  'Of  tfaajr 
sr)ucaking  and  squalling^  whieh.aouodfi.jKbe  so 
much  nonsense,  and  gives  the  yowg  jop^iq  a  gn^d 
deal  of  trouble.  Now^,  do  you.tbioK,  jqPtiCpw 
understand  tlicm,  and  answer  them  in  ti^\p  oi0pi 
wav  .•' 

**  I  believe,  sir,"  William  modestly  replied,  "  I 
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CM  codif^ite^  iHth  an  luiitm  or  a  Frcnehmtm 
withwrt  gifeatdifiScdltyi"! -J  >J  1 

•  ^TbArt  what  w«  w^nV-wid  Mr.  Sc6ni«i, 
glancing  towards  Mr.  Wiggins  with'  O'' smile. 
'Ba^'  Mr.  HeiiMrt^'^in  ^^pliu^  like  Ijd^oal^ou 
tHe — in  filct,  I  dare  say  you  can  talk  the  foreign 
lanoguages,  land  all  that ;  bnt«^  must  h^re  |nx>of 
befer^'tre  can' do  anything  inl  it  '  We  itast  hear 
you,  and  judge  for  otffselVes.'^^ 

'  ♦«  BiM  vdlontiers^'  Messieurs;^  replied*  'Wil- 
liam; "il  me  fera  plaisir  de  converser  atoC-Tous. 
Par  quel  sujet  commenc^rons  •riousP**    '^     \f' 

**  Wee,  Monseer,"  replied  Mi*.  SodAim/  who 
was  equally  skilled  id' French'- and  Anabki,  <^  I 
hftvieho  d^ibt,  Mr«  Wiggins,  that  MiL  IlWrbert 
iftqait^  competent  to  that  bmnch  of  the  biisi- 


■•^  -'^WeB,  then,"  said  Mr.  Wiggins  to  William, 
**  leave  a  inference  to  some  respectable  person 
with  Mr.-  Seorum,  with  your  address,  and  i  will 
Wttd  t6  yon  in  two  or  three  days.'' 
^  William  gave  Mt.  Seorum  the  address  of  the 
yiear  of  H'parish  on  the  estate  in  Gloucestertthire, 
*#lnch  forhietly  belonged  tx>4he  family,  and  left 
<he  house.' 


.     /  •       ■  ■    .;, 
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William  Herbert  had  now,  so^e^^opp. thai  Jie 
^lioiild  do  something  for  a  live^ho|9<l;  .buthop^y 
as  J^ord  Bacon  says^  though  a  goojcjl  breakfast,  is 
a  bad  sii])pcr.  William  found  ,if  ^  worse  .  tb^ii 
this:  uU  the  breakfast  and  clinnej^^q.Ii^  catcp 
that  day  had  been  hope^  and.  he,  feU,  very  hungry 
lifter  it,  and  \si\a  by  no  means  inclipcd.to  0Mp  pu 
tlio  same  materials.  In  cxpectatj^n^  (qIT  pbt^xjit 
ing  something  better  in  a  shor^.jLJip^i  b^,t<jl^4 
now  what  he  had  been  asliamed  JO|,?}p  '^PC^^Wtt* 
ho  took  to  a  j)awnbrokcr  soine  .of  ^tli^^jYiffjr  fpjf^ 
articles  in  liis  possession  which  ^pij^^^jcjot^^^^lj^ 
liitely  necessary  to  the  maintaining  of  ^^.^cc;|tft 
a[ii)earance,  on  the  proceed^pf  ^^jjj^c^.  i^p.,9j^ 
trived  to  pass  the  time  ,m> til, ^p^^,  s\j^ 
;Trivcd  from  Mr.  Wiggins.  ^^,  ^,^,^^  ;^...^^j.;  ,  ,.^^ 
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In  a  few  seconds  after  that  summons  arrived, 
he  proceeded  to  the  WelUngton  House,  when 
Mr.  Scorum  led  him  up  to  the  sanctum  of  Mr. 
Wiggins,  and  left  him  alone  with  that  gentleman. 

"  Take  a  seat,"  said  Mr.  Wiggins ;  and  Wil- 
liam took  one. 

'*  Mr.  Scorum,  "  continued  Mr.  Wiggins — 
"Mr.  Scorum  hap. placed -ki  my  hands  the  letter 
from  Mr.  Conster,  the  person  to  whom  you  re- 
ferred for  character;  and  though  I  don't  like 
church-parsons,  I  am  happy  to  say  it's  quite 
misfiujtory'to  tHe' firiti."' 

William  boV^ed. 

^  Now,  young  gientleman,"  continued  Mr. 
Wiggins,  "  you  thust  be  aware  that  it  isn't  every 
body  would  take  a  young  man  out  of  the  streets 
Into  a  concern  like  this  here  of  mine  ;  and  vou 
are  aware— -you  must  be  aware — that  you  are 
very  highly  favoured.  I  expect,  then,  not  only 
perfect  hbhesty  in  every  transaction  over  Che 
counter — and  let  me  tell  you,  I  have  transported 
five  ybiing '  gentlemen — ^but  I  expect  that  you 
will  use  your  utmost  endeavours  for  the  good  of 
the  firm.  You  will  put  yourself  under  Mr. 
Scorum  at  once,  who  will  at  first  employ  you  at 
the  desk,  by  which  you  will  learn  our  system : 
after  which,  with  the  greatest  attention  on  your 

c3 
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part,  I  do  not  doubt  that  tilt -time- lyott- will  be 
able  to  make  yourself  iMfiilbeUtid' tie  toukditer. 
You  ^rill  board  and  lodge  in  the  honsfrianftnt, 
and  vrill  be  veiy  comfortable.  BuC^Jfi.  Herbert, 
I  must  say  one  word  of  importance/  winch' is, 
rhat  with  such  a  large  number  of -youB^oncn 
under  me,  I  consider  myself  highly  AooonCaUe 
for  their  good  conduct  and  moratt^  and  therefore 
expect  you  to  join  us  in  fomily  payec^ioioRiing 
and  evening — that  is,  in  your  tuhi,*bccaaaa  a 
certain  number  of  my  assiatanta  moati.beildiNiys 
in  the  shop;  you,  of  ooiirse, 'will  take  3M>«#itam 
with  the  others;  and  I  oxpeotithatOn-SidblMilh- 
days  you  will  attend  the  aame  friaoeioCwoBdup 
as  rdo."  fi-Ai  .  ..  .'j;js 

'<  I  sliall  be  vciy  happy  tajdo  ficv*?!  Willi4m 
readily  replied ;  <^for  I  am  sore  a^'gentletnaBJaof 
your  way  of  thinking  wookL  not  iHttsni^ai^^ace 
of  worship  where  the  doctrinesof  thefgitepd;jve 
not  preached;  acd  I  am.gUd  thal'mnfiempiogr- 
ment  is  undcr/«  gentleman  of<!«ioh  commeiidr 
•  able  feelings.^  •    -      l-     /..•'/  •■     jwdiI 

<'  I  Hsmire  you,  Mr^  fibcrbeid:^^< 'Mill  i Wiggins 
replied,  with  great  corapkoea<^,iMt  wittUB-jUur 
own  fault  if  you  are  noti  suceesBfiol  ad  fifo^  winch 
you  must  be,  if  you  attend  ibr'Miu;8ooi»on%  and 
my  instructions." 


•'!  Atthi&point  ofthe  eoiwi^csiitionj  Mr.  Scorupi 
^fidked  uito  die.  loom,  and-  said  there  was  a 
feveignePiOithe'sb^  who  seemddnot  to  knawa 
iPurdbTfidgUsH  wbidh  w^Mild  be  a  good  oppor- 
tunitjr  finr  tealing  the  skill  of  Mr;  Herbert  The 
•yoaag  gentlenan  .accordingly:  followed  Mr* 
>SooniiB  down  stairs,  and  vras  introduced  (o  the 
er^  amid  some  half-^dozen  grinning:  shop- 
ho  'Were  highly  amused  to  hear  ^,.pan 

•  talk  such  silly  atuii^  and  full  of  expectation  »and 
-wonder  as  torwhether  one  of  their  youc^  men 

•  could  do  ifi  as^welL     But  aftep  seveijal  energetic 
^leeohea  firom  the  whiskered  and  moustachioed 

'  ^alieD^  and  several  alterapts  by  William  in  French, 
Italian,  Latin,  and  Greek,  to  make  himself  w- 

•  detrtbod^he:ga^e 'it  up  in  despair,  and  con- 
I  fcoottd  ito  Mr.    Scoruni  that   he  could  ;make 

nMhing  of  the  stranger's  speeclu    The  secr/^ tsgry 

-agaio  led  Ae  way  to  Mr.  Wiggins's  joom^  fol- 

-  itfwad  by  William^  -and  i^onmed  him  ofi  t^e  ufi- 

-iiivtiiiiate  i^esult;   when   he.  exclaimed  ii9^ith>]  a 

frown — **  What,  Mr.  Scorura  ! — can't  the*  yWiPg 

I  nm  talk  (foreign  ladguag^s  ?  .  How  is  -this,  Mr. 

iiiBeribeM?  rMr.  XIJoastbir'siletterit^llB  me  .tlmt{y<)u 

i'OOh^  arid  Vd  haveycMt- know  as  it's  1ransporlA(ivn 

mIo  biaD9a^al8&'chata(Cle&''  ■;/  •   ....:  --.-.it  ...oy 
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"  Verv  auspicious  —  very  T. ,  aagaci^msLy  re- 
marked Mr.  Scoruni.  i  t  .m.  .       "    * 

'•  But,  gentlemen/'  said  WilUapi, .."  I  did  not 
undertake  to  speak  all  foreign  languages.  The 
gentleman  below  l)elonged,.  I.bclicyc,  to  ooe  of 
the  northern  nations;  and  I  dp  npt. profess ,ta 
undersuuid  anything  of  Polish  Xfr  Aus^an.''.: 

*•  I  don't  know,"  Mr.  Wiggins  i^enMH^kedy  with 
a  doubtful  manner ;  ''  languages  af€  laoguageSf 
Yi\\i  profess  to  speak  the  foreign  lapgnagjes,  and 
when  a  foreigner  comes  in  j;ou  •can't  undentapd 
them.  There  seams  soiucJ|Jij[f]\g ,9fispicipp8--r^ 
Mr.  Scomm?"  ,    ._,...  =,   i,,..       ,...:i  ;,.,, 

**  \'erj !"  ejaculated  tlie  secretary. ,;  - ;  .,  .   i    / 

''  liut,  gentlemen/'  WiIlm^l.sl^d,  113  be  felt  that. 
llie  whispering  dftiiotcd  some  .dpfllft  9f/hia,cap&* 
city— «•  Gentlemen,  I  am  wilji^g  tobe, iricd^^itt,^ 
what  I  ])rofe$s;  and  if  you  ly^l  ipti^gdnice  me^. 
any  native  of  France,  or  Italy,  who  iB^9L  pq^^/pilj: 
education,  I  shall  prove  tliat  j^^do  not  i^^pipj^to, 
deceive  you."  ,1^.,,,  ,/.,,, Mi-7hi;n 

**  Well — ah,,  there  seefn^.tct '^(k^ ^^c^nej^ing  in 
tiijit— eh,  Mr.  Soprum?",.   ,!.,,,j„,,   ,i,M  '        in^i  ■ 

-Why,  yes,  Mr.  Wiggjpfl,  tq,  bp,  smi^n  Al 
hiiould  think,  perhaps,  you  sec,  there  if|i^i,^xj 
fc  ip.e  difrerence  between,  ^jr^^Jf  ^4  fiiwW^n* 


so  that  if  H  iSermsin  didn't  tnotv  French,  •  he 
wouldn't  understand  it  any  more  than  we." 

**AH,  yes;  I"^e/' whisp<ired  Mr.  Wiggins; 
theii  raisitigMs' Voice,  Tie  said  to  William— 
'  "  Well,  j6iiiiggeti tinman,  T  am  to  understand" 
that  you 'Undertake  ^o  transact  business  with  the 
French  and  the  Italians !"    ' 

*•  Yc^,  ptorWded  they  ar6  persons  of  educa- 
tioAfj"  WilliaoA  replied;  "I  will  not  profess 
more  thte  1  krh  abl^  to  perform ;  and  as  I  have 
nevetbet^notit' of  England,  it  is  probable  that  I 
might  not  b^fktiiifiar  with  the  dialects  of  France 
and  Italy  ;  and  though  I  miglit  converse  freely 
with  a  gentleiAainr,  It' is  possible  I  should  not  with 
a' Norman  peasant  or  a  Neapolitan' mechanic." 

«Oh,  Mr.  Herbert,*  cried  Mr.  Scoruih  with 
great  dignity,  *'that  wont  do  h^i-e.  You  must 
talk  to  jgiH  aRke  with  u^  Ours  is  a  counter 
trade,  Jind  not  a  feriitly  trade.  You  must  talk 
to  dl' alike,  ^ir^Vb 'tnake  nO  distinction  in  a 
ready-money  trade." 

**  To  be  silrc,  Mh  Scbrum,''  rejoiti^d  the  Prin- 
cipal. "  Put  yourself  undfer  Mr.  Slcorum^  Mr. 
lierbcfrt,'  arid  We  shiill  i^oon  see  wliat  you  are 

godd-ibr.'^--^"'*   ''-  •;■■■  ■'■-'- -'^  •"■'  ■  '■■''■■ 

•PeWdni  Vhb  ^  biit  litftleacquaintecl  with  the 
details  of  trade  may  be  surprised  at  the  confi- 
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dencc  Mr.  Wiggins  placed  in-WiUiaaiisHcrbeit, 
in  taking  him  into  his  house  .oil«^iichjI%bti! 
commendation.  But  the  fisust  ivM^  as  •WiUialB 
in  a  few  seconds  afler  sitting  dofwirMhisdeskiibal 
it  was  nearly  impossible  for  May  tone  Co.be>dift- 
honest,  in  consequence  of  the  yety  oitiir  avfaage^ 
ment  of  tlie  shop  proccedinin;  'fbriiot:(DnlykBd 
every  shopman  apremiumofieredfivrAn^etection 
of  a  delinquent—  so  that  the  whole  esttfaUAifaeat 
was  a  set  of  spies  one  on  the.othexymblil^'the 
shopmen,  instead  of  receiviAgmoney  iudpticfing 
it  in  a  till,  were  compelled  tpmak^  ait  abiH^fcr 
every  purchase,  and  carry jthebilltibidBMiieyio 
a  row  of  clerks,  who  sat  at  Cheioad  ofihe  shofj^ 
on  an  elevated  bench,  which  gaVfe  them^anrtuiflv- 
terrupted  viewof  every thingipaningiin  the  bdfy 
scene  below.  The  money  was  itdken^tadponM 
on  to  another  clerk,  who  enteredlit  jn-  aledgti^; 
the  bill  was  filed,  and  a  copy  of  ife». made ::i^-ii 
junior  clerk,  and  receipted  l^  iMbuSwpjttili^jbras 
handed  to  the  shopman,  for  iheimstananrni  j 
During  every  momenlt  of  ike  dsj^litMs  *KiB 
going  on,  bo  that  there  was  aUtuaHyilnottia 
for  dishonesty,  to  8ay:iiQtfaaBg  ^Afitmim 
billty  on  other  grouRda^'^'  To  QpiBiiiit«ii}t'aet8f 
dishonesty  without  dotoetioo^dU'tUe^fdMhsmniik 
ha^ye  been  in  <;ombinaition  yilihnth«4ahujiwn» 
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which  ^afltiathkigTery^tinUkelyj^nce  the  clerks 
weie  of  too  higha  rank  to  be  6oen  mingled  with 
the  abopin/en,  and  they  knew  very  well  that  any 
jomor  who  detected  an  elder  in  an  act  of  pecu- 
lation was  entided  to  his  place.  William  Her^ 
ben  was  glad  that  sneh  a  system  was  carried  on, 
kiace^  though  it  imphed  a  general  suspicion,  it 
was  a  fwerentive  against  individual  sUspiicion 
or  diatrtist 

William's  duty  at  the  desk  was  to  copy  the 
hiUs  brought  up  by  the  shopmen,  and  hand  thein 
over  to  Mr.  Soorum  to  be  receipted.  But  the 
afternoon  did  not  pass  away  without  giving 
him  another  opportunity  of  testing  his  skill 
as  a  linguist.  One  of  the  ^opmcn  whispered  to 
Mr.  Scorura  that  there  was  a  Frenchman  in' the 
dMifH  and  the>ch]ef  secretary  and  William  walked 
down  to  the  floor  to  translate  the  FrenehmaA'-s 
language  into  the  vernacular. 

-It  hopprAed  fhis  dme  that  Ihe  fokieigner  "^tis 
a  Frenefamao  and  a  gendlemaYi,  and  di^ce^in^ 
•that  William  also  behaved  in  a  manwf  ^^btaie- 
wfaat  abqte  that  of  his  supposed  class»  the 
goBtleman  was  vtry  glad  to  converse  wkb'  hini. 
But.  if  he  was 'gladl  MrJ'Soofom  vtas  tnoi'e'^: 
tm  it  seemed  ■  to  him  astoni^ing  how  any  pebp^c 
eanU^  makcnsudk  ^a  stupid  noise  as  4k^f  mttie, 
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and  vet  understand  each  other  as  well  as  if  they 
s{>oke  good  English.  Uc  coi4d  not  help  i^jshiiig 
to  make  Mr.  Wiggins  a  witness  of  this  strange 
phenomenon,  and,  with  his  very  best  bow,  he  ac- 
costed the  Frenchman,  and  asked  him  to  4o  lum 
the  extreme  pleasure  of  walking  into  the  draw- 
in</-room.  Monsieur  laid  his  hand  on  hiislieEurt 
in  return  for  Mr,  Sconim's  smile,  bowed  in  re- 
tuni  for  his  bow,  and  macje  lii|n ;  a  speech,  in 
good  French,  unintelligible  to  Sconira,  in  return 
for  his  unintelligible  English,  when  William  re- 
])eated  the  invitation  in  the  ibpcignci^s  lar^iage, 
and  they  walked  up  stairs^    ■  -*    : 

Mr.  Wiggins  also  was  pleased  with  Willifltai^ 
ii:reat  }>kill  in  languages,  by  whiah<hc  gave  such 
evident  pleasure  to  a  Stylish  customer,  who,per- 
ha])s.  liought  more  on  William's  account  than  he 
would  otherwise  have  done,  and  n^hose  ortler 
must  Iiave  been  certainly  lost,  if  he  had  not 
been  understood.  '    ' 

When  the  stranger  left,;  W^Uiamy  •  oA  very 
good  terms  with  Mr.  Wiggins,  went  again  to 
his  desk  with  Mr.  Scorun;,  who  iram^iately. 
ordered  20,000  co})ics  to  bc^  printed  pf  the  fol- 
lowing notice,  some  of  which  were  stuck  up  in 
the  window  before  night : — 


>.l  iVlilii.U'.      ^Ji' 


/    M'. 


'■^"' ^'MtM^r  teaiws  AND    CO. 

*^li!'lV     -11'       *'*      ^-'iiTT     /         ."I 


•    ,-. 


MKtb  imonn, their  ixiends  from  the  Continent, 
m  qme^  who  go  not  understand  the  English 
■Dsqaee.  that  they,  will  find  no.difnculty  at 

their  estabhshmenL 

"    -WE'IiLI III  ©TON    HOUSE, 

,,  980,.  OXFORD  STREET, 

«>Be  Moflkrs;  Wi  &  Co.*  have  engap;ed  (irst-ratc 
prisons  to  conduct  their  ocmtKncntal  business. 
'Metart.  W.  and  Go.  would  siiggest  thfe  favour 
^eariy  ciU  at  their  establishment,  r9  hIkivc, 
'    MiKee  thfey  offer  the 


-  I  »■  I    I  .  .  :  / 
■1.1  I 


flf^§T  EXTEIi^SIVE   STQQK   IN   EUROW:, 

,   AT  ^uca  A 
TREMENDOUS  SACRI«CE,  .. 
Ai.wiU  maka  it  ^ortb  the  parohaser%  notic6. 

fjKlK~yV^WcA/''3ii2M^a^^^        awf/   Italian^    art* 
"  "   '"    spolieh  by'  Messrs.  tV,  aim  Co. 

X      'J       ^  ,.    ':■  .  ^       >'   •     II       '  n!  1         ;  ■    ■■  ■: 
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CHAPTER  IV., 


■  I  -M'      ;,!■•.     t{f. 
•      I         ■ 

A     Mill,     .  ■  .1  .  1  1  J 

i 

>   :1""      -'IP-    J 


'  '  •;!  ■   ■ ! 

•    ■.'  .1    ■■     .  *  :  ■■■/     >:l; 


This  afternoon  was  the  first  itf  WiUimtf  Hek^ 
belt's  life  passed  in  direct  laboVir 'for  a  (ivelihiMd 
under  the  eye  of  a  task-master;  yet  it  wtft laM 
so  disagreeable  to  him  as  might  hayte  beeiiet4 
jKJcted,  since  he  was  totally -deficient- of 'thft 
gentlemanly  sentiment  of  hdnour,  'Which  %{n 
make  a  poor  man  rather  dtarte  br'fcwin^  tfaM 
work,  and  had  acquired  in  its  'plaice  anf  dIA* 
fashioned  principle  of  practi^  himeiisty^wMeli 
made  him  feci  that  it  waii  sweeter  t6  liVi^  by  liie 
laboiu:  of  his  head  or  hands,  than  on  the  WM^ 
or  the  folly  of  any  other  part  of  HdaiikiiJd. "  It 
was  plcasanter,  to  be  sure,  to  pass  diay  iA^rttiy 
in  the  composition  of  H  work  whifch  WM'  ttl  iHM^ 
fcr  immortality  as  well  as  prbfft^^two 'thfehj^ 
which  do  not  dways  ruA  ift  eoupHes-^tfadn  foisit. 


hour  after  hour^  copying  the  detail  of  bits  of 
silky  huckaback,  and  dimity,  one  of  which  he 
could  not  tell  from  the  other ;  yet  a  feeling  of 
security  from  want,  and  a  sentiment  of  inde- 
pendence, invested  the  employment  with  that 
delight  which  is  inseparable  from  a  conscious- 
ness of  performing  a  duty. 

The  first  day's  work  at  the  desk  was  a  short 
one,  since  he  hm  been  ^en^agled  at  about  three 
in  the  afternoon,  and  at  six  was  ordered  down  to 
the  kitchen  to  take  tea,  with  an  assurance  that 
hia  ^ery'^pes  ifould  jipt  ,he  required .  again  thflft 
night.  A  oarrQw  staixcaae,,  wdbich .  grew .  gr^ 
dually  darker  as  he  descended)  led  him  intx>.  ^ 
place  totally  daric^  where  bis  no^ril^  were  re,r 
gated  with  a  grcfat  variety  of  sc^ptSr  the  best  gf 
irfakb.  argued  at.  Je^t  a  great  Wiant  qf  drainage 
mod  water ;  though  the  fact  was,  that  all  the  bo,t 
li|i|aor,  and  other  filth  of  the  house,  w^pre  sent 
firom  this-  dark  spot,  in  its  course  pQ  that  r^sex-* 
%gir  pf  nastiness — the  Thames.  -^Williamhad  no 
4^fficuky  in  finding  his  way  through  the  ,dark- 
aess  of .  this  batrk  kitcheu,  since  the  door  qi  thp 
front,  JMAchen  always  stpgd  open,  to  let.  ^.littl^ 
iDuddy  light  into  that  glooi^y  place^  Ti^e  front 
kitcben,.boweyeri  was  not  improy^dby  tl^is,  pa^r^ 
ticipation  of  .tjj«.. Weeing,  of  ;^ght  yrhipb,  icfc- 
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tingii28hed  it>  since  the  openi  <T0d¥*]JlBMiitta^flifa 
back  kitchen  to  return  the  obli^(h)i  b^  ^b^itfdg 
in  n  pretty  consideruble  quaMitjf  Of  thb^^rfUilA* 
with  which  it  abounded.  'The' dtatfe 'of tttf*Witi!i 
dows  shewed  that  therd  vfak  l9tA^^  i/tiBJO^Ht 
purification  in  that  quarter;'  flihce  ^Ubie  'ifUhdlbii 
itself  was  Mome  six  feet  bek>W>  the  h!^  'of  tbV 
pavemertt,  and  giiai^cdb^4>t^'hcl&tj^|gMldi4(^^ 
over  which  persons  passed -atiA^hre^pflM^  ^Wijf 
minute  of  the  day,  sending  dbWh'-^tM^Vfe^^M^ 
dust  or  niud^the  window  ^vidcfM^Svli^  HUih 
only  to  let  in  a  little  sullen'  light '^icH'lS^flllMJ 
would  have  been  asham^  to'  '*KvttJ '  Iti  tfifi 
kitchen,  not  over  lofty,  nott>v^ia^,  tillirfl  dit 
reverse  of  over  sweet,  sat  Mi*:  WSj^rtai^^tttf 
Ininible  1)irth  \vnsproclaitiiedby"tIic*^xt¥dbprisiy^ 
dour  of  hergnrnients,wUch<!f6ii!itd't{A'lhky4^k^^ 
ciia^  over  II  face  and  fbrtri'Wh]^"hM!M!>;*fbi'' 
«)me  wis?e  purpose,  had  dei^cd'to'ttiMs^dtttL? 
<rorous  to  the  hearts  of  mffiti.  'Mf^"Wlj(^ilErlti^ 
thin  and  dark,  and  looked  peeviih/Mii^diitid;liiHl^ 
bitter ;  but  ahe  was  considered  veft^^idisl '"  *  'TOS 
hidy  pi^Bided  at  the  tea-table,  Whi^^,'''ttl"ft)l'  «ft 
the  meals  ^^s  set  o\it  at  firdt  vntii  tlMe^i^riecidMiMM 
lor  the  whole  establisthmeht^wlib'i^k^e'iEU'wn^' 
ImteheM  to  they  could  be'i$paiM9'flMd'^Mtl'jWig&^ 
gini)  sat  at  the  head  the^hodetiiw^^  felMtitfMli<f 


purpose  .oC  cpuj;M>  tjxm  tO]  beJp  the  youag.  men 
t^:Vf)^  ^y  liked  b^st,  m\^  perhaps,  to  remind 
tj^fp  .wbcpf  the  quarter  of  an  hour  had  elapsed^ 
iv)iipb.^a^,tbQ:itiiqe!  allofwed  to  each  person  at 
pieakf.,;,WiUjwQi  h»i  a  vpry  good  cup  or  two  q£ 
I^^i^.i^hI  ^U  vpry  mudi  .the  bettci:  for  it,  which 
ifii^  not  tO/be  wonde^d  at»  considering  how  long 
he^bad.be^ld  at  r^i^uyatioo,  point;  but  one  thing 
^fiuck  bim.as.i'fith^r  curiousi  which  was,  that 
mveml  young  ntie^.  came :  down  to  toa  as  h^  was 
$iff^%  tp.vfin(ish9.FhpP/.MrB«  Wiggins  filled  the 
PiQjL  a^sb^  .wi^  wa^r,  ;aad  continued  to  fill  the 
cups  for  thenew  comcrss  utterly  forgetfiil  that 
a)^  bad  not  pi^t  in  also  a  second  lot  of  tea* 
VVjyydani!s  buAionity  towards  the  ypung  men  was 
sufch,.  tb^;he.wa8,on  the  i)oint  of  informing  her 
qf  .bee  focgetfuhaesS}  wtien  she  prevented  it,  by 
iofi>nQi|i;>g.,bijnta:  with.4  voice  much  less  sweet 
tljiiui  tbati.of  an  angel,  that  he  had  been  down 
atajirafiye  Bunute^  longer  than  wasallowed,  when 
1^.  returned  to  the  slxup.  There  he  was  in-- 
sleeted,  to  assist  the  young  men  in  rolling  up 
^.thousands  of  things  with  which  they  bad 
tBippted .  tbei^  f^f.  customers  throughout  the 
dpjpi  .Tf^e^business  of  tb^  establishment  did  not 
laat Aieyppd  -si^  in  tbe  ^veningj,  when  fashionable 
masteoB  ai^yd  m^tre^^idf  go  honMeto  put  on,,  their 
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eating  clotlics;  in  consequence  of  wtiicn  the 
young  gentlemen  of  Weluhgton  House  were^ 
particularly  favoured  above  )£eir'ccnatemp6ran^' 
since  they  generally  got  the  folding  up  nniBmsa 
by  a  very  little'  aftier  twelve^  altbwing  a'{iropbr- 
tion  to  Ixj  at  feniily  prayer."'  Wittiam,  b^obn^ey 


Illy  pray 

on  this  first  evening  of  his  beii^  iii.'uie  tioiue^ 
was  invited  to  attend  prayei^;'  and^' indeed',  6roia 
the   manner  of  the  invitation/ 116 '  ifbfmed' u 


ittvourable  an  opinion  of  alt'^tlbe  su^rdmiOe 
members  of  the  establisTirnem  sk  of  tbe  supe^ 
rioilB;  since  hot  only  was  lie  luinself  invited  Vei^ 
cordially^  but  every  shopman  seemed  exceeSr 
ingly  anxious  to  })crsua^c  liis  IfbUows  to'ayail 
themselves  of  the  oppoitemty— nay/tufgcS'ttc 
persuasion  with  such  a  degree  of  eiim^stneflB^ 
that  if  William  had  notbe'ch  aware  of  ^e  im- 
possibility of  sucli  a  thing,  he  mighi  IHiyi  ^  ^ 
posefd  that  the  shopmen  actually  pirefenred  kne. 
roUing-up  of  pieces  of  linen  ah(i  cotton  to  tpe 
dehffhts  of  family-worship. 

'It  was  a  trifle  after  eleven'  'ifbeii  'Wittjuuji 
wc^ht  down  to  supper,  for  vrhicH^pTeaaiani' em-' 
ployment,  as  tor  tea,  a  quarter  of  annour.waa 
allowed.     When  tlits  ceteiiiddhy'haH' been  per- 
fOfmed,  he  followed  about  a  dozen  of  ^img- 
men  up  to  a  tooin  on  me  second  floors  wmch 
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was  devoted  to  meetings  between  Mr.  Wunrins 
and  the  y^^iths  undj^r  ;bis^  care.  Mr.  Wiggins 
had  some  ledfirers  open  before  him,  in  which  he 
mp|eared  to  be  xnajmng^ calculations;  for^  pperely 
elancimr  romid  at  the  youpir  men.  he  continued 
to  pore  5>ver  t|ki(9^^pok^  fpr  a  considerable  time^ 
without  invitin^^  them  tp  take  seats^  though^ 
indeed,  such  an  invitfition  must  have  been  un- 
accwted.  inasinuch  as  the  room  .contained  very 
manj^,  fewer  chaii:]3  than.persQns.  Thei^^oung^ 
men  ^'^te^^  as  patiently  fis  possible  in  the 
humlje  ,post^re  of  slaves,  during  about  a  quar- 
ter of  an  nour.  when  Mr.  Wicnnns  closed  his 

ledirers.  and, opened  a  Bible,  fi^m  which  he 

nTv).  Ttj  r  Vfi  w  'I     •t...i-     r  ^  ^. -. 

read  a  chapter  on  the  duties  of  servants,  which 
was  a  chapter  of  frequent  occurrence  in  that 
a88emblv%  after  which  he  delivered  an  -  extem- 
pore  prayer.,  the  sfyle  of  which  appeared  to 
miljam  very  different  firom.  and  pot  4  cnreat 
improvement  on,  that  of  the  liturgy :  but  it 
left  no  disagreeable  impression  on  his  ;nin4j|  &r 
he  ^'iffo  hinpself!^  '^  If  a  m^  Eji^;^^  ^^^  poui^ 
a  Tear  to  the  poor.  I  shfill  not  quarrel  with  him 
on  account  ot  the  form  of  his  prayers.'' 

When  this  niirhtly  ceremony  was  over,  the 
yoonir  men  left  the  room,  one  of  thpm  carrying, 
a'j'flat  candlestick,  widi  \jrhich  he  led  the  way 
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up  four  Other  flights  of  stairsj  until  they  arrived 
at  the  floor  iinmediatelv  under  the  roof,  when 
four  young  gentlemen,  preceded  by  the  candk- 
bearer,  went  into  a  room  about  six  feet  squaxef 
and  requested   Willium   to  follow.      lie  found 
that  this  little  room  contained  two  little  beda^ 
set  side  by  side,  and  was  filled  by  them  and  a 
little  wiishing-stand  in  a  comer,  from  jvhich  he 
concluded,  that  he  was  now  to  enjoy  a  luzuiy 
of  which  he  had  sometimes  heard,  but  which  h^^ 
had  never  experienced — the  luxuiy  of  sleeping 
three  in  a  bed.    No  sooner  had  they  all  entered,. 
than  all  hands  were  busy  in  unfastening  braces^ 
straps,  and  pins,  with  the  exception  of  William;. 
for  as  he  had  never  yet  prepared  for  bed  in  the 
presence  of  another  person,  he  was  veiy  much 
disinclined   to   begin   in  the  presence  of  fire 
strangers.     But  Mr.  Simpson,  who  happened  to 
be  one  of  the  party,  noticing  it,  sud,  '^Isajy^, 
Mr.  Herbert,  why  don't  you  peel,  eh?    I'll  be. 
hanged  if  you'll  know  where  to  find  your  tog-j 
gery  in  the  morning,  if  you  idn't  quick,  for. 
old  Scorum  only  allows  us  five  minutes  be$^ . 
he  comes  for  the  candle."  , 

'riiis  was  no  more  than  the  truth ;  for.  bo^tf€ 
William  had  made  any  great  progress  in-.i^-: 
<lressing,  Mr.  Sconiin  knocked  at  the  dcK^^^ff^ 


i*'>c!(acl''^i^.''^  a'  ttatt«r'df'co((rtf,'k4icve' 

.u-noniv  of  Willbiii  Ktrticit 

iTi  ill  ediic-utiuii  iitid  iiiaii- 

■  .  LiipatiuH,  procured  fur  Kim 

'  ;  but  sucTi  was  not  ihe  fact. 

■  liardlv  looked  on  him  as  a 


>  prelenstoDS    to 
in  hie 

■  urrugancc 

lc8,  tliou^h 

In  the  firm 

'  thcirB.' 


I,  niici.-   Iw  mAtte 
»rti!yj   as  they  would    have  di 
|u<yn ;  his  behaviour  waa  more  : 

QOility  and  qniclness   than 

Mdsifcr,  which  they  had  alw, 

rngiiish  the  g<-ntlcninn.      Be^idi 

trc'ii'hich  he  'wa»  lo  perform   ir 

rWdoriBldcreit  raihet  superior 

t  VaH'  hot  ia  afttct  thcnt  in  aiiy  way;   Kc 

fttk'io-lw  their  puikri'or  !n  tTicir  owlrf'ilci' 

KDC'snd  thcthoughl  tliat  thev  were  able 

•uct  ti  youTij;  fp;tiileman  who  had  Icamcu 

■ '^d   Grtcli   at    liie    universities,   caused' 

brttJ  ttinsidCT  hliii  as  in  Konie  mcasuro  lindcr' 

|)nA«;ttioh,  whicH,  of  ^  K:t.-IIngs^'U  tfie" 

~t  likely  to  lead  to  esteem. 

, ■ffliifilT;'  as   ffijob'  '!i9  Mr.   Scohim'wM 

h'desceJidihg  t6tHc  k)*er  apartinenta,  Sir. 
~"  ji  to  f&Ik  lo  Ills  compam(>D£,  as 
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familiarly  as  though  no  stranger  were  present: 
"  I  say,  Mr.  Wizzle,  did  you  see  that  there  young 
female  in  pur])lc  poplin,  red  beads,  and  green 
silk  bonnet  with  French-white  linings  at  the 
grodynap  counter  ?** 

« I  think  I  did,"  Mr.  Wizzle  repKed,  from 
the  next  bed. 

"  An  uncommon  fine  girl — the  Honourable 
Miss  Thingamy — I  forget  her  name.  Oh,  what 
eyes ! — and  you  should  have  seen  the  look  she 
gave  me  !  I  do  think  that  she — FU  bet  anybody 
sixpence  that  she'll  come  again'lto-morrow.'' 

'^  There  was  a  very  handsome  young  lady  at 
my  counter,  quite  top-up,  as  looked  veiy  hard 
at  me,"  said  another  young  gentleman. 
'^  S<)  there  was  at  mine,^  another  replied. 
*'  And  at  mine  too,**  said  a  third. 
"  There's  nothing  very  curous  about  that 
there,"  stiid  the  fourth  and  last,  who  had  not 
yet  s})oken ;   ^^  there's  not  a  day  as  passes  but 
what  I  gets  a  wicked  look  from  some  first-rate 
or  other." 

*'  Oh,  Iliggins,"  replied  Simpson,  in  a  tone 
of  gentle  reproach — "  Iliggins,  my  dear  fellow, 
there's  no  better  fellow  than  you  in  all  the  West 
End  ;  but  why  don't  you  pay  more  attention  to 
your  language,  as  I  have  so  many  times  told  yoii?^ 
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Why,  so  long  as  you  understands  what  I 
k.njBy  what  signifies  ?'',  Higgins  replied,  rather 

fniffly. 

V,   **  Oh,  Higgins  I — ^you  know  people  tells  what 

joa  are,  by  our  language.     People  can  always 

^leD  if  you  have  been  brought  up  well,  by 

iiearing  you  talk ;    and,  really,  to  hear  your 

l/B^grammatical  words  and  mispronounciation, 

le  wouldn't  suppose  you  the  respectable 

man    as    you    are — ^would    they,    Mr. 

lesT 

**  I  don't  see  but  what  my  talking  is  as  good 

youm,^  said  Uiggins,  '^  and  I  gets  as  goo<l 


**  Now,  don't  be  offended,  Higgins,  my  dear 

fcnow,"  said  Mr.  Simpson,  very  blandly  ;  "  what 

I  say  is  for  your  own  good,  and  I  know  it's  not 

fault  as  you  don't  talk  so  fashionable  as  us. 

fact  is  this  here : — you've  been  a-spending 

your  days  in  the  city,  and  got  hold  of  their 

^rrect  talking ;  but  I'm  sure  you'U  rub  it  off, 

if  youTl  only  listen  to  us,  and  I  shall  be  verj- 

VP7  ^  correct  you  as  often  as  you  make  a 

[-pass.     You  see,  Mr.  Herbert,  we  know  a 

Greek  here,  without  going  to  the   uni- 

FfMnQr*     But,  gents,  about  this  here  gal,  the 

litfoounble  Miss — Miss  What's-her-name  I— 111 

d2 
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be  hanged  if  I  know  what  to  make  of  it !     She 

wouldn't  have  looked  as  she  did  for  nothing-*- 

and,  my  eye,   such  a  fortune!     Who  knowii 

Mr.  Nobbles,  whether  a  young  fellow  may  not 

have  a  chance !    Some  of  these  great  folks  don't 

care  about  fortune,  and  sometimes  run  away 

with  their  footmen,  which  I  should  think  isn't 

to  be  put  in  comparison  with  us.     I  only  wish 

our  concern  was  like  Poddies  and  CoJ^s,  Yshae 

they  have  a  show-room  up  stairs,  that  a  young 

gentleman  can  ask  a  young  woman  up  to,  and 

work  your  way  without  anybody   peeping  at 

you!     But  we  can't  do  nothing  of  that  sort 

here — eh,  Nobbles?     I   had  a  good  mind  to 

give  her  hand  a  bit  of  a  squeeze,  to  see  how 

she   would   bear  it ;    but   I    recollected    hoir 

Papson  got  took  in  by  squeezing  a  lady's  hand 

that  he  thought  looked  wicked  at   him^  when 

she  gave  him  a  smack  on  the  side  of  the  head, 

that  sent  him  a-spinning  like  a  top^  and  got 

him  turned  away.     I'll  be  hanged  if  there's 

any   fellows  so  bad  off   as  we  be — is  tbere^ 

Top{)ers  ?  for  there's  no  young  gentlemen  that 

ladies  look  so  sweet  on.     But  what  can  we  do? 

If  we  was  to  offer  to  make  love  downright. to 

any  great  lady,  she'd  expect  to  be  invited  at 

once  to  a  trip  to  Greenwich,  or  Bametj  >  or 
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KichmoDd,  and  yoa  couldn'l  make  love  vritliout. 

B  how  are  we  to  get  ont,  except  on  Simdnyn? 
bd  then  the  expense ! — you  coulj  not  take 
hj  fbt-rate  lady  to  anywheres  but  a  first-rate 
hni  and  when  you  reckon  up  horse  and  gig, 
ti  hnj,  and  dinner,  and  cakes,  and  ginger- 

T,  tad  turnpikes,  and  onuiges,  and  »dc — why. 
iW  cost  len  or  twelve  HhiU'ingB,  or  more,  and 

lf»  a  weekV  wages,  and  if  yon  spend  that  in 
*ip,  I  shonid  like  to  know  how  you  are  to 
Id  Tourgelf  in  clothes,  and  washing,  and 
hmliiig  ?" 

*  Having  uttered  this  puzxiing  qucTy,  Mr. 
iUpaon  |Muscd  for  an  answer,  and  to  take 
Peak,  when  his  tars  were  accosted  by  certain 
I  soundit  peculiar  to  a  state  of  bodily 
■pose,  which  his  own  earnestness  had  pre- 
Hllcd  him  from  noticing  before,  although  they 
M  deep  and  loud  on  both  sides  of  him.     He 

d  not  uttered  all  that  was  in  bb  mind  on  the 
4|o«  he  had  l>een  discussing,  and.  willing  to 
e  at  least  one  listener,  he  called,  gently — 
KohMeB  1  Wizzle  !  Toppers  I  lliggins  !  Her- 
R  r  wh«n,  finding  them  all  insendble  to  his 
,  lie  sighed,  drew  the  l)cd-cli»lhes  over 
head,  sTid  ill  a  few  seconds  was  talcing  a 

tnblMil  plETt  in  the  nasal  concert. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


William  IIerdrrt's  joy  in  obtaining  employ- 
ment was  very  great,  but  not  of  such  a  turbu- 
lent nature  as  to  keep  him  awake  through  the 
night — in  fact,  he  passed  the  night  in  one  un- 
broken nap,  and  might  have  spent  some  part  of 
the  day  in  the  same  manner,  but  that,  between 
five  and  six  in  the  morning,  he  dreamed  that 
he  was  just  going  to  Roseley  church  as  rector, 
on  a  bright  sabbath  morning  when  every  beau- 
tiful thing  on  the  face  of  the  earth  looks  more 
beautiful  than  common,  as  though  evexy  thing 
partook  of  that  holy  quiet,  and  satis&ction,  aikd 
love,  which  glorified  the  first  sabbath.  The 
hum  of  the  world  was  stilled,  the  veiy  beasts 
looked  up  with  an  expression  of  repose,  the  air 
that  floated   around  was  vocal  only  with  the 
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sounds  of  nature ;  the  shaking  of  a  bought  or 
the  chirrup  of  a  bird,  save  when  the  pleasant 
chime  of  the  church-going  belb  poured  their 
heavenly  sounds  along  the  vale.  Those  sweet 
bells ! — it  was  the  dearest  music  that  had  ever 
reached  his  ears,  and  he  walked  on  faster  and 
&ster  that  it  might  fill  ear  and  heart  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  every  less  pleasant  sound,  when  just 
as  he  reached  the  church  door  he  awoke^  and 
fi>und  that  a  little  bell,  hanging  about  six  inches 
above  his  head,  was  ringing  away  incessantly 
and  furiously,  and  that  his  five  companions 
were  sitting  up  in  bed,  rubbing  their  eyes, 
stretching  their  arms,  and  ya^vning. 

The  sim  had  not  much  outstripped  these 
young  gentlemen  in  early  rising ;  for  while  his 
carriage-wheels  were  yet  lingering  on  the  hori- 
zon, they  had  donned  their  morning  habili- 
ments, and  were  ready  to  exhibit  their  beauty 
to  the  world.  William  also  arose,  as  he  was 
requested  to  do,  although  unsatisfied  with  a 
night's  rest,  which  indeed  was  much  shorter 
tfaaa  he  had  been  lately  accustomed  to;  but 
being  glad  to  sacrifice  trifles  to  gain  essentials, 
he  proceeded  to  dress  himself  with  all  possible 
^ed.  In  doing  this,  he  observed  what  he  had 
not  observed  on  the  previous  night — the  striking 
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difference  between  the  fitting  up  of  their  room 
and  of  the  rooms  below.  This  bedroom  for  six 
was  jiLSt  large  enough  to  hold  two  beds,  each 
about  six  feet  in  length  and  four  in  width. 
These  beds,  placed  side  by  side,  touched  the 
wall  on  three  sides  of  the  room,  and  left  about 
a  foot  vacant  on  the  side  where  the  door  was, 
which,  as  it  opened,  fell  back  against  the  b^ 
leaving  just  room  for  a  thin  man  to  squeeze 
himself  in — a  matter  to  be  taken  into  calcula- 
lation  here,  for  certainly  not  one  man  on  the 
establishment  was  overburdened  with  obesity. 
The  bedsteads,  w^hich  were  of  the  commonest 
kind,  called  tent,  were  without  furniture,  and 
the  linen  was  of  the  coarsest  quality,  and  not 
exactly  of  the  colour  to  please  a  very  delicate 
man.  The  walls  of  the  room  seemed  never-  to 
have  been  coloured  or  plastered,  but  bore  the 
chilling  appearance  of  half-dried  mortar;  the 
floor  was  without  carpet,  the  room  had  no  room 
for  a  chair,  and  the  deal  comer  washing-stand, 
with  its  cracked  jug  of  fathomless  water,  and 
dirty  basin,  seemed  not  very  tempting,  although 
surmounted  by  a  sixpenny  looking-glass.  Before 
William  had  completed  liis  outer  man,  his  five 
companions  were  leaving  the  room,  when  he 
said  to  Simpson,  the  only  person  with  whom  he 
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ad  yei  formed  aov  kind  of  acquaintance,  "  I 
risii  voii  woiiKI  sIiPflT  mc,  ^IJr.  Simpson,  where 
can  wash  nivsclf." 

"  Wash  r  crietl  Simpson,  laughing,  us  ilid  llic 
Wier  roiinp  men,  ''  why  you  cin't  wash  in  the 
iomlnKr  Wc  must  get  down  and  put  tiie  shop 
0  rights,  and  scl  out  llic  windows,  and  then 
fecoiue  up  luiii  dress  for  the  day." 

But  I  Ciinnot  go  down  without  washing,'' 
lifl  Williani. 

Oh,   hut    you   nnist  T    repned    Simpson ; 

Toitdip  the  end  of  your  towel  in  the  jug,  tavl 

A  It  over  your  face  to  freshen  you  up  a  bit, 

si  Wash  aflcr  breakfast. " 

But  I  do  not  see  ft  towel." 

A  towel ! — wTiy  haven't  you  brought  one  ! 

•t  find  oiir  own  towels  and  soap — the  csta- 

ihmeut  wont  provide  them  things.     I'd  lend 

1  mine,  only  I  have  just  locked  it  up  in  my 

:,  and  can't  stay.     So  just  cume  down,  and 

■d  dtie  of  tbc  boys  out  for  a  bit  of  soap,  and 

ii  towet  down    stairs,   and   youll   be   all 


'Bui  I  have  no  money." 

pJo  money  ' — what,  not  enough  to  buy  a 

jap!   "W'ell,  iien,  ask  Scorum  to  advanc 
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trifle ;  but  come  along,  or  we  shall  get  it^  I 
tell  you." 

When  the  shop  had  been  thoroughly  cleaned, 
the  window  set  out  in  its  diurnal  brilliance,  and 
the  breakfast  eaten,  William  requested  Mr. 
Scorum  to  advance  him  a  little  money  to  be 
deducted  from  his  salary,  but  Mr.  Scorum 
shook  his  head  and  said  it  was  against  the  rules 
of  the  concern  to  advance  any  part  of  the 
wages  beforehand ;  and  William  feared  that  the 
blessing  of  a  morning  ablution  would  be  impos* 
siblc  to  him  for  an  indefinite  period :  but  meet- 
ing Simpson  shortly  after  he  had  spoken  to 
Scorum,  and  telling  him  of  his  ill-luck,  that 
young  gentleman  generously  advanced  him  a 
shilling  on  his  note  of  hand,  at  fifty  per  cent 
interest,  to  be  paid  from  the  first  receipt  of 
salary,  and  William  procured  the  luxury  so 
much  desired. 

Such  of  my  readers  as  have  acquired  their 
ideas  of  gentlemanly  behaviour  fix>m  the  imagt* 
native  descriptions  of  novelists,  may  suppose 
that  William  Herbert  had  very  little  of  the 
gentleman  in  his  comiK)sition,  since,  instead  of 
bidding  Mr.  Scorum  and  his  companions  go  to 
the  devil,  and  leaving  the  house  with  lofty  in- 
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dignation^  in  consequence  of  the  impertinence 
of  some,  and  the  familiarity  of  others,  with  a 
penon  of  his  rank,  he  took  everything  as  coolly 
and  composedly  as  though  he  had  been  from 
childhood  accustomed  to  domestic  details  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  Wellington  House.  The 
fiM^t  i%  that  the  petty  economy  which  he  ob- 
served in  the  rules  of  the  establishment,  and 
the  sordid  caution  which  every  member  seemed 
to  pride  himself  on,  to  the  destruction  of 
everything  like  liberality  or  generosity,  were 
exceedingly  disagreeable  to  him,  and  it  was  not 
without  a  struggle  that  he  determined  to  re- 
main in  the  house.  At  home,  in  his  father's 
time,  he  had  had  the  command  of  a  liberal 
table,  he  had  occupied  an  elegant  suite  of 
apartments,  and  had  not  known  the  want  of 
money ;  and,  although  the  reverse  of  extrava- 
gant in  his  personal  expenditure,  he  would 
have  freely  imparted  what  he  had  to  any  one — 
he  had  never  been  taught  the  duty  of  saving 
money,  or  that  there  was  any  intrinsic  value  in 
it.  This  also  had  been  the  case  at  the  uni- 
versity. His  rooms  were  his  own,  and  his 
parse,  which  was  very  well  supplied,  he  would 
not  have  closed  to  the  request  of  any  person 
whom  he  knew ;  and  even  in  the  worst  of  his 
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distress  in  London,  when  he  was  compelled  to 
reduce  his  expenditure  to  the  lowest  possible 
scale,  he  had  alwnvs  been  able  to  call  his  bed*> 
room  his  own,  and  had  not  been  compelled  to 
endeavour  to  borrow  money  and  been  refised. 
He  thought  very  well  of  ^Ir.  Wiggins,  as  a  man 
of  strict  religious  principles  and  of  benevoleDce ; 
but  for  some  time  he  could  not  imagine  what 
reason  Mr.  Scoruui  could  have  for  refu^g  to 
lend  him  a  shilling,  and  lamented  that  a  master 
could  not  be  senxd  by  persons  of  his  own 
kind ;  but  he  did  not  leave  the  house  on  this 
account — he  thought  of  the  little  chance  lie 
had  of  procuring  other  employment — he  thought 
of  his  mother — and  besides,  he  considered  his 
own  repugnance  to  tlie  manners  of  the  house 
a  feeling  that  ought  to  be  corrected,  and  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  stay  and  acquire  the  charitj 
that  can  look  calmly  at  those  things  which  raost 
shock  oiu:  most  inveterate  prejudices.  He  knevr 
how  different  were  the  nature  and  habits  of 
man  in  difierent  nations,  and  asked  himself  wky 
the  same  difference  should  not  exist  in  the 
same  nation ;  and  he  could  not  at  once  make 
up  his  uiind  on  the  point  as  to  whether  ihese 
were  not  as  much  reason  in  the  money-savu^ 
principles  which  guided  all  the  pe<^le  around 
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him^as  in  that  careless  expenditure  of  money 
to  which  he  had  been  habituated  from  youth. 
He  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  obliterate  from  his 
mind  every  emotion  of  disgust  towards  any 
habit  of  his  fellow  men  which  was  not  sinfrd. 

Nothing  worthy  of  remark  occurred  in  the 
renudnder  of  the  day  when  William  was  at  so 
much  trouble  to  procure  the  means  of  ablution  ; 
bat  an  the  following  morning,  which  was  Sun- 
day,  the  whole  establishment  was  mustered  in 
the  kitchen  at  seven  o'clock,  when,  after  a  short 
prayer  and  address  frY}m  Mr.  Wiggins,  the 
young  men  proceeded  to  Bethesda  chapel^ 
which  was  situated  in  a  narrow  lane  leading  out 
of  Tottenham  Court  Road,  and  was  by  no 
means  remarkable  for  exterior  or  interior  grace, 
or  respectability  of  neighbourhood.  The  chair 
was  taken  by  a  solemn-looking  personage,  who, 
after  giving  out  a  hymn  to  which  Mr.  Scorum 
fitted  a  tunc,  called  Mr.  Wiggins  by  name,  who 
tli^n  delivered  an  extempore  prayer  of  very 
coonderable  length,  in  which  AVilliam  had  the 
felicity  of  hearing  himself  very  plainly  alluded 
to.  When  he  had  done,  another  hymn  was 
smg,  and  another  gentleman  called  on  until 
about  two  hours  had  elapsed,  when  the  chair-^ 
HMD  dismissed  the  company.     Here  again  Wil** 
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liam's  prejudices  vrere  shocked — he  was  doubtful 
whether  to  be  amused  with  the  vulgar  collo- 
quiums of  the  speakers^  or  to  be  di^usted  with 
their  familiarity  with  the  Deity  whom  he  wor- 
shipped with  awe  and  reverence — the  impres- 
sions made  on  him  at  this  meeting  were  any- 
thing but  religious,  but  still  he  said  to  himself 
— what  displeases  me  is  merely  the  ignorance 
or  bad  taste  of  these  persons ;  I  must  wait  and 
see  if  they  are  good  men,  and  if  they  are,  it 
matters  but  little  whether  they  are  grammarians 
or  not     When  brcak&st  was  over,  the  party 
again  set  out  for  Bcthesda  chapel,  when  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Jabber  delivered  a  sermon  very 
remarkable  for  positive  assertion  and  violent 
declamation,  though  not  for  knowledge  of  the 
human  faculties,  or  for  persuasions  to  virtue, 
which  was  utterly  disgusting  to  William  Her- 
bert, who,  though  he  admired  every  species  of 
eloquence,  yet  believed  that  no  man  was  quali- 
fied to  become  a  teacher  of  mankind,  until  be 
had  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  man,  and  with  the  springs  of  his  actions  and 
sentiments.     It  was,   therefore,  with  pleasure 
that  he  received  from  Simpson,  as  they  returned 
to  dinner,  the  information  that  the  remainder 
of  the  day,  until  nine  in  the  evening,  was  at 
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»ir  own  disposal ;  and  when  Simpson  invited 
to  make  one  in  a  party  for  a  walk,  he 
l^ttilj  consented. 

Accordingly,  no  sooner  had  Mr.  Wiggins  said 
gpfBce,  after  dinner,  than  Simpson  and  four  other 
yoimg  gentlemen,  besides  William,  left  the  house 
together.  It  was  a  dull  day,  but  William  felt  it 
not;  the  undisturbed  and  unsullied  breath  of 
hemyen  played  with  a  sabbath  purity  over  his 
ttee,  and  contrasting  as  it  did  with  the  close  and 
unhealthy  atmosphere  of  the  Wellington  House, 
it  made  him  glad.  It  was  not  the  pure  air  of 
the  countiy,  enriched  with  the  stolen  perfume 
of  beds  of  violets,  and  lilies,  and  primroses;  but 
even  in  the  murkiest  part  of  the  huge  city,  the 
breath  of  Sunday  is  the  sweetest  of  the  whole 
week ;  and  even  if  it  had  not  been  so,  the  chances 
of  the  open  air  were  better  than  the  pollution  of 
small  rooms  over-peopled — besides,  although 
amfinement  and  labour  had  not  been  unpleasing 
lo  him,  while  he  considered  what  want  it  had 
relieved  him  fix)m,  it  was  doubtless  very  sweet 
to  feel  that  he  was  once  more  at  liberty. 

To  those  of  my  readers  who  arc  acquainted 
with  the  habits  of  young  gentlemen  like  Wil- 
liam Herbert's  companions,   it  will  be  hardly 
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necessary  to  state  that  they  bent  their  way  down 
Oxford-street^  and  turned  into  Hyde  I'ark,  at 
the  Tyburn  gate,  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  tte.po- 
rinthian  order  of  society  from  the  only  accessible 
point  of  view.  Tlie  parks  had  always  been 
William's  favourite  walks  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London,  as  the  only  places  within  his  reach 
that  bore  any  resemblance  to  the  country ;  but 
on  this  afternoon  the  pleasure  was  less  than 
usual ;  for  after  being  amused  during  a  few 
seconds  by  the  novelty  of  his  companions^  lie- 
marks  and  discussions  on  horses,  horsemanship, 
beauty,  and  fashion,  he  grew  weaiy  of  a  conver- 
sation which  might  be  carried  on  with  the  exer- 
tion of  a  very  small  portion  of  understanding 
and  felt  that  he  might  have  spent  the  day  in  a 
much  more  pleasant  and  profitable  manner.  Hb 
virtue  was,  however,  not  of  that  squeamish  kind 
which,  rather  than  stretch  a  point  in  fbnn^  would 
sacrifice  the  esscntiids  of  charity  and  politeness. 
As  he  had  agreed  to  come  out  with  his  present 
companions — almost  the  only  persons  from  whdin 
he  had  received  a  civility  since  he  had  been  in 
London — ^he  did  not  run  away  firom  thedl  Ibe- 
causc  they  w*crc  not  exactly  afler  his  taste ;  out 
suppressing  every  outward  expression  of  dialGke, 
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made  himself  as  agreeable  as  possible^  with  a 
determination  in  his  own  mind  to  spend  his 
next  leisure  hours  in  a  very  different  manner. 

But  even  the  pleasure  of  walking  for  three  or 
four  hours  in  a  hot  day^  amid  clouds  of  dust  from 
aristocratic  hoofs  and  wheels,  docs  not  always 
prevent  the  consciousness  of  fatigue  and  thirst ; 
and  the  young  gentlemen,  though  very  fond  of 
this  employment  of  their  leisure  hours,  began  to 
feel  somewhat  tired  as  they  turned  back  the 
third  time  from  the  Kensington  gate,  and  found 
the  throng  of  privileged  sabbath-breakers  rapidly 
thinning,  and  silence  and  dullness  gathering 
over  the  busy  scene  of  idleness. 

"  Well,  where  are  you  for  ?"  inquired  Mr. 
Nobbles  of  his  companions,  as  they  entered  Pic- 
cadilly at  Hyde  Park  Gate ;  "  there's  a  famous 
smithy  as  I  was  at  last  Simday — splendid  porter!" 

The  young  gentlemen  agreed  to  accompany 
him,  when  he  conducted  them  to  a  small  public- 
house,  in  a  narrow  and  obscure  lane,  between 
the  Strand  and  the  Thames,  and  parallel  to 
both,  which  bore  somewhat  of  the  comfortable, 
though  humble,  appearance  of  a  village  alehouse. 
Indeed,  it  is  only  in  the  dullest  and  darkest 
nooks  that  any  relics  of  our  forefathers'  jollity 
subsist  at  the  present  time  in  the  metropolis, 
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since  the  inarch  of  improTement  has  thmst  tfaem 
from  all  the  principal  streets,  and  substituted 
the  splendour  and  discomfort  of  gin-palacel^ 
and  the  unsociality  and  exorbitance  of  hotelSi 
WiUiam  had  no  objection  whatever  to  enter  this 
alehouse,  although  it  was  Sunday,  for  the  best 
of  all  reasons — namely,  he  was  thirsty,  and 
knew  that  it  was  not  the  custom  of  a  Chiiatian 
country  to  get  anything  to  drink  without  paying 
for  it  Mr.  Nobbles  led  his  companions  into  a 
room,  which  seemed  the  only  one  in  the  house 
set  apart  for  drinking,  and  which  was  a  kind  of 
second-rate  ta|)-room.  There  were  about  a 
dozen  persons  in  the  room  when  they  entered, 
four  or  five  of  whom,  judging  by  the  shabbi- 
ncss  of  their  coats  and  shoes,  and  their  un- 
shaven and  unwashed  faces,  were  journeymen 
tailors  and  shoemakers,  and  the  rest  appeared 
to  be  ostlers,  boatmen,  and  coal-heavers.  Wil* 
liam  cared  very  little  about  the  rank  of  the 
company,  !  ince  he  had  entered  the  house  to 
drink  and  not  to  converse ;  but  he  was  some- 
what surprised  to  see  that,  altliough  he  had 
quenched  his  thirst  and  was  ready  to  depart, 
his  companions  filled  their  pipes,  and  appeared 
to  have  settled  themselves  in  what  they  con- 
sidered  comfortable  quarters,  which  they  did 
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not  mean  to  leave  very  shortly.  William  sat 
tat  a  short  time^  earnestly  endeavouring  to 
make  an  excuse  for  leaving  the  house  Tvithout 
giving  offence  to  his  friends^  when  a  conversar 
tioD  established  itself  between  them  and  the 
other  company^  in  which  it  appeared  that  his 
party  were  unconscious  of  a  fact  which  was 
very  plain  to  him,  that  they  were  a  butt  for  the 
not  very  refined  wit  of  the  others.  Afier  a 
good  deal  of  sparring,  in  which  the  drapers 
seemed  quite  insensible  of  the  irony  of  their 
c^jponents,  one  of  the  gentlemen,  a  man  of 
gigantic  proportions,  dressed  in  a  white  frock, 
crimson  plush  breeches,  white  cotton  stockings^ 
and  lace  up  boots,  said  to  one  of  his  companions — 

«  I  say,  Bill ;  I'm  blow'd  if  I  shan't  take  to 
|Hpes  again,  now  I  sees  they're  a  comin'  in  fashion 
agin.  Fm  bless'd  if  I've  smoked  anything  but 
Httwanners,  the  devil  knows  how  long." 

*«  Why,  really,"  remarked  Mr.  Simpson,  with- 
drawing his  pipe  a  moment,  ^^  I  very  much  prefer 
a  pipe  myself — 'tis  more  sweeter." 

**  1  say.  Old  Svipes,  bring  me  a  pipe,"  Mr. 
Coalheaver  cried ;  ^^  you  may  as  veil  be  out  of 
the  vorld  as  out  of  the  fashion.  As  you  says,  sir, 
a  yard  of  clay  is  more  sweeter  than  a  Hawanncr 
stock  under  your  nose.     But  I  say.  Bill,  I'm 
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blow'd  if  it  *ud  do  to  smoke  a  pipe  if  you  was  a 
going  a  travelling  fur." 

"  Why  not,  sir?"  inquired  Mr.  Nobbles,  inno- 
cently. 

"  Because,"  replied  Mr.  Coalhcaverj  *'you 
see.  Mister,  it's  always  a  sign  of  rain  when  yon 
see  a  pig  a-carrj'ing  of  straws  in  his  mouth." 

•*  Oh,  you  be  dem'd,"  rejoined  Mr.  Nobbles, 
scornfully,   amid    the     loud   laughter    of   the 
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William  was  not  amused — ^he  was  not  pleased. 
Having  re(|ucsted  Mr.  Simpson  to  ezcase  him, 
he  Icil  the  house,  and  made  all  speed  down 
Parliament-street,  towards  Westminster  Abbey, 
which  he  reached  in  time  to  hear  the  greater 
part  of  the  evening  service.  When  the  sernce 
was  over,  he  went  into  St.  Margaret*s,  where 
service  was  just  commencing ;  and  having  stayed 
through  the  greater  part  of  it,  contrived  to  reach 
home  within  a  few  seconds  of  nine,  where,  after 
supper,  all  tlie  youths  assembled  at  fiunily  wor- 
ship, which  diflcred  but  little  from  that  of  othet 
days,  save  that  it  was  somewhat  longer,  and  wais 
cmljellishcd  by  an  eneigetic  address  from  the 
Kcv.  Mr.  Jabber,  which  William  admired  just 
as  nmch  as  he  did  his  sermons. 

Such  was  the  manner  in  which  William  Her- 
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bert  spent  Lis  fixst  Sunday  afbcr  he ;  became  a 
linen-draper's  assistant ;  and  he  was  not  pleased 
with  it,  but  made  lup  his  mi^d  to  a  very  diflerent 
employment  of  it  in  future.  He  was  not  so 
just — that  isy  so  uncharitable — as  ta^  blame  his 
companions,  to  whom  a  loug  course  of  confine- 
ment  through  the  week,  ^  well  as,  the  whole  of 
their  edncation>  bad  made  a  Sunday's  relaxation 
not  only  excusable*  but  almost  unavoidable; 
but,  conscious  himself  of  possessing  at  least  the 
elements  of  a  goqd  cduciation,  and  cherishing 
continually  tho  broken  fragments  of  the  hopes 
which  had  been  so  beautiful  in  theii::perfcct- 
ne^  be  determined  that;  bis  Icisvure .  momentSf 
whether  on  Si^day  or  on  aoy  other  day,>  should 
in  future  be  dji^i^otcd  tp  the  carrying  on  of  what 
liad  been  so  happily  begun. 

jBut  while  he  was  thus  determining,  his  com- 
paoions,  as  tl^ey  prepared  &r  bed,  wi^yie  discus- 
sing the  adventures  of  the  day ;  and  when  one 
of  them  mentioned,  with  some  degree  of  confi- 
dence, what  he  should  do .  six  months  after, 
William  said- — 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Simpson ;  but  I 
wish  you  would  explain  one  thing.  that>, has  a 
good  deal  puzzled  me.  You  speak  confidently 
of  remaining  here  six  months,  while  the  house 
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is  covered  with  bills  stating  that  our  employen 
are  selling  off.     I  do  not  comprehend  it" 

At  this  remark  all  the  young  gentlemen  united 
in  a  (]uict  laugh,  and  Mr.  Simpson  said — 

"  Why,  you  don*t  suppose  as  they*re  a  going 
to  shut  up  a  concern  like  this  here,  do  you  7" 

'^  I  certainly  feared  that  such  was  the  case,** 
William  replied. 

"  Well,"  said  Simpson,  « I  didn't  think  any 
young  man  in  the  world  was  so  little  down  to 
the  move,  as  that  there.  W'hy,  we  only  put  up 
the  ^selling-off*  go,  to  make  people  believe  ai 
they'll  buy  bargains." 

'^  Indeed  r  said  William,  in  amaEement; 
'^  and  do  you  consider  that  honest  ?** 

"  To  be  sure,  I  do.  Why,  there's  hundreds 
of  hoa<H?s  that  docs  it.  But  who's  to  shot  an 
establishment  up  like  this  here  ?" 

'^  Why,  the  master,  Mr.  \^^ggin8|»  I  ahoold 
suppose." 

"  Stuff! — that's  all  gammon.  Why,  Wiggins 
could  no  more  close  the  concern  than  Sconim 
could.  Why  he  and  Scorum  are  only  put  in 
by  other  parties  to  sell  off  what  they  send  in. 
Perhaps  Wiggins  is  a  partner,  too»  and  Scomm 
^'t — but  that's  all  the  difference ;  and  Sconim 
is  as  much  a  spy  over  Wiggpbs  as  Wiggins  is 
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over  him ;  and  though  Wiggins  is  master,  he 
can't  turn  Sconim  out  Don't  you  sec  the 
dodge?" 

*'I  don't  exactly  understand,"  William  re- 
plied* 

**  Well,  then,  look  here.  Wiggins  is  a  very 
pious  man,  and  he  knows  a  precious  lot  of  pious 
men  and  parsons,  in  town  and  country,  too  ; 
in  &ct,  the  parsons  know  one  another,  all 
through  the  country.  Now  this  here  first-rate 
concern  belongs  to  a  lot  of  these  here  pious 
men;  and  a  precious  lot  of  them  there  is. 
Well,  they  puts  in  so  much  a-piece,  and  starts 
ity  and  puts  in  Wiggins  as  manager ;  but  puts 
in  Scorum,  too,  to  see  all  fair  play ;  and  they've 
got  him  in  such  a  way  that  he  and  Wiggins  can 
never  put  their  heads  together  to  do  the  rest 
of  the  firm.  Now,  you  see,  as  these  here  pious 
people  knows  each  other  throughout  the  country, 
whenever  one  of  'em  is  down  in  his  luck,  and 
wants  to  make  a  move  to  America,  or  some- 
where, all  he's  got  to  do  is  to  tell  his  parson  he 
wants  to  sell  his  stock,  and  he  writes  up  to  town, 
and  one  of  the  firm  goes  down,  and  if  it's  a 
itock  that'll  sell,  he  gives  a  sum  quietly  for  the 
lot,  and  sends  it  up  at  once — and  the  pious  man 
cuts  off.     And  besides  that,  he  deals  sometimes 
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livith  nobs,  as  witness  the  drawing-room.  Ill 
be  hanged,  if  the  house  ha'nt  been  fumisbed 
throughout  three  or  four. times,  the  last. two 
years,  in  the  way  of  trade.  There's  no  end  to 
the  business  we've  done  of  that  kiiid»  and  'tis 
a  business  that  pays,  let  me  tell  you." 

"  But,"  asked  William,  "how  does  the  cite^ 
ditor  get  his  money  ?" 

"  Oh,  he's  done,  of  course," 

"  Well,"  said  William,  with  some  hesitatioi^. 
"  I  don't  exactly  understand  this — there 
to  be  something  very  dishonest  in  it ;  but  I 
should  think  business  of  that  kind  must  be 
tremely  dangerous,  since  it  holds  out  a  tem] 
tion  to  the  dishonest  debtor  to  stretch  his 
to  the  utmost,  when,  on  the  eve  of  bankni] 
or  absconding,  he  knows  he  can  sell  his 
secretly  for  ready  money." 

"  Oh  I  I  dare  say  that  game  is  kept  up  pref 
well,"  Simpson  replied,  with  a  laugh. 

"  Not  with  Mr.Wiggins's  knowledge,  surely! 
replied  William ;  "  for  transactions  of  this 
cannot  be  called  honest." 

"  Honest  I  honest !"  repeated  Mr.  Simpsony'l 
doubtingly,  as  though  he  were  beating 
brains  to  make  out  the  possible  meaning  of  a 
Greek  word  which  he  had  just  heard  tor  the 
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fitot  time.  ''Honest! — ^well,  now^  I  don*t  know 
Aaet  that ;  ire  don't  learn  about  that  kind  of 
dringy  you  know,  when  wc  are  serving  our 
tnne;  but  I  can  tell  you,  all  the  best  houses  do 
ftgotid  deal  in  that  way." 

•*  But  you  don^  suppose  that  Mr.  Wiggins 
mrald  engage  in  such  business  ?" 

•*  Why,  I  should  think  'tis  the  very  thing  to 
suit  him." 

.I'.^Whatl  do  you  suppose  that  Mr.  Wiggins 
iraot  honest  ?" 

I  •*  Oh,  no ;  I  mean  to  say  as  Mr.  Wiggins  is  a 
hij^ily  respectable  man — ^vcry.  He  has  knocked 
,  vpilbr  himself  three  times — that  is,  compounded 
his  creditors  twice — and  passed  through  the 
once,  and  made  lots  of  money.  Nobody 
what  he's  worth.  You  see,  being  such  a 
ious  man,  he  got  capital  credit,  and  when  he 
in  pretty  deep,  he  smashed.  But  the  worst 
that  trick  is,  it  wont  last  The  trade  get  down 
"ily  and  wont  stand  tick  any  more ;  so  that  he 
rka  in  this  here  concern  with  other  parties, 
does  a  profitable  business  besides,  in  dis- 
bilk  in  the  connexion  that  he  belongs 


^«I  can't  believe," William  replied,  "that  a 
n.  E 
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man  of  Mr.  Wi^ns^s  strict  principles  could  be 
guilty  of  what  you  say." 

"  Guilty  I — that  be  hanged,"  cried  Simpson ; 
"  everybody  does  it ;  and  Fll  be  hanged  if  it 
isn't  a  good  move.  But  I  say,  we  must  get  into 
bed,  or  we  shan't  be  up  by  five.** 
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CHAPTER  VL 


During  the  ensuing  month,  William  Herbert 
had  little  opportunity  of  ascertaining  from  his 
own  personal  experience  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Simpson,  in  the 
last  chapter,  of  the  business  carried  on  by  the 
firm  of  the  Wellington  House.  Many  other 
curious  remarks  and  statements  were  made  in 
that  time  by  Simpson  and  his  companions, 
which  at  times  created  unpleasant  suspicions 
or  doubts  in  William's  mind ;  but  he  was  deter- 
mined not  to  judge  the  firm  without  indisput- 
able fiicts  from  which  to  form  a  correct  judg- 
ment, and  continued  to  mind  his  own  business 
and  do  his  duty  to  his  employers,  keeping  his 
eyes  open  for  anything  that  might  occur. 

E  2 
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This  month,  indeed,,  passed  away  without 
any  alteration  of  cirdumstances^  or  incident 
worthy  of  notice  in  this;  hiitoxyi  .bis  time  being 
almost  wholly  occupied  at  th^-desk:;  .mjxce  it 
wonkl  be  as  amusing  to  cetid  ,thoi  adventures  of 
a  steam^ngine,  a  cofFee-cnill,  or  ^^  water- wJhedL 
or  any  other  piece  of  machinery,  as  that  of  a 
man  who  sits  from  morning  till  night,,  copying 
what  another  man  has  written*  i ; 

But  as. William  Herbert's. af^arance  and 
manners  were  decidedly  those  of  a  gentlemmit 
he  had  not  been  at  the  Wellington  Hpuse  more 
than  B  month,  when  it  became  a  great  object 
with  Mr.  Scorum  to  get  the  young,  man  behind 
the  counter,  where  his  accompUsjbuneQits  and  un- 
tiring industry  might  be  of  more  essential  ser- 
vice to  the  firm,  than  the  most  dexterous  excrciae 
of  his  fingers  at  the  desk.   But  the  elegant  art  of 
counter-oratory  is  not  to  be  acquired  all  at  omce. 
It  is  the  one  object,  the  grand  pursuit  and  all- 
absoibing  occupation — ^nay,  the  vexy  life  oClife 
to  so  many  thousands  of  our  fellow-men,,  that^  it 
is  not  ta  be  wondered  ati  if  it  must  be  acqms^ 
only  by  slow  degrees  where  nature  has  not  ori- 
ginally given  the  power;  and  tb^t when, nature 
has  endowed  an  individual  with  faculties  that 
may  be  turned  into  that  channel,  it  is  rewarded 
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hj  sobstaDtial  benefits,  like  any  other  manifeflta- 

^  of  genius.     As  William  had  been  rejoiced 

te  procure  a  shelter  for  his  head,  so  he  had  been 

lolicitoas  to  secure  it,  if  possible,  and  with  that 

tttent;  he  laboured  incessantly  to  acquire  a 

JKdect  knowledge  of  the  business,  which  was 

d  he  had  to  depend  on,  and  which  perhaps 

VH  die  only  way  by  which  he  could  ever  cam 

i  livelihood.     He  thought  as  earnestly,  and 

iored  his  mind  as  carefully,  as  though  he  had 

ken  engaged  in  some  abstruse  branches  of 

littnral  philosophy,  and  as  the  business  of  a 

llqier  is  not  quite  so  difficult  as  that  of  Sir 

iiii  Newton,  fae  was  not  long  in  gaining  a 

cteiderable  quantity  of  knowledge.     The  fami- 

filfuse  of  their  private  m'ttks,  and  a  general 

4ea  6f  the  relative  value  of  orciclos,  he  had  in- 

4nnbly  gained  whife  at  the  desk ;  he  had  after- 

*hMs  learned  to  distinguish  pretty  aecuratcly 

.ktfCwizt  the  different  classes  of  goods,  by  aE>si6t- 

Vg  the  young  men  to  roll  up  in  the  evening, 

4hd  asking  a  few  questions :  but,   indeed,  he 

Wtiot  find  n^nch  diffledty  in  this,  since  lie 

kiiH  a  good  grcmnd  *  to  start  on^  for,  being  a 

^liiiiig  ihttd  of  much  reflection,  from  oboerratioii 

t^e  shifts  and  blankets  of  his  bed,  he  liad 

•toxredy  even  before  he  entered  Wellington 
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House,  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  diSerence 
between  linen  and  flanneL 

The  first  thing  William  was  desired  to  d6,  in 
order  to   qualify  him  for  recommending  arti^ 
cles  behind  the  counter,  was  to  cany  parcels  of 
goods  to  the  houses  of  such  customers  as  wished 
to  examine  them  at  home.     This  was  to  be 
done,  not  as  a  porter  conveying  a  packet  made 
up  to  order,  but  as  a  person  of  judgment,  whose 
opinion  was  to  be  taken  in  selecting  the  goods ; 
and  as  the  most  considerable  part  of  his  dut^ 
was  to  push  off  as  many  of  his  employer's  goods 
as  possible,  his  office  was,  of  course,  a  confi- 
dential one.     But  as  a  set-off  against  the  plea- 
sure arising  from  the  consciousness  of  filling  a 
situation  of  trust  and  importance,  some  circum- 
stances   must    be    mentioned,   which   at  first 
caused  him  considerable  annoyance.     William, 
although  he  had  been  knocked  about  a  good 
deal  by  the  world,  and  seemed  now  about  as 
insignificant  a  person  as  could  be,  still  retained 
some  of  the  feelings  inseparable  fix)m  an  educa- 
tion in  the  higher  ranks  of  life.     He  expected 
the  gentlemen  and  ladies  on  whom  he  calkdt 
to  behave  to  him  as  ladies  and  gentlemen  do  to 
each  other,  although  it  was  to  a  linendivper; 
and  when  he  was  flatly  contradicted,  and  given 
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U)  nodentond  tbat  he  was  a  fool,  or  a  liar,  or 
""DJ  il^rces  below  iiolicc,  lie  felt  somewhat 
iRiUled.  For  this,  Mr.  Sconitn,  his  tiiUir.  wua 
lobebUtnn],  since,  although  he  had  inculeatcd 
■"ianimlcd  hutnililj.  politeness,  and  long-Buf- 
Ming,  veil  for  waat  of  the  power  of  nhstractioii, 
VW  not  laid  down  in  rxprciss  tcmis  tlie  priii- 
ibio  tmiTcisallY  acted  oii  in  the  world — viz.. 
It  lu  be  a  good  tradcsiniin,  a  man  must  Im-- 
idoffleeUng,  principle,  and  honour. 
Hie  first  visit  William  Herbert  paid  In  hi« 
nr  ct^Mcity,  vas  to  tlie  house  of  Ladj-  (Jimder, 
■  tW  ncighbouThood  of  PortlaQd-squnrc,  II 
Vnalirge,  handsome  house,  of  whirh  thi-  niosi 
■at  part  was  the  enormous  door  with  its 
A  rap[>er,  up  to  whieh  William,  of  courM'. 
ctJjr  advaiieed,  anil  gave  a  modest  rnp.  No 
DO  replied  to  the  summons,  and  he  ropjuil 
D,  a  little  louder,  but  with  the  same  ri'^dt. 
tlengdi,  as  he  was  alKiut  to  return  huiue  to 
&rm  Mr.  Scorum  (hat  ihe  &mlty  was  out,  lu- 
r  a  label  under  tlie  rapper,  on  whieh  the 
Eecttons  were,  "Bap  and  ring."  Uc  obeyed 
■  command,  and  the  hell-handle  had  scarecN 
niog  &om  hia  hand,  when  the  door  started 
It  opeUj  and  a  very  tall  gcntloiiian  with  large 
fetf  white  head,  and  a  shoulder  decorated 
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with  the  tagged  ends  of  yellow  Btay-lacet,  stood 
before  hipa,  and  vivified  the  whole  street  with 
tbe^  splendid  colouirs.  of  his  unilbmL  This  biilliaDt 
appfri^on,  howevei::,  coojUn^d :  but-  a  jDoment ; 
^  bqfore  William  eould  sayaiwoid^  >the  magiii- 
^cept ,  spectacle  looked  •  bl«ok .  aa '  ithonder^  and 
^^lanimed  the.  door  in  his  &Berwi4l^a  report  that 
alarmed  all  the  echoes  in  Fctrtlatid-sqaarei  tWil-^ 
}ff^m  cp^ld  pot  comprehend  why  a:dDor. should 
)^ahut  ia^  fape  bejEoce  he  had  ocuhmuDkated 
l^.busio^ss,;  for:he  could  not; nndeiBtuMi how 
he  .bad.  p^e^^uded*  It  was  evidently  ixneless  to 
kpock  agaiOf  since  he.  waa  not  tallowed  to ispeak, 
aoxjl  he  theref<H)e  turned  bomewaids';  \  but.befiare 
he  jce^ichqd.  ^  extr^pai^i  of.^e  buildings  •  he 
x^maiiked  ^  little  iron  gaUe  in  the  jailings,  leadr 
ix;^  4own  t^  a  z^ange  of  uodevgrouad  iwindows, 
^ff^r^.h^  ^w.sonie  ladie^:and^gentleme%  who 
][ppk|e4  piprp  goodrhumoupedafid.iless/cstenta- 
.tious.ftbaq,  ih^  gireat  pers^xsMige:  hej/had>  aeen 
aboy^.and.  hq  ,went  downiloi'see.  whether  he 
.co^daaciertaini.wjby  he  hadi:been.8o  Munmarily 
4jsmisse<^  ..He  found  Hotdiffiouky  ill  gainiag 
ad^iis^pi^  ^tirtheiikitcbektidooiv  bdtJearned  t^ 
);m  b^4  ..coippiitted  a-yei^  igrdnd  mistake  in 
C^41ix][g  at,  thie:  front  dooiv  wlaere'  cmly  persons  ef 
.^Mpk  yfj^TG  attended  to*  .  William  requested  to 
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■*  I*ly  Gand*!? ;  but,  aa  a  matter  of  comw, 

'ilUR^iMsi  «b1  Id  tain,  aHet  he  had  a-iid  that 

ffibut  eo&ic  ratbew  her  iadyship  sotiw  "imia- 

r  oipes,'  and  ^iifttmnis''   for  )inlf  a  doxcn 

(J  mean  female)  handit  [•oiiiifcil  nt  once 

like  baotUc,  nnd  clisclu^d  its  contents  to 

Atidnimng  eyrs  of  ficullcry-maid?,  coolt*;  and 

Wimi-bojB,  wfaooU  gnve  their  opinions  un  each 

Hide,  be&nr  Wiilinm  was  allowed' to  Icnvc  tbv 

But  uvi-n  ib«i,  Tliey  made  birt  little 

towiinis  bef  Imiysbip;  Iop  as  William 

ibo  ftxitiixin  to  her  ladyship,  they  met  on 

bMaim  tiiosrnart  iwly'ii-maid,  who  immediately 

ictciJ  Witliimi'  *nd  his  bundle  to  the  botise- 

:rB  room,  where  she  examined  jiieiT  by 

wiih  her  own  drccs,  and  Jndged  of  their 

tohcftomplexion  by  her  appenranec 

large  looking-glass  fastened  OTcr  the  fire- 

William  grew  somewhat  impatient  of  ihew- 

oxperimcnts,   and    Hfi{cget<ted    once    or 

ivicb  that  lie  might  be  wantetl   ut  home,   to 

"biuli  ti»e  ladyVniaid    deigned  to  reply  by  a 

^LT   at'  lofty   and  distant    cotitenrpt;    nay. 

«kn  Hlie  bad  tUurcmghly  eitartimed  (he  tiiiti' 

ami  lextuic  of  erery  piece  in  the  packet,  she 

lefi  tlu-  Rjom  for  a  few  minutes,  ordering  him  to 

wait  I  and  wbeo  she  rctunied,  brought  with  her 

e3 
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aa  elderly  lady,  who,  he  understood,  was  the 
housekeeper.  The  venerable  lady  also  tested 
the  effect  of  these  gorgeous  tints  of  the  east  by 
the  side  of  her  yellow  wrinkled  countenance, 
and  smiled  approvingly  on  the  finery.  At 
length,  when  the  novelty  of  the  articles  had  in 
some  measure  subsided,  William's  request  to  see 
Lady  Gander  was  attended  to,  by  the  lady's- 
maid  ordering  him  to  ring  the  bell;  but  when 
the  footman  entered,  William  had  the  satisfiu^- 
tion  to  find  that  her  ladyship  had  been  gone  out 
in  her  carriage  about  five  minutes,  and  would 
not  be  back  until  she  came  to  dress  for  dinner, 
when,  of  course,  she  could  not  be  seen. 

When  William  Herbert  reached  the  Welling^ 
ton  House,  after  this  first  and  unsuccessful  ex- 
pedition in  the  trading  way,  Mr.  Sconim, 
though  he  looked  very  blank  and  not  very  well 
pleased,  did  not  make  any  audible  remark  on 
his  want  of  success.  But  William  and  his 
sleeping  companions  were  hardly  safe  in  their 
room,  when  Simpson  asked  with  great  eager- 
ness— ^^  I  say,  Herbert,  didn't  you  bring  back  all 
the  pieces  you  took  to  Lady  Gander's  to-day  ?* 

William  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

*^  Oh,    my  eyes  I  I  thought  ao,  fix)m   Sco- 
urn's  phiz,"  Simpson  repUed.     ^^  Well,  my  fine 
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fellow,  I  wouldnH  be  in  your  shoes,  and  no  mis- 
take.*' .     V 

•*  Why,  what  is  the  mattnj!?''  '      .t 

**  The  matter,  eh !  eh ! — Higgins,  here's  Her- 
bert a  been  out  to  Lady  Gander's  fiid  ^M 
nothing  r  '     S  - 

**  It  was  not  my  fault." 

"Ha,  ha! — what  do  you  think  we  -are  kept£Ni>? 
— not  to  visit  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and:  walk 
about  town  without  selling  nothing.  You  tmist 
sell  summut,  my  fine  fellow,  and  tio  mistakie, 
or  it's  all  up  with  you."  "« 

"  But  how  am  I  to  sell  if  I  cannot  see  the 
customer?"  "  .    .  »' 

"Oh,  that  wont  do,  lean  tell  y(ki — ¥rifl  it. 
Nobbles  ?  You  must  sell — ^you  must-  idoi  Ibuaip- 
ness — eh,  Higgins  ?  Why,  there's  been  a  moiter 
of  twenty  sacked  in  the  last  t^elvemoiitlirfAr 
the  same  thing,  and  letting  a  customer  'goi  oliot 
of  the  shop  without  buying  nothing.  Crikey, 
what  a  joke— eh,  Wizzle !  to  hear  Soomftt^*^ 
so  polite  I  *  Oh,  Mr.  Herbert,  or  Mr.  Thdnganyv 
we  are  very  sorry  you  don't  stnt  u*— igive  jma 
twenty-fcur  hours'  notice,  or  ai  day's  cahqrT^ 
hope  you'll  get  a  good  situation;^  audi i^iMi're 
obliged  to  go."  ^        ^'O 
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'^  But  what  am  I  to  do  if  I  cannot  tee  the 

customer?"  ,  :i:  '^ 

''  Well,"  asked  Simpsoo^  '.',  wd  why  conldnH 
you  see  Lady  Gander?"   .,.,!;;.;..   ■ 

William  informed  him»  when  all  the- young 
gentlemen  waxed  exceedingly  merrjs . ; . 

I  can  tell,  you  what  it  is^^^impeon  said; 
I  only  wish  as  Scorum  'odi-send  <  me  out — >'lii 
such  jolly  good  fun.  Why>  .what  you  oi%ht  U> 
have  done  is  this,  here — ^you  ought  to  hafc 
cotched  the  gals  round  the  neck  and  gi*n  them 
a  jolly  good  kissin*,  and  coaxed  'em  out  for  a 
Sunday  walk,  and  they'd  a  done  your  business 
like  wax." 

To  this  advice,  William  made  no  reply,  when, 
after  a  pause,  Simpson  continued — 

^^  And  let  me  tell  you,  there's  something 
good  to  be  picked  up  that  way.  Why,  yoa 
recollect.  Nobbles,  how  Popples  got  hold  <if 
that  lady's-maid  when  he  was  at  Trafalgar 
House ;  it  was  the  making  of  him ;  for  she  had 
saved  up  I  don't  know  how  many  hundred^ 
and  turned  out  one  of  the  best  shop-girls  that 
ever  measured  a  gown ;  and  I  wish  you  just  the 
luck,  Herbert,  my  boy— only  you  must  look 
out,  that's  all." 
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**  I  believe  I  shall  not  improve  my  fortune  in 
that  way,"  William  replied,  with  a  quiet  smile. 

**  Well,  perhaps  not,"  Simpson  remarked  ; 
"  for  'tisn't  everybody  that's  bom  with  such  a 
silver  spoon  in  his  mouth  as  thilt  there.  But 
m  be  hanged  if  you  wont  get  the  sack  if  you 
don't  selL  '  Why,  I  knew  a  young  gentleman, 
and  H  desperate  elever  felloH^  he  was,  as  was 
sent  6(it  with  gobds  like  you.'  *  Well,'  he  went 
out  twite,  a»d  come  hoiiie  outof  luck;  but  the 
third  time'  be  'V^^as  determined  to  sell,  for  he 
knew  what  he'd  got  to  trust  to.  Well,  it  was 
to  Lady  Brundel's  as  he  was  sent  to  next ;  and 
when  he  got  in  with  the  old  lady,  and  shewed 
her  the  goods,  as  soon  as  eter  the'  lady's-ifaaid 
left  the  room  and  they  were  by  theniSelves,  I'm 
blessed -if  the  eb^p  as  Fm  talking  dndidii^t  take 
up  the 'tapper,  ^h  the  oM  ladjr  g6od-by, 
and  walk  away  bome,  and  swear  4t3  he'd  sold 
the  Mesied'lot  '  Well,  thiegoocfewds 'sent  home, 
of  fcottreejbut  Mottte,  ihy  friend,  swore  as  he 
agreed  with  the  lady  for  'em,  and  His  'principal 
brought  an  action  and  made  the  old  lady  pay 
every  farthing,  and  the  old  man  raised  him  ten 
pounds  a  year  that  minute.  Crikey!  wasn't 
that  a  splendid  go,  eh?" 
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«  Why— a— I  fancy,"  William  replied—"  I 
fancy  that  your  fiiend  perjured  himselC" 

"  Perjured  himself  I — well,  perhaps  he  did; 
I  never  thought  of  it,"  quoth  Simpson ;  '^  but 
wa'n't  it  a  capital  hit,  gents?  It  shewed  a  man 
as  was  determined  to  get  on  in  the  world,  it  did; 
and  m  be  hanged  if  he  didn't  deserve  the  ten 
pounds.  But  he  is  a  real  good  fellow,  out  and 
out  But  hark !  there's  Nobbles  and  Toppen 
a-snonng — good-night,  all." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


The  next  day^  William  went  again  to  the  man- 
sion of  Lady  Gander,  when  he  gained  a  readier 
access  by  assiuing  the  ladies  of  the  household 
that  the  articles  were  the  same  as  they  had  ex- 
amined before ;  and  though  he  did  not  follow 
Mr.  Simpson's  advice  to  work  his  way  by  means 
of  a  "  jolly  good  kissin',"  he  was  introduced  to 
her  ladyship,  and  displayed  his  wares  to  her  great 
satisfaction.  Lady  Gander  was  a  young  lady 
of  forty-five,  of  extreme  beauty,  the  pure  red 
and  white  of  her  cheeks  being  equal  to  any 
flake-white  and  carmine  ever  sold  at  Delcroix's, 
and  her  brown  ringlets,  unsurpassed  by  any 
"firont"  that  ever  decorated  the  window  of 
Truefit  It  was  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the 
lady  was  somewhat  difficult  in  coming  to  a 
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decision  as  to  the  articles  best  adapted  to  adorn 
her  charms.  She  laid  a  Fvench  cnpe  owr  her 
naked  shoulder^  marched  to  the  glas^remoiked 
how  it  harmonized  with  her  oomplezion,  took  her 
maid^  opinion  on  th^  subjett^  and  walked  back 
for  some  other  article  which 'lahe  sobjtscted  to 
the  same  process.  She  went(on  in  this  maimer 
through  the  whole  budget -of  female  fineriesy 
apparently  satisfied  with  everf  teperiinent  until 
she  came  to  the  last,  when-  she  knew  not  hoW^ 
decick.  She  took  up  one'  piecfe  and'  laid- it 
down,  and  then  another  and  another;  until  aH 
the  pieces  were  mixed  up  and  interwovem  into 
a  bundle  of  inextricable  confusion,  laughing  aU 
the  time,  as  she  could  afford  to  do,  sine^  die 
employed  one  of  the  firs^  dentists  in  EngbsBtid: 
she  then  whispered  awhile  with  her  niidd,aaavd  left 
the  room,  desiring  William  to  inform  his  maMer 
she  would  call; 

When  William  left  Lady  Gandet's  house  to 
return  home  from  his  second  unsuecesBfiil  ex- 
pedition, he  was  not  £nee  from  the  trepidaitioD 
so  natural  to  a  man  who  believes  diot  bib  hki 
forfcited'the  last  chanceof  obtaining-the  neiep* 
saries  of  life.  It  may  be  suppoeed  (hat,  being  a 
man  of  birth  and  educatioi^j  he  was  above  the 
fear  of  Scorum,  who  was  the  greatest  man  of 
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his  fisimily,  and  whose  education  amounted  to 
no  more  than  an  accurate  judgment  in  manu- 
fiu^tured  wool  and  cotton,  and  a  steady  per- 
aeverancc  in  making  money,  and  in  keeping 
it  when  he  had  made  it  But  William  was  not 
one  of  those  gentlemen  who  will  live  on  their 
firiends,  or  on  the  public,  rather  than  have  their 
consequence  touched ;  and  even  the  slight  de- 
gree of  pride  of  family  and  irritability  when 
anything  happened  that  could  lessen  his  own 
aelf-esteemi  which  are  some  of  the  most  linger- 
iog  prejudices^  had 'gradually  worn  away  from 
hiSi'inind  a^  ibei  thought  of  his  motherls  dis- 
tfese^lfod  his'-own.  duiy  to  make  all; lawful 
satrifioea  tQ.preflCTyfP  ius  life* .  This  now  i^ost 
eoiifeljr ;()cp9nded  oa  Mr.  •  Scorum,  and  WiUiam 
tlier^£MrQ!4Ji»sokuely  feared  to  meet  bimi  md  to 
a¥0id  entering  .1m6  presence,  in  this  predicament 
would  have  done  anything  in  the  world  which 
would AOt  hare  •  b^en  ^ idishonesl;  lor  m^an^  •  But 
there- was  >i!io  helpfcHr  .his  present  misfortune : 
he/wtot(home  and  related  his  want  of  success. 
Mil  Scanim  waxed-  blacker  than  everi^  and  a 
SDodle'of'CiOQlempt 'passed  over  hisi  features  as  he 
listened  to^WmiajDBi'a  simple  .description  of  what 
had  passed^^from  which  ht  coneluded  that  no 
attempt  had  been  made    to  recommend  the 
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beautiful  colours  of  the  dresses  by  the  more 
brilliant  flowers  of  eloquence.  Mr.  Sconim, 
however,  said  but  little  to  offend — in  &ct,  he 
merely  reqestcd  him,  in  a  tone  rather  sharper 
than  usual,  to  sit  down  again  at  his  desk. 

Mr.  Scorum  would  doubtless  have  diwnisBed 
any  other  person  who  had  &iled  as  William  had 
done;  but  several  instances  had  occurred  in 
which  his  knowledge  of  languages  had  been  of 
decided  benefit  to  the  firm,  and  Mr.  Soorum 
could  not  help  admiring  a  man  who  could  bring 
money  to  the  firm  in  a  manner  impossible  to  * 
himself  William  therefore  was  retainedf  be- 
cause it  was  very  probable  that  in  a  short  time 
his  acquirements  would  be  brought  into  play 
tlirough  his  incessant  diligence,  and  would  do 
the  firm  more  benefit  than  his  present  awkward- 
ness or  bashfulness  could  injure  it  William 
was  glad  to  find  himself  safe  at  his  desk,  and 
fisincied  that  Simpson  had  mistaken  or  mis- 
represented the  character  of  Scorum  and  his 
master,  since  he  had  not  only  not  been  tui^oed 
out  of  doors  as  had  been  prophesied,  but  had  pot 
received  an  ill  word  worthy  of  notice.  When, 
however,  the  young  gentlemen  were  again  in 
their  dormitory  preparing  for  their  short  night's 
rest,  the  subject  was  renewed,  and  after  ex- 
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preflsing  their  wonder  at  the  unparalleled 
leniency  shewn  to  William,  the  whole  of  the 
jMmg  gentlemen  asserted,  in  the  most  positive 
saaner,  that  if  he  failed  agiun  his  expulsion 
would  be  a  matter  of  positive  certainty. 

It  WBB  not  with  any  very  violent   pleasure, 
ilwrefiH^,  that  William  received  orders  the  next 
iioninig  to  take  some  goods  to  the  house  of  a 
\ia,  Buigeas,  in  Berkeley-street,  a  gentleman 
m1  to  be  a  solicitor,  whose  offices  were  in 
[Ihe  city.     It  was  indeed  with  a  heart  fiill  of  the 
mst  dismal  forebodings  that  he  took  the  packet 
mi  his  shoulder,  and  marched  out  on  the  advon- 
fsre,  armed  with  his  yard  measure.     Like  all 
;  Ae  rest  of  mankind  that  know  lawvers,  he  did 
M  like  them ;  but  rather  felt  that  being  sent 
'to  one  of  them  was  an  omen  that  could  not 
Jy  mean  any  good  to  himself.     He  went 
usual  to  the  kitchen-door,   when  he  found 
flat  Mr.  Burgess  was  evidently  not  a  man  of 
ion,    since   the   door   was   opened  to   him 
»ut  delay,  and  himself  and  his  packet  im- 
mediately ushered  into  a  room  where  Mr.  Bur- 
was  sitting — a  man  of  a  rather  advanced 
kgd,  dressed  in  a  plain  black  suit,  with  a  ficicc 
Di^er  better  than  those  of  lawyers  generally 
UBy  since,   instead  of  cunning,  trickery,   and 
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cruelty^  it  expressed  merely  shrewdness,  hard- 
ness^ and  carefulness* 

*^  Put  down  your  pack,  young  man,  And  opM' 
it,"  said  Mr.  Burgess ;  "  my  ivife  S^ill  be  down   j 
m  a  mmute. 

William  laid  the  packet  on  the  ground^  and 
began  to  unfasten  the  strinjg  aboAft  it;  hdt 
coming  to  a  knot  which  w^^tibletom'e  tdliitf 
nails,  he  took  his  scissors  from  his  w^dstbdlK 
pocket,  and  was  applying  it  *t6 'the  striii^  When 
Mr.  Burgess  sprang  from  th'd  dbair,  fan^iip'td' 
him,  and,  confronting  him,  cried,  witli  a  load 
voice — '*  You  infernal  scoundrel !— ^what  thlB 
devil  are  you  about  ?'* 

^^  I  was  about  to  cut  the  string  round  tfay 
packet,**  William  answered. 

"  Cut  the  string ! — ^whose  string  T^  cried  iSr* 
Buigess,  in  violent  wrath ;  "and  who  docs  the* 
string  belong  to  ?  you — ^you — — '" 

"  The  string  belongs  to  Mr.  Wiggins,  1 
believe,"  William  replied. 

**  And  how  dare  you  cut  your  mastoids  string  f 
Would  you  dare  destroy  the  property  coinmittcd*^ 
to  your  care?"  .    .-^ 

«  This  string,"  William  replied;  **  I  ^fcked 
up  from  the  floor  of  the  shop."  ' 

"  And  what  if  you  did  ?"  firmly  demanded 
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the  lawyer;  ^/  if  .you  saw  a  five-pound  note  on 
my  carpet,  do  you  think  you  have  a  right  to 
pick  it  ifp,  aifd  pi^t,  it .  in  your  pocket  ?  No, 
vrj  .Jf ,  SMpJi  a  piece  of  string  was  trodden 
mider  foot,  it  only  shews  that  yoiA*  master  has 
vasteiul  servant^  for  it  as  much  belongs  to  him 
^.any  shilling  in  his  purse.  It  is  your  master's 
Bjjjiefty^  sir.;    and!  say,  put  your  teeth  and 

,  iy^JIiaia  again  put  his  teeth  and  nails  to  it ; 

bilt  ^tbe.knot  resisting  his  efforts,  he  looked 

np,  in  Mr*  Burgess's  face,  saying,    <^My  time 

al^o  belongs  to  my  master,  sir;  and  I  am  so 

w^tin   as   to  believe  that  I  can  employ   it  in   a 

wmj.  notor^  profitable  to  liim  than  in  picking  out 

thjg  knot,"  when  he  quietly  inserted  the  scis* 

!  aonb     cut    the    knot,    and    spread    o\>en    his 

**  What  the  devil ! — "  shouted  Mr,  Burgess, 
af  be  ^aw  the  ^ssors  employed ;  and  when  he 
9KW  the  package  open,  he  continued,  in  a  milder 
^ime^.-:.^/  You  ought  to  have  waited  until  I  had 
'^  Vy^^^^  remark.     But  pray,  young  man, 

long  have  you  been  a  drai)er  ?" 
jSk^bo^t  a  month,"  William  replied. 


**  Ah  !   I  thought  so;   follow  me,"  was  the 
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Mr.  Burgess  led  the  way  into  a  kind  of  store- 
room,  where,  pointing  to  a  row  of  balls  of 
string  hanging  on  the  wall,  he  asked,  *^Can 
you  tell,  young  man,  what  those  are  ?" 

"  They  seem  to  me,"  William  replied,  **to  be 
balls  of  string.'^ 

*^  You  are  right,"  the  lawyer  replied,  **  and 
learn  from  me  how  they  came  there.  Sir,  I 
have  been  in  business  thirty  years,  and  never 
in  my  life  cut  a  string ;  I  always  used  my  teeth 
and  nails,  sir.  See,  they  are  all  ticketed— one 
foot,  two  feet,  three  feet,  and  so  on.  All  these 
I  have  unwound  from  packages;  and,  sir,  if  I 
ever  wanted  a  piece  of  string,  I  unrolled  a  ball 
consisting  of  pieces  the  nearest  in  length  to  what 
I  required,  until  I  came  to  the  exact  length; 
for  I  never  cut  away  an  inch,  or  left  an  inch  to 
be  tucked  in,  for  the  last  thirty  yearn.  Sir,  I 
have  made  thirty  thousand  pounds,  and  I  diould 
not  have  made  one  pound  if  I  had  not  deter- 
mined never  to  waste  a  bit  of  string.     Follow 


me. 


Mr.  Burgess  led  the  way  back  to  the  room 
whence  they  had  come,  when  he  rang  for  lundi, 
and  opened  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  sat  down  with 
William  to  drink  it, 

'<  Young  man,"  said  Mr.  Buigess,  ''  there's 
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something  about  you  that  I  like.  If  you  have 
not  gained  a  clear  idea  of  economy,  you  have 
some  decision  and  coolness,  which  are  essential 
qualities  to  a  man  who  has  to  fight  his  way 
through  life.  But,  let  me  tell  you,  that  a  man 
who  would  cut  his  master^s  string  needlessly, 
would  rob  his  till ;  and  there  is  only  a  difference 
of  ifegree  between  destroying  a  piece  of  useful 
string  and  a  bank  note.  If  you  have  to  make 
a  living,  you  must  take  care  of  the  small  things 
as  well  as  the  large  ones — that's  how  I  got  on, 
sir.  But  you  say  you  have  been  a  draper  only 
a  month;  let  me  hear  how  that  is  to  be  ac- 
ooonted  for." 

WiUiam  gave  a  short  abstract  of  the  adven- 
tures which  have  been  described  at  length  in 
the  foregoing  pages,  to  which  Mr.  Burgess  lis- 
tened with  some  interest,  and  replied, 

*^  Ah,  I  see,  young  man,  you  will  never  make  a 
fortune  in  London  !  You  don't  know  the  value  of 
a  piece  of  string,  and  it  is  too  late  to  learn  now. 
You  ought  to  have  come  to  London  sooner,  and 
with  less  money  in  your  pocket  If  you  had 
had  only  one  sixpence  in  the  world  when  you 
passed  by  Hyde  Park  comer,  you  never  would 
have  cut  a  piece  of  string,  and  might  have  had 
some  pounds  in  a  savings'  bank  by  this  time. 
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Fill  your  glass,  sir.  Yes,  sir,  I  can  tell  jou,  yoa* 
might  have  laid  the  ground-work  of  a  fixrtmie 
before  now." 

'^  But,''  WilUam  asked,  ^^  do  you  not  conader 
that  the  time  occupied  in  picking  a  knot  may 
be  of  more  value  than  the  string  contained  id 
the  knot  ?"  , 

^'  By  no  means,  young  man,"  Mr.  Bmgf  j 
replied ;  ^^  no  man  ever  lost  by  unpicking  a^ 
knot.  No  man  is  so  incessantly  employed  bol' 
he  could  make  up  for  time  spent  in  this  way  to- 
avoid  waste ;  and  you  are  to  consider,  too,  thit . 
you  cannot  answer  for  what  may  happen  a  teWi 
minutes  hence,  while,  in  picking  a  knot,  yoi 
know  you  are  usefully  employing  the  present 
moment.  No  man,  sir,  that  would  cut  a  kadi 
would  earn  a  fortune.  Look  at  the  men  wbtf 
have  come  into  London  as  beggars,  and 
wards  made  fortunes — they  were  men  i»fcl 
never  cut  a  string ;  and  of  myself  I  may  sqy 
that  if  I  had  set  out  in  life  with  cutting  knoltf, 
instead  of  untying  them,  I  should  be  as  poor 
you  are." 

William  had  many  fears,  during  this 
dialogue,  that  he  should  have  no  better 
than  he  had  had  the  day  before,  since  the 
terity  of  the  gentleman's  rebukes,  and  his  veiy 
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Strict  economy,  implied  the  very  reverse  of  a 
liberal  disposition ;  but  just  as  the  lawyer  had 
uttered  the  words  which  were  last  quoted,  Mrs. 
Buigess  entered  the  room,  and  dcisdred  to  see 
an  account  of  the  articles  William  had  brought, 
which,  when  she  saw,  she  was  contented  with, 
and  said  she  would  keep  the  whole.  Mr.  Burgess 
banded  over  the  money,  and  William  gkve  a 
receipt,  when  the  old  lawyer  said — "  Now,  then, 
let  us  finish  the  bottle." 

"  No,  I  thank  you,"  William  replied,  with  a 
smile,  "  my  time  belongs  to  my  master ;  and  I 
believe  that  if  I  spend  my  time  in  drinking 
wine  before  dinner,  I  shall  find  very  little 
leisure  to  put  in  practice  your  advice  to  cut  all 
my  knots  in  future.^ 

"Well,  well,  young  man!"  Mr.  Burgess  re- 
plied ;  "  you  have  perseverauco  *  and  honesty, 
and  I  like  you  for  it,  and  when  you  come  here 
again  I  shall  have  another  talk  with  you.  Good 
morning  to  you." 

Mr.  Scorum's  countenance  cleared  when 
William  handed  him  over  the  money  for  his 
package  of  goods,  and  he  encouraged  Idth  .^th 
the  hope  of  becoming  a  good  tradesmaa;  and, 
it  may  be  observed^  that  in  the  few  times  after- 
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wards,  when  William  went  out  to  fiimilies,  his 
success  was  equal  to  that  of  the  ETerage  of 
young  men,  and  Mr.  Sconim,  therefore,  had 
not  reason  to  doubt  his  address  behind  the 
counter. 
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CHAPTER  VUI. 


It  has  been  said  that  William  Herbert  had  not, 
during  the  month  which  he  had  spent  at  the 
Wellington  House,  personally  witnessed  any- 
thing which  made  him  doubt  the  excellence  of 
the  parties  who  had  rule  over  him ;  but  a  day 
or  two  after  his  visit  to  Mr.  Bui^ess,  a  circum- 
stance occurred  which  by  no  means  gained  his 
admiration.  A  complaint  was  raised  against  one 
of  the  young  gentlemen  behind  the  counter, 
on  account  of  an  alleged  diflFerence  of  a  few 
shillings  between  the  amount  of  the  bills  he 
had  sent  up  to  the  clerk,  and  some  hundreds 
of  pounds'  worth  of  goods  which  had  been  en- 
trusted to  his  special  care  for  sale ;  although  it 
ought  to  be  stated  that  objections   had  been 
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previously  made  against  the  y6ttnfg  mani  on  the 
ground  that,  though  a  wcll-incaning,  benefit 
]>erson,  he  liad  not,  in-'sellitlg  fate'  goods^  dis- 
played a  sufficient  quantity"  of  ^  that  pussioiuile 
jidmiration  and  persuasive  eloquence,  which  all 
drajx^rs  consider  all  their  gooQb  ftb  riehly  de- 
serN'c.  On  the  morning  ^fter  tlii^  eomplaint 
liad  been  made,  n  lai^er  gatkering  than  usual  of 
the  young  gentlemen  of  thcr  escaUisbment  took 
place  at  family  prayer^  when'MK  Wiggins  aiiigled 
out  the  person  complaiticd'of^'-'aiidi  addfotttd 
him,   in    the    presence^  of 'lAie  'ooibpatiyi,    as 

follows :"-^ —  ■      ■     !   ■■       '>m\>\'   ..    r:    I..,  jiTi/, 

^' Mr.  Dopson,  inibrmatioik  hab  beovi^idoil^ 
veyed  to  me  that  a  defici^ttcy  of  'ideTenl 
shillings  exists  betw^n  yMurfatfOOHDt  audi  that 
cf  the  clerks,  resjiectittg  the'liti^nsMld  atiyotfr 
coiui tcr.  Now,  though  God  fbtbiU  dial  I  ahMld 
be  uncharitable  in  my  opinions,  dad>di€ftefi>re'I 
do  not  suppose  you  areVlishonegtj'yety^idt  of 
regard  to  the  respectabili^  Of' this' esMiHbli^ 
menti  I  cannot  suffer  thiffciitsuaMaace  to(4)A 
passed  over."  ■"="•     '■.'■'.:i.'''       i.-.v 

'^  I  am  sure  I  know  nothibg  abotit  it^'' 'iriiwri^i* 
percd  DopB<m.  ■■'■'   •-'    '    ■••"      •' 

*'  I  don't  say  you  do^^^Vrab-tho^'iiEpfi^;' '•!*«* in 
an  establishment  like  this,  it  is  necessary  to  be 


oxact)  andiPQbodjp  who  doesjwrQog,  n^^WnariJay? 
ever  -ihin]^  of  confessing  iu" 
-  rf^  No^"  interrupted  Mr.  Scxwrum;  "qven  the 
young-geiptleniaii  that  wje^ .  jtraaspoilied  denied,  tp 

►1^*  WeU,  Mr-  DopBon/'said  JVIr,  Wiggins,- »f';W0 
wiah  to.  deal  leniently  yfith  you ;  and»(therefore» 
tf  youfdoiDOt  §uit  ua,.Mr,  Seorura  will  pay  you 
a  day  I9  wage$^  taod  y<>u  willleave  at  pnoe*'' 
.  ,flLeave  J-r^I  bi^e  never. /robbed  i:you  of  .a 
fiyrthing,'' Dopson  cried  aghast*     _(..,    .11 ;    . 

"I  don't  say  you  have^7  Mr.:  Wiggins,  replied 
with  great  mildness ;  ^^  I  leave  it  to  the  Searcher 
o£  Hearta  £ut  I  musli  pce8erve-.t;hei  piuity  of 
mj.eatablishmeoCi     [  „.     . 

i...1^It  ifi  a  very  hard /thing /lo.  be  turned,  ,w^ 
lA.  thi9  way,*!  Dopson  said  iq.de^paii:;,  'VbiH^ 
^(^tlpnien,  if  I  must. go,  1  hope  yon  will,  gi.ye 
|ne:a.charaoteiv ''-.!...,.'  •  .,.,  ,•;,  ,„  .,  ,.. 

:..^S  Why,  M!:--Tnar^Dopson,.  I  sh«uWi  *be  r  happy 
t«i4?eadeFyou  any  aasistance. in  my  powers  bi^ 
I<jim  arfHiDscienUous.maQ,  :and  hqw  cai|  Igiy^e 
you  a  character  considering  the  rQason^..w)^ 
y(iM,,areteawng.ufl,?L;j .o...i  1    ,,  ,    ..;.   i 

"But,  sir,  I  am  innocent!"  Jjtopsoq  f;jj^ 
*f.Biwr  G^d'RiSftkpijsiic.havci  mer>cy,oi>  ,9^^r-|-con- 
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sider,  sir,'  thai!  I  mtist  be'  fotUly  ruiniM'if  Tou 
refuse  me  a  character  I"  -  ^ '  •' 

'Te  is  quite  itnpossibte,  'Mil*  IM{ibdn/Uider 
the  circumstances,  vtnd'I  Anr  fiKMrf' it!  ii^Do^  fot'I 
have  Chiistiari  feelings  to^cttdb  ^li.  Bl«*«itolft, 
Mr.  Dopbon,  j^m  cakiffioi!"a1te^' my^  >d<ftermittii* 
tiott,  fonnded  as  it  is  Ail  cori^ctitki.-*^ '  ♦     "  '  •»  • « 

'  -  "  But  cbnsidef ,  sir  *  <**ibd  l*6^p^j  ^liB  ejfea 
fflKng  With  tears— "cbtisM«fS  siiMI'bejJyoui^ 
my  poor  rbothet^,  I  amber  oiliy'iefliUdv'imH  i^e 
has  ^t  no  other  fribnd'iti  tihl^  W(kid  bttt^'nte, 
aiidif  yoii  turn  me  away  witbj)^t"ti'idbaract^, 
you  will  break  her  heairt  hs  'twill  Hb  riin'mei"'- 

"I  ban\  help  that>'^Mft' Wiggins' 'ifepBcd; 
'<  you  ought  to  have  looked  to  thai"  I  'dulil  Met 
justly  witli  th^  assiisttoi:;^'  of'grticc^  tail<y^ 
must  take  the  conteqUettc^.^  '  Then- Mfip^&g 
t6w^s  the  company  al»ecfabled,"!My;' Wiggins 
coritiuued — ^*  At  such  a  time  asrthi^  yotn^^geti- 
flem^,  it'isj  highly  prtJp«t  that'yda  slkrald'be 
t^m^ded  of  "^our  dufy,  fifMl'Ikdliitf  it  Hk^^shsr 
riable  rtllcf  t6  endeavour'to'  inipifr^Q  tl^- widtCid- 
n^  of 'mijf'  one  of  my'asi^catttil  *dA-fhe  biiflM 

'  of  the  vest '  Rit  this  pikpo^,  •Mh-'Jiibber'liBs 
kindly  consentied  to  cdnil^  'ettid'' Addl^  yoti; 
and  I  trust  jiVnl  Will  <^y>«!H^t  atn^nti^iW^bis 


a/eihfMrt||tip%.  ^<<4  <let wit i^ipk  I  deeply,  in  j<)ur 

hearts."  ■  ,  .-  .;:•.,...■.  ...  ,.,     .,  =  } . 

i.iJdr,  Jatibef  tb^ti  ^Dooe^.i^pcl!  bfkvi|[^  snM^thed 

\)m  long  tlui^Uack  hair i oyer bi^JoT^h^  Vf^th 

tlb^ipi^  of  .his  l^^i,  audb^mmei;!  *w;9i  cir  tjxwe 

.JWiGBi.r^Bda^  te»(iiof  gcriptwe,  om  the.pui^i^- 

ment  of  di^boQQS^y^, ,  aod  qzhooirtqd.!}]^  bearers. 

-But  JuB  ^loq^edt  addr^ss^.jboweireirw^Ui^.might 

Ji>e,.#dapte|i  t0,  apoompUsh  its  purpese, . stiT^^k 

j.WilUami)Heirbei7t  as  ^Qi^^bat..iUDLJMSt.aad  ud- 

lUsigroHnd^pviorkitlie  absolute. gpi^t  of  poor  Qpp- 
aatxr  which,  seemed  by  po ;  means;  certain*     Tbe 
|p9i()i;felk]iw  appeared  ready,  to  sipk  to  the  earth 
J  4iii$h$me,  wbile  J4>«  «hibberHBi4di%S8ed,him^  a 
:]Jbard9DKed>6ione]?5.and  wam^  bjs  fellows  by  bis 
•.leMRiple;  and  it  was  in  a  state, of  un^onsciops- 
fOess  that /he  sank  on  bis.  knees  \^i;th  the  rest, 
.,(svbep  ,the  person  said,  ^f  .Let, /us- pray,*!  wf^b 
,.tuis|ied  out  to.  be  ,a  meap^io^i  p|:eaB9ing,,.j(q€re 
..jeW^ely  to  tbie^  du^t  the  be;^  o£,^?  ypuoig  ^^ifMi, 
.jgioce  the  prayer , consisted  ^,  petitipps  for,.^e 
jl^ibrmation  of  aeertain  impepitent  ,crii{^in4in 
ijthe  vCompaqy^  and  for  the  pre^r7«tiQn .  af  ^e 
iTeet  fivmi .following  4a  his  stepa^-  ,.Wh/Bp,.^|^s 
.i^remonywaa  eq^ed,  M^-iiScorpip  s^id  to, Wil- 
liam, ^*  You  will  go  down  to  the  shop  immedi- 
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atcly,  and  take  Mr^  Dopoon'si.j^ac^}  4Uid-«Qj 
Hissistance  you  may  want^yoUiCaA  get  firom  tbe 
otberB«  ..  The   parcel  an4i window.  businesB^ia 
most  pa,rticular ;   but  tbeyfll  Aoon,  put  ;you  /  in . 
the  way  of  it"  i..-i.  '.  ;:.j'p--ri  •-  /ii..«ji.i 

William  weat  down  and  took  his.'pUioerbei! 
himl  tlpie  counter,  not  iJ^getkeir-  pleasctd  vitbi 
theicvents  of  tlie  morning),  He  WW  nither.,disn 
posed  to  admire  Mr.  Wiggizis'B,  eUrict  11006817' 
and  care  ibr  the  morals  oil  the.  young  laiea  under 
him,,  but  considered  tbatrthopei)¥ir|j^  had  in 
this  case  been  practised  at  dac^.jejcpeMe  of  Dop-i 
soUj  whose  guilt  had  not  been;dea^onsti!atied  t» 
his  conviction ;  and  he  decidedly  disapproved  j^f 
the  tone  adopted  towards  bitii).)by:. Mr.  Jabber^, 
which,  seemed  calculated  oai|^r*to.iiiround  his 
feelings^  and  hold  hiu^/Up  tiQ..c)ie  iiatred  of  his 
funpcr  companions.    .        ,.,;;,  ,.i  .  .  ; 

But  this  rising  discontQqt  .iY^,f^a:lai4  for 
awhile  at  rqst  by  the  influ:^.  of  pustomers,  and* 
the  necessity  of  giving  all  hi^;  ^ttoation  .to  Ims« 
own  .dep$|rtment  of  )^  bufiness^  XbeM^f^. 
pa^s^d.aw^y  pleasantly  !9jift9^gb»itiaA'  be.ifowdtj 
sufficipx^jt  wqrk:  to  keppJlu|qj^^'v<W»ta^tJjfti«W-ij 
plvycd:  but,flpjC,.w.  tY^o,ffriq|g,i|>jjthjs  fijpti^yii 
of,  pguntcrr,liuw^  puffri^^d ,  ]ti^,^f^  goH  4flalil  • 
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of  «rtieli98  ta  Hhidj  v/ho  had  a  servant  r^txth  hery 
smA  l«yi»g  them  on' the  eounter  in  readmess  to 
makeinio'^  pai^l  whfenthe^rder  wa*  fini^h^V 
they  werefiBlade^ 'tip 'by  another  8ho)>ttittri;  wh6 
rapidly  substituted  other  articles  of  iimiter^aj^ 
pearaaw^fr'ito'  th<«fe'\Wrtch  he   had  8oKb''"Tfiie 
onh&t  ibirig''«^htdfi  pozrfed  him  tvas,' thaft;  a!tet* 
he  'had'fettred  a'4ady>  who  had  ito  «feHi[ln*J 
wlfh»  Bofci^  »g6odB  Wbifch  she  said'yhe  "wbttlff 
httMt  <<^ak¥y-' hbmei   ahothet'    sbopiriah^Mc^m^^ 
u{^  aUdf  i  req¥i^di«d '  td '  be*  allowed  to  ■  Stod '  them:  - 
'Hurf  kite  tadyiWoutA  not  pertoit,  as  shig  teid' 
sb^  k?<Ariri 'take  them  •  with  the  gr^at^t  cori^- ' 
vteaJetKJ^J'j'lbit^*  ay  -ihe  shopmah  waxed  itibi^  • 
ptb&Aiv^'aA'^e'AsL&f  app^ri^d  more!  determined'' 
DOC  td4t«i>iible' '  thc!^;  arid  'at  lehgth  t^ffenf  so^  ft^' 
a»!tb  Wsderffef' her  ithat  il'Wiw  a  riite  oP  ther-^itia^'^ 
blishment  never  to  allow  a  lady  to  beiborthfetttifl' 
with  ^^bibids^piirchiBtted  there,  she  at  length  wk- 
8^€^' Md  ^^{>rebsiifg  her  thanks  fbt^  theu''^^^ 
liMtiesB,  *Mt^ht'''i^sCfy'  fblldwed  by  a"^^hty{iHiart^' 
bettrfmg^ '  'the   par<?el.' '    Now,  duribg'  'fflrifi ' '  little  ' 
alteWtttiottl  Willittet  had  observed  a  ybtitig  ^aftfM 
at  rtbotb^t»^dtihtcrittft!ki'figtip'a  pftcklet'cfertijyo^^"^ 
of .Attidri  s^knltig^  th^  cbutrtei^art '  'of  ihxM'  i 
thfiit^Kdy  hfiA  'bdti^ti  '^hiidh  JfhVA^dlatfeiy '  Wt^' ' 
sWimd  «d<^rt^'^^' Noting  tn'an'  tWk^^^^tf*^ 
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carried  into  the  street  After  a  few  minutes, 
the  latter  young  gentleman  retmned,  bearing 
a  parcel  which  he  laid  before  William,  and 
which,  when  he  opened  it,  be  found  to  be  the 
very  parcel  he  had  sent  out  In  obedience  to 
his  instructions,  he  put  the  articles  on  the 
shelves  whence  he  had  taken  them ;  but  during 
the  remainder  of  the  day  was  puzzled  to  com- 
prehend the  meaning  of  this  transaction. 

At  night,  however,  when  the  young  gentle- 
men were  preparing  for  bed,  William  had  an 
opportunity  of  learning  the  meaning  of  what  he 
had  witnessed ;  since,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
subjects  so  interesting  to  all  assembled  would 
be  very  elaborately  discussed  and  ezpbdned. 
Nobbles  made  some  remark  on  the  expulsion  of 
Dopson,  when  William  asked  if  they  did  not 
consider  that  he  had  been  haitUy  treated. 

"Why,  'tis  hard  on  Dopson  himself  to  be 
sure,**  Simpson  replied ;  **  but  then  you  see  'tis 
all  his  own  fault  or  his  mother's;'  You  see,  when 
a  woman  ha'n't  got  but  ofie  son,  thte  always 
wants  to  make  a  gentlemaii  df  hiifnS  at  bnc^  and 
so  apprentices  him  to  a  draper^ '.  Tbef  don't 
consider  whether  theyte  ctat  OutffoP  itr^amo; 
but  whether  tbcyVc  got  good  tal6iit9br:wtet]ier 
•they  haven -t,  they  must  bei  madogernktnezi^C 


TBK  HE«aBWT5. 


1  v«  known 


e.  grMttrs, 


many  fcllowB  in  Otis  bcnit-tio- 
t(oul>t  ivould  have  isadc  very 
bitikltrs,  o 


I,  or  ironmoBgcn, 


:>.diu]g»  of  ihat  kiiiU ;    aad,  I.oril  lleM  ;ou, 
were  Kooil  for  outliiiig  M  <lrapvr&.     U  u  a 
.  pit;  people  should  be  so  Hinbttioii^,  A&d 
(Kttcic  lu  thir^  in  ihcirown  sjKuir,  'cauw'tia 
9  IouimI  out  is  the  liMif^^Mn,  aaU  tlwjr  get 
out  for  it;   and  tliout<U  'lui  hard  op  > 
;  man,  whal'a  to  1j«  doue  if  [leople  wont 
I  tbcir  bosinvw?     WliM  do  you  think,  peo- 
^  should  kweji  'em  for  ?" 
S'Bttt  w«  not  Dopsou  woll  ftcquuiDi«d  with 
febbAineasl'"  Williaiii  iiiqiurcd. 
'  Do  you  think.  Wiggins  would  have  turned 
>  nuray  if  hi'  wa« ':"'  B»id  Mr.  Nd[>ble«. 

undsratood,*  .rcf4i«d  WilliAn,  "  ihBl  lie 
ed^becAose  bo  was  suspected  .o£  dis- 


tHai  ha!  ha  I — he  I.  he  I  ho  P  .wa»  tlie  re- 
i^froia  cvwy  person  in  the  room,  li<lt.  in 
btunddr  tWM.  iiiicc<  Unghing  «rae  not  allowed 
■^he  ^^Uo^iMi  ilouao. 

I  eeV  yoiL  whitt  it  if,"  ciuJd  8iiu)»(MV  when 

^-itad  T«oorurcd.l\i.<i^nvili.,i  r  I'lli  be  baugod  if 

;bt>  tbora  was  ftuyltody  Jn  town  i  who  was 

L«ofE^iD.«i)}i  tKrtUiog  aboiU' «  mtiD  ^SiCan.lslk 

rnch  and  Dutch,  and  all  that.     Why.  Her- 
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bcrt^  Wiggins  and  Scorum  knew  very  well  as 
Dopson  never  robbed  'em  of  a  farthing ;  they^d 
ha'  pulled  him  up  before  the  beaks  in  a  moment 
if  he  had  T 

"  Why  did  they  dismiss  him,  then  ?** 

^^  For  the  same  reason  as  they  dismiss  all  the 
young  gents,  'cause  they  don't  suit  Dopson 
was  bashful,  and  used  to  talk  about  honesty; 
and  therefore  was  not  a  first-rate  salesman,  and 
so  Scorum  turned  him  away  to  put  you  in  his 
place;  for  the  truth  is,  you  know,  Herbert, 
you're  a  good-looking  fellow,  and  I  should  think 
would  do  a  good  deal  of  business  with  the  old 
ladies  at  your  counter." 

William  did  not  notice  this  compliment,  but 
a^ked  in  wonder  —  "  Why  was  not  the  true 
reason  assigned  for  dismissing  Dopson  Y* 

"  Oh,"  quoth  Simpson,  "  Mr.  Wiggins  always 
takes  the  opportunity,  when  he  turns  away  a 
young  man,  to  give  the  rest  of  us  a  lecture  libout 
honesty,  from  Old  Jabber.''  •  j 

'^  Well,'*  said  William^.  ^^  there  acemsi  to  me 
to  be  something  so  monstrously  unjust  and  cmel 
about  this  transaction,  as  you  >  describe.  St^  4jiat  I 
cannot  believe  any  humflmbeingiwould  be-guihy 
of  it,  much  less  upright  aiu^  worthy  men^rjas-Mr. 
Wiggins  and  Mr.  Scorum."  : 

"  Oh,  ah  !  to  be  sure,"  Simpson  replied,  with 
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a  peculiar  look  of  humour;  "very  upright  worthy 
men,  is  Wiggins  and  Scorum,  and  you'll  find  it 
some  day,  I'll  be  bound.'* 

As  Mr.  Simpson  said  this,  William  was  sur- 
prised to  see  a  broad  grin  spread  over  the  coun- 
tenance of  every  person  in  the  room,  which 
created  in  his  mind  some  strange  and  undefinable 
suspicions,  when  what  had  happened  at  his 
counter  in  the  past  day  occurred  to  his  mind, 
as  though  in  some  measure  connected  with  them, 
and  he  asked  the  meaning  of  what  he  had  wit- 
nessed. 

"  Why,  Mr.  Herbert,"  inquired  Simpson, 
"  didn't  Scorum  instruct  you  in  the  counter- 
business  ?" 

"  The  counter-business !  why,  now  you  men- 
tion it,  I  remember  that  he  said  something 
about  it  He  told  me  the  young  gentlemen 
would  instruct  me  in  it." 

"Well,  you  know,  in  course,  that  all  our 
ticketed  prices  are  gammon  ?" 

"  What,  do  you  mean  that  they  are  fictitious? 
I  was  not  aware  of  it." 

*<  Well,  •  you  know  it  now.  Of  coiu-sc  we 
can't  sell  by  those  prices,  as  we  always  mark 
thk^  goods  twenty  per  cent,  under  prime  cost. 
This,  you  see,  is  only  for  a  draw.    .  Peoplct-se^s 
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slap-up  articles  in  the  windows  and  abont  the 
shop,  marked  at  astonishing  low  figures,  and 
they  come  in  for  what  they  want,  expecting 
everything  beside  is  as  cheapu  Bat  if  the 
person  fixed  her  mind  on  the  ticketed  things, 
all  you've  got  to  do  is  to  persuade  them  that 
other  articles,  which  you  shew  them,  are  of 
better  (|uality,  and  then  you'll  do  very  welL 
But  if  the  customer  is  an  obstinate  fool,  and 
will  have  the  veiy  things  with  the  tickets  on 
them,  and  you  have  no  means  of  persuading,  or 
no  other  things  just  handy,  you  will  do  up  die 
things  on  the  counter,  and  another  young  gent 
will  change  them  for  things  which  we  can  get  a 
profit  out  of  at  such  a  price.  Why,  didn't  you 
see  Hickson  a-putting  a  piece  of  black  silk  in  the 
parcel  this  morning,  instead  of  the  one  you 
sold?" 

^^  Is  this  all  true  ?"  William  asked,  in  amase- 
ment 

"True!"  cried  Simpson,  "to  be  sure  it  is. 
It  is  what  we  do  every  day — we  could  not  keep 
our  places  without  it" 

"  And  do  you  not  consider  it  very  dishonest  7* 

"  Why  a — Mr.  Nobbles — ^what  do  you  say? 
The  fact  is  this,  Mr.  Herbert,  it's  aU  honest 
enough  in  the  way  of  trade.     We  can't  afford  to 
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loia  riutwi  for  a  ponnd  that  coit  us  thiily  sbil- 

fiBgi^  ind  therefore^  when  a  person  takes  a  liking 

to  one  with  that  mark,  we  are  obliged  to  manage 

n  tt  not  to  lose  anything  by  it,  and  so  put  in  a 

tteen  diilling.oDe  instead.     To-day  you  were 

tatbg  a  lady  go  away  with  the  parcel  she  had 

koght,  when  Hickaon  tried  to  get  it  left,  and 

liien  she  went  away,  with  one  of  our  gents 

ftUowing  with  the  parcel,  Hickson  was  obliged 

tD  Rod  a  fellow  after  with  a  packet  of  articles  of 

the  same  kind  to  exchange  for  the  other  on  the 

ij,  by  which  the  firm  could  get  a  little  profit." 

''I  did  not  suppose  such  villany  was  prac- 
tised in  the  world,"  said  William. 

"Villany  T  exclaimed  Simpson,  in  surprise  ; 

"lasiiure  you  the  young  gentlemen  in  this  es- 

tablidnnentare  as  respectable  as  any  that  I  know, 

ttd  Wi^ins  and  Scorum  are  really  as  good  fel- 

Inra  as  we  generally  tn^et  with  in  tlie  trade,  and 

I  am  sure  would  not  cheat  anybody  out  of  a 

'irtfaing^  unless  in  the  way  of  trade— which  is 

ia4]ann,'dr  they  wonld  not  have  such  a  precious 

lot  of  prayers  said  over  :ns(L     They're  &  Httle 

ikBp  itrith  their  young  gents^i  to  be«ure,  but 

'  Aat's  tfaeiit  only  fault'    Bilt  abdut  this  window 

JKBHieia,  wo  don't  fN'te  people  to  come  into  the 

shop;  we  only  put  up  low  prices  to  persuade 
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'em ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  weVe  a 
going  to  sell  at  a  loss.  No,  we  sell  them  iffait' 
we  can-  get  a  profit  out  of,  like  sjky  ^tbfSt  ison- 
cem'  in  the  trade.  All  houses  del  the  same  Mr' 
oiirs,  and  if  you  or  I  wa6  to  ta(ke'«i'cMK!eA  tU^{ 
morrbw,  we  should  do  tho  same^^^-fcr  jt*«  fdi^ottf'i 
way  of  carrying  oil  business.  '  Beside^  <pitofd^  atf '' 
keeps  shops  must  sell  as  much  as  they*ekai"kilt^ 
it's -p^opl^^s  own  ilaults  If  the;^'re' tot^dtti^-ti^* 
Nobbles  ?  Do  you-  think  they'd  do  ub^?— Mlh 
they.'    People  should  learn  tobe  awake:^         'i'' 

«  Well,  if  all  that  you  tell  mc  be  true,**  WiP* 
liaiii  replied,  "  this  establishment  is  carried  on 
by  a  system  of  monstrous  fraud." 

"  All,  I  should  like  to  hear  you  tell  Wiggins 
or  Scorum  so,  eh.  Popples?'*  rejoined  Simpson. 
**  They  would  soon  walk  you  after  Dopson.'* 

"  I  would  tell  them  so  this  moment,  if  neces- 
sary ;  and  I  will  tell  them  so  if  I  discover,  to  my 
own  conviction,  that  you  have  told  me  the  bare 
fact" 

"  Well,  you  will  have  an  opportunity  soon ; 
for  people  asks  for  things  out  of  the  window 
every  hour,  and  none  of  them's  for  sale — 
they  re  all  ticketed  articles."  ^ 

**  If  I  am  asked  for  an  article  out  of  the  win*    j 
dow,"  William  replied, "  when  I  am  sening  there,     \ 
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I  shaQ  certainly  sell  it  at  the  marked  price,  in 
defiance  of  every  one." 

*^  Well,  well  r  cried  Simpson,  jumping  into 
bed,  ^  we  ihaU  see,  my  boy.  Only,  I  must  tell 
joa,  if  you  do,  we  shan't  have  the  pleasure  of 
your  company  much  longer — eh,  Nobbles?  But, 
*iim  my  maxim  to  do  just  as  the  fmn  expects, 
and  take  care  of  my  own  pocket — eh,  Popples  ? 
what  do  you  say  to  that  ?  People  should  keep 
dbeir  eyes  open  when  tliey  spend  their  money. 
m  be  hanged  if  anybody  'ud  ever  do — me  — 
— brown." 
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CHAPTER.  IX...  :  .„:  ■...,„„. 

I  .         ■      .       irir'-i.    I  '* 

William  Hbrbert  filept  Very  little  diiriuj^^illk 
night  after  the  above  Itifofmatimi  iiad '  beto 
gained.  Tlierc  was  a  ineanbeds  b8  well  al^'W 
magnitnde  in  the  A^^ickedtie^*  described' t(^  bim, 
so  different  from  his  preconceived' iliodbnsiithAt 
be  lay  meditating  on  the  subject^  and  qtiMtibOEfag 
hhnBolf  as  to  how  he  ought  to  act,^  withbut'  tbe 
power  to  sleep.  Two  things  alOM'  be  decided 
<>n — one  of  which  was,  that  he  W6uld  noi  <6on- 
deihn  Mr.  Wiggins  or  Mr.  Scomm  wicbotit  p^ 
sitivc  proof ;  the  other,  that  he-w6uld  heV^f'fae 
prevailed  on,  whatever  might  to  <tbie>  tfMfe^ 
V}uenccs,  to  practise  any  kind  of  trickefj^'ta'^ 
customer.  .  .  m  •  -  *\  i  tii. 

This  latter  resolution  WEU»'AliEm'put>io"tbe 
test ;  for  the  next  day,  beford  flintier^  ^  as'  W^Haui 
was- at  his  Mation  behind Uhe  eouititer^  Jt  lady 
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walked  in  and  requested  to  be  shewn  a  certain 
handsome  muff  in  the  window^  marked  at  sixty- 
thiee  shUlings.  WiUiam  was  moving  towards 
the  window  to  hand  it  to  the  lady,  when  Hick- 
son,  who  was  next  to  him,  touched  his  arm,  and 
handed  down  a  box  of  muffs,  which  he  com- 
menced spreading  out  on  the  counter. 

**  I  will  not  trouble  you  to  shew  me  all  those 
muffs,"  the  lady'said  \  ^  t  wish 'merely  to  examine 
that  one  which  I  noticed  in  the  window." 

"  I  assure  you,  ma'am,  upon  my  honour," 
)lJSckaoQ.  irepUetd,  ^^  that  these  imul^  ve  pfprie- 
.f»aely  i  the  same .  <  kind,  mth  the .  adv^n tag^i  of  a 
Jai)gey  assortment  to  .choose  firomtf"  { i  i.  <  >  :^ 
,riTi?lr(la  Dotj^artioulady /wish  U)  fm^kfis(^r.& 
iWMff,"  the..kdy/repliedr'^  but  tbefOn«Ml,fi^w.in 
!irt>ei«^ind9w« seemed, fio^well  worth rth^.pfficey  tbut 
ifi  il'please  me.as  welii<m  Idoking  at  it  closfffiil 
tsbfiUJbe  ilappyi, to  purchase  tit"  ..j.  ,»  ;  .//<mj 
I,  amrsoiarj%  ma'am^"  Mr^  Uiqksop.  si^id,  with 
^gn^g  smile,  <.^I  am^ony  tha^i/ouji^e 
.4epided  oudiat  one  ;'for  iti  lakee^uMSt^ee  hO!Q^ 
-^^xy  iQiomiog  to  set  out  oor  window^  0t)dii(  is 
}0<iinilQ-'Of!ib&  eatablisbment  not.K>  disturb  )it^ 
articles  during  the  day."  i  <.•(•. r-u-. 

ifit^^Th«eii|  l^uao^  to.undejstand  jfou  (imJlinQiHd  let 
jlilfiihii^e.tb^^muff ?"iot  M'    -.1.  i/.'Hi  'Mikiot  .  I-'.- 
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happy  to  shew  you  all  the  mufis  in  our  stock ; 
and  I  am  certain  you  can  do  better  than  by 
purchasing  the  one  in  the  window." 

William  stood  on  one  side,  in  the  greatest 
confusion,  while  this  conversation  passed;  but 
just  at  this  juncture  Hickson  was  sent  for,  who, 
casting  a  look  of  cunning  at  William,  left  him 
to  conclude  the  transaction.  William  took  se- 
veral muffs  from  the  box,  at  which  the  lady 
glanced,  and  asked  the  price  of  them.  William 
looked  at  the  private  marks,  and  found  the 
prices  to  be  from  tlu-ee  to  five  pounds. 

^^  I  do  not  exactly  understand  this,**  the  lady 
said,  ^^  these  muifs  are  made  of  the  commonest 
fur,  and  are  of  a  higher  price  generally  than  that 
in  the  window,  which,  I  am  sure,  is  of  sable." 

Now  William  could  have  sufiTered  the  lady  to 
leave  the  shop  without  purchasing  any  article 
whatever,  but  her  last  remark  seemed  so  much 
like  accusing  him  of  an  attempt  to  cheat,  which 
was  altogether  contrary  and  repugnant  to  his 
nature,  that  he  immediately  took  the  muff  frx>m 
the  window  and  placed  it  before  the  lady,  who 
at  the  first  glance  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  it, 
and  laid  on  the  counter  the  price  marked  on  the 
ticket.  William  made  out  the  bill,  and  took  it, 
with  the  money,  to  Mr.  Scorum's  desk,  where 
he  met  Hickson,  who  asked  him,  in  a  whisper. 


t  sod  requested  to  be  shewn  a  ccTtaiii 
e  muff  in  the  window,  marked  at  aixty- 
OKe  shiUinga.  William  iras  moving  towards 
c  vrindov  to  hand  it  to  the  lady,  when  Ilick- 
n,  nho  Wiu  next  to  him,  touched  his  arm,  and 
dcd  down  a  box  of  muffs,  which  he  com- 
KDced  spreading  out  on  the  counter. 
"  I  will  not  trouble  j-ou  to  shew  me  all  those 
is-'the  ladjrsaidi  *  I  wish'merely  to  examine 
U  one  which  I  noticed  in  the  window." 
"I  assure  you,  ma'am,  upon  my  honour." 
Eokson  replied,  "that  thnw:  awfh  arc  of  pnr- 
Myi  tiie  eamc  kind,  with  tlic  advsntagvof ,a 
1^^  NiEOTtmeQt  to  choose  from."  > 
tlltlp,  Ktot  porticuUily  n'mh  lo  ^au^huee  a 
c^iady  repUed,  '■  htit  tho  one  I  mv  iji 
CrWewnKd.Euwell  worth  thu  piice,  tb«t 
i|  pWw  Die  as  well,  on  htukitig  at  it  oluwffiil 
llhc  liaf^y  to  purchase  lit."  ■    ■.,?.„, 

f  1  am  Aio-y,  manui,"  Mr.  liiiikaou  sakl,  with 
}  eiigagiu[j  flmile,  "!l  am  sorry  thatirou  have 
d  on  liiat  one ; '  for  iCLakco  usLlurDi-  houra 
jr  iDoniiug  tu  ant  out  uur  windows,  and  itu 
r  oCilhc  establish  me  I  It  uot  |o  disturb  tUe 
WJclca  during  the  day."  ,,.      ,■  ■ 

li"Thtett  I  «m  tu  uudcMnnd  jk>u  dcoIinuDO  let 

NlUB-s,th«  ntulf  ?'^  '  • 

•"il|Mi|fS,youi''  Hiektoa  replied,  "I  shall,  1h- 
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the  desk,  till  we  have  a  little  leisure,  for  I  see 
you  will  never  do  for  the  window  business.'' 

William  sat  down  at  the  desk,  and  Hickson, 
drawing  a  fisunt  line  between  the  6  and  the  3  on 
the  ticket,  went  back  to  the  counter  to  perauade 
the  lady  to  purchase  one  of  the  mufis  which  were 
for  sale,  or  to  make  her  pay  6£  -3$,  far  that 
which  slie  had  chosen,  and  lay  the  additional 
charge  on  the  carelessness  of  Mr.  Herbert  in 
not  reading  the  price  aright.      • 

When  the  day's  work  was  done/ and  the  sbqi 
closed,  William,  although  it  was  hiatum  to  stay 
in  the  shop  to  fold  up  the  goods^  and  see  every* 
thing  in  order,  was  sent  for  to  join  the  party  at 
family  prayer.  .'»  ■  ..i) 

^'Mr.  Herbert,''  said  Mr.'  Wiggins, -who:  isnt. 
in  his  easy  chair  by  the  fire,^  whieh  no  •  one  bt^ 
sides  durst  approach,  ^^Mr.  HeiiDert,  >I>>'iiaivd 
something  of  importance  tbsay  to^you';'  -tUoe  the 
chair  opposite  to  me.  Mr.  Sconfm»)^8  tafortned 
me  that  you  have  not  only  aetped'ConbtiFy  ito 
the  rules  of  this  establishment,  but  have -aotniAU^ 
refused  16  obey  a  positive  comtnandofhik'^  ' 

"  Ye8,-6ir,  irfnd  I  — "     '-••=     v,M.r.!..|.    /. - 

^^  Mr.  Scomm-^Mr.  Scorum^  elop'^  )liiii'>  iin^ 
mediately  I^  cried  Mr.  WigginJs^  m'i|){Mivetil  dis^ 
tress.  ,.     ■  tin  ■!.••    in"i iii'.i   '• 

''Mr.  Herbert,"  said  Mr.  Sconini,wJth'gimit 
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U  U  iud  doae,  and  WiUiain  said  he  "  had 
'^llie uaif  in  tlie  winduw  whiob  Uifi  indy  bad 
IsIim!  to  see,"  -1,         .     ■  ■     ■!"■ 

rUick»oai9t»upcd  furan  instant,  and  whisjTerul 
4>^cncuiue  eari  wtica  tliat  gcatlcmaa  cumeil 
)Wut  iukI  deiiuiodotl,  oh  liickaon,  lo  knau-  whu 
feWH.jiie..    .  .  -'■'■' 

•  "lUnw  eoItl'i'Dcul*  ibe  muiiit  In  the  trindow 
lube  )itioO  iit(«(^^lK-d  lull,''  M'iUiuti  TcpliriL<^  ■' 
"fiui,  Mr.  Uiirlwrt,''  Mid  Scutum,  "^jda 
(c,m«d«  9  (uisulce;  tliut  inutfie  not  lbi'«al»." 
"Iiwas  iti<UM:,wiiKloi«  vriUt  ilafirio  inarkcdi" 

iJiainiH;|»li|od..'rt^.i.it,i  :''..i/.i I'   I  ■ 

it'-AhiliUi  bt^iRWe.l.iSoonBiiflaid,  '^^btit  dtiy 

If  fit  K^vth  jiMre  U»tn  Ore  potittda!     KmIK', 

r.  Jiirrltfrt,  yoa  .miut  b-tt!^  biKk  to  (lie  Udy 

4:«XI>Uif>  tftm  u^  Kflfl  a  jiwtnkf."  n  ii 

UitjlmuMbegto  decbnc  doing  ftj.'  li" 

*!OU.jt„pi«."   ,      ..    '  Jil 

fifcwti^Be^wl.  Mr.  tieoruai.">>i  •--("!"    u" 

li  TT^oO  poaititvlvwiilAotgetitlie-inoSi 

a^Cvrtniai^'I-wfli^iintf  MW  I  huve  «>id  itL*^  i' 
'^  UiskoMfa  r jtnli  ^te)i  don-n  and  iDlitrm  tfas 
l^^tbatiitii^  quiiOLa  mistake  a.-<  in  th^'  murt'.iii 
SfilOEWt:  Qt'i'havkig  ia  iwu  shopman;  and 
V|Jliii  Udlwti^ibsi&i  toi  lit  down  i^ain  at 
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"  Mr.  Herbert,"  said  Mr.  Wiggins,  when 
had  composed  his  feelings  from  the  shock 
sioned  by  William's  use  of  that  very  awkww 
term,  "I  would  have  you  to  know,  sir,  ibM 
this  establishment  is  of  the  highest  respedir 
bility,  and  that  if  I  supposed  any  person  undtf 
my  care  was  capable  of  a  dishonest  actioD>  | 
should  instantly  dismiss  him.  No,  sir,  I  attci4 
personally  to  the  morals  of  my  young  gendfi; 
men ;  and  when  I  inform  you  that  I  have  tn^ 
ported  five  of  them,  I  think  you  will  repeiit| 
and  be  sorry  for  your  calumny,  and  be  convinced 
that  I  take  strict  care  of  the  honesty  of  the  pC0|j 
pie  under  me."  ^ 

"  Perhaps  our  notions  of  honesty  are  sooM; 
what  different,"  William  replied ;  "  you  expecj^ 
honesty  from  your  servants  towards  yound^ 
but  if  I  continue  to  be  your  ser\'ant,  I  shall  eijj 
deavour  to  be  honest  to  your  customers  alsa*  | 

"  And  when  was  any  other  requested  of  you.?IJ 
Scorum  asked.  , 

"  I  need  not  answer  that  question,"  was  Wil?] 
Ham's  reply. 

Mr.  Wiggins  appeared  somewhat  puuk^ 
when  Scorum  whispered  a  few  words  in  his  CiB^ 
and  his  principal  said,  '^  I  shall  not  condescen^ 
to  answer  your  silly  objections ;  for  let  me  In 
you,   you  must  be  very  little  acquainted  wiu 
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the  world,  if  you  suppose  that  any  establishment 
is  conducted  on  more  honourable  principles  than 
ours.  "What  1 — do  you  think  we  are  to  sell  arti- 
cles at  a  less  price  than  they  cost  ?" 

At  this  remark,  all  the  young  gentlemen 
present  gave  way  to  a  small  and  hesitating 
smile  of  derision ;  when  Mr.  Wiggins  turned  to 
them,  and  said — "  You  see,  young  men,  an  in- 
stance of  the  ingratitude  which  a  kind  action 
always  produces.  Here  is  a  young  man  whom 
I  took  out  of  the  streets,  who  knew  nothing 
about  the  business,  and  had  no  character  but 
from  a  church-parson.  Yet  I  was  willing  to 
make  a  man  of  him ;  when  he  flies  in  the  face 
of  all  our  established  rules,  and  endeayours  to 
co^rrupt  you  all.  I  am  surprised,  young  man, 
at  your  ingratitude  to  one  who  has  behaved  so, 
wiell  to  you,  arid  really,  if  it  were  not  for  grace, 
I  should  he  inclined  not  to  be  kind  agaii;i.  My 
dufy'ldthose  uhder  my  care,  and  whom  you, 
would  have  corrupted  and  turned  to  disobe- 
dience/compels  me  to  make  an  example  of  you, 
for  I  should  have  thought  your  educatio^^  mijg^t 
have  taught' you  better,  though  little  goo(^i3  tQ 
be  expe<?ted  from  them  as  goes  to  church  col- 
lies, i  eisk  you  once — only  once,  mind — if  you 
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answer  improperly,  I  have  done  with  you  for 
TOL.  n.  o 
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ever — will  you  obey  the  rules  of  this  establish- 
ment ?" 

"I  will  never — "  William  replied,  "I  will 
never  substitute  secretly  an  inferior  article  for 
one  that  I  have  sold ;  nor  will  I  persuade  any 
person  to  give  more  for  a  bad  article  in  your 
bozes^  than  for  a  good  one  exhibited  at  the 
same  price  in  the  window." 

"  Leave  the  house  this  moment — ^you — you — 
and  beware  how  you  enter  it  again,  lest  I  hand 
you  over  to  the  police  I" 

As  Mr.  Wiggins  said  this  in  high  wrath,  he 
arose  from  his  chair,  and  all  the  young  men 
seemed  at  the  same  time  to  be  preparing  them- 
selves to  carry  into  effect  any  order  of  their 
master ;  but  after  a  short  pause  for  reflection, 
Mr.  Wiggins  waxed  milder,  and  said,  in  a  very 
religious  voice,  "  But,  young  man,  I  will  not  put 
you  forth  at  tliis  late  hour  without  hope ;  for  we 
are  just  going  to  prayers,  and  you  may  stay  till 
we  have  done,  and  who  knows  but  a  word  or 
two  may  fall  on  your  heart,  and  bring  forth 
fruit" 

William  said  that  he  doubted  whether  any 
form  of  prayer  could  make  him  a  rogue ;  and 
left  the  room  and  the  house  without  a  single 
'^  God  speed  you"  from  any  individual  in  the 
Wellington  House. 
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CHAPTER   L 


Who  is  there  with  any  pretensions  to  poetical 
taste  that  has  not  been  struck  with  the  beauty 
of  the  conclusion  of  "  Paradise  Lost :" — 

''  The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  choose 
Their  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  theil*  guide." 

Poetical  justice,  as  well  as  the  judicial  dignity 
of  the  action,  required  that  the  transgressors 
should  not  be  unpunished,  while  poetical  taste 
required  that  the  poem  should  not  conclude 
with  a  painful  impression ;  and,  therefore,  the 
sinning  Adam  is  dismissed  to  his  wanderings 
through  the  wide  world,  the  melancholy  of  his 
fete  subdued  by  the  thought,  that  he  has  Pro- 
vidence for  his  guide,  and  the  well-beloved  Eve 
for  his  companion.  The  pain  of  the  sentence 
is  relieved  by  the  images  of  protection  and 
comfort 
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But  how  many  millions  of  matter-ortfect 
human  beings  are  there  now  existing  who  could 
not  discover  anything  like  punishment  in  our 
forefather's  sentence,  but  would  gladly  own  the 
most  barren  acre  of  the  world,  whose  whole 
beautiful  extent  was  his  to  choose  an  estate 
from!  How  many  millions  are  there  who, 
without  committing  a  fatal  transgression,  have 
not  only  not  a  world  to  ehoote  from,  but  not 
even  a  spot  in  the  world  which  they  can  call 
their  place  of  rest ;  and,  instead  of  having  the 
world  before  them,  arc — what  ii  grammatically 
the  same,  though  practically,  how  difiereAt  I — 
l)ehind-hand  with  the  world  1 

Imagine  the  pale  and  hungry  artisan,  who  plies 
Iiis  thin  and  corpse-like  fingers  from  sunrise  to 
sunset  in  the  crowded  and  unwholesome  shop, 
whose  windows  are  made  to  admit  nothing  but 
light,  or  at  best  command  only  a  view  of  chimneys 
and  Iiousetops.  Imagine  such  a  man  when  he 
takes  to  the  care-worn  companion  of  his  wretched 
hovel  the  earnings  which  will  not  putchase  sn^ 
ficient  of  the  coarsest  food  to  supply  an  infant 
family — oh,  imagine  such  a  man  sentenced  to 
go  out  into  the  open  air,  and  the  green  fields  of 
tlic  beautiful  world,  and  reap  the  fruits  of  his 
labours !  Imagine  the  little  shopkeeper  in  the 
great  city,  who,  after  giving  up  his  conscience 
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to  the  will  of  his  customers^  and  starving  himself 
and  his  fiuoily  to  pay  to  the  last  &rthing  his 
creditors'  demands,  finds  himself  at  last  in  the 
debtors'  prisons,  and  his  family  in  the  streets. 
Imagine  him  sentenced  to  the  plains  and  dales 
of  the  world,  where  industry  could  ensure  bread 
and  independence,  and  where  he  could  find  a 
place  of  rest.  Imagine  the  child  in  the  factor}*, 
early  in  the  morning,  late  at  night,  and  all  day 
long — crippled,  beaten,  and  unpitied  —  com- 
pelled to  the  regular  labour  fit  only  for  the  full- 
grown  man,  while  her  young  heart  is  yearning 
for  the  sports  of  her  age,  which  nature  designed 
her  to  enjoy ;  her  only  good  the  poisonous  at- 
mosphere which  will  certainly  prevent  her 
misery  firom  attaining  an  old  age.  Imagine  that 
child  sentenced  to  the  fields,  and  birds,  and 
flowers,  and  brook-sides,  for  which  God  has 
filled  her  heart  with  an  instinctive  love.  Imagine 
the  husbandman,  who  tills  the  ground  to  pro- 
duce com  which  he  may  not  eat,  whose  sons 
become  soldiers  for  the  protection,  and  whose 
daughters  prostitutes  for  the  pleasure,  of  a 
master ;  whose  labours  result  in  riches  for  the 
landlord,  and  a  workhouse  for  himself.  Imagine 
SQch  a  man  sentenced  to  till  the  ground  with 
the  sweat  of  his  brow,  with  the  liberty  to  cat 
the  fruits  of  his  tillage ! 
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Ycp,  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  poetxy 
and  fact.  TIic  millions  of  the  world  cannot  feel 
]K>ctry — itspleasures,  as  nearly  all  other  pleasures, 
are  reserved  for  the  few.  The  princess  who  won- 
dered why  people  would  starve  in  a  femine,  and 
expressed  her  ability  to  support  life  on  bread,  and 
cheese,  and  ale,  rather  than  die  of  starvation, 
could  feel  the  burthen  of  Adam's  punishment 
The  rich  and  the  mighty  can  feel  it ;  they  can 
understand  the  torment  of  not  consuming  more 
than  they  produce ;  but  this  torment  would  be 
an  overpowering  felicity  to  the  hosts  of  human 
beings  who  are  in  the  world.  But  how  entirely 
must  experience  be  forgotten  —  how  entirely 
must  the  hearts  of  the  vast  majority  of  mankind 
be  changed  before  they  could  comprehend  the 
j)unishment  of  our  forefather !  The  severity  of 
that  justice  can  be  felt  only  by  those  who,  above 
the  grovelling  want  of  bread  and  actual  neces- 
saries, can  go  back  into  the  distant  ages  of 
fancy,  and  sympathize  with  picturesque  miseries; 
who  could  l}c  sorrowful  for  the  criminals  in  the 
court  of  love,  when  the  heaviest  sentence  was  a 
month's  suspension  from  the  privilege  of  wear- 
ing his  lady's  glove.  But  how  little  can  the 
many  sympathize  in  such  miseries;  and  how  dif- 
ferent seem  those  poetical  tortures  when  brought 
into  comparison  with  the  usages  of  real  life  I 
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In  ourday9  such  ^.sentencewpdid  ba, bitter 

.(. . .      .•■:;■  ■ '  '  .    .     r.r  T        .     jr..    . 

enouffh..  as  milUons  on  millioQ3  )PQiaw  hj,  ex- 
perience }  but  it  wpjild  be , . wic^ j  ,  diffexent 
If  an  Adaipi  were  jiQw^ent  forth  with  "the 
world  before  him,"  before  he  had  tilled  a  vard 
of  ground  he  wovild  have  his  spade  taken  away 
and  be  kicked  off  ^he  premises;  he  would  be 
served  with  a  sun^mons  to  appear  before  a,beQcb 
of  landlord-magistrates,  .a  notice  of  actipor — 
^^Doe  denL  Mudbrain^  versus  Adam^  or  ,^  le^st 
a  notice  of  action  of  trespass, ,  Ad^  .would  find 
tluit  the  world  w^  alre^y  divided,  and  that  all 
he  could  claim  would,  be  six  feet  by  two  and  a 
half— the  only  landlord  who  would,  apt  dispute, 
his  right  of  occupaucy^  ^h9  c^urchwacde^;  apd 
the  only  spade  be  could  comip^d,  the  spade  of 
the  grave-digger. 
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CHAPTER  IL 


The  Wellington  House  had  not  been  very  much 
like  a  paradise  to  William  Herbert;  but  when 
he  left  it  he  was,  in  one  sense,  pretty  much  like 
Adam, — "  the  world  was  all  before  hinL"  But 
in  one  very  important  particular  he  was  unlike 
our  great  progenitor,  though  like  many  millions 
of  the  poor  creatures  of  our  Divine  Parent,  he 
had  not  "  where  to  choose  his  place  of  rest** 
All  the  rest  he  could  hope  for  must  be  procured 
by  money,  which  was  the  very  thing  in  which 
he  was  most  deficient.  There  was  little  of  the 
speculative  or  the  fanciful  in  William's  late 
determination ;  it  was  bread  or  no  bread — life 
or  starvation — the  simplest  terms  on  which  a 
man  can  form  a  decision.  If  these  two  funda- 
mental antitheses  had  found  their  way  in  their 
natural  strength  to  his  heart,  he  would  un- 
doubtedly have  decided  in  the  popular  way. 
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But  there  is  another  thing  to  be  considered — he 
was  an  unfashionable  young  man ;  he  had  a 
conscience  too  intelligent  and  sturdy  to  be 
moved  by  the  pUant  advocacy  of  the  heart ;  and, 
giving  way  to  the  straight-forward  pleading  of 
honesty,  it  decided  against  bread. 

"  The  world  was  all  before  him."  But  what 
was  that  world  ?  Not  the  world  of  green  slopes, 
far-spreading  corn-fields,  and  fattening  cattle  by 
the  river-side.  That  world  was  all  partitioned 
and  possessed  before ;  the  world  which  lay  be- 
fore him  was  the  world  of  men.  But  that  is 
not,  like  the  physical  world,  one  compact  and 
harmonious  mass;  but  consists  of  a  thousand 
little  worlds  eternally  separated  by  a  mutual  and 
incessant  repulsion.  The  rich  men  have  their 
world,  and  the  poor  men  theirs.  There  is  one 
world  of  masters,  and  another  of  their  slaves. 
The  body  of  Tories  are  a  world  to  themselves, 
and  the  Whigs  are  another  to  themselves.  There 
is  a  world  of  professional  men,  and  a  world 
of  tradesmen;  a  world  of  churchmen,  and  a 
thousand  worlds  of  dissenters;  and  all  these 
worlds  can  never,  by  possibility,  come  in  contact 
with  each  other,  save  as  the  cork  balls  suspended 
over  the  charged  Leyden  phial,  to  be  imme- 
diately repelled  by  a  mutual  antipathy.  To 
which  of  these  could  Charity  plead  in  her  own 
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name?      Would   the    Tory  acknowledge  any 
other  plea  than  that  of  church  and  state  ? — the 
dissenter  any  other  than  liberty  and  his  own 
peculiar  tenets  ? — the  rascally  attorney,  and  the 
sycophant    apothecary,    anything    besides   res- 
pectability ? — or  the  tradesman  anything  besides 
family   connexion?     No.     The  lines  between 
them  all  are  drawn  as  decisively  as  those  be- 
tween the  different  races  of  beasts;  and  the 
man  that  requires  charity  might  as  well  apply 
to  the  howling  denizens  of  the  forest  as  to  a 
man,  unless  he  possess  the  shiboleth  of  the  party 
to  which  that  man  belongs.     Now,  of  all  these 
worlds,  how  many  were  there  in  which  William 
Herbert  could  hope  ?     He  had  been  a  gentle- 
man ;  but  he  had  appealed  in  former  times  to 
the  world  of  gentlemen,  and  had  no  desire  to 
repeat  the  experiment    He  had  been  an  author; 
but  the  world  of  publishers  promised  very  little. 
He  was  a  churchman,  and,  of  course,  could  not 
expect  aid  from  a  world  of  dissenters.    He  had 
been  a  linendraper — ^yes,  the  world  of  linen- 
drapers  was  before  him. 

It  was  not  the  time  now  to  be  fiistidious  in 
forming  resolutions,  or  dilatory  in  executing 
them.  The  essentials  of  life  were  in  too  great 
peril  to  admit  of  much  attention  to  its  ozna- 
mcnts.     Necessity  prevented  a  World  of  dis- 
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cussion^  of  doubt,  of  speculation.  No  sooner 
did  he  think  of  the  honourable  society  of  drapers 
dian  he  set  about  procuring  a  situation.  The 
only  means  he  could  think  of  was  to  revisit  the 
register-oflSce,  where  he  had  formerly  procured 
a  situation.  But  he  was  not  so  fortunate  now — 
there  was  not  a  situation  vacant,  and  he  came 
out  half-a-crown  poorer  than  he  went  in,  which 
sum  was  demanded  by  the  gentleman  behind 
the  counter  for  booking  him.  William's  half- 
crowns  were  not  so  numerous  as  to  enable  him 
to  visit  many  register-offices  at  the  same  rate, 
nor  to  enable  him  to  wait  the  result  of  booking. 
He  went  into  one  of  those  convenient  houses 
where  you  can  get  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  "Times" 
for  a  penny.  There  was  no  lack  of  situations 
there.  He  copied  the  addresses  of  forty-nine 
gentlemen  who  wanted,  or  said  they  wanted, 
assistants,  and  set  out  to  call  on  them. 

The  first  address  which  he  had  copied  was 
Messrs.  Diaper  and  Go's,  a  great  west-end  shop. 
He  blushed  as  he  read  the  advertisement — "  of 
good  manners — obliging  disposition — unobjec- 
tionable morals — pleasing  person — undeniable 
tdferences — first-rate  education — ^highly-respec- 
table connexions."  Dear  reader,  do  not  believe 
that  William  was  not  a  modest  man,  when  I  tell 
you  that  this  was  the  first  address  copied  by  him ; 
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he  SO  copied  it,  not  because  he  &ncied  that  his 
own  accomplishments  equalled  the  description 
in  the  advertisement ;  but  because  he  thought 
that  a  firm  which  required  so  much  in  the  assist- 
ants must  be  themselves  very  superior  and  very 
particular  men.  Such  were  the  men  he  desired 
to  serve — men  above  the  paltry  tricks  which 
had  forced  him  out  of  eveiy  path  of  industry 
and  every  recc^nised  circle  in  society ;  for  how- 
ever he  might  fail  in  the  accomplishments  re- 
quired, he  was  determined  that  a  good  master 
should  not  have  to  complain  of  his  want  of  en- 
deavours to  acquire  them. 

Mr.  Diaper  received  him  very  graciously,  and 
examined  him  very  narrowly.  He  forced  him 
to  give  him  the  history  of  his  life  and  his  pedi- 
gree ;  incpired  as  to  the  nature  of  his  religious 
feelings,  and  asked  if  he  had  ever  been  convicted 
of  theft,  concluding  with  a  very  adventurous 
history  of  his  own  life,  which  had  made  him 
what  he  was.  He  then  informed  William,  that 
of  all  the  forty-three  young  gentlemen  that  had 
replied  in  person  to  that  morning's  advertise- 
ment, he  was  the  one  most  likely  to  suit ;  and 
after  taking  down  INIr.  Wi^ns's  address,  de- 
sired him  to  call  again  that  day  week. 

William  Herbert  was  a  friend  of  mine,  and 
friendship  should  be  as  sacred  as  death — '^  nil 
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nisi  bonum"  should  be  said  of  the  friend  as  of 
the  dead ;  but  the  sanctity  of  historical  truth 
compels  me  to  admits  what  will  make  all  my 
knowing  readers  despise  him,  that  he  actually 
believed  Mr.  Diaper  to  be  in  earnest,  and  waited 
a  week  without  making  application  for  any  other 
situation. 

At  the  end  of  the  week,  when,  according  to 
appointment,  he  waited  on  Mr.  Diaper,  he  was 
informed  laconically  that  he  would  not  suit,  and 
became  aware  of  the  extreme  folly  of  his  con- 
duct The  sudden  thought  that  he  had  spent 
nearly  half  of  his  capital  since  that  day  week, 
aroused  him  to  a  very  alarming  conviction  of 
his  danger.  With  the  pardonable  anxiety  pro- 
duced by  the  fear  of  want,  he  asked  Mr.  Diaper 
to  favour  him  with  an  account  of  what  Mr.  Wig- 
gins had  said  of  him,  which,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  Mr.  Diaper  declined  doing,  merely 
stating  that  the  character  given  was  not  what 
suited. 

Here  was  an  important  consideration,  which 
William  had  not  thought  of  when  he  behaved 
so  independently  to  Mr.  Wiggins.  He  had 
then  thrown  himself  from  assured  bread  into 
the  uncertainty  of  procuring  it,  rather  than 
become  what  he  considered  dishonest;  but  he 
did  not  consider  that  Mr.  Wiggins  might  pre- 
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vent  him  altogether  from   the   poanbililj  of 
earning  bread.    This  was  a  matter  of  enormous 
importance.    The  salary  William  had'  received 
at  the  Wellington  House  had  been  about  .thvpe 
shillings  a  week — eight  pounds  a  year  bei^g, 
the  wages  paid  to  the  pcMler  and  the  juiiioi;' 
shopman ;  and  when  the  reader  consideia  .the 
washing,  mending,  purchase  of  new  actidkf^  an- 
occasional  trifle  disposed  of  as  pocket-4Boiiey> 
and  the  articles  of  necessity,  which,  the  Wei* 
lington  House  did  not  *^  find  their  young  iQfi^ 
in/'    it  will    be    seen    that  he  could' not  vbe- 
expected  to  save  much  out  of  three-  ahillingp.- 
a  week.     Up  to  this  time  he  had  not  thought 
of   Mr.   Wiggins    as   one    capable,  of .  ioflu-* 
encing  his  futiure  prospects^  and  probaUjyk  if 
that  gentleman's  report  of  his  character  had 
been  fiivourable  or  just,  William  would  nevec. 
have  mentioned  the  circumstances  under  .which 
they  hod  parted:   his  dispoaitiou  was  noc  tO' 
carry  tales;  but  now^  as  he  began  to  peroehr^ 
that  the  wrath  of  Mr.  Wiggins  might  be  ialttlt  . 
he  well  considered  the  subject,  and  decided  iliatt 
he  was  bound,  by  tlie  law  of  self^reservatioD,  - 
to  rebut  Mr.  Wiggins's  insinuations  by  a .  plain 
statement  of  facts,  and  he  had  no  doubt  but 
that  he  should  be  successful 
He  again  consulted  '^  The  Times"  of  the  day. 
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and^  marking  down  a  list  of  names,  before  dusk 
had  called  on  nineteen  gentlemen,  all  of  whom 
unhappilyhe  found  already  suited.  Next  morning 
he  arose  early,  and  took  his  breakfast  at  a  coffee- 
shop  near  the  office  of  "  The  Times"  to  secure 
the  earliest  possible  perusal.  He  started  with  his 
list  in  good  spirits  now,  thinking  it  unlikely  that 
any  applicant  could  have  more  abundant  reasons 
for  an  early  application  than  he  had;  but  he 
was  very  much  amazed  to  find,  that  even  at  this 
early  hour,  most  of  the  advertisers  were  suited. 
He  was  so  ignorant  a  tradesman  as  not  to  know 
that  to  advertise  for  shopmen  and  apprentices  is 
a  disguised  and  powerful  mode  of  advertising 
an  increasing  trade.  But,  of  course,  all  the 
advertisers  were  not  of  the  same  kind ;  one  in 
ten,  perhaps,  really  wanted  sen^ants,  and  with 
these  he  had  some  chance,  as  he  happened  to  be 
the  earliest  applicant  to  several  of  them.  The 
first  of  these,  Mr.  Dowlas,  made  the  same  in- 
quiries that  Mr.  Diaper  had  done,  and,  pro- 
fessing himself  disposed  to  approve  of  him, 
promised  to  call  on  Mr.  Wiggins  in  the  course 
of  the  day.  William's  fortune  was  reduced  to 
such  extreme  smallness  now,  that  he  did  not,  on 
the  strength  of  this  promise,  go  home  and  wait ; 
he  was  compelled  to  persevere.  The  next  gen- 
tleo^an  on  whom  he  called,  said  it  was  a  nil^ 
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with  their  house  not  to  take  anj  asstfltatit  who 
had  not  served  ix  regular  apprenticeship.  The 
next  inquired  if  he  were  a  converted  character 
assuring  him  that  none  but  soch  entered  his 
establishment  Another  gentlenum  said'  Aej 
always  required  a  security  of  three,  hundjced 
pounds  for  their  young  gentlemen'a  honesty. 
The  remainder  of  those  that  seemed  disposed 
to  treat  with  him,  requested  him  to  leave  liis 
adckess  and  his  references^  and  if  they  wete 
found  to  be  suitable,  they  wouhi  write.    •  i 

Such  was  the  result  of  one  day's  adventiues 
in  search  of  labour — a  result  not  waxxant^  to 
convey  any  considerable  degree  of  pleasnie, 
even  if  it  allowed  the  possibility  of  hope*  .  Mp 
seemed  only  to  have  gained  one  chanoe  fiir 
fortune,  which  was  the  appointment  to  meet 
Mr.. Dowlas  the  next  morning  and  thia  gave 
him  one  more  comfortable  night  'But  when 
William  called,  Mr.  Dowlas  shodt  bis  head,  aad 
gave  the  old  reply — ho  was  very  sorry  Mr. 
Herbert  did  not  suit.  William  iA«s  iiow  become 
desperate:  positive,  inevitable  starvation  was 
before  him,  and  he  earnestly  lequestiedi .  Mr. 
Dowlas  to  inform  him  of  what  Mr.  Wiggins 
had  said.     To  this  Mr.  Dowlas  repUed— ^^ 

"  Why,  young  man,  he  has  said  what  you  know 
you  deserve ;  and  I  must  tell  you,  that  being  aware 
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of  it,  I  wonder  you  should  apply  to  me  or  any- 
body for  a  situation,  or  refer  to  Mr.  Wiggins. 
Bat  some  people  have  no  modesty." 

**  But  what  did  he  say  ?"  repeated  William. 

^  He  made  me  acquainted  with  the  whole  of 
yomr  ungrateful  and  riotous  conduct  in  en- 
dea;vonring  to  excite  a  mutiny  among  the  young 
gents,  and  accusing  your  master  of  dishonesty, 
after  he  had  actually  taken  you  naked  out  of 
the  streets,  and  taught  you  the  business." 

"  Did  he  inform  you,  sir,  what  salary  he  paid 
mer 

••  Paid-^  salary — young  man  1— why,  you  ought 
not  to  have  had  a  farthing — you  ought  to  have 
paid  him,  sir,  a  considerable  sum  <^  money,  sir, 
for  the  instruction  you  received,  sir.  And  why 
not,  as  well  as  an  apprentice  ?" 

^  But,  excuse  me,  sir,  this  is  beside  the  busi- 
ness. If  I  have  derived  any  benefit  from  Mr. 
Wiggins,  I  will  willingly  acknowledge  it^  when  I 
know  what  it  is.  At  present  I  wish  to  learn 
whether  Mr.  Wiggins  acquainted  you  with  tiie 
whole  of  the  particulars  respecting  our  se- 
pooration?'' 

I  am  sorry  to  inform  you  that  he  did*" 
Nay,   sir,   you  should   be   sorry  for  Mr. 
Wiggins,  not  for  me,  who  have  done  nothing  to 
render  myself  the  object  of  pity.     But,  sir,  I 
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believe  that  Mr.  Wiggins  has  misrepresented 
me.  I  conclude  so,  from  your  remarks,  and  I 
beg  of  you,  as  a  favour,  to  allow  me  to  inform 
you  of  the  whole  truth.  I  am  in  such  distress 
that  I  dare  not  neglect  an  opportunity  of  relieC** 

'^  Say  what  you  like,  young  man — say  what 
you  like,"  Mr.  Dowlas  replied,  with  indifieience ; 
"  I  have  told  you  you  don't  suit" 

*^  I  hope,  Mr.  Dowlas,  your  opinion  may 
alter  when  you  have  heard  my  statement,  the 
tnith  of  which  I  am  prepared  to  maintain  on 
my  oath." 

Mr.  Dowlas  put  on  the  air  of  a  listener,  and 
William  related  the  whole  of  his  connexion  with 
the  Wellington  House,  just  as  the  reader  has 
had  it.  When  he  had  finished,  Mr.  Dowlas  re- 
plied, coolly — "  I  knew  all  that  before ;  it's  just 
what  Mr.  Wiggins  told  me." 

"  Did  he  really  relate  it  as  I  have  done  ?" 
aijked  William. 

"  Precisely ;  and  I  wonder  at  your  nmlring 
such  confessions  while  applying  to  me  for  a 
situation." 

**  Confession !  Sir,  I  am  not  aware  that  I 
have  confessed  anything.  But  surely,  sir,  you 
must  see  the  enormous  fi^ud  of  Mr.  Wiggins's 
trade,  and  the  terrible  wickedness  expected  of 
his  assistants  ?" 
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^'  •*  Fniud  J  wickcdnesfii !— yoil '  ytwifag  *  jack- 
iniipes  r  cried  Mr.  Dowlas,  in  violent  Wrath. 
* 'Get  out  of  my  house'  this  *  moment  1  You 
igtKyraht  scotindrei  !^-^why,  'tis  the  very*  Way  in 
which  we  all  conduct  ourbufiinesst  and  yon'd 
teve  known  if,  if  you'd  been  apprenticed  In  a 
respectable  way,  instead  of  being  toi/k  in  out  of 
the  streets.  And  do  you  come  here  to  tell'  me 
iSb^t  my  trade  is  a  fraud  ?-^tne,'  "^rho'dawied  on 
Ais  establishment,  sir,  for  nineteen  years,  dir^ 
without  a  slight  imputation  on  my  character, 
sir?  Get  out  of  my  house,  I  say,  or  111  send 
for'  thfe  poGce.  You  a  *  situation !  Go  •  to  the 
^vil  for  one — ^you'll  never  get  one  in  our  trade, 
IVnowr 

Fafarly  pushed  out  of  the  house,  William 
Aiade  the  best  of  his  way  home,  thinking  that 
perhaps  some  of  the  gentleman  <iii  wlibm  he 
had  called  might  ha\'e  written  to  him.  •  But 
such  was  not  the  case — no  persbn  seemed  to 
lAfeqditie  his  services.  He  wa^  not  only  p^ned, 
fie  Was  amazed  at  the  violence  of  Mr.  Dowlas. 
He  had  fancied  that  the  indignation  of  any 
Aoiie§t  man  would  be  roused  against  Mr.  Wig- 
^ns's  traiisactions ;  but  peihaps-^it  was  jupt 
^OflsiUe-^he  had  not  yet  found  that  honeat 
inan.  William  doubted  whether  he  should  ever 
become  a  clever  tradesman ;  but  what  was  he 
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to  become  ? — how  was  he  to  live  ?  He  looked 
at  the  shrinking  stock  of  tea,  and  butter,  and 
sugar,  in  his  little  sitting-room,  and  he  looked 
at  his  money,  the  only  means  of  replenishing 
them ;  but  the  money  had  shrunk  fiuter  than 
anything  else,  since  the  consumption  of  eveiy- 
thing  made  an  attack  on  that  Something  must 
be  done,  and  soon  ;  he  had  provisions  far  three 
days,  but  what  must  be  done  when  those  three 
days  were  over  I  Away  he  went  again  on  his 
rounds  througli  the  shops  of  the  great  metro- 
polis, oifering  himself  for  the  lowest  offices  and 
the  smallest  ])ay,  but  without  success.  Security, 
or  a  long  character  in  the  trade,  would  have 
shonly  produced  a  situation;  probably  in  a 
month  or  so,  something  might  have  turned  up 
for  him ;  but  he  could  not  wait :  he  had  only  a 
fortnight's  provisions  when  he  left  Wellington 
House,  and  when  that  was  expended  his  &te 
was  fixed. 

"  Yes,  London,"  as  he  formerly  exclaimed — 
"  London  is  a  city  illustrious  for  her  charitieSi" 
It  would  seem  that  the  whole  range  of  human 
casualties  and  crimes  had  been  noted  down,  and 
the  misery  consequent  on  them  provided  against 
by  the  benevolence  of  London.  To  say  nothing 
of  the  workhouses  for  the  aged,  is  there  a 
disease,  saving  fashionable  ones  which  people 
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are  fond  of — is  there  a  disease  for  which  an 
hospital  has  not  been  provided,  and  if  not  cure, 
attendance,  so  comforting  to  the  sick,  secured. 
Are  there  not  hospitals  which  take  in  at  once 
the  whole  range  of  diseases  and  accidents  I — 
Are  there   not  penitentiaries   for  the  wicked, 
schools  for  the  blind,  princely  establishments 
ibr  the  maimed,  and  even  a  comfortable  asylum 
for  the  prostitute  ?    Yes,  this  was  all  true,  and 
William  did  not  suppose  that  there  was  another 
ci^  so  philanthropic  in  the  universe.     But  one 
unsatisfactory   thing  in   all   these    excellences 
was,  they  did  not  exactly  suit  his  case.      He 
was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  be  lame,  diseased, 
blind,  dumb,  a  sailor  s  orphan,  an  old  sailor,  a 
Cherokee  Indian,  a  thief  or  a  prostitute ;  and 
therefore  not  one  of  those  excellent  institutions 
would  have  done  anything  for  him.     He  was 
merely  an  honest  man  who  had  no  money,  and 
he  could  discover  no  institution  for  such  a  case 
in  all  the  lists  he  procured.     London  abounded 
in  rich  men,  rejoicing  in  the  opportunity  of 
doing  good ;  but  William  was  so  unfortunate  as 
not  to  know  the  address  of  any  of  them,  and 
perhaps  could  not  have  told  the  kind  of  tale 
which  draws  their  purse-strings.     Thus  in  the 
centre  of  a  circle  of  benevolence  and  brotherly 
kindoess  he,  like  many  before  and  after  him. 
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was  in  immincDt  danger — ^nay,  in  almost  the 
certainty  of  perishing  for  want  of  a  bit  of  bread. 
Some  such  tlioughts  as  these  passed  through 
William  Herbert's  mind  one  morning  as  he  left 
his  lodging,  and  walked  through  the  streets 
witli  a  sharj)  and  agitated  step.  He  continued 
to  walk  without  a  pause  through  the  day,  and 
when  night  came,  he  did  not  go  home.  He 
did  not  walk  late  in  the  night  from  pleasure  or 
from  habit ;  neither  at  the  Wellington  House, 
nor  while  writing  his  work,  had  he  found  time 
or  inclination  for  night  rambles.  He  would  have 
been  glad  to  go  home  now ;  but  he  was  afraid. 
He  fancied  he  had  no  right  to  go  home ;  he 
feared  to  meet  his  landlady.  He  was  not  in 
debt — no,  no,  thank  God!  he  owed  nothing; 
but  when  last  night  he  went  to  bed  supperless^ 
all  the  money  he  possessed  was  only  sufficient 
to  pay  her  what  he  owed. '  His  books  were 
^vith  her,  such  at  least  as  were  unsold;  and  if 
he  were  to  sell  the  few  that  remained,  what 
would  he  do  after?  and  how  many  days  or 
hours  would  they  keep  him  from  starving? 
After  paying  the  landlady,  he  had  left  home 
that  morning  with  an  empty  stomach,  ignorant 
where  to  go  to  fill  it,  or  whether  it  would  ever 
again  be  filled,  seeking  no  longer  for  the  means 
of  earning  a  Uvelihood,  so  thoroughly  had  he 
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been  disappointed  in  all  his  former  endeavours. 
The  last  crisis  of  his  fate  had  arrived ;  famine 
not  only  looked  him  in  the  face,  but  fixed  her 
talons  in  his  entrails.     He  formed  no  deter- 
mination against  or  for  selling  his  few  remain- 
ing books,  or  the  clothes  which  he  wore — he 
thought  not  of  the  subject ;  those  luxuries,  or 
even  necessaries  of  human  society  were  of  little 
importance,   when    considered    in    comparison 
with  wants  and  passions  which  destroy  all  arti- 
ficial considerations.     He  did  not  think  of  this 
in  that  feverish,  rapid  walk  which  endured  firom 
early   mom   until   night — he   was   considering 
what  there  was  in  the  world  for  him  to  do. 
Should  he  go  home  to  his  mother's  cottage  ? — 
could  he  go  and  live  on  the  little  income  which 
so  wrctcliedly  supplied  his  mother  s  wants  ? — but 
how  could  he  go  without  money  ?  and  could  he 
write  home  to  ask  for  what  his  mother  could  so 
ill  spare,  and  which,  if  she  had  it  not  ready,  he 
knew  she  would  sell  even  her  own  food  to  pro- 
cure!    Could  he  risk  such  a  misery  as  this? 
These  thoughts  were  the  distracted  visions  of 
horror  created  by  his  circumstances,  rather  than 
premises  on  which  he  could  arrive  at  a  con- 
clusion.    He  could  not  conclude  on  anything ; 
he  had  no  choice.     In  whatever  direction   he 
tiumcd  for  hope,  he  found  a  terrible  and  irre- 

VOL.  n.  H 
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sistibic  spirit,  with  a  sword  like  that  which 
yarded  the  entrance  of  Eden  flaahing  full  in 
his  face. 

In  conflict  with  thoughts  of  horror  and 
suggestions  of  despair  did  William  Herbert, 
throughout  that  long  day,  wander  about  the 
streets  of  London,  without  a  meal,  or  a  cer- 
tainty that  he  should  ever  again  procure  one. 
He  continued  to  walk  till  nearly  midnight  with 
an  unslackcned  |>ace ;  but  this  rapid  walking 
for  twenty  hours,  to  a  man  who  had  eaten  one 
small  meal  in  the  la.st  forty-eight  hours  could  not 
hut  make  an  impression  on  the  body.  As  mid- 
night drew  nigh,  and  the  streets  became  quiet, 
(he  was  among  the  sc^uares,  and  the  long  dull 
streets  in  the  aristocratic  part  of  the  city ;)  as 
the  sky  began  to  look  blue  and  clear,  and  to 
discover  the  stars,  tlie  houses  assumed  some- 
what of  a  supernatural  character.  His  eyesight 
liccamc  impaired ;  the  shadows  of  a  lamp-post 
2u^sumed  tlie  outline  of  a  giant  threatening  him; 
the  corner  of  every  street  hid  a  band  of  in* 
describable  monsters,  waiting  to  attack  him,  the 
terror  of  which  made  him  dart  by  with  the  wild 
b^Ked  of  one  beset  with  an  evil  spirit  His  ears 
became  affected :  the  sound  of  the  voice  of  a 
passer-by  was  the  murderous  murmur  of  his 
foes,  from  which  he  sprang  away  with  a  mad- 
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dening  swiftness ;  the  rattle  of  a  coach  was  the 
thunder  raised  by  the  evil  one,  and  the  laughter 
of  his  tormentors.  He  utterly  lost  every  idea 
as  to  what  part  of  the  city  he  was  walking  in ; 
he  recollected  not  that  he  was  in  London ;  he 
walked  on,  unconscious  of  the  turnings,  and 
proceeded  mostly  in  a  circle.  All  this  time  he 
had  suffered  a  cruel  headache ;  his  flesh  felt 
like  fire,  while  it  shivered  with  an  intense  sen- 
sation of  cold ;  his  tongue  was  hot  and  dry ; 
his  throat  was  parched  and  collapsed ;  if  his  toe 
touched  a  stone,  or  unwarily  stepped  an  inch 
below  the  level  of  the  other  foot,  he  fell  fix)m  a 
tremendous  precipice.  At  length  he  suddenly 
stopped  with  a  sense  of  giddiness.  He  was  near 
the  entrance  to  a  court;  he  thought  he  was 
dying,  and  every  creature  rushes  firom  the  ge- 
neral gaze  to  a  place  of  quiet  to  die  in.  He 
turned  up  the  court,  but  no  sooner  had  he 
turned  than  the  distant  lights  danced  before 
his  eyes;  his  head  turned,  and  twirled,  and 
rushed  round  with  a  motion  of  indescribable 
swiftness,  and  he  fell  to  the  ground  insensible. 
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CHAPTER    III, 


When  the  consciousness  of  existence  returned 
to  William  Herbert,  he  found  himself  in  such  a 
situation  as  he  had  never  been  in  before ;  and 
which  he  had  at  first  considerable  difficulty  to 
comprehend.  Ho  was  lying  on  a  rough  and 
not  over  sweet  bed,  which  seemed  to  have  been 
formed  of  old  wearing  apparel,  thrown  hastily 
on  the  ground  in  the  moment  of  some  pressing 
necessity.  He  knew  that  he  must  be  in  a 
room,  since  he  saw  what  seemed  to  be  white- 
wnshcd  walls,  through  the  thick  darkness 
around  him;  and  tliere  was  a  closeness  and 
want  of  ventilation  that  assured  him  he  was 
not  in  the  open  air.  He  endeavoured  to  rise 
and  examme  into  what  had  happened,  and  into 
his  own  situation;  but  found  himself  utterly 
unable  to  move  from  his  horizontal  positioo,  as 
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the  attempt  made  him  sick  and  giddy,  and 
shewed  him  to  be  as  weak  as  an  infant  At 
length,  after  lying  a  considerable  time  in  a  half- 
iDsensible  state,  vainly  endeavoming  to  make 
OQt  some  definite  object  through  the  gloom 
voond  him,  he  saw  a  few  faint  dots  of  light 
glimmering  on  the  walls,  and  heard  heavy  foot- 
steps ascending  from  far  below  his  chamber, 
^n,  struggling  violently,  he  contrived  to  turn 
wiDself  towards  the  side  whence  the  light 
*emed  to  proceed-  The  footsteps  approached 
4e  door,  when  a  key  was  applied  to  what 
•Wnded  like  a  very  ponderous  lock,  the  door 
ievr  open,  a  man  and  woman  entered,  and  the 
4)or  was  again  locked. 

*  Jack,  I  want  to  speak  to  you,"  the  woman 
Ittd  to  her  companion,  in  a  low  voice,  as  they 
tened  from  the  door. 

**Yoa  be  d — dl"  the  gentleman  replied: 
'listen  to  me.  The  blue  devils  were  after  nic 
0  the  comer  of  the  street ;  but  d — 'em,  I  havt* 
lodged  'em  once  more.  Here,  Sail,  take  care 
F these  till  old  Moses  comes  up." 
So  saying,  the  gentleman  handed  over  half  a 
»en  watches,  some  brooches,  and  other  finery, 
!ien  their  conversation  sank  to  a  muttering  that 
t8  inaudible  to  William,  who  now  made  a  more 
ICC  examination  of  the  scene  in  which  he  was 
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placed.  The  heap  of  filthy  rags  on  which  he 
was  lying  was  in  a  comer  of  the  room  opposite 
the  door,  so  that  he  might  have  laid  there  unseen 
in  the  darkness  by  one  who  knew  not  that  he 
was  there,  while  he  could  see  pretty  well  what 
was  passing  throughout  the  room.  It  should  be 
stated,  that  the  man,  as  soon  as  he  entered, 
took  a  dark  lantern  from  his  pocket,  which  he 
turned  and  laid  on  the  table,  its  fliwhing  light 
directed  towards  the  almost  empty  grate,  which 
gave  out  a  little  smoke,  but  contained  scarcely  a 
spark  of  fire.  By  this,  William  could  see  that 
the  room  was  very  low,  indeed  hardly  high 
enough  in  the  loftiest  part  for  a  man  to  stand 
upright  in  it ;  and  was  probably  the  top  room  of 
a  very  lofly  house,  since,  on  two  sides  the  walls 
bent  inwardly,  so  as  nearly  to  meet  in  the  centre, 
and  through  the  four  or  five  panes  of  g^bss  in  the 
window  which  were  not  filled  up  with  leaves  of 
copy-l)ooks  pasted  over  firactures,  or  pieces  of 
cotton  prints  stuffed  into  them,  William  saw  a 
star  or  two  peeping  brightly  through,  and  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  roof  of  another  house,  which 
seemed  not  to  be  more  than  a  cou{de  of  yards 
from  the  window.  The  room  contained  no  fur- 
niture, properly  so  called,  the  only  things  in  it 
being  the  heap  of  rags  on  which  William  lay,  a 
three-legged  table,  which  stood  before  the  gmte^ 
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and  rocked  to  and  fro  whenever  it  was  touched, 
and  a  couple  of  rush-bottomed  chairs,  one  with 
a  broken  leg,  and  both  with  the  bottoms  worn 
out,  and  the  rushes   hanging  on  the  ground. 
But  on  the  bit  of  wall  over  the  fire-place  Wil- 
liam saw,  with  surprise,   not  unmingled  with 
fear,  a  great  number  of  articles  of  a  much  gayer 
appearance  than  the  rest  of  the  room.    This  was 
a  row  of  nails  extending  across  that  end  of  tie 
room,  each  holding  suspended  an  implement, 
seemingly    of   very    careful  manufacture    and 
preservation,    but    of   shapes    and    characters 
entirely  unknown   to   him,  and  well  adapted 
to  create  suspicions  of  a  dreadfiil  nature  in  the 
mind  of  a  man   weakened   by   sickness    and 
famine.     He  first  discerned  four  pistols  and  a 
gun,  all  of  different  shapes ;  then  a  couple  of 
stout  glittering  blades,  that  appeared  to  l)e  a 
kind  of  dagger,  better  adapted  for  use  than  for 
ornament ;  then  a  couple  of  cutlasses,  highly 
polished;  then  some  short  bars  of  iron  with 
wooden  handles;  then  several  thick  pieces  of 
wood,  having  a  handle  hollowed  out  at  one  end, 
and  a  round  lump  of  lead  inserted  at  the  other ; 
then  some  chisels,  a  large  bunch  of  keys,  and 
many  articles  that  seemed  to  be  tools  of  some 
kind,  the  use  of  which  he  did  not  know.    When 
it  is  stated  that  the  room  was  excessively  dirty. 
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and  that  the  atmosphere  was  that  of  a  place 
which  the  pure  air  of  Heaven  is  seldom  allowed 
to  penetrate,  William  may  be  forgiven,  if  some 
emotions  of  affright  mingled  with  his  curiosity. 
Nor  was  there  much  in  the  persons  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  room  calculated  to  dissipate  the 
terror  which  a  view  of  the  room  created.     The 
man  was  dressed  in  an  old  ragged  shaggy  great 
coat,  and  his  hat  was  pressed  low  on  his  fore- 
head ;  yet  when  he  came  within  range  of  the 
lanthom,  William  could  discern  that  he  was  a 
large,  {)owerful  man,  with  a  very  evil  counte- 
nance ;  for  his  small  bright  cunning  eyes  were 
nearly  hidden  by  his  thick  and  louring  brows, 
his  nose  bore  the  mark  of  having  been  broken 
in  some  aifray,  and  his  long  fleshless  lips,  at 
an  enormous  distance  from  the  nostrils,  wore 
an  unchangeable  expression  of  cunning,  hardi- 
hood, and  cruelty.     The  woman  bad  somewhat 
more  of  a  human  appearance.     Her  gown  and 
cap  were  nigged  and  dirty,  and  her  hair  was  loose 
and  dishevelled  ;  yet,  through  these  disfiguring 
accidents  might  be  discovered  in  a  regular  and 
even  delicate  outline  the  traces  of  former  beauty ; 
but  this  outline  was  now  filled   up  with  the 
ghastly  hues  produced  by  trouble,  night-watch- 
ing, and  wickedness  ;  and  although  the  woman 
could  hardly  have  seen  her  thirtieth  year,  the 
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dimples  of  youth  had  given  way  to  the  deep 
and  ineffaceable  wrinkles  of  age.  While  William 
was  thus  examining  the  room  and  its  inhabi- 
tants, which  occupied  about  a  minute^  a  mut- 
tered and  rapid  conversation  continued  between 
the  man  and  woman  :  but  his  observations  were 
suddenly  stopped  by  the  man  calling  for  liquor, 
when  the  woman  took  a  spirit-bottle  from  the 
cupboard,  and  filled  him  a  cupful,  which  he 
swallowed  at  a  draught.  While  the  cup  was 
yet  in  his  hand,  William,  fancying  their  eyes 
met,  slunk  back  in  the  comer,  in  doing  which, 
he  made  a  slight  noise,  which  reached  the 
quick  ears  of  the  man,  who  immediately  dashed 
the  cup  in  the  fire,  snatched  a  pistol  from  the 
waU,  and  sprang  across  the  room,  crying,  "  Dam- 
nation !  what  noise  is  that  !  Trapped,  by 
G— d  r  Before,  however,  he  could  do  any 
mischief,  the  woman  sprang  after  him,  and, 
holding  his  right  arm  with  both  her  hands, 
cried  earnestly,  "  Mind  what  you're  at.  Jack, 
for  God's  sake  !  'tis  only  a  poor  boy." 

"  Poor  boy,  be  d — d !  he  shall  never  tell  any 
tales.  Let  go  my  hand,  you  strumpet,  or  by 
God  I'll  send  a  ball  through  you  !" 

"  Jack,  Jack,  kill  me,  if  you  like,"  the  woman 
cried,  still  retaining  his  arm,  ^^but  don't  hurt 
the  poor  lad !" 

H  3 
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"  Let  go  my  arm,  I  say." 

"  Give  me  the  pistol,  then." 

"  Give  you  the  pistol !  D — n  yoo,  i»  d«* 
your  game  I  There,  then,  take  that"  Sajvg 
this,  the  ruffian  struck  the  woman  on  her  ej« 
with  his  left  fist,  with  such  terrific  force,  tW 
the  eyeUd  puffed  up  instantaneously  as  large  • 
an  egg,  blood  streamed  over  her  fisure,  and  die 
fell  on  William,  from  the  sheer  force  of  d» 
blow,  bewildered,  though  not  insensible. 

And  happy  it  was  for  William  that  she  vtf 
not  totally  deprived  of  sense,  for  as  the  mffiii 
took  hold  of  her  by  the  shoulder  to  tow  btf 
into  another  comer  of  the  room,  that  he  mi^ 
execute  his  will  on  William,  she  again  seis 
his  arm,  crying,  "I  tell  you.  Jack,  you  shil 
kill  me  before  this  young  fellow." 

"  What !  you  infernal  strumpet,  is  it  a  cvSj 
of  yours,  then?" 

"  Stop,  Jack,  dear  Jack !"  the  woman  cried;  j 
**  don't  say  such  words  to  me  ;  you  know  that  I  \ 
have  been  true — you  know  I  have." 

"  You've  been  afraid  of  a  foot  of  cold  steet 
my  wench ;  and  you  should  have  had  it  if  I W 
cotched  you.  But  let  go  my  hand,  or  I'm  d-^ 
if  you  shan't  have  a  ball.  £11  see  whether  nc 
have  got  a  spy  or  a  bully ;  and  HI  forgive  Us 
all  he  ever  tells  when  he  gets  out." 
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While  the  man  was  struggling  to  shake  the 
woman  from  his  pistol-arm,  she  contrived  to 
seize  the  lanthom  which  stood  behind  on  the 
table,  the  light  of  which  she  darted  into  Wil- 
liam's face,  who  had  with  much  diflBculty  raised 
himself  to  a  sitting  posture,  and  looked  certainly 
not  much  like  a  dangerous  enemy. 

"Why,  Sail,  you've  got  a  dead  man  here! 
What  the  h — ^I's  the  meaning  of  this  ?"  said  the 
ruffian,  when  he  saw  William's  face. 

"  It's  a  poor  starving  lad  that  I  saw  fall  down 
at  our  door,  and  nobody  would  look  at  him ;  and 
I  brought  him  up  here  a  minute  or  two  before 
you  came,  to  give  him  a  bit  of  victuals  and  a 
drop,  and  send  him  on  again.  That's  the  whole 
truth.  Jack,  so  help  me  God !" 

"  Then  why  the  devil  didn't  you  say  so  be- 
fore." 

"  So  I  would.  Jack,  only  you  wouldn't  give 
me  time  ;  I  tried  three  or  four  times." 

**  And  what  the  devil  have  you  to  do  with 
sick  men  in  the  street?  Why  can't  you  let 
them  die  and  be  d — d  ?  It  isn't  the  first  time 
you  have  took  up  fellows  like  this  in  the  street, 
and  I'm  d — d  if  you  wouldn't  hang  me  if  I  let 
you  go  on.  Bat  'tis  the  last  time  I  Here,  lend 
me  a  hand,  and  111  soon  put  him  into  the  street 
again." 
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**  Why,  Jack,  he  can't  stand.  The  poor  fel- 
low will  die  if  he's  turned  out  now.  Just  let 
him  stay  a  bit,  and  as  soon  as  I  have  ^ven  him 
a  bit  of  something  to  eat,  FU  let  him  ga" 

*•  Well,"  muttered  the  ruffian,  "  a  man's  al- 
ways sure  to  come  to  bad  if  he  has  anything  to 
do  with  women ;  they've  always  got  some  d — d 
folly  or  other.  But  look  here,  Sail,  this  is  all 
about  it,''  continued  the  ruffian,  his  countenance 
losing  somewhat  of  the  fury  which  had  hitherto 
distinguished  it ;  '^  this  as  youVe  told  me  may 
be  all  a  d— d  lie ;  you  women  are  so  infernally 
cunning ;  but  mind  this  here,  I  am  going  out 
for  an  hour,  and  if  I  find  that  cove  here  when  I 
come  back,  Fm  d — d  if  I  don't  do  for  him. 
FU  never  be  trapped  by  man  or  woman ;  if  I 
do,  d c  !" 

The  ruffian  went  down  stairs,  and  as  he  de- 
scended, the  woman  stole  to  the  door,  where  she 
stood  in  the  darkness  listening  with  an  eager 
and  terrified  air  to  the  sound  of  his  feet,  until 
she  heard  him  oi)en  the  street  door,  when  she 
sprang  to  the  window,  where  she  continued  to 
watch  him  until  he  disappeared  in  the  distance. 
She  then  locked  the  door  of  the  room,  and, 
lighting  a  rush  candle,  went  to  William,  who 
had  become  insensible.  She  took  the  bottle  out 
of  which  the  ruffian  had  been  supplied,  and 
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placing  it  to  his  lips,  the  strong  stimulant  shortly 
revived  him. 

"  Young  fellow,"  said  she,  "  can  you  eat  any- 
thing?" 

William  nodded,  for  he  could  not  speak; 
when  the  woman  threw  some  sticks  on  the  grate, 
set  fire  to  them,  and  put  on  a  saucepan  in  which 
she  boiled  some  water  and  bread.  This  she 
set  aside  to  cool,  while  she  mixed  some  gin  and 
water;  she  then  took  them  both  to  William, 
and  supporting  him  with  one  arm,  fed  him  with 
a  spoon  as  though  he  had  been  a  child.  As 
soon  as  he  seemed  to  be  somewhat  revived  by 
the  food,  the  woman  asked  him,  "Can  you 
walk,  young  man  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  William  replied,  very  faintly ; 
"  I  feel  giddy,  but  I  will  try  to  walk  if  you  will 
help  me  to  rise." 

The  woman  put  her  arms  around  him,  and 
assisted  him  to  stand ;  but  leaving  him  a  mo- 
ment to  try  his  strength,  he  fell  back  again  on 
the  bed  utterly  helpless. 

"  Poor  young  fellow !"  said  the  woman,  "  have 
you  any  friends  I  can  send  you  to  ?" 

"  No ;  I  have  no  friends  in  London,"  William 
replied;  "my  mother — my  mother — my  dear 
mother !" 

"  Where  is  your  mother?"  asked  the  woman. 
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"  In  the  countrv." 

"  There  is  no  time  to  send  for  her,"  the  wo- 
man said,  in  a  hurried  maimer ;  "  you  must  go 
directly,  young  man ;  for  if  you  stay,  he  will 
turn  you  out  in  the  streets,  or—or — ^ 

"  Help  me  then,  my  dear  friend,"  William 
replied;  ^^help  me  down  to  the  street,  and  put 
me  out,  and  I  will  get  away  somewhere — you 
must  not  he  injured  on  my  account." 

*^  And  are  you  afraid  for  me,  young  man  ?"  the 
woman  said,  while  a  flood  of  tears  streamed 
over  her  face;  **  I  did  not  think  anybody  would 
ever  care  for  me  any  more." 

She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  sat 
down  on  the  bed.  After  a  few  seconds,  she 
knelt  at  William's  side,  and  said,  in  a  whisper, 
"  If  you  will  do  your  best,  I  will  endeavour  to 
help  you.  Lean  on  me,  and  walk  as  well  as 
you  can." 

She  then  led  him,  or  rather  carried  him  to 
the  door,  which  she  unlocked  as  softly  as  she 
could,  and  desiring  him  to  hold  by  the  door- 
post for  a  moment,  she  drew  a  ladder  from  a 
secret  recess,  which  she  fixed  on  the  landing- 
place,  and  supported  against  a  door  in  the  roo£ 
She  ascended  the  ladder,  opened  the  door,  and 
descended ;  she  then  set  William's  foot  on  the 
ladder,  and  standing  behind  him,  forced  him 
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gradiially  up,  until  they  both  stood  on  the  roof; 
when,  drawing  up  the  short  ladder,  and  carrying 
it  under  her  arm.  while  she  supported  William 
with  the  other,  she  led  him  along  the  house- 
tops until  their  course  was  stopped  by  battle- 
ments or  parapets,  crossing  their  path,  when, 
looking  over,  William  discerned  that  they  were 
on  the  edge  of  a  lane  between  two  lofty  houses, 
and  he  felt  sicker  than  ever  at  a  mere  glance 
down  the  vast  precipice.  They  sat  down  silently 
in  the  kind  of  trough  formed  by  the  parapet 
and  roof,  until  a  thick  black  cloud  passed  over 
the  moon  ;  when  the  woman,  first  glancing  hur- 
riedly below,  laid  the  ladder  across  the  lane  from 
parapet  to  parapet^  and  then  put  a  board  on  the 
ladder.  She  stepped  across  the  terrible  chasm 
and  back  again,  to  give  him  confidence,  and  re- 
quested him  to  follow.  But  scarcely  able  to 
stand,  he  was  utterly  incapable  of  crossing  the 
frightful  bridge ;  but  at  length,  as  he  compre- 
hended that  it  was  his  only  chance,  if  he  would  be 
attended  to  by  the  woman  until  he  was  somewhat 
stronger,  he  took  the  ladder  with  both  hands, 
and  crawling  on  his  knees,  with  the  careful  as- 
sistance of  the  woman,  he  at  last  contrived  to 
reach  the  other  side.  The  woman  drew  over 
the  ladder,  and  again  took  it  under  her  arm, 
and  after  another  walk  of  considerable  length 
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among  chimneys  and  trap-doors,  they  came  to  a 
door  which  she  o])cned  with  a  key.  She  dropped 
the  end  of  the  ladder  into  the  house,  stepped  on 
it  herself,  phiced  William's  foot  on  it  just  on  a 
level  with  her  own  bosom,  and  so  guided  him 
down.  When  they  were  both  on  their  feet,  she 
put  an  ann  around  him,  and  guided  him  in 
perfect  darkness  down  two  flights  of  stairs,  and 
finally  led  him  into  a  room  where  she  laid  him 
on  a  heap  of  straw,  and  begging  him  not  to 
move  or  speak,  left  him  with  a  promise  to  re- 
turn before  day-break. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


events  of  the  last  hour  had  been  so  cntirciv 
onprccedented  in  the  experience  or  knowledge 
rf  William  Herbert,  that  they  seemed  for  a 
while  only  the  disordered  visions  of  a  distem- 
pered imagination,  and  he  lay  between  sleeping 
and  waking,  speculating  as  to  the  truth  or  false- 
IkxkI  of  what  he  had  witnessed.  But  l>eing 
flomewhat  revived  by  the  food  he  had  taken, 
the  very  weakness  of  his  body  now  pro<luccd  a 
sensation  of  re(>ose  which  was  not  disagreeable ; 
and  before  he  had  made  up  his  mind  thoroughly 
m  to  the  reality  of  the  events  in  which  it  seemed 
hie  had  been  engaged,  he  fell  into  a  deep  and 
peaceful  sleep. 

When  he  awoke  once  more,  the  meridian  sun 
was  shining  into  the  room,  and  he  could  exa- 
mine the  scene  in  which  he  was  placed.     No- 
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thing  could  be  seen  through  the  windows,  save 
some  house-tops  a  hundred  yards  distant,  by 
which  he  concluded  he  must  be  in  one  of  the 
squares.  The  room  was  very  large,  and  judg- 
ing by  the  embellished  cornice,  chimney*piece, 
and  ceiling,  appeared  to  belong  to  a  magnificent 
house ;  but  it  was  totally  unfurnished,  save  by 
the  straw  on  which  he  was  lying.  William  felt 
much  stronger  since  his  sleep,  and  was  exceed- 
ingly hungry ;  and  it  was  therefore  with  no 
faint  emotions  of  pleasure  that,  on  examining 
the  room  with  his  eyes,  he  saw  some  bread, 
some  slices  of  meat,  and  a  bottle  of  spirits,  with 
a  jug  of  water  placed  on  the  floor  within  his 
reach,  lie  knew  that  the  kind  woman  who  had 
assisted  him  had  visited  him  diuring, his  sleep; 
and  the  thought  that  he  still  had  a  friend  near 
him  was  very  sweet :  he  ate  some  of  the  bread, 
drank  heartily  of  the  water,  and  once  more  fell 
asleep. 

He  slept  many  hours ;  indeed,  so  many,  that 
when  he  awoke,  it  was  quite  dark ;  and  even 
then,  perha]>s,  he  might  not  have  awoke,  if  he 
had  not  been  aroused  by  some  one  pulling  him 
by  the  arm  to  awaken  him.  In  his  present 
weak  state  he  felt  greatly  alarmed,  but  he  made 
out  in  the  glimmering  star-light  the  outline  of 
a  woman,  and  was  composed. 
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'^'\ 


^ung  man,  how  do  you  feel  ?''  whispered 


Giddy  and  weak,"  Wdliam  replied,  "  but 
^  Uuch  better  than  I  was,  thanks  to  your 
loodQett.'' 

''I  have  brought  you  a  little  wine,*^  the 
^iQDMaBaid;  *' mix  it  with  some  water,  and  it 
^  do  you  good." 

llumk  youy"  he  replied,  ^'  but  I  think  I  can 
Hlk  DOW ;  you  had  better  let  me  go,  if  you 
\likik  the  ruflSan  will  strike  you  again." 
Jj^JHa,  Do^  young  man,"  was  the  reply ;  '^  you 
stay  here  a  litde  longer,  and  get  more 
I  can  only  visit  you  at  night,  when 
rbody's  asleep;   but  I  will  contrive   that 
shall  have  something  to  eat ;  and  if  you 
my  advice  no  danger  can  happen  to 
Niher  of  us.'' 
'  ^  I  will  do  everything  you  wish,  as  though 
Joa  were  ray  mother." 

*  *WeU,  then,  young  man,  confine  yourself  to 

ttis  room  entirely.     Do  not  move  about  more 

ttan  yoii  can  help,  nor  speak  aloud,  nor  cough. 

If  joa  can  help  it.     But,  above  all,  do  not  go 

%jjgh  the  window ;  for  if  you  should  be  seen,  it 

Ivnuld  very  likely  be  the  death  of  you,  ^to  say 

Nothing  of  me." 
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William  gave  his  promise,  when  the  woman 
wished  him  a  good  night,  and  left  him. 

The  woman  performed  her  promise  to  visit 
William  every  nighty  and  bring  him  -some- 
thing to  eat  and  drink ;  and  in  the  course  of  a 
week  he  felt  little  remaining  of  the  exhaustion 
under  which  he  had  sunk,  saving  a  little  giddi- 
ness at  any  sudden  movement,  and  a  feebleness 
and  uncertainty  of  foot,  which  was  gradually 
wearing  away  ixs  his  appetite  grew  sufficiently 
hardy  to  attack  more  substantial  fixxL  Bnt 
when  he  had  been  in  the  house  about  a  week, 
he  was  one  morning  somewhat  surprised  to  find 
that  he  had  slept  through  the  whole  night  with- 
out interruption,  and  that  there  was  no  tooi 
whatever  at  his  bedside.  He  feared  that  some- 
thing bad  had  hapi)ened  to  his  kind  benefactress; 
for  there  was  a  passionatcness  in  her  manner 
which  assured  him  that  she  would  not  willingly 
neglect  him,  and  that  assurance  made  him  con- 
sider himself  bound  in  honour  to  act  just  as  she 
would  have  desired  him  if  she  had  been  present 
He  sat  on  his  straw  throughout  the  long  day 
without  once  rising  on  his  feet,  and  without 
moving,  save  when  he  reached  the  water-jug  to 
drink,  which  was  the  only  nourishment  he  could 
hope  for  before  night.     His  thoughts  wandered 
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back  to  his  earliest  years,  when  all  the  luxuries 
of  life  were  within  his  reach ;  then  he  thought 
of  his  favourable  progress  at  the  university,  the 
sudden  destruction  of  his  hopes,  the  ruin  of  his 
fiunily,  and  the  long  array  of  troubles  he  had 
fought  with  since ;  but  through  all  his  reflec- 
tions and  fears^  a  fragment  of  hope  clung  to  his 
heart  His  conscience  did  not  aid  his  suffer- 
ings, by  oppressing  him  with  the  conviction 
that  he  had  deserved  all  he  had  borne ;  and  the 
fiict  that  he  had  found  a  friend  in  his  utmost 
extremity  confirmed  his  belief  that  the  eye  of 
Providence  had  not  overlooked  him,  and  com- 
forted him  with  an  inward  assurance  that  these 
trials  would  terminate  in  something  good.  In 
want  of  employment  more  suitable  to  his  present 
circumstances,  he  sat  through  the  day  repeating 
the  verses  of  Homer  and  -^Eschylus,  and  working 
problems  in  the  mathematics  with  his  pencil  on 
the  floor,  as  though  he  were  to  stand  an  exami- 
nation in  the  next  term.  He  had  been  too  well 
used  to  hunger  lately  to  feel  the  want  of  food 
during  a  single  day,  and  when  he  fell  asleep  at 
night  it  was  without  a  sensation  of  want  or  other 
violent  pain,  though  undoubtedly  he  fervently 
prayed  that  the  woman  who  had  been  so 
kind  to  him  might  visit  him  before  next 
morning. 
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But  morning  came,  and  found  him  in  the  same 
condition — without  food  or  the  expectation  of  it, 
and  with  a  sharp  sense  of  hunger  that  he  could 
not  doubt  would  he.  an  intolerable  torture  before 
night     He  well  knew  the  pain  of  a  famialiing 
wretch  to  be  insupportable — the  thought  of  it 
was  very  dreadful ;  a  fear,  like  the  approach  of 
madness,  stole  on  him  as  he  looked  at  his  empty 
jug  and  the  bare  room.     The  operations  of  his 
brain  became  confused,  and  his  eyes  incapable 
of  a  clear  vision,  as  the  hours  dwindled  away 
with  a  lingering  pace,  and  quickened  his  senses 
with  a  more  intense  anxiety — making  the  mo- 
ments of  existence  standout  as  distinct  portions 
of  time  through  the  innumerable  sensations  with 
which  each  was  crowded,  every  one  of  which 
had  its  own  separate  pain  or  terror.     Remem* 
l)ering,  however,  the  terms  which  his  benefiic- 
tress  had  imposed  on  him,  he  sat  with  tolerable 
quietness  through  several   long  hours  glaring 
with  blood-shot  eyes  on  the  walls,  until,  an  hour 
or  two  after  mid-day,  pinched  by  a  horrible 
pang  like  the  grating  of  a  saw  through  the  col- 
lapsed organs  of  digestion,  he  lost  all  recollect 
tion  of  past  circumstances ;  he  fiemcied  he  had 
been  decoyed  into  a  prison  to  die  by  starvation, 
and  sprang  on  his  feet  to  rush  to  the  door :  but 
as  he  arose  he  became  giddy,  his  head  seemed 
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to  be  whirled  round  with  a  rapid  circular  mo- 
^  his  fiset  gave  way,  and  he  fell  flat  on  his 
&ce  iDsensible. 

^en  he  again  recovered  his  senses,  it  ap- 
fttred  to  be  within  an  hour  of  sun-set;  he 
nised  himself  on  his  hands  and  knees,  and 
iooked  around  him :  everything  was  in  the 
ttoe  state — he  was  starving,  and  there  was  no 
Bud  of  food  in  the  room.     All  artificial  senti- 

■ 

'Seats  were  now  absorbed  by  a  natural  ai)petite 

•  Mbe  strongest  that  man  can  obey.     The  im- 

[  pdse  of  honour  gave  way  before  that  of  hunger. 

Tet  in  that  dreadful  moment,  when  the  rotten 

'  flth  of  the  dunghill  would  have  seemed  to  him 

die  richest  luxury,  and  all  thought  in  the  world 

:*  mre  how  he  should  procure  food  would  have 

leen  impossible,  a  dim  remembrance  or  impres- 

Soo  of  what  he  had  promised,*  or  what  had  been 

riequired  of  him,  governed  without  informing 

rl^B  mind,  and  he  crawled  towards  the  door  on 

fkk  hands  and  knees  in  the  strictest  silence,  and 

Mrith  the  utmost  care  that  no  person  beyond  the 

V^Sralls  of  the  house  should  discern  him.     The 

'  'door,  as  he  had  before  discovered,  was  locked  ; 

'  Imt  that  difficulty  was  soon  overcome — he  forced 

itt  pencil  on  the  bolt,  and  it  gradually  slipped 

jMck  in  the  lock,  and  he  stood  in  a  passage  or 

Jiodiiig-ldace   above    a    flight  of   stairs.     He 

nrang  down  the    stairs    in   a  moment,    and 
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rushed  into  the  first  room  he  saw;  it  ^^ 
magnificent  drawing-room,  entirely  unfiini^^^^ 
He  burst  open  the  folding-doors  of  an  •^ 
room;  this  also  was  entirely  empty;  and  ^ 
examining  all  the  rooms  on  the  same  floor,  th^ 
appeared  not  to  have  been  occupied  for  a  to} 
considerable  time,  and  he  descended  anothff * 
flight  of  stairs,  which  took  him  to  the  ground  ftNA ' 
He  traversed  the  hall,  or  passage,  through  diei 
house,  and  tried  the  doors — ^they  were  festenetl 
with  padlocks;  and  when  he  turned  to  m^ 
rooms,  every  door  he  opened  displayed  nothing' 
but  impenetrable  darkness:  he  knew  that  diKi 
windows  were  fastened,  and  that  the  house  wH 
utterly  uninhabited,  and  again  ascended  tk 
stairs.  But  he  ascended  even  more  eagcriy^ 
than  he  had  descended.  Hunger  was  fn^ 
ducing  fever,  and  fever  was  disturbing  his  «*■*' 
ceptions  of  all  that  his  senses  witnessed  Hr 
sprang  up  firom  the  darkness  as  though  he  Ittit, 
been  pursued  by  a  thousand  hideous  phantotfij 
and  spectres,  and  every  shadow  was  invotrf 
with  limbs  and  ghostly  organization,  and  seemell 
to  threaten  him  with  evil.  His  eyes  vnw 
turned  back  over  his  shoulder  as  he  rushed  npv 
the  verj'  paintings  on  the  walls  were  snatching 
at  him  with  imaginary  fingers,  and  the  echo « 
his  own  footsteps  struck  terror  and  horror  atti 
his  soul.     In  this  state  of  mind  he  examined  afl 
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the   rooms   on   the   floor  where   he  bad  been 
during   the   last  week,   and  finding  them  also 
empty,  ascended  towards  the  roo£     The  house 
was  five  stories  in  height,  as  he  saw  by  as- 
cending  the    fourth    flight    of    stairs,    above 
which  he  could  discover  nothing  besides  a  ceil- 
ing, in  which  was  a  closed  door.     The  rooms 
on  this  floor,  like  all  the  rest,  were  empty ;  and 
he  stood  aghast,  tormented  with  the  tremendous 
agonies  of  starvation,  and  hopeless  of  escape,  as 
his  strength  began  to  fail,  and  he  doubted  his 
ability  to  descend  the  stairs  to  appeal  to  the 
passers  by.     But  while  he  was  speculating  on 
his  terrible  fate,  he  heard  a  sound  which  seemed 
to  be  in  the  house,  and  which  resembled  the 
murmur  of  a  human  voice.     He  listened  with  a 
beating  heart  and  a  fluttering  breath,  amazed 
and  terrified ;  the  sound  appeared  to  be  in  a 
room  close  to  him,  which  he  had  already  ex- 
amined, and  of  which  the  door  stood  open.     He 
entered  it  on  tiptoe,  and  looked  slowly  and  cau- 
tiously around ;  but  though  the  sound  was  still 
audible,  he  ascertained  that  the  room  was  cer- 
tainly unoccupied,  when,  following  the  apparent 
direction  of  the  sounds,  he  discovered  a  door  which 
he  had  not  previously  seen,  and  beyond  which 
some  human  being  undoubtedly  existed.     He 
tapped  at  the  door,  but  no  answer  was  returned; 

YOL.  u.  I 
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Le  §p.'ke,  vnih  the  same  result;  when,  seiziiig 
til..-  handle,  and  pulling  it  with  the  fbrioos 
er;L*rsy  nf  madness,  it  flew  open*  What  he  aw 
filled  him  with  amazement  and  hotror.  This 
Tojtn,  like  the  ruffian's  chamber  previoody 
described,  was  immediately  under  the  rocyf,  in 
which  was  a  casement  that  admitted  the  ftint 
light  of  the  rising  moon,  which  was  yet  suffi- 
cient tu  display  the  contents  of  the  room.  Tliere 
was  neither  table  nor  chair:  but  in  a  comer 
o])i)(>site  to  the  door  was  a  bundle  of  rags  and 
straw,  on  which  lay  a  person  half^iaked,  looking 
up  with  a  vacant  countenance  on  the  streamii^ 
moonlitrht,  and  talking  as  though  he  were  ad- 
dressinir  some  one  in  the  sky.  It  was  a  man 
seem i lie)  V  ven'  old,  for  his  dee  was  one  mass  of 
wrinkles,  his  chin  was  covered  with  a  white 
beard  of  many  days*  growth,  and  a  little  matted 
and  dishevelled  grey  hair  hung  around  his  lore- 
head.  William  stood  for  a  moment  livetted  to 
the  spot  with  fear  and  honror,  doubtful  whether 
he  was  in  the  presence  of  a  human  being  orno; 
when,  seeing  by  the  side  of  the  bed  aloa^  some 
meat,  and  a  jug  of  water,  he  rushed  fbrwaids, 
l)roke  the  loaf  in  two,  and  sat  down  by  the  old 
man's  side  to  devour  it  He  sat  during  some 
few  seconds  unnoticed,  and  noticing  nothing 
himself  save  the  loaf  of  bread  and  the  water; 
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UMV  ^tliiig  a  slight  uioveiiient  he  turned  towards 
"^  ^U  man,  who  at  the  same  moment  became 
«*Me  that  he  was  not  alone. 

"Where    ia    Polly?'   cried    the   old    man, 
'Mchiog  out  his  white,  thin,  transparent  hands, 
'ttd  glaring  at  him  with  a  wild  eagerness,  which 
'pfe  to  KiiB  deep-seated  eyes,  sharp  thin  nose, 
sunken  mouth,  an   appearance  of  preter- 
emaciadon   and  horror.      ^'  Where   is 
fJPUlj  7*  repeated  the  old  man,  wildly. 

^  I  have  not  seen  her  for  two  days,"^  William 
led,  concluding,  of  course,  that  the  old  man 
for  the  person  who  had  brought  them  food. 
Oh,  PoUy,  Polly ! — why  don't  you  come  ?" 
the  old  man,  vehemently. 
^  Don't  be  alarmed,  old  roan,"  William  said, 
a  aoothing  manner,  but  without  ceasing  to 
^'  She  will  be  here  again  soon ;  you  see  she 
left  you  plenty  of  food." 
^  Has  Polly  been  here? — has  she  I — has  she  !*' 
old  man  cried,  eagerly,  and  partly  rising  as 
did  ao — "  where  is  she  ?     Polly,  Polly,  come 
-'tis  your  grandfather  calls  you." 
**  Hush,  hush,  old  man!"  said  William — *'  don't 
[e  a  disturbance  now.     Wait  a  little.     Here 
plenty  of  food.     Come,  take  a  piece  of  meat, 
little  of  this  delicious  water,  and  I  will  wait 
itb  joa  till  Polly  comes." 

i2 
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• 

"  Polly,  Polly ! — will  she  come,  reaUy  ?  Have 
you  seen  her?  and  did  she  say  anything  aboat 
her  poor  old  grandfather  ?" 

Willianrs  senses  were  sharpened  to  the  atmost 
pitch  by  excitement  daring  this  oonvenatioii, 
so  that  the  faintest  sound  could  hare  scarcely 
escaped  him  ;  yet  he  heard  nothing,  and  it  was 
therefore  with  an  alarm,  as  though  some  one 
had  arisen  from  the  dead  in  his  presence,  that 
he  felt  his  arm  grasped  by  someone  behind  hinib 
He  turned  his  head  slowly,  and  beheld  the  woman 
who  had  saved  him  from  perishing. 

"  Come  with  me  this  instant,**  she  whispered 
in  his  ear. 

"  I  am  very  glad  you  are  come,**  William  re- 
plied, continuing  to  eat,  without  rising ;  ''  I  have 
})cen  almost  staned,  and  this  old  maki  has  been 
asking  for  you." 

"  Polly,  my  dear  little  Polly,  where  are  yoo  ?" 
cried  the  old  man. 

*'  He  does  not  mean  me,*  the  woman  said  to 
William ;  '^  he  is  always  calling  out  for  somebody 
that  he  calls  Polly." 

"  And  don't  you  know  whom  he  wants?" 

"  No !"  was  the  reply ;  **  but  come  along  with 
me  this  minute.  I  can  get  you  out  of  the  house 
now ;  another  minute,  and  it  may  be  too  late." 

'*  But  what  does  the  old  man  here  ?" 
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"  Ask  no  questions^  as  you  value  your  life  ; 
save  yourself,  and  be  content." 

"  Look  at  the  poor  wretch  drawing  figures  in 
the  moonlight,"  said  William,  pathetically,  "  the 
poor  old  man,  half  naked,  and  out  of  his  senses 
— something  must  be  done  for  him," 

"  Come  along,  I  tell  you,  this  minute,"  said 
the  woman,  in  a  vehement  whisper,  seizing  his 
arm  at  the  same  time ;  ^'  take  care  of  yourself, 
and  let  other  people  do  the  same.  Your  life 
will  not  be  safe  under  this  roof  an  hour  longer." 

"My  life  I  value  but  little,  now,"  William 
replied ;  "  I  have  no  place  to  go  to  in  all  the 
world ;  and  I  will  not  leave  the  house  without 
knowing  something  concerning  this  poor  wretch." 

"  Young  man,  young  man !"  she  cried — "  you 
will  destroy  yourself  and  me.  Drink  this  wine, 
and  follow  me." 

She  put  a  cup  of  wine  in  William's  hand, 
which  he  took  to  the  old  man  ;  and,  after  forcing 
him  to  drink  a  portion  of  it,  he  swallowed  the 
remainder.  The  woman  was  standing  by  the 
door,  and  as  William  turned  towards  her,  she 
went  out,  through  the  next  room,  to  the  landing 
place,  when  she  ascended  a  ladder  placed  against 
the  doorway  in  the  ceiling,  which  was  now  open, 
and  beckoned  him  to  follow.  But,  William  re- 
fusing to  ascend,  she  came  down,  shut  the  door. 
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and  laid  the  ladder  on  the  groiind«  when  Vf^iam 
taking  her  hand  and  pressing  it,  said — 

'^  My  dear^  good  woman,  you  have  saved  my 
life,  and  suffered  cruel  injuries  in  doing  it;  I 
respect  and  love  you  as  though  you  were  my 
own  mother  or  sister.  I  would  give  my  life  to 
protect  yours ;  but  I  cannot  leave  this  poor  man 
without  being  satisfied  as  to  his  &te.  Look  at 
him  on  that  heap  of  wretched  straw,  old  and 
feeble,  turning  his  vacant  eyes  to  the  light;  in 
search  of  some  dear  object  he  has  loat — who 
is  he? — what  is  he? — what  has  brought  him 
here  T 

*'  Come  below  a  minute ;  we  arc  in  danger 
here,''  the  woman  said,  and  they  went  down  to 
a  room  on  the  next  floor.  **  I  can  save  you 
now  that  you  can  walk,"  said  the  woman,  in  a 
low  voice  ;  ''  but  you  must  go  at  once  and  alone 
— you  must  leave  the  old  man  to  his  fete." 

"  Why,  I  have  never  injured  anybody,"  re- 
plied William,  "  and  yet  am  in  danger,  and  the 
old  man  must  be  in  danger  also  if  I  am.  How 
came  he  here  ?" 

"  Ask  no  questions,"  cried  the  woman,  hastily ; 
"  time  runs  fast — in  a  few  minutes  it  may  be  too 
late — follow  me." 

"  And  can  you,  who  have  been  so  kind  to  me, 
let  this  old  man  lie  there,  in  this  inmiinent  danger, 
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without  attempting  to  save  him?     Did  you 
iiever  know  what  it  was  to  have  a  father  ?" 

**  A  father ! — my  father  I  my  dear  father !"  sud- 
denly shrieked  the  woman,  in  a  tone  which  bore 
the  accent  of  heartbreaking  grief,  though  stifled 
by  a  seemingly  habitual  caution,  and  covering 
her  face  with  her  hands. 

"  Come,  come,  my  good  woman,"  said  Wil- 
liam, putting  his  hand  affectionately  on  her 
shoulder,  "you  are  a  kind-hearted  creature; 
and  I  am  sure  will  endeavour  to  save  this  poor 
man.  If  you  can  get  him  out  of  the  house,  I 
will  go,  and  will  do  all  I  can  to  assist  you." 

"  No,  no,"  she  sobbed,  **  it  is  too  late ;  we 
shall  all  perish,  unless  you  obey  me  ;  you  must 
come  alone,  or  we  shall  all  be — ^be " 

"  Murdered,"  said  William.  "  Well,  so  be  it 
I  will  stay  by  the  poor  man  above,  and  protect 
him  as  well  as  I  can,  and  if  I  can  do  no  better  I 
will  dash  out  the  window,  and  alarm  the  neigh- 
bourhood; for  I  gather  from  your  words,  that 
he  has  been  brought  here  for  some  evil  purpose^ 
and  that  violence  is  intended  towards  him." 

*'  I  cannot  stay  now,"  the  woman  replied,  in 
a  very  hurried  manner,  "  I  have  over-stayed  my 
time — I  shall  be  suspected — promise  to  keep  your- 
self quiet  until  you  see  me  again — you  w  ill  find 
plenty  of  victuals  in  your  room — do  not  shew 
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yourself  at  the  window;  and  beware  of  flleeping, 
or  your  life  will  not  be  safe  a  moment  Some- 
body rise  may  come  in,  he — ^my ^ 

"  Your  husband  ?"  asked  William. 

*<  If  my  master  finds  you  in  this  house,  it  will 
be  the  last  moment  of  your  life.  I  will  fiuiten 
the  door  in  the  roof  in  such  a  way  that  it  can*t 
be  opened  without  noise,  and  when  you  hear  it, 
go  down  to  the  cellars  on  your  bare  feet,  and 
hide  yourself  until  I  fetch  you.  But  I  would 
rather  you  would  go  with  me  at  once,  and  put 
yourself  in  safety." 

^'  I  will  not  leave  without  knowing  something 
of  the  old  man/'  William  replied ;  and  the  womm 
left  him. 
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When  William  Herbert  found  that  the  woman 
left  the  house,  he  stayed  but  a  few  minutes 
anxiety  respecting  the  old  man  in  the 
upper  room  led  him  almost  immediately  up  to 
bis  chamber  or  prison*  The  room  was  highly 
liDuminated  with  the  light  of  a  full  moon,  so  that 
everything  in  it  might  be  distinctly  seen  ;  and 
William  looked  on  the  old  man,  brought  into 
teach  painful  circumstances  to  carry  out  some 
of  monstrous  villany,  and  saw  him  vacantly 
ibing  figures  in  the  moonlight,  and  heard 
[lum  call  out  for  a  lost  grand-daughter,  so  beloved 
:diat  her  influence  seemed  to  exist  when  his  mind 
[had  thrown  away  even  the  instinct  of  self-pre- 
^MTvation,  and  he  seemed  to  be  utterly  insensible 
his  condition,  he  longed  with  the  utmost 
iflgemess  to  be  of  service  to  him.     He  took 
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hold  of  the  aged  man's  extended  fingers,  and 
found  no  more  resistance  in  them  than  in  those 
of  a  new-bom  child.  Every  bone  in  his  body 
seemed  to  have  been  broken,  or  every  joint 
loosened,  so  passive  were  they  to  the  will  of 
another.  The  main-spring  of  the  machine — the 
key-stone  of  the  arch—  the  mind  of  the  man  was 
gone,  and  his  body  lay,  a  tottering  mass  at  the 
dis|K>sal  of  every  external  circumstance  or  acci- 
dent. It  appeared  at  first,  from  the  utter  helpless- 
ness of  the  wretch,  that  he  was  an  irrecoverable 
idiot,  on  whom  no  impression  could  be  nuule  by 
outward  things ;  yet  this  very  unconsciousness 
of  his  situation  was  a  proof  of  his  perfect  harm- 
lessncss,  and  made  him  an  object  of  greater  in- 
terest to  William  than  any  man  would  have  been 
in  similar  circumstances,  if  able  to  struggle  in  his 
own  defence. 

The  old  man  suffered  his  arms  to  lie  where 
William  placed  them,  as  though  he  had  not 
power  to  refuse  the  guidance  of  another  will 
when  his  own  was  gone ;  he  looked  earnestly 
in  William's  face  for  a  moment,  and  then  said, 
douhtfully — 

"  Polly  !— it  isn't  Polly,  is  it  ?" 

*'  No,  I  am  not  Polly,"  William  replied ; 
'-  but  I  will  wait  on  you  as  carefully,  if  you 
will  allow  me." 
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^'Dear  me!  dear  mer*  said  the  old  man, 
mbtfiillj ;  "  sorely,  you  arc  not  the  man  that 
katme^are  you?" 

"  Not  I,"  replied  William.     "  I  would  not  beat 

JOQ  for  the  world ;  and  nobody  shall  ever  beat 

JDD  again,  if  I  can  prevent  it.     But  come,  take 

iome  food,  and  drink  out  of  this  jug>  and  you 

^lill  be  able  to  assist  in  getting  out  of  this 

jlace." 

The  old  man,  if  a  correct  judgment  might  be 
Anned  from  his  present  appearance,  had  not 
ken  used  to  eat  and  drink  very  lately,  for  hv 
wm  so  thin  that  not  only  might  every  sufx^rficial 
bone  in  his  body  be  easily  traced,  but  they  all 
itood  out  from  the  shrunken  flesh  in  bold  relict', 
like  those  of  a  corpse  a  few  days  after  death. 
But  when  William,  with  the  earnestness  of  ac- 
tiTe  benevolence  and  kindness,  like  that  of  an 
affisctionate  son,  pressed  him  to  cat  and  drink, 
ipid  put  food  to  his  lips,  the  old  man  ate  and 
dnuik  heartily.     When  he  had  not  only  done 
lias,  but  had  been  prevailed  on  to  wash  himself, 
jl  seemed  that  his  imbecility  had  probably  been 
merely  the  confusion  consequent  on  some  ter- 
rible fear,  combined  with  want  of  food,  and  of 
tbe    ordinaiy  conveniences    and  decencies   of 
life;  for  though  the  old  man  did  not  now  at 
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once  enter  into  rational  and  enlightened  con- 
versation, yet  he  evidently  comprehended  what 
William  said,  and  replied  with  a  degree  of 
directness  that  could  not  have  been  presuppoaed 
from  his  appearance. 

'<  Where  is  that  man  that  beat  me  ?"  asked  the 
old  man. 

"  He  is  not  here,*"  William  replied ;  **  don't  be 
afraid  of  him — he  shall  not  hurt  you." 

*'  And  you  will  not  let  him  bum  off  my  arms 
and  legs  one  after  another  T 

"  No,  no,  to  be  sure  !  But  did  the  wretch 
threaten  such  a  terrible  thing?" 

"  Yes ;  and  held  the  candle  to  my  fingers,  to 
make  me  feel  what  it  was.     But  who  are  you  7* 

"  Tell  me,  first,  how  you  came  here." 

"Why — why — I  don't  know,"  the  old  man 
replied,  putting  his  hand  to  his  forehead,  in  a 
bewildered  manner;  and  then,  as  though  smitten 
by  some  fearful  recollection,  relapsing  into  in- 
sanity, he  continued — "  but— a — a — ^peiiiaps 
you  are  one  of  his  friends ;  and  he  told  me  if  I 
made  any  disturbance,  he  would  kill  me.  No, 
no ;  I  shall  not  tell  you  anything,  for  yoa  only 
want  to  tell  him  again." 

"  Come,  come,  old  man,"  replied  William, 
with  an  accent  of  kind  fitmiliarity ;  ''you  must 
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^  036}  for  I  am  a  prisoner,  as  I  suppose  you 
^i  and  who  knows  whether  I  may  not  release 
0Q»  aod  take  you  to  your  grand-daughter." 
**  Oh,  PoUy  I  my  dear  little  Polly  r  cried  the 
oU  man,  tears  running  down  his  &ce ;  '*  shall 
liee  you  again  ?    Do  you  know  my  PoUy  ?" 

''No,"  William  replied;  "but  when  we  get 
^  of  this  place,  you  shall  make  me  acquainted 
with  her." 
^  Acquainted  with  her !"  cried  the  old  man, 
I  leiziDg  William's  hands,  and  looking  eagerly  in 

ik  fcce ;  "  do  you  know  where  she  is  ?" 
■      "  No." 

I  "  No,  no,  no ;  I  shall  never  see  Polly  any 
more — she  is  gone  for  ever  T  cried  the  old  man, 
^wing  himself  back  on  the  bed  in  despair. 

The  indestructible  affection  of  the  old  man 
fcr  his  grand-daughter  made  William  give  him 
t  cndit  for  more  merit  than  possibly  he  had  ever 
\  poflsessed:  it  seemed  to  him,  that  a  heart  could 

L 

L  M  be  very  bad  which  had  preserved  a  natural 
iCection  through  such  trials  as  he  must  have 
tndured ;  and,  seating  himself  at  his  side  on  the 
bed,  he  took  his  hand,  and  said — 

**  Cheer  up,  my  good  man,  and  tell  me  how 
JOQ  came  here.  Don't  be  afraid  of  me,  for  I 
will  serve  you,  like  a  son,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  in  a  few  hours  I  shall  set  you  at  liberty." 


"  I  forf^t  everything  beeides  our 

plied  the  old  man,  with  a  bewildered 
"  What  is  your  name  ?" 
"  You  will  not  tell  the  man  that  be 
"Oh,  nor 

"  Well,  my  name  is  John  Benson." 
"  Well,  Mr.  Benson,  I  am  glad  yov 

me  90  much.  Now  answer  me  quickly- 

always  lived  in  I^ondon  ?" 

"No;    I  never  was  in  London  b 

should  not  have  come  now,  if  it  hai 

for  Polly." 

"  Where  did  you  come  from?" 

"  I  came  out  of  the  country  to  fioc 

"  And  who  brought  you  to  this  ho 

"  The  man  that  beat  me." 

"  And  why  does  he  beat  you  7" 

"  He  thinlcB  I  have  some  money,  at 

me  to  make  me  tell  where  it  is,  and 
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'*0h,  I  was  walking  one  evening,  and  looking 
^our  Polly,  when,  just  as  it  got  dark,  a  coach 
stopped  close  to  me,  and  this  man  JQmi)ed  out. 
Mod  totced  me  in  in  a  moment,  and  the  coach- 
JDao  drove  off;  and  this  man  put  a  great  pistol 
to  my  hea^,  to  make  me  keep  silent.  The  coach 
gtapped  at  this  house,  and  I  could  see  nobody 
to  speak  to,  and  the  man  draj^d  me  along  a 
poflBage,  and  then  up  the  stairs  to  this  room/ 

**  And  why  did  you  not  throw  up  the  window, 
and  appeal  to  the  passers  by  !"* 

**  Oh,  that  would  never  do,"  the  old  man  re- 
pliedy  ^for  I  did  but  beg  him  to  let  me  go, 
he  knocked  me  down  with  a  pistol,  and 
hen  I  came  to  myself  I  found  I  was  fastened 
the  ground,  and  the  man  swore  he  would 
kill  me  if  I  made  the  least  noise." 

"  And   what   is  this  Folly,  whom  you  have 
lost?" 

**  Did  I  not  tell  you  that  she  was  my  grand- 
daughter ?  Oh,  she  was  such  a  nice  little  girl — 
ancfa pretty  blue  eyes,  and  long  curling  hair — and 
her  voice  1 — nothing  in  all  the  w  orld  was 
sweet  as  to  hear  her  say,  '  dear  grandfather!' 
many  times  has  she  climbed  up  my  knee, 
and  fell  asleep  with  her  arms  around  my  neck, 
we  loved  her  so,  and  she  was  so  fond  of 
and  yet,"  cried  the  old  man,  wiping  his 
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tears  away  with  the  back  of  his  hand^  *'  and  yet 
I  shall  never  see  her  again !  She  will  never 
say  dear  grandfather  to  me  any  more !" 

^*  And  how  old  was  this  child  when  you  lost 
her?"  William  inquired. 

'<  How  old  ?  Let  me  see — when  did  Hany  go 
awav?  Well,  five,  ten — but  Ican*t  reckon  it 
up  now — it  was  all  written  down  in  our  great 
Bible  ;  but  she  was  such  a  pretty  child,  and  I 
shall  never  see  her  any  more,  never — never !" 

''And  did  this  dear  child  dieT  William 
asked. 

*'  Die  !*^  repeated  the  old  man,  shuddering ; 
'<  that's  what  I  thought,  and  yet  I  don't  know 
— why  should  she  go  away  from  her  grand- 
father to  die!  There  was  nobody  in  all  the 
world  that  could  love  her  as  we  did;  for  we 
had  nothing  besides  to  love — and  she  was  such 
a  pretty  and  affectionate  child  I  Some  people 
thought  that  some  strangers — some  robbers,  or 
ruffians,  waylaid  her;  but  that  isn't  truej  for 
there's  nobody  in  the  whole  world  that  could  be 
so  cruel  as  to  injure  such  a  dear  little  giri  as 
our  Polly !" 

'*  Do  you  mean,  then,  Mr.  Benson,"  William 
asked,  <'  that  your  grand-daughter  was  actualfy 
lost? — that  is,  that  she  disappeared,  and  you 
know  not  what  became  of  her  T 
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**  Tes ;  that  is  the  fact,**  said  the  old  maoy 
crying  afresh.  "  You  must  know,  I  was  a 
tradesman,  and  was  doing  very  well,  and  had 
saved  up  some  money,  and  had  a  boy  and  girl, 
as  fine  a  couple  as  one  would  w'lsh  to  see. 
Well,  they  grew  up,  and  married ;  my  son  be- 
came a  tradesman,  and  my  daughter  married  a 
merchant,  who  used  to  go  abroad  all  over  the 
world ;  and  once,  when  he  went,  we  never  saw 
him  afler,  and  his  wife  soon  died,  and  four  or 
five  years  back  my  son  died,  and  all  that  was 
left  of  the  family  was  our  pretty  grand-daughter,* 
Polly,  who  came  to  live  along  with  my  old 
woman  and  me,  when  she  was  a  child.  You 
should  have  seen  her — she  was  the  nicest  little 
girl  in  the  world,  and  had  snch  pretty  ways, 
you  couldn't  help  loving  her." 

"And  how  did  you  lose  her?**  William  in- 
quired. 

"  The  poor  little  girl  went  out  for  a  walk, 
and  we  never  saw  her  again." 

"  She  was  old  enough,  then,  to  be  trusted  out 
by  hereelf  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  to  be  sure ;  she  had  been  out  hun- 
dreds of  times  before,  and  always  came  bade  at 
the  time  she  promised.  It  was  a  hard  thing, 
wasn't  it,  to  lose  such  a  dear  creature,  when 
there  was  no  one  besides  in  all  the  world  that 
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cared  for  us,  or  that  we  cared  for!  I  would 
have  given  every  farthing  we  had  in  the  world, 
and  gone  into  the  workhouse,  to  have  seen  her 
happy,  and  yet  we  have  lost  her.  It  is  hard — 
verv  hard— for  an  old  man  like  me,  who  is  more 
than  fourscore,  to  lose  the  last  thing  in  the 
world  that  he  loves,  and  then  lie  down  and  die, 
without  anybody  to  say  a  kind  word  to  him ; 
but  instead  of  that,  to  be  cursed  and  beaten — 
oh  dear!  oh  dear! — I  wish  I  wua  dead!" 

^' But  where  is  your  good  lady?*'  William 
asked,  with  moistening  eyes—''  does  she  know 
that  you  arc  here  ?" 

''  My  old  woman  came  up  along  w^  me," 
the  old  man  replied ;  ''but,  poor  creature^  she 
was  not  so  strong  as  I,  and  soon  died  after  we 
got  to  London,  and  couldn't  find  Pdly.  It  was 
a  hard  thing  to  part  with  her,  for  we  had  never 
been  one  day  apart  for  fifty  years ;  but  I  knew 
the  good  old  woman  was  gone  to  heaven,  where 
I  hoped  to  see  her  soon.  But  Pcdly — I  oouU 
not  tell  where  she  was,  and  my  heart  was 
breaking,  while  the  old  woman  called  out  for 
her,  and  I  couldn't  tell  where  she  was.* 

"  And  did  you  come  to  London  to  look  for 
yourgrand-ilaughter?"  William  asked. 

'^To  be  sure  I  did,*"  replied  the  old  man; 
"  what  should  I  have  come  to  London  for,  be* 
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sides  that?  We  had  never  been  here  before, 
and  never  should  have  come ;  but  how  could  we 
tay  in  the  country  where  all  our  old  friends 
were  dead,  and  we  had  nobody  to  speak  to, 
after  Polly  left  us  ?" 

"  But  how  did  you  discover  that  your  grand- 
daoghter  was  in  London  ?** 

**  We  did  not  know  it,  but  we  searched  all 
the  country  round,  and  when  we  could  not  find 
her,  we  heard,  that  most  likely  she  had  come 
here,  and  then  we  sold  off  everything,  and 
came  up  to  look  for  her,  as  we  had  nothing  be- 
sides to  care  for  in  all  the  world." 

Just  as  the  old  man  concluded  this  sentence, 
William  heard  a  grating  noise,  which  seemed  to 
proceed  from  the  roof;  when  recollecting  the 
last  words  of  the  woman  who  had  befriended 
him,  he  fancied  that  some  person  was  endea- 
vouring to  open  the  door  through  which  he 
had  descended  into  the  house.  Whispering  a 
word  of  caution  in  the  ears  of  the  old  man, 
he  stepped  cautiously  out  of  the  room,  and 
keeping  within  the  black  shadows  beyond  the 
range  of  the  moonlight  streaming  through  the 
windows,  he  contrived  to  reach  the  next  floor 
below,  before  he  could  discern  the  stars  shining 
through  the  opened  door  in  the  roof. 
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CHAPTER  VL 


Persons  in  high  life,  such  as  lords,  black-legs^ 
members  of  parliament,  and  gentlemen  of  the 
turf— in  short,  all  those  persons  who  are  gene- 
rally called  men  of  honour,  will  consider  William 
Herbert  a  coward,  and  utterly  unworthy  the 
name  of  a  gentleman,  since  many  times  in  the 
course  of  his  adventures  he  had  received  insolts 
from  rogues  and  fools,  without  demanding  an 
opportunity  of  shooting  them  through  the  headL 
or  being  shot  by  them,  which  conduct,  of  coune 
is  utterly  contrary  to  that  which  distinguishes 
the  above-named  men  of  honour.  But  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  he  was  utterly  de- 
void of  courage,  and  that  he  was  a  mere  poldnooq» 
because  he  did  not  display  any  alacrity  to  stsnd 
within  twenty  yards  of  the  pistol  of  a  trembling 
opponent ;  for  it  is  just  possible  that  he  n4ght 
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have  faced  danger  with  as  unmoved  a  resolution^ 
as  the  most  famous  of  the  campaigners  in  the 
fields  of  Wimbledon,  who  are  generally  famous 
for  nothing  besides. 

The  circumstances  in  which  WiUiam  Herbert 
was  now  placed,  were  calculated  to  test  the 
steadiness  of  his  nerves.  As  he  stood  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stairs^  he  beheld  a  ladder  let 
down  through  the  door-way  in  the  roof,  by 
means  of  which  the  ruffian  whom  he  had  for- 
merly seen  descended  into  the  house.  As  he 
did  so,  a  long  blade  in  his  hand  glittered  in  the 
moonlight  like  a  stream  of  fire,  the  handle  of  a 
pistol  projected  from  each  of  his  coat  pockets, 
and  a  short  piece  of  wood  loaded  at  the 
end  hung  at  one  of  his  buttons.  The  man 
was  perfectly  visible  to  William,  as  he  de- 
scended the  ladder ;  and  when  the  door  over- 
head was  closed,  the  ladder  laid  down,  and 
William  knew  that  he  was  shut  up  in  such  a 
place  with  a  remorseless  villain,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  his  situation  was  not  the  most  com- 
fortable in  the  world.  Had  he  been  armed,  his 
drcumstances  could  not  ^ave  been  greatly  im- 
proved, since  sickness  had  deprived  him  of  so 
much  of  his  natiural  strength.  A  loaded  pistol 
might  indeed  have  settled  the  affair;  but 
WiDiam  would  not  have  put  himself  out  of  dan- 
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gcr,  by  assaulting  the  man  without  giving  him 
warning ;  and  as  he  was  in  the  house,  without 
the  ruffian's  knowledge,  to  be  a  witness  to  deeds 
which  rendered  him  liable  to  the  highest 
punishment  of  the  law,  it  was  probable  that 
any  such  warning  would  be  a  signal  for  his  own 
immediate  death.  But  how  William  might 
have  behaved  if  he  had  been  anned,  it  is  not 
necessarv  to  relate,  since  he  knew  not  of  a 
weapon,  or  an  utensil  that  could  be  used  as  one, 
in  the  whole  house. 

Nor  were  there  any  means  of  escape  now ; 
since,  as  has  been  stated,  the  windows  iA  the 
lower  rooms  were  fastened,  so  that  it  would 
have  been  mere  folly  for  him  to  attempt  even  to 
discover  where  they  were  situated,  through  the 
impenetrable  darkness  in  which  they  were  in- 
volved —  he  was  compelled  to  remain  in  the 
house,  and  considering  that  all  the  motions  of 
the  ruffian  were  perfectly  silent,  so  that  he  migfat 
at  any  moment  come  unperoeived  dose  to  the 
very  s|)ot  where  William  stood,  and  strike  him 
down  without  warning,  or  that  the  piercing  li(^t 
of  the  dark  lanthoni,  which  he  undoubtedly  car- 
ried, might  be  suddenly  darted  into  any  receBS 
where  he  might  station  himself  it  will  not  be 
doubted  that  his  situation  was  calculatisd  to 
cause  some  few  tremors  in  the  stoutest  heart 
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I^ut  William  did  not  wish  to  escape  from  the 
*<>nse,  or  to  hide  himself  from  the  ruffian — the 
^raoct  of  self-preservation  was  absorbed  by  a 
It  of  pity.  He  thought  not  of  leaving 
wretched  old  man  in  such  remorseless  hands, 
determined  to  save  him  from  harm,  even  at 
hazard  of  his  own  life.  With  this  intent,  as 
as  he  heard  the  old  man  speaking  to  the 
he  stepped  lightly  up  the  stairs,  and 
into  a  comer  of  the  kind  of  anteroom, 
lich  led  into  the  old  man's  room,  whence  by 
light  of  the  moon  and  stars  he  could  see 
passed,  and  being  within  a  few  yards  of 
bed,  could  also  hear  the  faintest  whisper  in 
next  room. 

The  ruffian  was  kneeling  at  the  side  of  the 
grasping  the  old  man's  shoulder  with  one 
and  holding  the  da^er  or  knife  to  his 
kt  with  the  other.  The  first  words  William 
e — **  Your  money,  or  in  it  goes,"  said 
the  ruffian  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  which  was 
ly  audible  throughout  both  rooms. 
i*  I  have  no  money,"  cried  old  Mr.  Benson. 
D — nyou,  be  silent  T  said  the  ruffian  in 
some  tone,  and  violently  shaking  the  old 
at  the  same  time  ;  "  if  I  hear  your  voice 
you  shall  die  that  moment  I'll  have 
Nir  money,  I  say,  and  it's  no  use  for  you  to 
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say  as  youVe  got  none,  fot  I  WMlcbed  yo«igo  to 
the  bank  three  timcs^  and  a  fioeod  of  mine  fet 
lowed  you  in  once,  and  beard  yenr  bnaiiieBS 
there;  so  don't  think  to  humbug  ma.'  -  Iknmr 
where  your  money  is,  and  if  you  don^putsw. 
in  the  way  to  get  hold  of  it,  rm  d-^-d  if  Jyou 
shan't  die  this  night !"  .  - 

^^  You  may  kill  me,  if  you  like  to  kill  an  old 
man  like  me,'"  the  poor  mam  replied  in  -k  Um^ 
voice  ;  ^^  but  I  shall  not  give  up  my  money;  ftr; 
I  saved  it  for  Polly,  and  nobody  ahaH  have- it, 
but  Polly." 

'^  Polly  be  d — d  1"  said  the  mflSan,  fieroety; 
at  the  same  time  dragging  the  o)dman  from  tfaei 
bed  with  such  violence  that  be  shriekedt^'CMi^v' 
my  arm — my  arm  !"  u. 

^'  Speak  again,  and  in  it  goes  T  CQntinuied  the: 
ruffian,  pricking  the  old  man's  neck  with'  thc^' 
point  of  his  weapon,  though  not  ao  deeply  aa  tv^- 
do  him  a  serious  injuiy.     ^'  You  know  wkat 
youVe  got  to  trust  to,  so  it's  no  use  to  tnrii 
nasty.     You  thought,  I  suppose,  as  I  couldn't v 
make  out  them  d — d  papers  as  I  took  out  dFI 
your  pocket ;  but  my  lawyer  tella  me  aa  bdiwi 
they'll  be  worth  a  good  deal  more  than  itheiri 
weight  in  gold,  with  a  little  help  from  yo!ii;.aad. 
Pm  d — d  if  I  don't  make  you  get  it  inilDjr-. 
hands."  i  . 
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*^  Ha  I  ha  I  ha  I  I  am  glad  you  were  de- 
ceived," shouted  the  old  man,  in  childlike  glee ; 
"you  thought  you  could  get  my  money  with 
those  papers,  and  you  couldn't,  and  Polly  shall 
have  it  alL*" 

"  ni  tell  you  what  it  is,"  replied  the  ruffian, 
again  shaking  his  prisoner  very  roughly ;  "  111 
tell  you  what  it  is,  my  man :  I  want  the  money, 
and  I'm  d — d  if  I  don't  have  it,  too.  Now,  if 
you'll  put  me  in  the  way  of  getting  the  other 
papers  without  risk,  I'll  bring  my  lawyer  to  do 
the  business,  and  let  you  go ;  but  if  you  wont, 
by  G — d  you  shall  die ;  for  I  expect  the  people 
as  owns  this  house  to  come  and  look  at  it  in  a 
few  hours,  and  you  shall  never  get  into  their 
hands.  Listen  to  me,  you  d — d  old  fool,  and 
don't  sit  grinning  there,  or  Fll  strangle  you. 
Will  you  r  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  as  the  poor 
wretch  was  about  to  shriek  from  the  pain  caused 
by  the  fierce  grasp  of  the  ruffian  on  his  neck. 
**  Listen  to  this :  It  don't  signify  to  me  whether 
you  live  or  die — ^you  may  do  as  you  please. 
If  I  am  obliged  to  stab  you,  or  choke  you,  I 
shall  easily  lay  hold  of  every  farthing  you've 
got;  and  so  I  could  now,  by  running  the  risk  of 
a  tuck  up,  which  Fm  d — d  if  I  do  while  I  can 
get  it  by  strangling  you.     Now  you  see  what 
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you  have  got  to  trust  to ;  so  make  no  more 
words  about  it." 

^^  You  shall  never  have  a  farthing  of  mme»'^ 
replied  the  old  man,  tosung  his  head  with,  the 
kind  of  defiance  vdth  which  a  child  refbaet  to 
give  up  a  plaything,  and  whiqh  would  have 
appeared  ludicrous  but  for  the  circumstances  of 
the  old  man;  ^^and  I  can  tell  jou/*  he  con^ 
tinned,  ^'  that  you  had  better  let  me  go,  or  jou 
will  be  severely  punished;  for  I  have  got  a 
friend  who  will  take  case  of  me,  and  promiaed 
that  you  should  not  beat  me  any  more.** 

While  the  silly  old  man  said  this^  William,  as 
may  be  supposed,  felt  anything  but  comfort- 
able, since  he  fully  expected  that  the  ru£Baa 
would  make  an  immediate  examination  of  bii 
meaning,  and  probably  search  the  houae  imogif!- 
(liatclv  after  for  this  friend.  But  this  did  not 
happen.  The  man beii^  certun  that nopenoa 
could  enter  the  house  by  the  doors  withopt 
violence,  of  which  he  should  be  immediately 
cognizant,  and  not  suspecting  the  poosibililj  of 
any  |>erson  having  been  conveyed  through  the 
roof  without  his  knowledge,  supposed  that  th^ 
old  man  referred  to  the  woman  who  h^  gi^BD 
liim  food;  and  he  replied,  *' Yoube  d — dy.jvpd 
all  the  friends  you'll  ever  get,  unless  joa  do 
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ygvhaX  I  bid  yoiu  You  must  not  be  here  to- 
morrow morning  when  the  people  comes  to  the 
house;  and  if  I  let  you  out  without  getting 
your  money,  the  d— d  thieves  in  Bow  Street 
win  soon  get  me  in  quod.  I*m  in  a  fix  now, 
and  there*s  only  one  way  of  patting  me  right. 
Give  me  your  money,  and  I'll  let  you  out,  and 
defy  aU  the  beaks  in  England ;  refuse,  and  d— n 
you.  111  strangle  you,  and  sell  your  body  to  the 
hospital,  as  Fve  done  many  a  better  fellow  than 
you.  Fm  honest  and  straightforward,  you  see. 
I  give  you  your  choice.     What  do  you  say  ?" 

<*  You  shaVt  have  Ay  of  my  money,"  the  old 
man  replied,  with  another  expression  of  childish 
earnestness ;  **  I  will  save  it  all  for  Polly ;  and 
I  can  tell  you,  you  will  be  punished  if  you  hurt 
me,  for  my  friend  promised  he  would  take  care 
of  me.** 

**We'll  soon  see  about  that,"  the  ruffian 
fiercely  replied.  ^  1  give  you  one  more  chance, 
■nd  after  that  the  devil  himself  shouldn't  save 
you.     Will  you  give  me  the  money  ?" 

« No,  I  tell  you ;  it  is  aU  Polly  V  the  old 
man  replied,  too  weak  in  his  mind  to  com- 
prehend fully  the  mischief  that  was  intended 
him. 

**  Then  lie  down,  and  put  out  your  hands," 
the    ruffian,  flinging   the  old  man  back 
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violently  on  the  bed.  '*  Put  out  your  hands^ 
I  say,  you  d — d  old  fool,  mA  if  you  oSbt  to 
open  your  mouth,  I'll  cut  your  throat" 

The  ruffian  piit  his  dagger  between  bla'teMh, 
and,  placing  one  knee  on  f hei  old  tnatfs  thtJaiti 
drew  two  pieces  of  large  cord  from  his  podfeeC; 
one  of  which  he  tigliUy  &stened  arouiMl  the  oU 
man's  wrists,  fixing  his  hands  in  the  poestMn-dr 
supplication,  and  the  other  he  fintehed  with'^it 
sliivknot  around  his  neck,  and,  clendiiog' Ut 
teeth,  drew  the  knot  close  to  the  old  iotuA 
flesh. 

Throughout  tliis  scene  Wiltiam  bad  hc^ied 
tliat  something  might  happen  to  call  awaj  ^ 
ruffian,  and  save  the  old  man  fixnb  injmy  wA 
himself  from  danger,  for  vrbich  hope  be  ted 
delayed  discovering  himself  as  long  as  poMiU#t 
but  now,  seeing  the  old  man  in  the  most  immi* 
nent  danger,  he  stepped  hastily  forwaids  td 
spring  upon  the  ruffian,  and  put  tbefa^  fiMs'M 
the  issue  of  a  struggle.  The  practised  eartf 
the  ruffian  immediately  detected  the  movement 
— he  withdrew  his  hands  finom  his  prisoner 
insiaiitly,  and  cast  a  wary  glance  into  the 
next  room,  when,  discovering  nothing  he  took 
his  dark  lanthom,  and  directed  vnth  the  utmost 
caution  a  narrow  stream  of  brilliant  light  into 
every  corner  that  could  be  reached  fiom  where 
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be  was,  but  witbout  discovering  the  cause  of  the 
soundj  because  William,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the 
old  man  at  liberty^  had  crept  behind  the  door, 
and  prepared  himself  to  spring  suddeedy  on  :the 
villain,  if  be  should  persist  in  his  search*  His 
courage  and  strength  were,  apparently,  about  to 
be  tested,  since  the  man  instantly  sheathed 
his  blade,  took  the  lanthom  in  his  left  hand, 
and  a  pistol  on  full  cock  in  his.  ri^bt,  and  ad- 
vanced to  make  an  examination  of  the  house. 
But  before  he  reached  the  door,  a  low,  yet  dis* 
tinct  whistle,  and  the  faint  tread  of  a  person^ 
were  audible  over  head,  when  the  ruffian,  mut- 
tering an  imprecation  on  his  own  e$XB  6x  having 
deceived  him,  and  made  him  believe  such  an 
ioipossibility  as  that  any  person  could  have  got 
into  the  house  without  his  knowledge,  slid  back 
the  shade  over  his  candle,  and  stepping  rapidly 
forward  on  the  points  of  his  toeS)  put  the  ladder 
against  the  door  in  the  roof,  and  immediately 
flisappeared. 
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CHAPTER  VH 


William  Herbert  stayed  quietly  iu  his  place  ef 
security  until  he  heard  a  fidnt  gnting  ncia^ 
like  that  of  fastening  the  door  on  die  cutsidk^ 
vrhcn,  feeling  himself  to  be  ifpai&  -safe  tot  at 
least  a  few  minutes,  he  mahed  into  Ab  rotm 
where  the  old  man  was  Ij^ng.  Hia  mind,  wbiA 
had  seemed  to  be  recovering  aomewhat  oCito 
natural  character  under  the  Influenee  of  kind- 
ness and  sympathy,  was  again  the  mere  shaiteTCd 
and  disjointed  ruins  of  intelleot 

"  Dear  mc,  young  man,  is  it  yoa?  what  aie 
you  at  ? — are  you  going  to  kill  me  ?"  he  aabedi 
as  he  felt  William's  hands  in  his  Ded^  endea- 
vouring to  take  off  the  cord ;  ^and  yon  are  one 
of  the  wicked  men,  then  t  WeQ,  1.  did  not 
think  so;  but  I  am  So  fooliak     I  thoii|^t  I 
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saw  somebody  else  here  ; — but  I  forget  every 
thing." 

"  I  am  come  to  liberate  you,  Mr,  Benson," 
replied  William ;  ^^be  quiet  a  moment,  and  let 
me  take  these  cords  off." 

"  Well,  now,  I  don't  understand  all  this,"  the 
decrepit  old  man  said  to  himself,  with  a  puzzled 
air.  "  How  came  I  here  ?  What  place  is  this  ? 
I  thought  somebody  was  choking  me ;  and  now 
you  say  you  will  liberate  me.  Why,  this  is  not 
my  bedroom,  is  it?" 

WilUam  had  freed  his  hands  and  neck  from 
the  cord  ^diile  he  was  thus  muttering,  and  then 
desired  him  to  get  up  and  follow  him.  But  the 
old  man  was  incapable  of  comprehending  him, 
and  lay  back  on  the  bed,  saying  to  himself — 
^>  Well»  this  is  strange  I — to  think  of  my  being 
here  in  prison^  with  my  bands  tied,  and  forget 
what  I  ha¥e  done!  My  head  goes  round. 
'Young  man,  what  year  is  it  ? 

«  Eighteen  hundred  and  thirty*four." 

"  Well,  I  thou^t  so.  I  forget  everything ; 
but  I  thou^t  I  was  aa  old  man  of  fourscore, 
for  I  was  bom  in  fifly-three*  Do  you  know,  I 
tlKNight  just  now  I  was  in  my  owo  little  be<i- 
ffoom  that  looked  out  on  the  green  Selds,  and 
fimded  my  poor  old  mother  was  just,  coming  up 
ta  esy*^' Johupf  myrchil^i;^  Hp«  md  gq.^ 
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scIiooL'  How  well  I  remember  her  yoio^I  foni 
to  think  that  I  should  be  .broogbt  here^  with  loy 
hands  tied,  and  forget  what  it's  fy^  I ,  But  doD> 
laugh  at  a  poor  old  fellow  of  eighty  aod  morc^ 
for  I  never  harmed  anybody  that  I  recollect "-  ,\ 

William  was  not  disposed  to.laugh  ^l  the  ^i^kjl 
man's  imbecility ;  his  own  dangeTi  afibcted  hi^ 
less  than  the  utter  helplessoeaa  of  the  poor 
creature,  who  seemed  to  ha?e  iio  friend  ip  the 
world  who  would  raise  a  hand  ia  hia  behal£ 

^^  Come,  coiac,  Mr.  Benson,  qheer  ap.r*  :aBi4 
William,  taking  one  of  hia  hands;  Vypuace  iMt 
fastened  in  any  way  now;  I  have  tafcea,  aifi^g^ 
the  cordsi  so  get  up  and  foUpw  me;  wei^griy- 
lcavc  the  house  together,  and  I  will  help  ygiiL 
search  for  your  granddaughter  Polly.".   . .     , , ;  p, . 

'^  Polly !  my  dear  Polly  I"  excll^sled  the,  o)4 
man,  suddenly  recalled  to  a.  sense  cfC  hia.vtiia- 
tion  by  the  utterance  of  a  name  so  dp^r*.  *'  Qelp, 
me  up,  and  we  will  go  together.  .  You  ave  i^- 
good  young  man.     Quick,  quick  P     ,   . 

William  assbted  hun  on  his  fe^t;.  bv^PO 
sooner  did  the  old  man  put  outhisfiiotfrpiitlbfii. 
bed,  than  ho  fell  back  on  it»  and  when  {WHUmn- 
examincd  narrowly,  he  fouod  that  Qne:fi>pt:W;99! 
fastened  by  a  chain  to  a  staple, in  the  flooffj. 
Without  an  implement  to  seveir  .this  fftn^w. 
fastening,  he  stood  awhile,  undeci^e^  >l|Hit^>,t^ 


Aet ;  and  Meb^fii  he  ehd^voured,  by  his  own'Ui>* 
assisted  str^ngtVto  ^vrench  the*  staple  frdmthe 
floofy  he  felt  himself  tmable  to  aceomplish  \t: 
While  he  was  still  sttliggling  inefibctuaUy,  he 
felt  a  httnd  on  his  shoulder^  ^did,  <stArting  bkdc, 
beheld  the  tvtmian  who  had  <»igi«ially  brought 
l^tt^  into  the  house. 

'  ^  What  are  you  at  ?"  she  whispered,  when  their 
eyes  met ;  ^*  are  yoa  mad  as  wen  as  the  old  man  ?" 

"  No,  I  am  not  mAd^"  he  replied,  notwith*- 
^nding  her  tnotidns  for  silence.  "I  amf  not 
maid,  bnt  I  soon  may  be  if  I  condnue  to  witness 
soch  scenes  as  are  ■  acted  in  this  house.  Why 
thkt  horrible  ruffian  endeavoured  to  murder  thi& 
poot  old  man,  and  it  was  only  by  the  special 
interposition  of  Providence  that  he  was  called 
i^wi^  befwe  the  crime  was  accomplished.^ 

'  ^  And  what  business  is  it  of  yours  ?*  the 
wbnian  replied ;  '^  he  did  not  attack  you,  and 
if  you  keep  out  of  his  way,  as  I  tell  you,  he  will 
not  do  you  any  harm.     FoUow  me.* 

Thus  saying,  the  woman  left  the  room,  and 
descended  the  staiw,  foUowed  by  William,  until 
they  were  on  the  ground  floor,  when  she  en- 
tel^  a  room  which- w^  perfectly  dark,  and 
ditewihg  a  heavy  bolt,  the  window  shutters  flew' 
o]^n  on  the  inside,  and  a  ^nt  glimmer  of  light 
pehetrttted  into  the  fvpia(rtmtat     As  Williernf 
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a^pprdftched  the  mndow;  $km  ^tadmhaMMf 
lifted  «qp  tbe  Mgh^  ^h«k  itl»»^iiHi  iaamb&B^ 
•  mottoti,  and  a  «raU  'fiipii^fliB  i^ttli6£irislk|i 
^ndow,  ittforaied  him'  ttfl^iiibiii%  i$im  u— m 
AatTOirpaMig^  iR^<ah  todoaidilirMbl  lUAtai 
to  some  of  the  offices  behind,  *or^^ 
p^med  piiblie 4K|ixair&  iBttfTth»%itdwi,nyai{  I 

<^Now  theo)  young  ^liti^oiKiBntb^ 
as  soon  A9  the  siish  nwgopfcp^o^^filbjm  ^pUt 
your  Kfi^,  sprii^  mit  faiturtfttp]iinii|j|i/iiiii|  irjiii 
thebeit  ofy6ulftl«rf.'^>fiii  uo^  ioS  .imA^aigo 
^*  Atid  what!  k  to  jteeoibe  q<thB)fiiff'iifi  iffli  i 
^*  Whrit  is  thatiiQ  yoir?iJifailypi>iM»bli^ 
ness;  the  man  is  not  a  reISl|Ml(ilf^ott#ipli»ff* 

•*  No  r  hiit  a  tnaui  Bi^hiiO 
more  interesting  to  me  thaa  any 
could  i^ake  him;    I  %aiPflAfiirivi»^9tts0 
'  ^thout  him ;  or,  if  I  ^4oiiffMiiflilpii^ 
'I  sh^  imiMcKitely^fl^  df)BC^ttiBt^lBftft«|i 
my  way  to  his  t<i«o<ie.''^i  i*fl A     J>allial  od  Uadb 

*'  And  catM  me  td^  h^  flMMindJilal  liaUl 

understand  you,*"  said  the  womxa,  in  aTwfflilrt^g 
manner,  and  ^kMl^  tb^^tillldw^  WKAsoiiil  kL 
'^  I  have  preserved  you  fiom  gtarv»rilia|fimlH|Hi 
risk  of  my  own  life ;  aflAlft^^rtaQPSliifift^jM 
to  go  away  in  safety^  ydCi  i^^MmBlfiotiOim  » 
doing  what  must  end  in  my^ftifhfmlA^fKki^ 
hMf  hi  ydiif^  ddd**  ^^n  3000^  f  wafM[ »     - 
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'^  And  I  do  not  undentand  you,"  William 
replied.  ^  Is  it  possible  that  you  do  not  oom- 
pvehend  that  the  misery  and  danger  of  this  old 
man  create  a  feeling  of  compassion  in  my  heart, 
and  that  I  feel  it  a  sacred  duty  to  endeavour  to 
protect  him  7*^ 

^'  I  have  saved  you  firom  starving,**  the  woman 
replied,  ^^and  now  that  you  are  able  to  go  and 
keep  me  out  of  danger,  you  turn  round  <m  me, 
and  risk  my  life  for  tilings  that  don't  at>all  con- 
cern you.  But  you  had  better  make  your  es- 
cape while  you  can :  for  my  master  will  be  back 
in  an  hour,  and  if  you  are  here  your  life  will  not 
be  worth  a  ferthing." 

**  I  will  go  if  you  will  let  the  old  man  go  with 


*^  And  what's  the  old  man  to  you  I  But  \  tell 
yon,  I  don't  care  whether  you  go  or  not^  for  if 
700  stay,  or  if  you  take  the  old  mm  away,  I 
shall  be  killed.  And  if  you  don't  go  at, once,  I 
riiall  tell  him  when  he  comes  home,  and  take  all 
jchancea." 

^  You  have  too  much  humanity  to  do  w)iat 
you  say*" 

■ '   "I  have  no  humanity."  ^ 

>'    <<  It  was  humaae^-^it  was  kind,  to  do  aa  you 
JiMre done  by mcr'^ r  ^^  .. 

'<  Pshaw !  young  man,  don't  at^m4  K&^^S  to 
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mc ;  I  took  you  up  as  I  ^^Quld  a  aterving  dogior 
cat,  to  give  you  a  bit  of  viotoabi  and  set  jon  an 
again*    And  I  would  have  tumed  you  oiktag^in 
directly  if  you  bad  been  able  tO:8taDd».aiid  had 
not  seemed  anxious  that  I  shouMn't  be  ponUfa^ 
You  spoke  of  your  moCber  alao^-^nd  I  onm 
bad  one.    But  the  cautjooa  •  I  have  given^'  you 
since  were  for  my  own  sakei  and  not  for  yaanJi 
"  Well,  whatever  you  may  say,  you  have  hd** 
baved  like  a  Christian  to  me^  and  youtBtuit 
always  be  gratefully  remembered  by  me;  bq^ 
as  I  am  concerned,  you  hare  done  all  fairyeuD 
power — I  could  not  ask  you  to  do  mtareiw]|Ae. 
you  run  so  great  a  risk  in  defending  me*  ;  Butt 
I  must  speak  for  this  old  man.    You  luaow  hk 
danger :  the  man  woukl  not  hesitate  to  joauidefr 
him ;  and  can  you  stand  by  and  see  it  done?v>jr 
''  I  shall  do  what  Jack  arders  me^**:      :  ::.  \\  oti 
"  And  suppose  you  were  seized  by  the:=Iav9: 
for  these  offences,  what  would  become  of  ycntif^ 
'^  I  don't  care ;  and  it's  no  busineas  dTyouQbo 
"  But  my  good  woman — ^  vi  vm 

<^  Don't  call  me  a  good  womaiii^  intermplsd 
the  woman ;  ^'I  am  a  bed  womao."  i   'hlM 

''My  friend,  then,  I  pi^  a  pemm  in  yown 
condition,  whose  life  is  condemned  by  youiiovrd 
conscience.  You  are  capable  of  doing,  good  kgi 
instinct,  yet  do  not  tremble  at  :habitl|fdii«iii*ftfi: 


lome  very  terrible  combination  of  drcumstances 
mutt  have  caused  this  contradiction,  and  what- 
erei  it  be,  I  pity  you  as  I  would  k  mother  or  a 
titter  tnfftring  under  the  greatest  misfortunes/* 
! '  *<  Pity  me,  yctung  man  ?  Stop  till  you  pick 
me:  up  in  the  streets  before  you  pity  me." 

*♦  Yet  P-  Willkni  replied,  "  I  understand  your 
rMBaric.  Bodily  destitution  has  made  me  an 
object  of  your  pity ;  but  the  most  terrible  stage 
of  fimiine  it  not  to  awfid  as  that  state  of  the 
heart  which  reverences  neither  the  laws  of  man 
nor  of  God ;  and  when  it  was  in  your  power  to 
help  rae^  you  were  more  thoroughly  an  object  of 
pit^  than  I  was.  I  am  a  gentleman's  son ;  I 
mB  ^educated  for  the  church ;  misfortunes  re- 
duced me  to  the  situation  in  which  you  found 
me — -it  put  us  on  the  same  level;  and  it  would 
be  absurd  for  me  now  to  pretend  to  the  rank  of 
a  gentleman  to  you  who  have  saved  me  from 
starration.  I  speak  not  in  that  way — I  speak 
out  of  respect  to  you — and  I  could  go  down  on 
my  knees  to  beg  you  to  listen  carefully  to  what 
I  say*  I  tpeak  not  boastingly ;  but  I  con  say 
that  distress  and  even  famine  have  not  brought 
me  so  low  that  I  fear  to  meet  a  person  of  virtue, 
loould  resume  my  station  in  society  without  feel- 
ing (iiatLhad  rendered  myself  unworthy  of  it, 
mi  I^diank  God  inoi^  hearUIy  that  he  bat  pro« 
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tectcd  my  honour  and  virtue^  thai  Ishouldifaiy 
fortune  had  been  advanced  at  dieire^wiiaeL  Thit 
I  can  say,  I  know  the  pleasure  of  a  quiet 
science.  Can  you  say  the  aame?  Bcarwhhi 
I  esteem  you  and  respect  you»  and  I  believe  I  shall 
give  you  the  greatest  proof  of  itt  if  I  can  pse* 
vail  on  you  to  consider  again  die  ritnarion  in 
which  you  stand,  and  what  may  be  its  fimniiMi 
tion." 

''  I  know  how  it  will  end^**  said  the  womaik 

«  How  ?"  asked  William. 

The  woman  paused  a  moment  or  two^  and 
then  said,  in  a  voice  whidi  she  vainly  endea- 
voured to  make  steady-^"  I  shall  die  a  vioknt 
death — I  shall  go  on  the  streets^-^I  dhall  die  on 
the  scaffold^  or  in  the  hospital^  or  be  UUed  al 
home — I  know  it — I  know  it  T  ' 

^*  And  what  can  make  anoh  a  life  at  jliieaent 
endurable,  when  you  know  it  witt  have  aoch^  k 
terrible  termination?  It  cannot  be  the  cQ^m- 
pathy  you  meet  with.  Your  feelingil  are  tkoo^ 
and  I  should  fancy  your  mind  would  ntok 
from  tyranny  ;  yet  you  suffer  the  vuflBsfei  nith 
whom  you  live  to  beat  you  and  use'  yoa  like  a 
slave.  I  cannot  believe  that  peMOns  -to  iMh 
suitably  yoked  together  ceax  be  happy f  or  .Aat 
love,  or  any  kind  of  afiection,  can  awbaUu  a  Jib 
which  is  not  only  subject^  aayoun  antijbeioo^ 
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etmcfOBllji  to  the  miseries  of  waat^rbiit 

it  bixe  contlmied  scene  o£  despefstiDa    and 

danger^" 

^  Lore  and  happiness !"  cried  did  woman, 
vehemently ;  **  it  is  long  since  I  have  known  or 
hewd  of  •them.  But  nothing  better  is  within 
myreadL  The  man  I  live  with  does  beat  me 
sometimes,  and  treat  me  cruelly,  and  will  kill 
me  at  some  time  or  other;  but  sometimes  he 
speaks  kindly,  and  sometimes  trusts  me^  and 
there  is  nobody  in  the  wotid  will  do  it  besides 
him.  He  is  my  only  friend." 
.  ^  You  think  too  hardly  of  the  world.  Thou- 
Mads  there  are  who  would  gladly  lead  you  in 
the  path  of  virtue." 

^  And  why  should  I  want  to  be  virtuous? 
What  has  virtue  done  for  me  ?^ 
•  •  ^  Have  you  deserved  the.  protection  of  virtue  ? 
In  what  manner  have  you  treated  the  laws  both 
of  Godandofmaa?"  :  i 

^i3urBed  be  all  laws!"  the  wonan  replied, 
itehemently;  ^they  have  made  nas.wliBt  I  am*'' 
(\  ■  ^  How  can  that  be  ?" 

.  ^  The  laws  I  the  laws  T  replied!  the  womtn, 
fiercely  y  ^it  is  easy  fer  ihose  to  obe^  the  laws 
wdm  are  protected  by  them»  All  the  rich,  jdl 
ihejpow^rffd,  nay  well  6bey  theikws^  aad  sup- 
port ^then^  since  they  profit  .>b!)r>it4>ii  Bui  what 
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have  laws  and  virtue  been  to  me;  Imt  a  ciiM  - 
that  can  never  wear  away!     Mj  fcthcr— toy 
father !     You  may  thmk,  young  man,  tllat  I^Bta  -■ 
a  stone,  if  I  shed  no  tear  in  telling  my  story ; 
but  though  sometimes  my  eyes 'are  hot  and  diy* 
as  a  fire,  often  when  I  am  l)y  mylself  Itikt&if ' 
myself  on  the  floor,  and  ciy  from  iunriae  oofi' 
sunset,  unless  I  faint,  or  am  forced  away  by  Ihe  ■ 
man  that  I  live  with.    Hear  what  the  lawa  bave 
done  to  me,  and  then  reproach  me  with  dia*' 
obeying  them.    My  father  worited  in  a  8tocitfilg« 
frame,  in  a  little  town  a  few  miles  ftotni  LeicesCef, 
and  was  clever  at  his  business.    He  was  fond'df 
reading  and  study ;  and  when  the  monstxoiis^ 
oppression  and  tjminny  of  those  werstedJordh^ 
forced  the  mechanics  into  an  examination  of 
their  own  rights,  my  father  was  looked  up  to  'by 
the  poorer  persons,  as  a  man  who  knew  moVe  of 
law  and  politics  than  the  generality  of  themi' 
He  was  fond  of  attending  m^tings  fix*  teUng' 
over  public  afiairs,  and  spoke  his  mind  pb&ilyi'^ 
At  length,  for  spying  something  wldcSi  a  oeto** 
stable  or  magistrate  did  not  like,  he  was  tabet^^ 
up  and  put  in  prison.  ' '  • 

^*  We  had  always  been  teiy-comfirflabfe  tt^ 
home ;  but  it  may  be  supposed  we  had  ilOt  ^ 
saved  any  money,  as  niy  mother  wai  a  weaUy*^ 
creature,  and  freiquently  laid  tip,  Helcbew'litiS'* 
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'Wiimpyiwn  that  we  must  be  very  poor — he 

4t.fitt.vuh  Andy  with  some  others  committed 

4)Sgfwiiih   bim^  attempted    to   escape    from 

fMBi$  aod  take  us  to  some  part  of  the  world 

€|^pf  danger.     The  attempt  was  discovered — 

'inggle  took  place — and  by  some  mischance 

v^iff  the  gaolers  received  an  injury,  of  which 

li^rdied  some  tin^  after,     Mv  father  was  con- 

iij^jipcl  the  leader  in  the  first  offence,  which 

mpicaUed  treason ; .  be  was  looked  on  as  leader 

iftTjljbe  attempt  to  escape,   and  was  thereforo 

eqppjdered  the   principal  cause  of  this  man's 

d|i4if    As  a  matter  of  course,  my  father  was 

tqpdfiHT  murder,  and  also,  as  a  matter  of  c(»urse, 

^jUt.&uid  guilty  by  a  jury  picked  out  of  the 

dw  immediately  above  that  to  which  my  father 

b^l^^igcdj  and  who  were  not   only  dependent 

m^  diese  very  worsted  lords,   but  selected  by 

tl)pi^fi)r  the  trial     The  judge  was  considered 

RjNPjr  merciful  man;  for  while  he   sentenced 

^ifirther  to  death,  he  shed  tears,  and  made 

BOflb  an  affecting  speech  that  half  the  people  in 

Qpiyt,  besides  the  lawyers,  cried  too.   It  was  all 

^eiy  well — people  said  so — they  were  satisfied. 

^  9iy  mother  and  I  did  not  weep  at  the  judge's 

HHJeroess — to  us  it  was  worse  than  all  harsh- 

^;.  it  ruined  us — it  killed  my  mother — it  will 

Wffoy  JPQy  body  and  soul    The  judge  drew  so 
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many  tears  to  accompany  his  owdi  that  ew 
body  thought  my&thfer  maat  be  BTeijiMldaMi 
since  a  judge  who  was  so  mereiiiil,  Mt  UflM 
compelled  to  hang  him.  Peihaps  he  dHNai 
know  that  ereiy  wold  he  uttered  carrief-ll 
sympathy  of  his  heaveirs-  away  from'  itty  flflkli 
perhaps  he  did  dot  know  ^lat  he  was  stabHll 
to  the  heart  a  wife  and  daoghter,  who  hidtiM 
deserved  to  be  punished ;  but  so  it  was-^I  ^ 
my  mother  were  in  Courts  and  I  well  nboM 
the  horror  gathering  over  the  llusee  of  attH 
people  who  had  before  seemed  inclined  to  {fl^ 
We  were  persons  that  could  not  changed 
form  of  words  could  disguise  from  ns  the  hoifill 
the  man  wc  most  loved  and  honoured  was  td-H 
strangled  like  a  dog ;  a  shameful  rope  was  tDW 
fastened  about  the  neck  which  our  arms  hidi 
often  encircled  with  love ;  no,  we  couU  aM 
change — ^my  father  could  not  become  an  oljlW 

of  horror  to  us.    We  would  have  taken  him  d 

f 

our  bosoms  from  the  hands  of  the  ezecutionrfl 
we  could  have  borne  away  even  his  disfigttfil 
remains  with  mcnre  care  and  resolution  thati  W 
richest  crown  in  the  worfd,  and  have  held  fli 
place  sacred  wherever  they  had  been  depedd 
— his  body  would  have  made  the  ground  ImI 
in  our  minds ;  for  though  the  judge  said,  M 
the  people  believed,  that  he  was  not  worthy  1 
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C)  Ik  had  always  b«cti  very  kind  and  good  to 
I  and  w«  loved  liim.  Terrible — teirililu  wu 
I  time  between  Umi  day  of  trial  and  ibc  dtiy 
rxecution !  I  eiN^ak  culmly,  and  wilhont  tcuKi 
ib(i  Bbainctul  death  of  my  father;  I  have 
it  tue  loDg — I  have  eufTcrcd  Imu  miu-Ji 
1  It  to  bo  idovod  by  it  now,  unless  It  were- 
able  for  me  to  be  revenged  on  all  the  aulhars 
jitr  ruio.  Thnt  those  days  were  spent  in 
If  I  need  not  sity :  i  know  nbat  it  is  ta 
Ich  by  the  bt(d  of  a  dying  parent — it  ia  a 
(vwful  office  to  wiilch  tlic  gradiuU  sinlcin^ 
t^  of  the  truest  of  friends ;  but  lo  meet  a 
nt  day  at\er  day  in  full  health,  yet  know 
.io  a  certain  namber  of  hours  he  must  be 
■I  from  us,  by  a  death,  the  misery  of  which 
can  aever  sofleu  by  teais ;  by  a  fate  which 
make  us  infamous — to  meet  in  sorrow  and 
pe,  for  which  lovo  Ciumol  surest  an  allcvia- 
>e  cries  of  a  broken-hearted  wile  and 
^  to  be  ouiigled  with  the  ratUing  of  a 
fpu's  chains  —  every  wretched  sob  to  be 
toed  to  by  a  etony-heartcd  gaoler,  and  then 
away  to  the  desolate  place  which  was  once 
tSf  and  watch  through  night  and  day,  and 
fdj  endeavour  to  keep  away  that  terrible 
r  which  rushes  forward  with  die  apeod  of  a 
ndorbolL    By  what  right  diU,th<  l^w  i^ct 
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such  misery  as  this  on  two  innocMt  and  hel]^ert 
women — misery,  perhaps,  grMter  thiin  he  -<!im 
dured  whom  the  law  punished  for  an  offietaee^j 
for  that  short  moment  of  death^agotoj  was  not 
to  be  put  in  comparison  with  the  ruin  of 'tedy^ 
and  soul  which  it  has  inflicted  cm  tnel-  -Oat 
town  was  not  many  miles  from  the  obiiity- 
town,  and  you  may  be  0ure  that  young*  and-btA 
put  on  their  Sunday  clothes,  atid  went  td  b^1i6 
interesting  a  sight  as  the  exeootioa- of  as -old 
acquaintance.  The  law  had  piorided  them  wicH 
a  fine  holiday  amusement;  but  had  the  lAw,^^ 
those  that  made  it,  seen  me  and  thy  siek  mMttt 
folded  in  each  other's  arms  on  the  flooTj  cf^ittg 
with  an  eternal  grief,  and  envying  the  apeedjf 
termination  which  his  misery  would  find--4ifld 
they  seen  us  they  would  have  cursed  tbettwriVeft 
as  I  curse  them.  Talk  of  virtue^  and  jostibi^^ 
and  the  dignity  of  the  law! — they  shew  a  fioi^ 
outside  to  the  world;  but  hideous  -  woiddthef 
appear  if  all  were  exhibited  which  is  nowferdfeli 
into  comers  and  darkness.  It  was  a  grand  lict 
of  justice  to  exhibit  to  the  worid  a  man  hanging 
by  the  neck ;  but  was  there  any  greatness'  ^ 
justice  in  making  infamous  and  breaking 'ite 
hearts  of  two  inoffensiTe  women  ?  That  Aatp 
and  sudden  revenge  of  Ufe  for  life  waa-strikin|^' 
and  everybody  saw  its  proprieQr ;  but  <Nily  4Ei  felr 
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knew  that .  th*t  act  of  justice  had  stricken  the 
h^arts  of  two  uooffending  ivtomen  with  a  linger^* 
ing  disease  which  wa8  never  to  be  cured,  how^ 
t,ver  it  might  be  hidden,  and  that  it  caused  one 
(^.  them  to  die  heart-brokenj  and  the  other  it 
i^dered  infiunoua ! 

r^' Friends  had  grown  scarce  as  my  father  be- 
f$m^  m  danger ;  but  after  he  had  been  killed, 
ifEe  had  no  firienda-^all  dropped  off  from  com-> 
|l)unjbcatiDg  with  the  widow  and  child  of  a  man 
wt^o  had  been  hanged.  I  wai3  young,  and  had 
l^eelinge  then — I  was  not  what  I  am  now.  A 
y(MU2g  man — the — the  son  of  a  little  iarmer-^ 
yiaited  our  house — visiled  my  father — and  I-*-*^ 
Ir^^-he  asked  me  to  marry  him,  and  I  promised, 
-fTT-in  short,  I  would  have  followed  him  barefoot 
all  over  the  world — I  would  have  laid  down  for 
him  to  trample  me  under  foot,  if  he  had  asked 
mer  But  that  is  all  over^-he  never  came  to 
Qur  house  any  more— rhe  was  very  respectable, 
fod  could  not  marry  the  dau^ter  of  a  man 
lirho  had  been  hanged.  That  was  very  bitter 
<7^I  can  shed  tears  now — more  than  I  shed 
then*  The  insupportable  weight  of  my  grief 
stspified  and  maddened  me ;  but  I  have  felt 
aioce.  AU  these  things  pressed  my  poor  mother 
^wu — she  died  a  few  weeks  after  my  fether, 
and  .I/was  left  akxae:  in.  the  world,  without  a 
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friend.  Everybody  avoided  tne  — die  moK^ 
perhaps,  that  I  had  been  constant  in  attending 
my  fiither;  had  I  left  him,  like  his  fiiends^ 
people  might  have  been  kinder  to  me ;  becaose  I 
would  not  be  torn  from  him,  I  was  looked  on 
aSy  in  some  measure,  a  partner  in  his  ginit 
Women,  even  the  lowest  of  women,  avoided  the 
daughter  of  a  murderer;  and  men  dared  not 
acknowle^e  me,  unless  it 'were  those  that 
would  have  made  me  deserving  of  the  avoidaiice 
which  everywhere  I  met  Nobody  where  I  was 
known  would  employ  me  to  work  fbr  them;  I 
became  desperately  in  want — ^I  ran  sway  to 
where  I  was  not  known.  I  applied  fbr  work  of 
any  kind — I  could  not  be  employed  without  a 
character,  and  those  that  took  the  trouUe  to 
inquire  concerning  me  in  my  native  towi^  weie 
informed  of  my  situation,  and  tnmed  me  out  <oi 
their  houses.  I  became  a  beggar,  and  at  iengdk 
found  myself  in  London,  the  point  to  which  sa 
outcast  always  directs  his  steps*  I  was  tbet 
innocent  of  all  offence  against  every  person  in 
the  world,  and  would  have  continued  so^  bat  that 
I  was  starving,  and  no  good  person  woold  gnt 
me  food,  or  a  kind  word.  At  length  I  aift 
with  persons  who  were  not  good-^penons  who 
defied  the  laws  which  had  mined  me;  these 
persons  ofiered  me  kindness,  and  I  gitdly 
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cepted  it  No  poison  in  the  world  cared  for 
xpy  virtue,  and  why  should  I  care  for  it?  No 
virtuous  person  ever  offered  me  protection,  or 
^ven  a  crust  of  bread ;  and  why  should  I  wish 
to  be  like  them  ?  I  have  thrown  in  my  lot 
with  those  who  never  asked  me  for  a  character, 
and  I  know  that  I  shall  die  with  them,  or  by 
them.  And  who  can  blame  me  if  I  hate  the 
laws  and  the  virtue  which  have  thrust  me  out  of 
society  ?" 

This  account  of  herself  was  given  by  the 
woman  with  great  vehemence  of  manner,  and 
extreme  rapidity,  as  though  she  were  giving 
vent  to  the  accumulated  emotions  of  years, 
which  had  been  a  burden  and  a  destruction ;  and 
William  Herbert  was  somewhat  siuprised  at 
language  so  newly  coirect  coming  from  a  woman 
pf  her  situati(Mi9  but  imputed  it  to  the  fact  that 
the  subject  on  which  she  spoke  had  occupied 
ker  mind  many  years,  so  that  what  she  said  was 
probably  more  an  effort  of  memory,  than  of 
unpremeditated  speech.  She  stopped  as  abruptly 
as  she  had  begun,  when  WiUiam  seeing  that  she 
waited  for  an  answer  to  the  question  with  which 
she  had  concluded,  ssid — 

<'  My  dear  firiend,  you  are  very  much  to  be 
pitied ;  but  not  more  for  your  personal  misfor* 
tunes  than  for  the  belief  you  have  acquired  that 
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you  arc  justified  in  leading  an  evil  life,  and  that 
because  the  Mrxak  prejudices  of  ignorant  people 
have,  as  it  were,  driven  you  into  guilt,  that  all 
virtuous  |x;ople  are  the  same.** 

"  What  means  have  I  ever  had  of  liviQg  a 
virtuous  life  ?" 

^^  Even  now  you  might  Put  youzaelf  under 
some  virtuous  female ^ 

'<  Under  whom  ?''  stud  the  woman,  intem^ilF 
ing  him.  "  What  person  is  there  in  the  woild 
that  cares  what  I  am  ?  What  person  would  not 
turn  their  backs  on  me  with  loathing?  Yoa 
arc  the  only  person  that  ever  spoke  to  me  oa 
the  subject,  or  I  should  not  have  talked  with 
you  as  I  have  done ;  will  you  put  me  in  an 
honest  way  of  life  and  support  me  in  it  7" 

^'  I  am  i>oor,  and  have  no  friends,"  William 
replied,  "  or  I  should  be  most  happy  to  do  it" 

'*  Then  why  talk  to  me  of  repentance  and 
virtue,  which  are  impossible !  You  would  ha(?e 
me  throw  off  the  only  person,  in  the  world  who 
will  give  me  a  morsel  of  bread — and  &r  what  ? 
— to  become  one  of  those  good  people,  whoae 
characters  arc  so  pure  that  they  dare  not  ptp 
tronise  or  notice  a  wretch  who  has  been  ood« 
nected  with  a  criminal  who  has  been  puniahed. 
But  why  do  you  talk  to  me  of  virtue  and  m» 
form  ?    If  I  had  done  you  an  injuiy*  you  mi^t 
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vrish  to  alter  me ;  but  you  have  starved  amid 
the  thousands  of  pure  Christians  which  are  in 
London,  and  you  are  rescued  by  me.  Would 
you  then  make  me  like  one  of  those  tha^.left 
you  to  starve  ?  You  have  no  right  to  wish  me 
changed  :  I  have  protected  you  when  the  world 
defilerted  yon.  Put  an  end  to  this  idle  talk ;  go 
yoiu:  way,  and  leave  me  to  mine.  I  fight 
agidnst  the  laws  which  have  ruined  me,  and 
when  they  lay  hold  of  me,  I  shall  suffer  without 
flinching." 

As  the  woman  said  this,  a  neighbouring  clock 
struck  three,  when 'she  threw  up  the  window 
again,  and  exclaimed — "  Out,  this  minute — out, 
I  say — he  will  be  here  immediately." 

"  I  shall  not  go  without  the  old  man,"  Wil- 
liam replied,  steadily,  when  the  woman  hastily 
threw  down  the  window,  and  darted  upstairs  at 
her  utmost  speed. 

After  waiting  a  minute  or  two,  William  cau- 
dously  drew  back  the  shutters  and  looked  out ; 
there  was  no  person  to  be  seen,  but  he  disco- 
vered that  the  lane  or  passage  did  lead  into  a 
sqimre.  He  turned  round  and  looked  about 
the  room,  almost  determined  to  spring  out  and 
call  the  police ;  but  by  the  faint  moonlight  he 
discovered  that  this  room  had  been  occupied, 
and  dmt  a  fender  and  fire-irons  were  yet  on  the 
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hearth.  This  discoveiy  suggeated  a  new  plan 
of  action ;  he  seized  the  poker,  and  ran  with  a 
rapid  and  silent  step  to  the  old  man*  "^th  his 
utmost  vigour  he  applied  the  poker  to  the  staple 
to  which  the  chain  was  attached.  It  flew  from 
the  ground — the  old  man  waa  free.  Half^ed, 
half-carried,  he  hurried  down  with  hia  pie- 
server  ;  and,  covered  only  with  a  blanket,  slip* 
ped  safely  from  the  window  into  the  paasage. 
William  followed,  and  standing  both  in  the  open 
square,  knew  that  they  were  safe,  and  sihoated 
with  a  confident  voice  for  the  police.  A  ooaeh 
was  brought,  and  in  a  vSrjr  few  minntea  Ml 
Benson  was  in  the  hands  of  a  medical  al 
at  a  respectable  inn. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 


No  sooner  had  William  Herbert  seen  old  Mr. 
Benson  in  the  hands  of  persons  qualified  to 
take  proper  care  of  him,  than  he  hastened  back 
to  the  house  whence  he  had  brought  him,  re- 
solved to  protect  the  woman  against  the  conse- 
quences which  her  humanity  to  him  might  have 
entailed  indirectly  on  her.  His  courage  was, 
however,  spared  the  test  of  a  struggle  with  the 
lawless  ruffian  whom  he  intended  to  dare  ;  for  on 
examining  the  passage  by  which  he  had  entered 
the  square,  he  failed  to  discover  the  window, 
since  all  the  windows  were  fastened  alike,  and 
no  trace  was  lefl,  by  which  any  person  could  have 
guessed  at  what  had  taken  place  there  during  the 
night  A  board  was  fastened  to  the  front  of  the 
house,  directing  those  who  wished  to  examine 
it  to  an  agent  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  Wil- 
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Ham,  as  soon  as  he  had  perfonned  the  ablutioDS 
and  other  offices  of  the  toilet,  which,  during  the 
last  week,  he  had  so  imperfectly  perfonned — is 
soon  as  he  had  put  himself  in  a  state  fit  to  make 
an  ap{)earance  in  public,  called  on  the  agent. 
He  still  failed,  however,  to  discover  a  clue  to  die 
mysterious  circumstances  in  which  he  had  been 
involved.  He  went  with  the  agent  into  evoy 
room  of  the  house;  but  no  vestige  of  inhabitantB 
remained;  everj'thing  had  been  removed,  and 
no  one,  save  an  eye-witness,  could  have  believed 
that  within  so  short  a  time,  the  transactions  jmt 
described  had  taken  place  in  that  house.  Tliey 
went  on  the  roof,  and  walked  a  conBideraUe  dis- 
tance ;  in  fact,  until  they  came  to  a  street  wfaioli 
William  fancied  was  that  over  which  he  had 
passed  on  the  ladder.  He  glanced  over  the 
]>arapct,  and  shuddered  to  think  that  he- had 
ventured  across  the  tremendous  chasm  by  nkeans 
of  only  a  creaking  plank  and  a  ladder.  He 
turned  away  and  left  the  house,  gathering  fiom 
the  agent's  remarks,  that  it  might  have  been 
taken  possession  of  by  the  burglars  entirely 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  owner;  and,  con- 
sidering the  caution  they  observed  in  their 
movements  and  the  knowledge  they  poaseflRd 
of  the  owner's  intentions,  it  appeared  that  the 
same  thing  might  be  carried  on  agam  fbr  m 
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■iderable  time  without  a  probability  of  discovery, 
did  not  disclose  what  had  passed ;  he 


not  made  up  his  mind,  whether,  under  the 
CBcnmstances,  it  would  be  quite  honourable  for 
to  become  an  informer  ;  and,  besides  this, 
hoped  to  be  able  first  to  discover  the  woman 
had  protected  him,  and  prevail  on  her  to 
her  &te  firom  that  of  the  wretch  who 
faringing  her  to  certain  and  eternal  des- 
Lon. 
Bot  althou^  William  Herbert  narrowly  ex- 
all  the  streets,  lanes,  and  courts  in  the 
ibourhood,  he  failed  to  discover  the  persons 
iras  looking  ibr;  and,  indeed,  the  search  was 
likely  to  be  successful,  since  be  recollected 
that  passed  on  that  terrible   evening 
be  fainted,  finom  the  time  he  entered  the 
until  he  awoke  in  the  garret. 
Meanwhile,  old  Mr.  Benson,  being  constantly 
by  a  nurse  and  a  suigcon,  and  pro- 
with  the  comforts  necessary  to  liis  age 
situation,  assumed  a  somewhat  more  human 
The  long  beard  was  taken  off; 
cheeks  acquired  a  little  more  flesh ;  a  good 
of  clothes  was  put  on  him  ;  and,  at  length, 
Beamed  to  be  a  respectable  old  gentleman, 
ingy  in  that  respect,  a  decided  contrast  to  the 
(oalid  and  unearthly-looking  idiot  which  he  at 
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first  appeared  to  ns.  But  neither  die  sympitfaj 
of  William  Herbert,  nor  the  conBtant  attentions 
of  the  nurse,  could  restore  to  the  old  nuBi 
bis  original  intellect.  He  did  not  now,  to  be 
sure,  draw  figures  in  the  idr,  and  call  on  his 
grand-daugbter  from  morning  till  nig^t — he 
even  sometimes  conveised  with  considerable 
steadiness,  and  with  at  least  an  average  degtee 
of  power ;  but  the  terror  and  the  want  whicli 
he  bad  undergone  in  the  hands  of  the  nifliany 
had  irreparably  disturbed  what  old  age  had  left 
of  intellect,  and  his  conversation  was  as  onset- 
tied  and  flighty  as  that  of  an  infSmt  William 
very  seldom  left  the  roonij  because,  in  tise  fits! 
place,  the  old  man  was  never  so  well  pleased  li 
when  the  young  man  was  near  him ;  and  in  the 
next,  he  had  no  other  place  to  go  to ;  and  WD- 
liam,  of  course,  humoured  him  in  every  wagr, 
since  dispute  would  have  been  cruelty,  sind  tlie 
old  man's  peculiarities  and  oddities  were  per- 
fectly harmless.  The  second  day  after  thdf 
escape  from  the  hands  of  the  mffian,  as  thej 
were  sitting  and  talking,  if  not  altogether  Con- 
versing with  each  other,  the  old  man  sodden^ 
cried — "  Bring  me  pen,  ink,  and  paper, — I  WStit 
to  write."  William  did  as  he  had  been  desired; 
and  tlie  old  man  began  to  write ;  but  he  bad 
hardly  got  to  the  end  of  one  line  when  be  pbt 
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Ui  hmd  to  his  headj  like  a  bewildered  man, 
Vd  after  several  efforts  threw  down  his  pen, 

;9pDg — ^''Welly  how  strange  to  think  I  can't 
^l— bless  me^  what  a  memory  I  have  T 
,  *  Will  you  allow  me  to  write  for  you  ?**  Wil- 

'i^  asked. 
^l"N(H  no ;  that  would  never  do,"  the  old  man 

fi^|[Bed    ^If  I  were  to  tell  you  who  I  was 

[Rifling  tO|  you  would  laugh  at  me,  and  think 

'^m  old  fooL" 

^j}«?r  don't  think  I  should,"  WiUiam  replied, 

^"^  great  kindness  of  manner. 

.  ^*No? — ^would  you  not?"  said  Mr.  Benson. 

if  J^ell,  then,  I'll  tell  you :  I  was  going  to  write 

^Biy  grandchild,  Polly." 

>^And  how  would  you  send  your  letter  to 

*Ah,  I  never  thought  of  that  I— but  let  me 
|M— never  mind,  never  mind ! — I  warrant  she 
mD  have  it,  so  now  take  the  pen  and  write.  I 
Wt  say  we  shall  manage  very  welL" 
^.William  dipped  his  pen  in  the  ink  and  waited 
■r  the  <dd  man's  dictation. 
^if  My  dearest  Polly — write  that  first,"  Mr. 
Ipiinan  b^an.  **  Don't  think  I  am  going  to 
Ipld  you  for  running  away  from  your  poor  old 
npidfiuher ;  no,  my  dear  child,  you  know  I  never 
■oUed  you,  and  I  want  to  see  you  so  badly 
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once  more  after  you  have  been  so  long  away, 
that,  upon  m j  word,  I  should  be  glad  to  die  that 
minute.  My  dear  little  Polly,  you  cant  think 
how  sorry  I  was  when  yon  didn't  come  back 
again.  I  looked  for  you  all  over  the  conntij; 
and  when  I  was  obliged  to  tell  your  grand- 
mother that  you  couldn't  be  feund,  she  drooped 
directly^  and  seemed  to  grow  many  years  older 
in  a  minute ;  and  then  she  died ;  finr  yoa  know 
how  fond  she  was  of  you — poor  old  creature  I 
we  were  never  parted  for  fifty  years.  And  now, 
here  I  am,  an  old  man  of  fourscore,  come  up  to 
London  to  look  for  you ;  fer  you  see  old  foils 
like  me  have  outlived  all  their  old  fiiends^  bsdA 
can't  take  to  any  new  ones  besides  their  own  flesh 
and  blood,  and  you  see  I  couldn't  rest  after 
losing  you,  the  only  relation  I  had  in  the  wbiliiL 
Rend  that  over,"  said  Mr.  Benson  to  ^^Iliuli ; 
and  when  it  had  been  done,  he  continuei^ 
while  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks  unheeded, 
^^  Yes,  my  dear  Polly,  when  a  man's  old  friends 
have  dropped  from  around  him,  and  he's  got  to 
fourscore,  he  may  be  sure  that  he  will  soon 
drop  off  too.  But  that  I  may  not  be  taken  on- 
awares,  and  leave  you  to  fight  your  way  throu^ 
the  world  by  yourself  I  write  to  tell  you  of 
what  may  be  of  some  assistance  to  you,  if  not 
now.    I  have  saved  up  some  money  in  business. 
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Polly;  bi|t  it  is  of  no  use  to  me, now.  I  began 
business  for  my  own  children^  and  when  they 
died^  you  know,  I  kept  on  my  trade  for  you, 
who  was  as  dear  to  me  as  my  own ;  and  now 
you  are  gone  the  money  is  of  no  use  to  me«,  I 
wish  I  was  in  the  workhouse,  Folly,  so  that  you 
bad  the  money  and  were  happy ;  and  you  may 
have  it  when  you  like  as  I  am  going  to  put  it 
in  the  bank  in  your  name — that  is^  all  but  a 
few  pounds  just  to  keep  me  the  little  time  that 
an  old  man  like  me  has  to  Uve.  Read  that 
over,"  said  the  old  man;  and  when  William 
bad  done  so,  he  said — "  that  will  do  very  well — 
,'tis  all  true — write  on."  William  again  took  his 
pen,  and  the  old  man  said,  "  Where  are  you, 
my  Polly,  and  why  did  you  leave  your  old 
grandfather?  Do  you  know,  people  say  that 
you  are  not  a  good  girl,  and  that  you  ran  away 
from  us,  of  your  own  accord,  to  lead  a  wicked 
life.  But  I  never  believed  them,  and  they 
never  would  have  believed  it  if  they  had  loved 
you  as  I  did,  and  known  what  a  dear,  good  giri 
you  were.  I  am  sure  you  would  never  have 
left  us  unless  you  had  been  compelled  to.  But 
my  dear  Polly,  if  you  did  run  away  from  us 
willingly,  we  must  have  been  cross  to  you,  or 
offended  you  in  some  way,  though  I  can't  re- 
collect it     I  don't  remember  that  we  ever  gave 
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you  an  angry  wonL  Bat  if  jaa  wore  oflended 
at  anything,  Polly,  do  forget  and  fargive,  md 
come  back  again,  and  your  old  mndfiitlier  w3l 
go  down  on  bis  knees  to  you  for  fingitencn^ 
and  you  shall  do  whatever  you  please,  and  no- 
body shall  ever  interfere  with  you  again.  For 
who  can  be  so  natural  to  you  as  ytmr  gnmd- 
father  ?  If  you  have  other  firienda  that  I  don\ 
know,  they  may  take  ofiencc  at  litde  tlungs^  or 
get  other  friends,  and  so  forsake  you ;  but  yoor 
grandfather  will  never  be  offended,  he  can  never 
get  any  friend  in  your  place,  and  rather  thn 
forsake  you,  would  follow  you  barefoot  to  the 
end  of  the  world.  Oh,  Polly,  my  dear  child! 
I  do  really  love  you,  and  my  heart  ia  Uke  to 
burst  when  I  think  on  the  danger  in  which  a 
little  girl  like  you  must  be  in  a  strange  plaoe, 
without  a  friend  that  you  can  depend  on  to 
take  care  of  you.  Oh,  Polly  I — ^wfaat  will  become 
of  you  ?  If  you  should  become  wicked,  it  would 
1)e  a  terrible  thing  for  me — and  for  you.  You 
would  not  be  parted  from  me  for  ever,  Pdfy, 
would  you  ? — ^in  the  next  world  as  well  as  in 
this?  Oh,  my  dear  Polly,  I  shall  aoon  dBel 
and  if  your  father  should  ask  me  in  heafen 
about  his  child,  what  could  I  tell  him  f 

As  the  old  man  uttered  these  words,  he  biifst 
into  tears,  and  fell  back  in  the  bed  overpowered 
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by  the  images  which  his  desolation  and  his  be- 
reaved affection  had  conjured  up.  William 
advanced  to  assist  him,  his  own  face  not  un- 
stained by  tears,  and  in  a  few  seconds  recalled 
the  old  man  to  his  senses.  As  soon  as  this  was 
effected,  Mr.  Benson  inquired  for  the  letter, 
when  William  endeavoured  to  tium  his  thoughts 
in  another  direction,  for  supposing  that  the 
desire  to  write  was  merely  one  of  the  ebullitions 
of  childishness,  he  had  put  the  letter  aside  to  be 
destroyed.  But  the  old  man's  heart  was  stron- 
ger than  his  mind — that  never  swerved  from  the 
influence  of  circumstances ;  he  would  have  the 
letter,  and  William  was  obliged  to  fold  and  seal 
it  and  give  it  him  ;  when  with  a  look  of  childish 
intelligence  he  laid  it  under  his  pillow,  saying, 
be  did  not  doubt  that  he  should  soon  send  it 

But  one  conclusion  of  some  importance  Wil- 
liam drew  from  this  letter,  as  well  as  from  his 
own  observations,  which  was,  that  an  interview 
with  a  lawyer  would  be  of  service  to  the  old 
mwa.  When,  however,  he  mentioned  it,  it  was 
refused,  the  old  man  seeming  quite  convinced 
that  be  was  able  to  pianage  his  own  property. 
He  then  spoke  to  the  physician  on  the  subject, 
and  explained  to  him,  that  his  patient  pos- 
sessed considerable  property  which  might  be 
lost,  since  he  had  been  robbed  of  documents 
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which  were  probably  Becurititf  £u  it  The 
physician  approved  of  his  Buggesdon^  and  by 
dint  of  a  little  managememty  gained  firam  the 
imbecile  old  man  a  knowledge  of  the  place 
where  he  had  formerly  lived,  when  he  wrote  to 
the  clergyman  of  the  pariah  a  atatement  of  the 
particulars,  and  requested  his  peiaond  attend- 
ance. On  the  next  day,  the  reverend  gen- 
tleman made  his  appearancej  whenj  as  the 
physician  was  not  in  the  house^  William  intsK^ 
troduced  him  into  the  bedroom,  and  was  pleased 
to  see  that  there  was  a  mutual  lecognition  be- 
tween the  parties.  Having  some  doubt  as  to 
his  right  to  listen  to  the  oonversatioii,  he  left 
the  room,  and  went  to  communicate  the  cleigy- 
man's  arrival  to  the  physician. 

On  his  return  to  the  inn,  the  cleigyman  io* 
formed  him  that  Mr.  Benson  had  been  robbed  of 
a  great  number  of  documents^  probably  of  great 
use  to  himself  though  of  little  to  the  robbei% 
uulcss  they  dared  to  forge  Mr.  Benson's  signature, 
and  were  prepared  to  fly  the  country  as  eooii 
as  tliey  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  money. 
Of  this  there  was  some  probabili^,  as  theoldmaa 
was  not  sufficiently  collected  to  be  able  to  gtil# 
the  exact  nature  of  the  documents,  and  therefore. 
notice  could  not  be  given.  The  deigyman 
suggested  in  very  earnest  terms  that  a  soUcitov 
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should  be  applied  to  immediately,  and  as  he 
was  about  as  well  acquainted  with  the  world  as 
Mr.  Benson  himself,  he  wished  to  send  for 
Lawyer  Sixayt,  an  attorney  in  the  little  town 
of  which  he  was  pastor.  But  William,  although 
he  must  have  been  aware  that  a  country  attor- 
ney is  quite  as  great  a  rogue  as  a  London  one, 
yet  knew  enough  of  the  world  to  be  certain 
that  there  was  a  considerable  difference  be- 
tween the  pettifogging  rogue  of  the  country, 
and  the  adventurous  rascal  of  the  metropolis, 
and  that  one  clever  town  lawyer  would  do  more 
with  a  set  of  London  thieves,  than  all  the  quib- 
bling villains  that  ever  enriched  themselves  by 
stirring  up  ill-blood  among  country  shop-keep- 
ers. Besides  this,  although  William  might 
have  derived  considerable  pecuniary  advantages 
from  prosecuting  his  acquidntance  with  Mr.  Ben- 
son in  a  certain  manner ;  in  his  intercom^  with 
him  no  thought  of  pecuniary  advantage  ever 
cfhtered  his  brain — self-interest  was  absorbed  by 
a  powerfiil  feeling  of  humanity ;  but  when  he 
found  that  the  presence  of  a  lawyer  was  ne- 
cessary, perhaps  a  few  images  of  hope  arose 
before  his  mind,  when  he  thought  of  Mr.  Bur- 
gees. Perhaps  there  was  not  much  gronnd  for 
hope  in  the  tenderness  of  Mr.  Burgess,  judging 
from  the  severity  and  methodical  caution  of  his 
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former  behaviour;  yet  William  ftacied  that  the 
crabbed  lawyer  had  seemed  only  to  have  piuhed 
rather  too  far  what  was  really  a  good  principle ; 
and  the  openness  with  which  he  had  admitted 
what  he  had  done,  made  William  believe  that 
there  was  a  foundation  of  honesty  in  the  old 
lawyer's  composition,  and  that  not  only  would 
he  be  qualified  to  act  for  Mr.  BeDSOCiy  but  Aat 
he  might  ^ve  some  useful  advice  to  ^™«»tf- 
Having  stated  to  the  clergyman,  therefinej  his 
reasons  for  considering  that  a  London  solicitor 
would  be  best  able  to  manage  the  buunefls,  the 
reverend  gentleman  at  once  requested  that  he 
would  procure  one,  and  William  accofdn^y 
went  to  Mr.  Burgess's  house  in  Berkley^-atree^ 
whence  he  was  directed  to  the  office  in  the  Tem- 
ple. This  he  at  length  founds  after  posdiog 
through  the  series  of  courts,  examining  the 
tablets  of  names  at  half  a  hundred  umfixm 
doors,  and  worked  his  way  up  to  a  door  labelled 
Mr.  Burgess.  He  tapped  at  the  door,  and  a 
minute  after  stood  once  more  in  the  presence  of 
the  economical  lawyer. 

*'  Ho,  ho,  my  young  draper  T  said  he,  aa  aoon 
as  he  recognised  his  visitor,  '^  what's  the  matter, 
eh  ?  Never  buy  bargains  here — sell  some  deai^ 
ish  ones  sometimes,  you  think,  don't  you?" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  William  replied ;  **  I 
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am  not  a  draper  now.    I  am  come  for  yom*  pro- 
fessional assistance." 

**  What's  the  matter  ? — qnarrelled  with  Wig- 
gins?— ^bad  things  to  bring  actions  against 
masters — juries  are  always  with  masters." 

«  It  is  nothing  of  that  kmi" 

•«  Well,  well,  let's  have  it  then." 

William  related  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  had  become  acquainted  with  Mr.  Benson, 
with  what  had  occurred  since,  when  Mr.  Bur* 
gess  requested  to  know  how  he  came  to  be  in 
such  distress,  and  William  informed  him  of  all 
that  had  happened  since  they  had  met 

**  Bless  my  soul  1"  said  the  old  lawyer ;  "  why, 
I  declare  you  are  quite  a  Don  Quixote  for  ad- 
▼entmnes ;  but  don't  you  recollect  I  told  you  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  you  again  ?  Why  did  you 
not  call  on  me  ?  I  could  have  made  a  clerk  of 
you,  and  that  would  be  better  than  starving  in 
the  streets." 

•*  I  did  call,  sir,  but  you  were  not  at  home." 

'*  Oh,  that  was  while  I  was  in  Yorkshire ! 
Yes,  I  see.  And  what  are  you  going  to  do 
now?" 

« I  don't  know." 

"  Well,  but  why  did  you  leave  the  Wellington 
House  ?" 
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**  There  were  some  things  of  an  unpleassnt 
nature." 

"  No  secret,  I  hope." 

'^  I  have  no  wish,  on  my  own  account,  to 
keep  them  secret,  but  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to 
mention  them." 

^'  Well,  now,  I  will  just  step  up,  and  have  a 
bit  of  talk  with  Mr.  Wiggins;  and  if  I  find 
what  he  says  satis&ctoiy,  I  can  provide  you 
with  plenty  of  writing,  on  the  condition  that 
you  commence  at  once,  as  we  are  at  present  in 
want  of  a  junior  clerk." 

As  Mr.  Buigcss  said  this,  a  gentleman  in 
rusty  black  walked  in,  and  was  introduced  as 
Mr.  Trapper,  the  senior  clerk,  when  Mr.  Bur- 
gess and  William  left  the  office  together,  to 
attend  to  Mr.  Benson. 

I  might  here  fill  twenty  pages  by  describing 
the  transactions,  and  relating  the  conversation 
which  passed  between  the  poor  old  man,  the 
lawyer,  the  clergyman,  and  the  physician ;  and 
many  readers  may  consider  it  a  great  omiarion 
that  I  do  not,  since  Mr.  Benson  might  be  ooi^ 
sidercd  now  to  have  fallen  into  worse  bands 
than  ever, — and,  in  fi^^t,  in  such  hands  as  veiy 
few  {x^ople  ever  escaped  without  harm.  But  I 
put  aside  the  tempting  opportunity.     I  have 
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confined  myself  for  some  time  principally  to 
William  Herbert;  and  as  he  knew  not  what 
passed  between  the  parties,  since  he  at  once 
accepted  Mr.  Burgess's  offer,  and  became  a 
lawyer^s  clerk  to  save  himself  from  starving,  I 
do  not  see  that  I  need  give  the  reader  a  more 
extensive  knowledge  than  he  had.  All  that  is 
necessary  to  the  relation  is  to  state  that  afler 
two  or  three  interviews  with  the  old  man,  Mr. 
Burgess  professed  himself  master  of  the  case, 
and  recommended  his  client  to  be  removed  to 
his  native  place.  This  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
old  man  went  along  with  the  clergyman,  afler 
bidding  farewell  to  William,  and  making  him  a 
present  of  fifly  pounds,  which  he  would  not 
have  accepted  if  he  had  not  been  pressed  to  do 
so  by  all  the  parties,  and  by  the  thought  that  he 
could  make  a  very  good  use  of  it  After  an 
affectionate  parting  with  the  old  man,  William 
sent  the  fifly  poimds  to  his  mother,  and  sat 
down  with  raptures  to  his  desk.  It  was  a  de- 
lightful thing  to  assist  the  dear  beings  at  home  I 
While  he  thought  of  that^  the  situation  which 
had  formerly  appeared  to  be  the  lowest  pitch  of 
human  degradation,  he  felt  to  be  a  special 
blessing  of  Providence;  he  actually  thanked 
Heaven  that  it  had  made  him — a  lawyer's 
clerk. 
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CHAPTER  L 


Ih  the  couFBe  of  my  long  and  laborious  studies 
in  those  articles  of  human  industry  which  dis- 
tinguish the  nineteenth  centiuy  from  all  pre- 
ceding ones — I  mean  novels  and  romances — I 
f  have  been  very  much  puzzled,  in  almost  every 
;  -work,  to  account  for  one  thing  which  I  am  sure 
;irill  very  much  amaze  the  antiquaries  of  future 
if   they  happen   to  get   hold  of  any  of 
productions,  peculiar  to  our  time ;  and  as 
hint  may  induce  some  of  the  nine-volumes-a- 
men  to  explain  their  meaning  in  the  point 
sDuded  to,  I  request  the  attention  of  all  living 
Bianu&cturers  of  novels  and  romances.     As  I 
\\  liare  confessed  that  the  thing  has  puzzled  me, 
\'.  I  must  be  excused  for  a  rather  circuitous  way 
^  of  saying  what  I  mean ;  for  a  man  is  never  so 
Mt  to  be  verbose  as  when  he  does  not  com- 
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prehcnd  the  subject  on  which  he  writes  or  speaks. 
If  I  take  up  a  volume  of  sermonfl^  in  essay  oo 
morals,  or  a  treatise  on  political  economy  (whidi 
I  confess  is  not  very  fireqaently  the  case),  the 
history  of  great  men,  or  the  biography  of  Utde 
ones,  I  generally  find  the  author  endeavouring 
to  put  into  tlie  book  whatever  he  ha{^D8  to 
know  or  can  steal,  on  the  subject  in  hand, 
without  reference  to  me,  or  to  any  other  person 
in  the  world  who  might  chance  to  read  it.  The 
chapter  prefatory  may  be  apologeticalf  but  the 
body  of  the  work  contains  no  appeal  directly  . 
addressed  to  nic,  who  am  reading  it 

But  when  I  take  up  a  novel  or  romance  die 
reverse  of  this  is  the  &ct  I  hardly  pitch  on  a 
page  before  I  come  to  a  remaik  addressed  to 
mc  personally,  as  ^^  the  reader  f  which  fimnality 
seems  to  me  somewhat  unnecessaiy,  since  ss 
the  reader  I  should  peruse  the  passage,  as  wsD 
as  the  rest  of  the  book,  without  this  personal 
notice  of  the  author.  But  what  pussies  me  ifl^ 
that  whenever  the  reader  is  addressed^  it  is  with 
an  epithet  significant  of  respect  or  estecso. 
^^  The  enlightened  reader,"  *'  the  tender  leadei^" 
^'the  learned  reader,"  ''the  patient  xeadei^" 
<<  the  generous  reader,"  are  some  of  the  cooi- 
moncst  modes  of  address;  while  I  do  not 
remember  a  single  instance  of  an  opposite  clia- 
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iicter,  such  as  ^  the  stupid  reader,"  '<  the  dis- 
fOBted  leader/  ^  the  brutal  reader,"  or  ^  the 
Juried  reader/  which  one  would  think  stood 
it  least  an  equal  chance  of  being  i^iplicable. 
^liovr  thare  are  two  modes  by  which  this  cir- 
mmuance  might  be  accounted  for,  one  of  which 
%  probably,  the  true  one ;  though  I  am  per- 
Ibedy  unaUe  to  judge    between  them  —  the 
ItfKMr  certainly  endeavours  to  flatter  cither  the 
kbiider  or  himselE  Yet,  on  further  consideration 
lit  all  the  reasons  on  both  sides,  I  rather  incline 
Is  the  former,   on    account  of   the  apparent 
difliculties  which  lie  in  the  way  of  the  other. 
4  man  may  write  improbable  narratives  of  un- 
tfttural  characters,  while  he  pretends  to  give  a 
boirect  picture  of  human  nature ;  but,  surely, 
Hmi  he  describes  princes,  lords,  and  honour- 
Ifafes,  by  die  visitants  of  his  own  little  back 
^irlcNir,  he  cannot  believe  that  he  is  appealing 
to  a  **  distinguished  reader;"  when  he  borrows 
I  bit  of  classical  knowledge  out  of  Lempricrc, 
HrPotter,  he  does  not  really  believe  that  he  is 
lUressing   the   'Meamed   reader;"   when  Sir 
IdolphnS)  a  youth  of  seventeen,  soaks  the  grass 
Hth  his  tears,  and  makes  the  heavens  noisy  with 
is  gioons,  at  leaving  the  fair  Angelica  of  fifteen 
Br  tvrenty-fonr  hours,  he  cannot  think  that  the 
lender   reader*  will   sympathize  with    him; 
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when,  without  having  journeyed  ten  mikBini 
stndght  line  in  his  life,  he  describes  a  tmff^ 
country,  he  cannot  suppose  that  he  ]saddreHD| 
himself  to  any  "  travelled  reader."  No,  ewn 
the  modem  novelbt  cannot  be  so  ignorant  tf . 
to  deceive  himself  in  this  respect ;  and  suppop 
that  his  work  could  ever  get  into  the  hands  «L 
persons  such  as  he  addresses,  to  say  nothing  |£ 
the  further  improbability  that  they  should  leil 
it ;  for  of  all  the  epithets  which  I  have  coDel 
from  the  five  hundred  novels  published  widv 
the  last  two  years,  the  only  one  I  can  acknoi^ 
ledge  to  be  true  is  one  very  seldom  used-] 
*^  the  patient  reader."  There  is  no  flattery  ^ 
this ;  the  person  who  can  read  those  wodi 
must  indeed  be  a  very  "  patient  reader."  TTm 
novelist,  then,  uses  these  engaging  terms  U 
flatter  the  reader  into  good  humour  with  Hap, 
self,  which  will  certainly  be  reflected  back  Of 
the  author.  But  if,  in  the  vast  majority  of  a| 
structive  works,  a  reader  is  never  mentione^i 
in  sermons  and  pious  books,  such  as  the  TncI 
Society's  publications,  he  is  generally  styk4 
a  "  sinner,"  a  "  child  of  the  devil,"  or  a  "  heir  <| 
perdition ;"  and  the  first  words  that  meet  M 
eyes  are,  "  you  are  going  to  hell ;"  "  you  will  b 
d — d,"  or  some  such  impleasant  admonition,  w 
very  well  calculated  to  make  a  plain  man  pel 
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severe  in  perusal :  but  in  novels  all  is  so  smooth, 
so  pleasant,  and  so  courtly,  that  a  man  will 
persevere,  and  contrive  to  get  through  a  book 
which,  if  he  were  to  give  an  honest  opinion,  he 
would  confess  had  in  fact  very  little  or  no 
merit. 

It  is  a  trick  of  the  novelist  to  get  a  reader 
through  his  book ;  and  every  page  of  the  world's 
history  shews  that  there  is  no  engine  more 
powerful  in  effecting  that,  or  any  other  selfish 
purpose,  than  flattery. 

When  the  man  who  never  gave  away  a  shil- 
ling in  his  life  finds  an  address  to  the  "  generous 
reader  ;**  or  one  who  would  imprison  everybody 
who  differs  from  him  in  a  speculative  opinion, 
an  address  to  the  "  charitable  reader  ;*'  or  one 
whose  days  are  spent  at  the  ledger,  an  address 
to  the  "romantic  reader;"  or  one  who  never 
heard  of  "  Tityre  tu  patulce,  an  address  to  the 
"  learned  reader ;"  or  one  who  has  suffered  his 
child  to  die  in  a  workhouse  for  marrying  the 
person  he  did  not  select,  an  address  to  the  "  pa- 
ternal reader ;"  or  one  who  takes  no  more  than 
his  three  bottles  a  day,  an  address  to  the  "  tem- 
perate reader;"  or  one  whose  great-grandfather, 
by  the  mother's  side,  was  tenth  in  succession  to 
the  illegitimate  son  of  an  Irish  lord,  an  address 
to  the  *' aristocratic  reader;"  or  one  who  gave 
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his  vote  under  the  order  of  his  landloid  to  t 
person  he  had  never  before  heard  o^  anaddiesto 
the  *^  independent  reader ;"  or  one  who  hadtbo^ 
the  man  whose  wife  he  had  previously  seduced 
an  address  to  the  ^^ honourable  reader;"  orooe 
who  had  kept  up  the  price  of  bread  to  fiittenii 
dozen  landlords  and  starve  a  thousand  labouRf^j 
an  address  to  the  "patriotic  reader;"  or 
who  defames  the  private  character  of  his 
reign  for  endeavouring  to  assist  the  poor 
wretch,  instead  of  the  fat  landlord  whom 
lias  amply  protected,  an  appeal  to  the  "\aji\ 
reader ;" — each  of  these  persons  takes  to  his 
the  complimentary  term,  in  spite  of  the 
consciousness  of  his  own  nature,  which  infc 
him  he  does  not  deserve  it ;  the  novelty  of 
compliment  pleases  him,  and  he  reads  on 
tiently  to  the  end  through  the  silliest  book, 
daring  that  the  author  is  really  a  very  sei 
kind  of  fellow,  that  knows  what's  what 

Now,  my  dear  reader  (for  dear  you  are  to 
since  I  calculate  that  you  will  not  read  my 
without  having  paid  for  the  pleasure  direcdy 
indirectly),  if  you  happen  to  have  acquired  i 
taste  for  these  sweet  compliments  by  a  long 
rusal  of  novels,  I  trust  you  will  not  throw 
book  aside,  because  I  do  not  gratify  your 
love.     I  wish  it  to  be  perfectly  original, 
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^erefore  am  determined  to  speak  the  truth; 
^iuch  I  could  not  do  if  I  called  you  an  **  intel- 
Kgent  reader,"  while  you  might  in  reality  be 
^^  stupid ;  or  a  ^  romantic  reader,"  while  you 
^if^t  be  a  {dodding  money-getter ;  or  a  '^  high- 
km  reader,"  while  you  might  not  know  whether 
^Ni  ever  had  a  grandfather.  If  you  will  only 
jidge  of  me  by  the  plain  straightforward  narra- 
he  of  real  life  which  I  place  before  you,  and 
feoommend  me  to  your  friends  (as  quack-doctors 
qr  in  their  advertisements),  I  shall  be  fully 
iCiafied. 


M  2 
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CHAPTER  n. 


■1 


.1 


When  we  were  last  in  the  cottage  of  the  Hd^ 

belts,  Fanny  had  returned,  thoroughly  distgr 

pointed,  from  her  first  essay  as  governess  in  Mi&  j 

Sharper's  family.    Her  return  was  the  subject  !|C 

pleasure  to  her  mother,  who  dreaded,  forachiU; 

so  timid  and  ignorant  of  the  world,  the  dangfAJ 

and  the  cruelties  which  would  be  so  hkely  l|j 

give  her  pain,  and  even  to  injure  her  b< 

But  Fanny  was  not  long  content  to  be  at  hoi 

While  the  original  cause  of  her  leaving  h( 

existed,  it  necessarily  followed  that  she 

persist  in  prosecuting  her  object     She  wrote 

her  brother  requesting  him  to  look  out  for 

situation  for  her;  and  after  some  little  d( 

and  a  few  fruitless  applications,  he  su< 

through  Mn  Burgess,  in  whose  office  he 

now  employed.      This  situation   was    in 
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family  of  a  Mr.  Barton^  a  respectable  client, 
who  resided  at  Brentham  Hall,  in  Essex,  about 
a  dozen  miles  from  London.  Mr.  Barton  was 
a  man  very  well  known  and  much  respected  on 
'Change,  being  a  stock-broker,  supposed  to  be 
worth  somewhere  about  half  a  million.  His 
personal  qualities,  however,  were  not  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  induce  me  to  give  a  long  descrip- 
tion of  them.  I  may  just  observe,  that  not  being 
of  a  very  high  or  ancient  family,  but  the  artificer 
of  his  own  fortune,  he  followed  the  good  old 
custom  of  upstart  rich  men,  by  purchasing  a 
matrimonial  connexion  with  a  family  whose 
pure  blood  had  not  been  vitiated  by  the  luxuries 
of  the  world  in  the  last  half-a-dozen  centuries. 
In  other  words,  at  the  mature  age  of  fifty,  he 
took  to  wife  the  Honourable  Constantia  Mac 
Haggis,  the  ninth  and  youngest  daughter  of 
Lord  Lackcash,  a  distinguished  nobleman  in 
the  north  of  Scotland,  the  owner  of  a  title  some- 
what older  than  the  Conquest,  and  an  estate  of 
ten  thousand  acres,  a  great  deal  older  still ;  the 
first  of  which  produced  an  intolerable  quantity 
of  pride,  and  the  other  a  never-failing  supply  of 
heath  and  rocks.  By  this  marriage,  Mr.  Barton 
probably  secured  to  himself  a  partner  who  would 
remind  him  daily  of  her  condescension  in  mar- 
rying him,  and  certdnly  a  constant  draining  of 
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his  purse  to  fill  the  bellies  of  a  hundred  or  two 
of  brothers  and  cousins  in  the  neighbooziiood  fit 
John  of  Groats. 

But  Mrs.  Barton  was  not  by  any  means  a  bad 
or  disagreeable  woman.  She  set,  perhapsy 
rather  too  high  a  value  on  her  descent,  too  fie- 
r|ucntly  alluded  to  the  grandeur  of  het^  fiumer 
home,  and  was  afiectedly  delicate  in  everylhing 
relating  to  her  personal  comfort  and  elegance ; 
but  faults  like  these  are  not  very  black  in  a  cha- 
racter, if  indeed  they  can  be  caUed  fiuiltSi  in  a 
young  and  pretty  woman.  Mrs.  Barton  was 
young  and  pretty,  and  though  idle,  and  fond  of 
gaiety,  was  not,  on  the  whole,  a  bad  misiw  to 
Brentham.  She  was  its  mistress  in  a  somewint 
more  extended  sense  than  as  die  wife  of  its 
master,  since  she  spent  the  whole  of  her  tine 
there,  while  Mr.  Barton  spent  die  greater  part 
of  his,  where  his  heart  and  soul  always  were^  in 
a  little  office  within  a  hundred  yards  of  die  Bank 
of  England. 

The  interior  arrangements  of  the  establish- 
ment were  a  very  pleasant  contrast  to  Famiy's 
experience,  so  far  as  related  to  her  own  situatioo. 
She  was  not  received  by  Mrs.  Barton  as  a  slate, 
but  was  welcomed  as  a  lady.  She  was  not  throst 
into  the  school-room,  and  made  to  consider  ither 
prison,  nor  was  she  compelled  to  sleep  widi  the 
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children ;  certain  hours  were  set  apart  for  tuition, 
when  of  course  it  was  her  duty  to  be  with  her 
pupilsy  after  which  they  were  in  the  charge  of 
their  servant ;  and  a  pleasant  bed-chamber,  with 
a  dressing-room,  which  would  do  very  well  for  a 
aitting-room,  were  appointed  for  her  own  special 
use.  So  far  as  her  own  comfort  was  concerned, 
Fanny  found  her  situation  in  a  family  of  unques- 
tioned gentili^,  preferable  to  that  in  one  of 
unquestionable  vulgarity ;  but  that  was  not  the 
consideration  of  greatest  importance.  She  cared 
but  little  about  her  own  comforts,  in  comparison 
with  the  furtherance  of  her  original  object — to 
serve  her  mother ;  to  do  which  it  was  necessary 
to  please  her  employer,  and  make  her  situation 
permanent,  or  perhaps  a  means  of  obtaining  one 
more  profitable. 

Even  in  this  Fanny  was  not  much  disappointed. 
Mrs.  Barton  did  not  complain,  did  not  hint  faults, 
did  not  even  suggest  improvements,  and  this 
pleased  her  very  much  the  first  week*  But  this 
fortunate  circumstance  was  not  without  a  draw- 
back. Mrs.  Barton's  attention  to  the  aflairs  of 
the  nursery  and  the  school-room,  proved  to  be  so 
subordinate  to  the  amusements  of  the  drawing- 
loom,  the  evening  party,  novels,  and  driving, 
that  her  indifierence  was  almost  as  bad  as  Mrs. 
Sharper's  meddling  and  rude   inquisitiveness. 
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It  seemed  a  hopeless  task  to  labour  fiir  one  who 
neither  blamed  nor  praised;  in  her  indiflfeienoe, 
Fanny  found  no  grounds  for  her  ambitiony  as  it 
was  not  probable  that  she  would  interest  henelf 
for  one,  whose  good  or  ill  behavioiir  seemed  a 
matter  of  such  utter  indi&rence. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  com&rts  of 
Fanny's  situation,  the  hours  which  were  at  her 
own  disposal,  the  room  where  she  mi^t  study 
as  she  chose,  to  prepare  herself  for  a  more  pfo- 
fitable  situation,  and  other  unusual  convenisiioes 
for  a  governess ;  but  ^'  all  is  not  gold  that  glis- 
ters," ^^  it  is  possible  to  kill  with  kiadness,"  and 
a  thousand  other  proverbs  assert,  what  nobody 
denies,  that  it  is  not  always  a  fidr  appeaianoe 
can  be  taken  as  proof  of  a  thing  intriaii- 
cally  excellent.  It  was  undoubtedly  very  pkir 
sant,  instead  of  being  compelled  to  associate 
with  the  children  all  the  hours  of  the  day,  to  be 
confined  only  from  nine  till  four;  '"^ft^H  of 
being  stewed  up  day  and  night  in  a  ckise 
school,  to  have  a  pleasant  sitting-room  to  retiie 
to;  and  instead  of  superintending  the  meal% 
and  measuring  tlic  appetites-  of  half  a  doasD 
unruly  boys  and  girls,  tx)  sit  dows^  as  imgr  olfcsr 
lady,  with  ladies  and  gentlemen*  .Yes^  Wl^  tUi 
was  exceedingly  pleasant  ss  a  theory  i  twt:Jii 
two  or  three  weeks  after  Fanny'a  fixat  9fipMh 
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iXkce  at  Brentham,  she  was  somewhat  surprised 
to  find  that  she  had  some  difRcuIty  to  put  it  all 
in  practice.  Not  that  Mrs.  Barton,  or  any  one 
of  the  &mily  was  unkind,  or  encroached  on  the 
terms  originally  agreed  on — not  that  the  chil 
dren,  two  pretty  young  girls,  required  more 
care  than  was  at  first  supposed  necessary ;  by  no 
means.  Everything  was  perfectly  fair ;  the 
original  agreement  was  maintained  inviolably. 
But  it  happened  that  Mrs.  Barton  knew  some- 
what of  Miss  Herbert's  history,  and  being  at- 
tached to  family  distinction,  she  seized  every  op- 
portunity of  obliging  her,  which  she  did  in  a  way 
that  would  most  have  pleased  herself,  if  it  was 
not  the  most  suitable  to  Miss  Herbert's  circtmi- 
atances  and  prospects.  The  very  day  after 
Fanny  arrived  at  Brentham,  Mrs.  Barton  walked 
into  the  school-room  at  noon,  to  invite  Fanny  to 
a  drive ;  and  she,  taking  the  invitation  as  a 
command,  at  once  got  ready ;  and  returned 
from  the  jaunt  just  in  time  for  dinner  at  five. 
Mrs.  Barton  was  pleased  with  her  young 
governess  on  accoimt  of  her  birth,  her  pretti- 
ness,  and  her  humility.  She  had  been  used  to 
crabbed,  pedantic,  and  dowdy  governesses ;  and 
the  present  change  was  so  gratifying,  that  she 
was  disposed  to  make  her  more  of  a  companion 
than  a  servant;  so  that  in  the  first  week  nearly 
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half  of  the  school  hours  ¥rere  devoted  to  driving 
into  the  neighbouring  villager,  and  to  the  ahops 
in  London.  Sometimes,  alaOy  Mra.  Barton  took 
Fanny  with  her  in  her  evening  visits,  whidi  ex- 
tended pretty  far  into  the  night ;  and,  perhaps, 
into  the  morning. —  It  must  be  such  a  gratifies* 
tion  to  her  to  mix  in  society,  snch  aa  she  bid 
been  used  to  in  former  times.  Besides,  Mn. 
Barton  happened  to  discover  that  Fanny  had  a 
pretty  taste  in  millinery,  as  well  as  a  delicate 
and  rapid  finger  with  her  needle ;  vrhich,  as  she 
gave  and  attended  many  pardes,  waa  a  vety 
pleasing  discovery — not  that  she  vronld  think  of 
expecting  Miss  Herbert  to  perfeim  the  crfkes 
of  her  own  maids,  but,  as  school  cloaed  at  ibur, 
of  course  Miss  Herbert  virould  not  have  time  to 
dress  for  dinner;  while,  if  she  would  be  so  good  is 
just  to  look  at  her  head  a  bit  along  withVictorine, 
it  would  very  much  oblige  her,  as  Miss  Her- 
bert *s  taste  was  really  so  good ;  and  she  oould 
dress  afterwards,  and  be  ready  to  take  her  plaee 
at  the  piano  in  the  drawing-room.  Nay,  some- 
times poor  Victorine  was  so  very  much  fatigoed, 
that  Fanny  was  asked  whethei^  the  had  any 
objection  to  wait  up  for  Mrs.  Barton ;  she  was 
to  make  ever}' thing  as  pleasant  to  herself  as 
possible — there  were  the  books;,  ttnd  tlie  barp!, 
and  the  piano,  in  the  drawing-room ;  she  ooaM 
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find  plenty  of  amusement  with  her  nice  tastes^ 
and  Mrs.  Barton  really  would  not  be  late. 

When  Mrs.  Barton  was  at  homey  Fanny,  of 
course,  sat  at  the  piano  as  long  as  any  persons 
could  be  persuaded  to  dance,  or  while  any  one 
wished  to  hear,  and  perhaps  a  little  longer. 
Sometimes  too,  and  pretty  generally,  if  Fanny 
had  a  leisure  hour,  and  wished  to  sit  in  her 
room,  or  to  walk,  the  children,  who  loved  her  bet- 
ter than  their  servant,  if  not  than  their  mother, 
would  contrive  to  join  her ;  and  though  they  were 
nice  children,  the  care  and  attention  necessary 
with  them,  were  sufficient  to  prevent  the  time 
from  passing  as  leisure,  or  relaxation  from  her  or- 
dinary duties.  But  to  all  this  Fanny  submitted 
willingly  and  cheerfully :  those  offices  seemed 
to  belong  to  her  situation ;  and  though  they  ef- 
fectually prevented  the  cultivation  of  her  mind, 
though  they  entirely  subdued  all  her  ambitious 
hopes,  and  were  even  contrary  to  her  ideas  of 
personal  comfort,  she  did  not  complain.  She 
was  not  in  want.  Hfer  mother's  small  income 
was  not  now  spent  on  her ;  and  that  consi- 
deration wouj^  have  made  her  bear  patiently  a 
thousand  real  miseries.  But  the  worst  of  all 
this  was,  that  Fanny  had  principles.  Looking 
on  all  these  extra  employments,  if  not  as  relaxa- 
tion and  amusement,  yet  as  things  foreign  to 
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the  duties  for  which  she  was  engaged,  and  wUch 
she  was  to  prosecute  for  a  livelihood,  she  nude 
up  to  the  childrea. every  hour  thus  spent;  aid» 
either  by  rising  an  hour  or  two  earlier  m  die 
morning,  or  devoting  to  them   the  houn  of 
evening,  she  contrived  that  their  improveiiMiit 
should  not  be  neglected.     This  not  only  d0f 
prived  her  of  eveiy  chance  of  improving  henaK 
but  involved  a  want  of  rest  injurious  to  to 
health.     But  another  circumstance  which  of 
appear  somewhat  below  the  dignity  of  histnqjil 
threatened  to  add  her  to  the  numerous  victkM 
of  her  interesting  profession.     At  home  she  id 
been  accustomed  to  very  regular  hours.    If  diO 
worked  well,  she  could  always  cease  at  a  certiiB 
time;  if  her  bed  was  not  quite  so  soft  as.i 
Brentham,  she  went  to  it  early,  and  slept  irattf 
if  her  food  was  plain,  she  partook  of  it  wheafho . 
was  hungry,  and  relished  it     At  Brenthamlhl 
reverse   was   the   case.      She   worked  yriiM 
knowing  when  to  end ;  she  sat  up  so  late,  iM 
in  bed  she  rather  dreamed  than  slept ;  and  she 
ate  almost  nothing.     Fanny  was  up  between  sii 
and  seven,  and  took  breakfast  before  she  woil 
into   the   school;    but   Mrs.    Barton  genenJ^ 
arose  about  noon,  and  breakfasted  in  her  6xett 
ing-room.     Whether  she  took  any  refreshmefll 
between  breakfast  and  dinner,  I  know  not;  btf 
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cretainlj  there  was  no  formal  meal  prepared 
She  probably  did  not  think  of  her  governess. 
Fanny,  perhaps,  might  have  had  what  she  wished 
if  she  had  asked  for  it ;  but  she  was  a  modest 
timid  creature,  and  did  not  like  to  mention  her 
wants  to  Mrs.  Barton,  or  go  to  the  kitchen  for 
food;  and  often,  during  the  day,  she  suffered 
the  pangs  of  hunger,  which  by  the  usual  time 
<^  dinner  had  passed  away,  leaving  her  sick  and 
without  appetite ;  and  when  she  went  to  bed, 
faint  and  giddy,  she  could  not  but  feel,  that  her 
constitution  was  daily  attacked,  in  a  way  which 
must  eventually  produce  very  serious  conse- 
quences. 

Fanity  was  not  the  first  nor  the  last  person  in 
her  circumstances,  who,  from  want  of  a  litde 
worldly  courage  in  herself  and  a  little  consi- 
deration in  her  protectors,  was  in  danger,  in  the 
midst  of  plenty  and  afl9uence,  of  suffering  those 
lowest  miseries,  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  the 
liorels  of  the  poor. 


L  V- 
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CHAPTER  in. 


But  before  the  circumstances  mentioned  in  tte 
last  chapter  had  time  to  produce  fatal  come- 
quences  to  Miss  Herbert,  an  event  occuoil 
which,  I  trust,  will  be  rather  more  interestiqg 
than  the  very  common  occurrence  of  a  potf 
governess  perishing  from  labour,  watching,  ui 
want. 

Fanny  had  been  at  Brentham  about  a  mooAi 
when  one  day  Mr.  Barton  informed  his  itif 
that  the  next  day  a  party  of  gentlemen  wonlil 
accompany  him  from  town  to  dinner,  coDsisdif 
of  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Jenkins,  &c— 
connexions  of  very  great  mercantile  houses  il 
the  city,  with  which  he  did  a  great  deal  m 
business.  This  information  was  given  to  Mi& 
Barton,  that  there  might  be  a  certainty  rf* 
sumptuous  dinner,   which  Mr.  Barton  pri«W 
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himself  on^  and  was  conveyed  to  Fanny,  be- 
cause,  on  those  occasions,  she  had  to  appear 
either  at  dinner,  or  after  dinner,  in  the  drawing- 
room. 

At  five  the  next  afternoon  the  gentlemen 
drove  up  to  the  door,  and  in  due  time  ate  their 
dinner,  but  without  the  assistance  of  Fanny, 
who  was,  as  usual,  engaged  in  superintending 
or  assisting  Victorine,  instead  of  dressing  her- 
self, her  introduction  to  the  gentlemen  being  at 
the  tea-table.  I  shall  be  expected,  of  course, 
to  describe  her  emotions  at  discovering  her 
former  pupil  in  this  Mr.  Wilson,  and  the  start 
which  his  presence  occasioned ;  but,  alas !  I 
have  nothing  of  the  kind  to  describe^  from  the 
simple  reason  that  she  did  not  at  first  recognise 
him.  This  may  appear  strange ;  but  the  tact 
was,  that  the  name  Wilson  was  not  so  very  un- 
common as  to  prepare  her  to  expect,  in  any  one 
bearing  that  name/  the  former  ploughboy,  espe- 
cially in  a  circle  so  unlike  that  in  which  she  had 
been  used  to  meet  him.  Besides,  she  had  seen 
him  only  once  before  in  anything  like  a  decent 
suit  of  clothes,  and  two  years  had  made  too 
great  an  alteration  in  his  person  for  her  at  once 
to  single  him  out  fi'om  the  other  gentlemen 
present,  or  to  distinguish  him  fix)m  the  great 
number  she  was  in  the  habit  of  meeting.     But 
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even  when  they  were  introduced  to  each  odtfi 
Fanny  did  not  recogoise  her  old  acquundM 
until  Mr.  Wilson^  with  a  glowing  fiu9e»  mutteni 
that  he  had  the  honour  of  knowing  IkUsB  Btf* 
bert.  But  stilly  alas  I*  for  her  romance,  tta 
was  no  embarrassment  in  her  manner:  die  li^ 
not  been  thrown  into  such  a  relationship  itt 
him  as  to  erase  the  impression  fonnedy  1^ 
ceived ;  she  could  not  wholly  make  up  hif 
mind  that  he  was  no  longer  a  clown;  i$ 
merely  said  formally  she  was  glad  to  see  liim 
and — and — they  sat  down  to  tea. 

My  good  reader^  if  happening  not  to  bekvg 
to  these  wealthy  ranks,  you  therefore  form  mff 
high  opinions  respecting  them,  and  &ncj  tM 
our  friend  Tom  Wilson,  who,  not  two  years  biciv 
was  a  ploughboy,  must  be  so  unfit  to  join.JI 
the  conversation  of  these  distinguished  peraM 
without  subjecting  his  ignorance  to  an  imaif 
diate  and  awful  reproot^  you  know  but  \xuk4 
the  effect  of  a  good  coat  and  a  reputation  M 
wealth.  Mr.  Wilson  was  a  well-dressed  idi 
very  good-looking  young  man — modest,  but  Wt 
bashful ;  not  over-fond  of  hearing  his  own  toM 
though  not  afraid  to  speak  when  he  had  anf^ 
thing  to  say ;  and  short  as  had  been  his  ft^ 
quaintance  with  the  manners  of  civilized  lifi^il 
would  have  required  much  sharper  ohserKit 
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than  one  commonly  meets  with  to  discover  that 
he  was  not  *'  to  the  manner  bom."  Any  <Hie 
pre^acquainted  with  his  history  would  have 
occasionally  detected,  in  the  tones  of  his  voice, 
and  the  turns  of  his  phrases,  a  slight  mark  of 
provincialism  ;  but  it  was  so  slight  as  not  to  be 
notieeable  in  common  society,  especially  as  he 
was  not  a  great  speaker.  This  very  quietness, 
perhaps,  would  have  distinguished  him  from  the 
majority  of  the  young  men  of  our  time,  whose 
tongues  are  almost  as  full  as  their  heads  are 
empty.  Wilson  would  have  made  a  greater  im- 
pression on  a  lady  in  her  solitary  bower  than  on 
a  party  of  gay  gentlemen  after  dinner — on  a 
man  of  the  old  school,  who  liked  the  concussion 
ot  opinions  on  reasonable  subjects,  than  on  a 
man  of  fashion,  who  would  judge  of  a  man's 
taste  and  ability  by  his  conversation  on  the  last 
new  dancer,  racer,  or  courtesan  ; — in  short, 
though  he  was  not  wanting  in  spirit  or  gaiety, 
lie  was  the  very  reverse  of  what  is  meant  by  a 
fattier. 

Never  had  Wilson  been  less  disposed  for 
xatde  or  brilliancy  than  on  this  evening.  Though 
the  very  farthest  from  indulging  in  fanciful 
sentimentalism  or  mental  cant,  he  (X)uld  not  be 
insensible  to  the  novelty  of  his  position,  so  ut* 
teriy    diffetenv  from    that   of  former    times. 
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Within  the  last  two  ycara,  he  had  probably  met 
many  ladies  of  as  dignified  a  character  as  Mias 
Herbert ;  he  had  certainly  met  many  in  a  more 
elevated  situation  —  many  whose  manners  as- 
sumed a  stronger  claim  to  deference  and  re- 
spect; but  in  all  those  eases  he  had  been 
thrown,  without  prejudice,  into  the  society  of 
ladies,  whose  merits  or  claim  to  respect  he 
could  fuirlv  examine.  With  Mias  Herbert  the 
case  was  altogether  diflerent  During  the  ttfo 
years  since  he  had  left  his  native  Tillage,  and 
had  last  seen  her,  his  remembrance  of  heir,  pre- 
served by  a  daily  conviction  of  the  benefits  he 
hatl  derived  from  the  family,  was  not  rednoed 
from  its  elevated  and  reverential  character  by 
witnessing  the  shifts  which  poverty  had  made 
her  ])ractise,  or  the  personal  hnmiliations  she 
IkkI  eridured,  or  even  by  what  an  indiflerent 
world  might  have  said  of  her  situation  in  life. 
She  was  in  his  mind  precisely  what  she  ibttnetly 
had  been,  a  lady — a  great  lady — patronising  and 
instructing  him,  an  ignorant  plougfaboy;  and 
whatever  had  been  her  situation  now,  hild  -it 
been  a  thousand  times  lower  than  it  was-^-had 
ho  met  her  a  beggar  in  the  street,  despised  and 
insulted  bv  a  rabble,  he  would  have  behdd  in 
her  a  person  he  was  compelled  to  respect^  to 
reverence,  to  worship. 
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Although  Fanny  met  Wilson  without  cnio- 
tioD,  it  was  impossible  to  see  him  without 
Uunking  of  her  mother,  and  the  old  woman, 
•od  the  days  of  old.  The  working  of  her  heart 
•nd  memory  soon  created  feeling.  They  had 
M  been  many  minutes  togcthcri  before  Wilson 
'Motioned  a  letter  which  he  had  received  from 
Jfn.  Herbert  that  morning,  and  this  naturally 
Jed  to  her  seizing  the  first  opportunity  for  gain- 
'9%  a  little  private  information.  She  was  no 
fooaer  seated  at  the  piano,  with  Wilson  prepared 
IB  turn  the  leaves  for  her,  than  she  questioned 
him  about  her  mother,  and  all  affairs  of  the 
MtBge  at  Bumside  ;  and  when  tliat  subject 
4WU  once  commenced,  Wilson  became  more  in- 
^(|CMing  to  her  than  all  the  rest  of  the  room. 
*31ifi  subject  was  renewed  at  every  cessation  of 
•like  music — at  every  moment  when  they  were 
iear  each  other.  It  was  the  pleasantcst  evening 
v|he  had  ever  spent  at  Brentham ;  the  pleasure 
L^hof  home  shone  into  her  heart  tlirough  Wilson — 
^ilfae  was  sorry  when  they  separated,  and  looked 
T£fcrward  to  anotlier  meeting  as  a  very  great 
iftjrieasure. 

t  kt    But  what  did  Wilson  think  and  feel  after  hv 

•iiad  left  Brentham  1 — after  spending  an  evcnin;^ 

with  the  daughter  so  beautiful,  so  reverenced, 

of  Squire  Herbert  I  —and  spc»nding  it  too  in  a 
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society  where  he  could  not  but  feel  he  was 
treated  as  somewhat  more  than  her  equal !  His 
feelings  were  not  all  pleasure.  Such  an  evening 
was  worth  a  year  of  life ;  it  had  raised  hia  esti- 
mate of  his  own  position  infinitely  higher  than 
fortune  or  even  rank  could  have  efiectedt  as  it 
made  him  feel  that  he  was  actually  as  high  as 
the  imagination  of  his  former  ignoranoe  had 
placed  the  Herberts.  But  had  not  Miss  Her- 
'bert  rather  been  reduced  to  his  own  level  ?  He 
did  not  pity  her — he  could  not  pity  her;  the 
very  profoundity  of  his  respect  endowed  eveiy 
meml>cr  of  the  family  with  such  great  and  ex- 
cellent qualities,  and  raised  them  so  ^  beyond 
every  station  to  which  he  could  rise,  that  the 
lowest  point  of  want  or  subjection  to  which  they 
could  have  fallen^  would  not  have  lessened  his 
sense  of  his  own  inferiority,  even  while  he 
might  be  labouring  to  rescue  them.  No;  he 
could  not  pity  one  of  the  Herberts — their  moni 
(qualities,  and  the  familiar  associationB  of  his 
mind,  carried  them  beyond  the  range  of  eveiy 
feeling  that  could  arise  out  of  a  sense  of  his 
own  prosperity,  saving  the  feeling  of  duty  to 
devote  himself  to  their  service.  Hif  fbrtonCj 
whatever  it  might  l)e,  was  theirs;  they  had  ac- 
quired it  like  any  other  property — they  had  ac- 
quired it  through  him,  by  giving  him  the  abili^ 
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to  obtain  it  The  situation  of  Miss  Herbert 
was  not,  in  his  eyes,  one  of  positive  distress. 
Even  if  her  cheek  was  somewhat  blanched,  and 
her  eye  rather  dimmed  by  confinement,  late 
watching,  and  want  of  exercise,  many  millions 
of  men  and  women,  famishing  amid  incessant 
labour,  would  have  considered  such  a  situation 
as  embracing  the  utmost  imaginable  happiness, 
— ^but  those  millions  were  not  Herberts.  WIson 
could  not  but  observe,  greatly  as  he  reverenced 
Miss  Herbert,  occasional  marks  of  subjection. 
Ml^  Barton  spoke  kindly  and  pleasantly  to  her 
— but  who  could  do  otherwise  ? — ^yet  there  was 
necessarily  a  tone,  a  manner  in  her  language, 
whether  intended  or  not,  which  implied  that  her 
requests  were  commands.  Whether  she  asked 
her  to  play,  or  to  attend  to  the  children ;  in  fact. 
In  whatever  she  said,  she  appeared  a  mistress, 
and  Miss  Herbert  a  servant,  whose  will  was  not 
to  be  consulted,  but  whose  obedience  was  a 
matter  of  course.  Wilson  could  not  but  feel 
the  difference  between  his  own  treatment  and 
Miss  Herbert's ;  and  it  seemed  a  contradiction 
of  a  painHil  and  disgusting  nature,  that  he 
should  be  treated  with  familiar  politeness  in  the 
presence  of  Miss  Herbert  by  persons  who  treated 
her  as  an  inferior. 

When  he  reached  his  home,  in  Consol  Place, 
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Islington,  he  did  not  go  to  bed,  altbou^  it  vii 
very  late.     He  stirred  up  the  fire  in  his  litde 
parlour,  and  sat  down  to  muse  over  this  net 
event     He  remembered  his  first  entering  thit 
house,  Mrhen  he  found  his  grandfather  insentife 
of  his  presence,  almost  an  idiot,  and  quite  inc^ 
pable  of  superintending  the  smallest  transadki^ 
much   less  the  complicated  and   innumeitbk 
affairs  of  his  trade :  and  if  he,  when  he  enteirf 
the  house,   had  been  the  ignorant  ploughbofi 
what  could  he  have  done  ?    He  could  have  id 
no  chance  of  proving  his  right  to  be  there;  k 
could  not  have  been  able  to  take  at  once  to !»' 
siness,  and,  watching  his  grandfather's  days  and 
hours  of  sanity,  make  himself  necessary  to  Ui 
happiness,  and  the  depositary  of  his  confideM 
Yes ;  he  owed  everything  to  the  Herberts ;  lii 
what  had  he  done  to  repay  them,  or  to  shewUl 
gratitude  ? 

His  old  relative,  though  on  a  bed  from  whui 
he  could  never  again  rise,  whenever  he  fancied 
himself  better,  or  whenever  he  required  a  littk 
excitement,  would  have  his  books  up  andes* 
amine  them;   and   though   now    his    &culae9 
generally  were  those  of  a  child,  in  the  matter  of 
accounts  he  was  as  sharp  as  in  his  best  daji 
He  was  as  avaricious  also.     A  moderate  salary 
was  all  the  grandson  could  obtain — part  of  this 
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he  sent  to  his  grandmother^  and  he  had  no  im- 
mediate prospect  of  obtaining  more.  But  on 
this  night  as  he  sat  looking  into  the  expiring 
fire,  and  speculating  on  what  he  might  do  if  he 
had  money,  he  began  to  be  discontented  with 
his  situation,  not  only  for  its  disadvantages,  but 
for  its  advantages.  Ue  was  discontented  because 
he  was  not  able  to  assist  his  friends :  and  his 
own  personal  comforts  were  unpleasing  because 
he  could  not  share  them  with  those  that  better 
deserved  them.  His  conscience  was  uneasy  at 
possessing  the  means  of  enjoyment  while  those 
so  beloved  and  respected  were  stniggUng  to  live 
— the  greatest  happiness  of  his  life  would  be  to 
assist  them ;  the  next  to  serve  them  even  as  a 
ploughboy  —  and  before  he  went  to  bed  he 
determined  that  he  would  not  long  cndiure  his 
present  position. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


It  has  been  said  that  Mr.  Wilson  was  radier 
sedate  than  boisterous — rather  a  quiet  young 
man  than  a  showy  man ;  and  I  have  no  doobt 
that  this  character  was  adapted  to  please  the 
plain  and  somewhat  plodding  Mr.  Barton— bdl 
I  dare  not  affirm  that  he  was  so  greatly  pleased 
as  to  take  much  trouble  in  procuring  his  fre- 
quent visits,  though  in  less  than  a  week  Ml 
Wilson  was  certainly  again  at  Brentham.  Tte 
Fanny  was  very  glad  to  see  him  cannot  be 
denied — next  to  her  mother  and  brother,  WihoB 
was  the  person  she  would  have  most  willingij 
seen ;  there  was  so  much  to  be  told — the  mort 
interesting  subject  to  each  was  the  same — theie 
was  no  other  person  within  reach  of  either  rf 
them  who  could  join  in  it.  On  this  occasioOi 
Wilson  had  greater  opportunities  of  conversiflf 
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with  Miss  Herbert ;  he  called  earlier,  and  as  an 
old  friend,  Mrs.  Barton  suggested  that  Miss 
Herbert  should  shew  him  the  gardens,  the  walks 
in  the  park,  &c.,  although  it  is  very  probable 
that  she  made  this  suggestion  only  to  get  him 
out  of  the  way  for  an  hour  or  two,  for  we  all 
know  what  tricks  ladies  contrive  to  engage  an 
unexpected  visitor  while  they  put  things  to 
rights  in  the  house. 

There  was  something  astounding  in  this  pro- 
position. It  was  beyond  the  flight  of  a  sane 
imagination  to  think  of  Miss  Herbert  of  the 
Hall,  that  beautiful  and  accomplished  lady — 
she  whom  he  had  so  often  seen  pass  in  her  car- 
riage while  he  was  guiding  his  horses  at  the 
plough — she  at  whose  appearance  the  head  of 
the  oldest  and  most  respectable  villager  would 
be  bared,  and  the  knee  bent  in  respect  and  awe — 
she  who  had  never  addressed  to  him  one  word, 
or  joined  in  any  action  that  savoured  of  equality, 
except  in  that  one  glorious  moment  when  she 
offered  her  hand,  and  wished  him  well  as  he 
was  leaving  home — to  think  of  her  walking  with 
him  familiarly  and  equally,  to  give  him  pleasure, 
when  he  would  gladly  have  served  her  in  the 
hmnblest  and  most  menial  capacity !  With  his 
modesty  and  ancient  respect  for  the  Herberts, 
had  he  possessed  an  atom  less  of  common  sense, 
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he  would  have  declined  tliu  oAer  eat  of  Aaa 
awkwardness ;  but  Ytaatj  wis  gone  to  pot  on 
her  bonnet,  and  he  wai  compdfed  to  be  o^B— 
if  possible.  That  walk  in  &e  beratifid  gudn^ 
and  through  the  gladei  oS  ^  pH^  m  not  *» 
very  terrible,  after  alt~-«ll  the  daoger  WM  ik 
excess  of  sweetness,  and  that  watt  of  dangv  ha 
was  not  likely  to  suspeet  just  jtfL  Tlien  nm 
no  need  of  so  much  sppculation  and  eraborrasB- 
ment ;  as  they  lounged,  side  by  side,  the  tall 
was  all  of  Burnside ;  it  was  the  only  subject  that 
Fanny  cared  about,  and  was  just  that  subject 
that  Wilson  could  conTorac  on  freely,  as  it  re- 
lated to  events,  and  did  not  require  what  is 
called  "small  talk,"  which  would  soon  haie 
upset  him.  After  two  lioure'  walking  and  talk- 
ing, they  were  summoned  by  rhe  dinner-bell, 
which  perhaps  was  to  both  less  sweet  than  the 
brisk  peal  overhead  to  the  elderly  lady  who  has 
delayed  the  joys  of  matrimony  somewhat  too 
long,  or  the  knell  of  a  resolute  siugic  old  lady 
to  her  nephew  who  has  been  long  waiting  for 
an  opportunity  of  examining  her  testamentary 
dispositions. 

My  dear  young  lady,  I  have  no  doubt  you 
have  just  discovered  the  beginning  of  a  lovc- 
affiur  between  these  amiable  young  folks,  and 
are   anziouBly  looking  forward  to  dcdarations 
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and  acceptations ;  but  I  am  sorry  that  you  must 
be  disappointed.  What  this  walking  in  gardens 
and  parks  might  have  led  to  in  time,  I  will  not 
say ;  but,  alas  I  for  Mr.  Wilson — the  appearance 
of  a  star  of  greater  magnitude  at  Brentham  en- 
tirely outblazed  his  little  light  The  next  time 
he  called  at  Brentham  he  was  introduced  to  no 
less  a  personage  than  Lord  CoUington,  who 
having  called  on  business  with  Mr.  Barton,  had 
been  requested  to  stay  to  dinner.  His  lordship, 
though  not  thirty  years  of  age,  was  well  known 
to  Wilson  by  report,  as  well  as  to  the  whole 
nation,  for  the  fervent  zeal  with  which  he  sup- 
ported the  Church  and  Constitution  in  the 
House  of  Peers.  But  as  his  lordship's  virtues 
will  be  somewhat  mixed  up  with  those  of  the 
persons  here  described,  I  may  as  well  give  a 
abort  sketch  of  his  historj-. 

Lord  CoUington  was  the  eldest  son  of  a 
judge,  who,  as  he  received  only  between  seven 
and  eight  thousand  a-year  from  the  country, 
after  making  a  hundred  thousand  at  the  bar, 
provided  for  his  poor  children,  who  knew 
nothing  about  law,  by  giving  them  offices  in  his 
court,  which  required  no  law.  The  office  which 
the  elder  son  filled  produced  about  six  thousand 
flrjear ;  a  brother  received  from  another  office 
about  foiur  thousand  annually^  and  both  were 
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quite  unconnected  with  any  labour  or  dntiefi 
but  this  was  just  as  it  ought  to  be^  since  tief 
were  paid^  not  by  the  nation^  but  by  those  pc^ 
sons  with  more  money  than  brains — ^the  soitoif 
in  the  court. 

But  to  relieve  this  poverty  in  some  depsi^ 
the  Honourable  Mr.  Collington,  as  soon  us  k 
left  the  university^  where,  perhaps  fix)m  a  senff 
of  his  superiority,  he  did  not  struggle  fir 
honours,  was  put  into  an  easy  office  in  goTtff* 
ment,  which  produced  three  thousand  ptf 
annum  more.  But,  alas !  governments  are  vA 
immortal ;  Mr.  Collington  went  out  with  i 
party  in  a  couple  of  years,  and  now  had  nothiH 
but  his  poor  six  thousand  a-year  sinecure  to  Jt 
pend  on.  This  went  on  for  some  three  or  ft* 
years,  when  the  judge  died,  leaving  a  hunW 
thousand  pounds  in  cash,  and  an  entailed  e^ 
worth  as  much,  to  his  eldest  son ;  his  otk* 
children  were  already  provided  for,  thcw 
cond  son,  as  well  as  his  heir,  holding  his  ofoj 
for  life,  along  with  a  few  others,  which  prodocP 
considerable  pickings,  and  his  daughters,  tBf\ 
the  good  old  plan,  having  been  long  on  trj 
Pension  List. 

But  what  were  a  hundred  thousand  pooB* 
capital,  and  six  thousand  a-year,  to  a  man  wl>j 
was  doing  the  thing  in  first-rate  style!  1*] 
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hundred  thousand  were  absorbed  at  once  by 
post-obits,  and  the  annual  six  thousand  was 
utterly  incompetent  to  maintain  him  in  the 
necessaries  of  life — such  as  race-horses,  hunters, 
gaming,  and  mistresses.  In  two  years  after  his 
Other's  death,  the  salary  attached  to  his  office 
was  mortgaged,  for  a  considerable  term  of  years, 
to  old  Mn  Wilson,  for  fifty  thousand  pounds  in 
hand,  who  did  a  good  deal  of  business  in  that 
way.  The  fifty  thousand  soon  followed  the  rest, 
and  Lord  CoUington's  sole  dependence  was  on 
hb  uncle,  the  bishop,  who  was  known  to  have 
made  half  a  million  in  his  see,  and  which  was 
the  only  thing  for  which  he  was  noted,  as  the 
merits  of  the  right  reverend  father  in  God — 
but  what  need  one  speak  of  the  merits  of  a 
man  who  has  the  fortune  to  be  a  lord's  brother? 
The  bishop  was  very  old,  and  a  bachelor,  so 
that  his  property  would  certainly  very  soon  fall 
into  the  hands  of  our  young  nobleman ;  and 
certain  transactions  with  Mr.  Barton,  in  the  way 
of  post-obit  bonds,  with  the  collateral  security 
of  the  family  estate,  led  to  his  joining  the  some- 
what plebeian  circle  of  Brentham. 

In  the  interval  between  his  lordship's  arrival 
and  dinner,  Mrs.  Barton  informed  Fanny  that 
Lord  CoUington  was  a  highly  distinguished,  a 
very  excellent,  and  fisishionable  young  man,  and 
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rather  gay.  Now  Fanny,  although  by  no  mesu 
an  ignorant  girl,  so  &r  as  books  and  the  ladf 
like  arts  and  sciences  were  concerned,  was  ib- 
surdly  ignorant  of  the  science  of  high  life,  lod 
as  Mrs.  Barton  mentioned  Lord  CollingtoA 
fashion  and  excellence  in  the  same  tone  as  Ui 
gaiety,  she  took  it  all  for  praise,  and  was  pi^ 
pared  to  form  a  very  high  opinion  of  his  ksi* 
ship.  Personal  observation  did  not  disappoal 
this  prepossession.  There  was  arespectfiilnesiii 
his  manner,  a  quietness  in  his  tone — ^in  fict,  b 
was  well  bred,  and  in  that,  different  from  tb 
Bartons.  The  indifference  and  listlessnesB  rf 
Mrs.  Barton,  and  the  somewhat  pompous  aoAih 
rity  of  her  husband,  made  Fanny  discorff* 
charm  in  Lord  Collington's  manners,  beddei 
those  which  they  really  possessed.  That  he  f» 
handsome,  and  she  a  woman,  might  explain  i 
good  deal  of  her  approbation ;  but  that  was  vd 
alL  When  she  spoke,  he  listened  until  she  hi 
done;  if  he  asked  a  question,  he  appeani 
really  to  wish  to  hear  her  answer;  when  «b 
played,  he  was  silent ;  when  he  praised,  he  dii 
it  without  patronising  her  with  the  air  of  ap* 
son  obliging  her.  When  it  is  considered  W 
his  lordship  had  mingled  in  all  kinds  of  societ)^ 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  and  was  vXUBj 
without  bashfrilness,  so  that  whatever  he  had  ti 
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say  was  delivered  clearly  and  elegantly,  it  will 
not  be  matter  of  surprise  that  Fanny  rather 
admired  him,  and  thought  him  almost  as  esti- 
mable a  young  man  as  her  brother.  Whether 
she  did  or  did  not  compare  him  with  Mr.  Wil- 
son, her  only  other  male  acquaintance,  I  have 
no  means  of  knowing ;  and  jret  it  is  not  likely 
that  she  would  compare  a  peer  with  a  mere 
clownish  lad ;  but,  indeed,  at  this  time,  Wilson 
would  have  found  the  comparison  very  much 
to  his  disadvantage.  His  lordship  was  full  of 
spirits,  and  anecdote,  and  wit ;  but  Wilson  was 
out  of  spirits,  and  almost  out  of  temper,  at  the 
ease  with  which  he  saw  attentions  paid  to  a 
beautiful  woman  whom  he  so  humbly  adored, 
and  the  pleasure  with  which  they  were  received. 
What  was  thought  of  her  by  a  man  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  world  as  Lord  CoUington 
I  have  no  reason  to  know ;  and  yet,  though  this 
was  his  first  visit  to  Brentham  in  the  two  months 
that  Fanny  had  been  there,  within  a  fortnight 
after  this  visit  he  came  again  twice,  which 
might  be  fairly  imputed  to  the  pretty  and 
accompUshed  young  governess  rather  than  to 
the  more  matronly,  though  still  charming,  Mrs. 
Barton.  But  Fanny,  after  Lord  CoUington's 
second  visit,  had  for  some  time  but  little  oppor- 
tunity of  proving  her  first  opinion  of  his  cha- 
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racier,  as  Mrs.  Barton — whether  she  were  orer 
careful  of  the  precious  heart  of  her  young  de> 
pendent,  or,  in  spite  of  her  maternity,  DOt 
herself  insensible  to  the  attentions  of  a  distin- 
guished nobleman  —  so  contrived,  that  wben 
Lord  Collington  called,  Fanny  was  particuladj 
engaged  with  the  children  in  the  schoolnrooo^ 
and  was  only  admitted  to  the  drawing-iooB 
after  his  lordship  had  expressed  a  very  stroBg 
desire  for  a  little  music. 

The  common  run  of  visitors  at  Brentfaam  iMIj 
not  of  a  very  aristocratic  order ;  and  peilufi 
Mrs.  Barton  might  be  excused  for  taking  sone 
interest  in  a  title;  perhaps  it  reminded  her  cf] 
former  times  when  she  met,  at  her  £itheA 
house,  only  people  as  dignified  and  as  poor  tf 
themselves.  But  this  pleasure  in  his  lordshif^ 
society  was  not  shared  by  Wilson,  whose  ptf" 
sonal  recollections  and  prejudices  were  ^ 
different  from  those  of  Mrs.  Barton.  Low 
Collington 's  attentions  to  Miss  Herbert,  so  muA 
more  fluent  and  eloquent  than  his  own,  his 
caused  him  greater  uneasiness  than  he  had  eftf 
felt  before ;  and  though  he  was  rather  pleasrf 
than  otherwise  that  she  was  kept  from  their 
company  when  his  lordship  was  present,  he  w* 
not  very  far  from  hating  him  as  the  canse  rf 
his  losing  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her. 
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But  Mrs.  Barton's  care  was  not  long  effectuaL 
It  happened  a  few  weeks  after  Fanny's  intro- 
duction to  Lord  Collington,  that,  as  she  was 
walking  with  the  children  near  the  park-gate, 
she  met  him  as  he  rode  towards  the  house, 
when,  giving  his  horse  to  his  servant,  he  accosted 
her  with  a  low  bow,  saying — "  I  hope  you  are 
quite  well.  Miss  Herbert" 

^*  Quite  well,  thank  you,  my  lord,"  was  the 
reply. 

"  Those  are  very  beautiful  children." 
Very  nice  children,  indeed,"  said  Fanny. 
Pretty  creatures,"  cried  his  lordship  in  rap- 
tures,  as  he  took  one  in  his  arms  and  kissed 
her.     "  Pray,  Miss  Barton,"  said  he,  "  whom  do 
you  love  best — Miss  Herbert  or  me  ?"J 

**  Miss  Herbert,"  lisped  the  child. 

*^  Ah,  I  was  sure  that  would  be  the  answer. 
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The  members  of  your  &mily,  Ifin  ^itiert,  uc 
peculiarly  gifted  in  obtaining  the  attachment  t£ 
children." 

"  They  love  me,  my  lord,  I  Boppoae,  becaoae 
I  love  them,"  said  Fanny,  blnshing  at  the  ocnd- 
pliment ;  "  but  I  do  not  know  what  yon  mean 
by  mentioning  my  family." 

*'  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  had  Jlngotten  that 
my  good  fortune  in  an  introdndioa  to  yoa  is  bo 
recent.  I  foi^got  that  yoa  might  be  mucqnaintai 
with  circumstances  most  inteteating  to  mc ;  but 
you  were  too  young.  I  alluded  to  the  love  ond 
respect  with  which  yomr  fioher  ios^pired  me 
when  I  was  a  boy." 

"  Did  you  know  my  fidher?"  cried  Fanoy, 
her  eyes  filling  with  lean  at  tliis  miexpected 
information. 

"  Enow  him  I  yes — I  ^new  Lim  well.  Many 
a  time  haa  be  taken  me  on  lus  knee,  and  in- 
quired into  my  studies,  when  he  called  on  my 
father.  I  was  very  glad  to  sec  him.  I  loved 
him  like  a  relative  of  my  own :  for  you  must 
have  noticed.  Miss  Herbert,  that  be  was  en- 
dowed with  those  amiable  and  gentle  qualities 
that  create  love  in  the  hearts  of  the  good — to 
which  class  I  dare  not  daim  to  belong— and 
more  certainly  kindle  the  ^Fectaon  of  children, 
and  I  was  a  child  then."' 
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Yes,  my  lord,"  said  Fanny,  very  earnestly  ; 

my  father  was  a  good  man ;  everybody  that 
knew  him  loved  him.  But  it  is  strange — I  do 
not  recollect  my  father  mentioning  his  intimacy 
with  your  lordship,  nor  my  mother,  that  you 
had  been  a  visitor  at  Alverley." 

"  Perhaps  your  father  did  not  do  me  the 
honour  of  mentioning  me.  Miss  Herbert.  I  could 
not  expect  it  I  did  not  say  that  your  father 
loved,  or  was  interested  in  me ;  I  said  only  that  he 
had  gained  my  love  and  reverence.  It  was  never 
my  good  fortune  to  visit  Alverley.  At  the 
time  I  speak  of,  I  was  a  child  under  the  care  of 
my  distinguished  father,  who  pursued  his  pro- 
fession too  incessantly  to  allow  himself  such 
pleasures  as  mere  friendly  visits ;  and  when  in 
after  life  I  was  honoured  with  invitations,  I  was 
myself  too  busy  to  be  able  to  accept  them.  My 
life  has  been  fully  occupied.  I  seldom  left  the 
university  while  I  was  a  student ;  immediately 
afterwards,  I  was  placed  by  his  Majesty  in  the 
ministry,  and  when  faction  prevailed  over  the 
supporters  of  the  constitution,  which  gave  your 
&ther  so  much  pain,  I  went  abroad." 

"  Then  you  are  not  at  all  acquainted  with  my 
mother  ?"  asked  Fanny, 

"  No.     I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  that  plea- 
sure.    I  regret  that  I  did  not  formerly  accept 
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the  invitations  of  my  respected  friend;  botw 
can  foresee  the  consequences  of  his  actioos?  If 

of  course,  met  your  father  in  London  e^ 

• 

session;  but  even  though  our  countij  «•" 
dences  were  in  opposite  directions  from  I^ 
don,  I  would  have  availed  myself  of  that  privik|F 
of  an  intimate  friend,  if  I  could  have  knowOytf 
suspected  the  sudden — .*^  This  allusion,  vUA 
Fanny  supposed  to  refer  to  her  father^s  deA 
drew  tears  to  her  eyes  again,  which  IxMniCci* 
lington  observing,  he  said,  in  «  kind  andsj** 
pathizing  manner — 

"  Pardon  me.  Miss  Herbert — this  isasubjcd 
on  which  I  feel  deeply ;  it  is  a  m6st  sacnl 
subject  Your  father  was  a  witness  to  my  W 
efforts  in  the  house  of  peers — he  was  the  wa* 
est  in  praising  me — his  praise  was  the  deaieati 
received — I  might  almost  say  that  he  was  JUj 
tutor — his  memory  is  mixed  up  with  all  of 
early  hopes  and  pleasures.  How  happy  shouldl 
be,  if  I  could  serve  his  family  whom  he  in«< 
have  so  tenderly  loved!"  As  his  lordsh^)8^ 
tered  these  words,  they  came  within  sight  rfj 
the  hall,  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  distui 
when,  bowing  respectfully,  he  left  her,  «■ 
entered  the  house. 

Had  Wilson  been  here  this  evening,  the  (X^ 
trast  would  have  been  greater  than  ever— •o* 
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only  between  the  manners  of  himself^  and  those 
of  the  peer ;  but  in  their  reception,  and  he  pro- 
bably would  have  felt  more  dissatisfied  with 
himself  than  before.  Fanny's  heart  was  melted 
by  the  conversation  respecting  her  parent,  whom 
all  her  dearest  firiends  had  such  cause  to  mourn; 
and  the  fervent  respect  and  veneration  with 
which  his  name  had  been  mentioned,  kindled 
in  her  bosom  a  very  warm  feeling  of  approval 
and  admiration  towards  the  friend — ^she  seemed 
to  have  gained  another  brother.  Many  times 
in  the  course  of  the  evening  did  she  wish  to 
speak  of  William  to  lead  to  an  introduction, 
and  she  was  prevented  doing  it  only  from  an 
unconscious  sense  of  maidenly  propriety.  But 
all  she  could  do  to  gratify  her  father's  friend 
she  did.  There  was  no  need  of  asking  her  to 
play  or  sing — no  need  of  scheming  to  place 
himself  by  her  side ;  the  young  creature  would 
have  sung  and  played  for  ever  to  give  him  plea- 
sure; and  she  found  it  exceeding  sweet  to  listen 
to  the  voice  which  had  been  so  often  listened 
to,  and  probably  loved  by  her  father. 

Yes,  happy  was  it  for  Wilson  that  he  was  not 
there :  he  must  have  been  neglected.  It  was  cer- 
tainly pleasant  to  meet  one  who  had  been,  and 
indeed  was  now,  in  a  certain  way  connected 
with  the  family,  and  was  grateful  to  every  living 
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member  of  it ;  but  it  was  nothing  in  compaiiBOD 
with  talking  to  one  who  had  been  a  penooal 
firiend  to  her  departed  parent^  and  who  mourned 
him  as  fervently  as  she  did.     That  sacred  grief 
of  friendship  seemed  to  create  him  one  of  tbe 
family:  to  recover  the   friend  of  a  departed 
parent)  was  gaining  a  most  precious  relic  of 
that  adored  person.     He  came  to  her  recom- 
mended by  the  most  prevailing  merit,  the  loic 
of  a  revered  father,  which  death  had  ele?ated 
beyond  the  reach  of  destriiction  or  change.   It 
seemed  a  duty  more  incumbent  on  her  than  aB 
others,  to  esteem  and  respect  the  man  who  had 
gained  the  love  of  her  father  in  his  lifetime,  fltti 
shewed  his  estimation  of  it,  by  mourning  his 
with  the  reverential  and  lasting  grief  of  a  sod. 
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CHAPTER  VL 


A  FEW  days  after  the  above  interview,  Mr. 
Wilson  accompanied  jVIt.  Barton  from  London 
to  Brentham,  when,  to  his  great  disappointment, 
he  again  found  Lord  Collington  comfortably 
seated  in  the  drawing-room ;  and  however  con- 
solatory it  might  be  that  Mrs.  Barton,  and  not 
Miss  Herbert,  was  his  companion,  this  consola- 
tion became  of  a  very  doubtful  nature,  when 
the  dinner  passed  away  without  his  seeing  her, 
who  was  the  chief  object  of  his  visit 

Dinner  was  always  on  the  table  at  five,  to 
suit  Mr.  Barton's  convenience,  who  arrived  at 
Brentham  precisely  at  that  hour.  It  happened 
on  this  evening,  that  a  very  beautiful  July  sun 
threw  its  mellow  light  on  the  table,  and  drew 
their  eyes  to  the  wide-spreading  lawn  and  up- 
lands, glowing  with  unaccustomed  charms ;  and 
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immediately  after  dinner^  befoie  either  gentle- 
man had  made  up  his  mind  as  to  which  vintage 
he  intended  to  abide  by,  they  walked  to  the 
window  to  admire  the  proepect*     After  a  cor* 
sory  glance.  Lord  Collington  begged  to  be  ex- 
cused for  a  few  minutes;    he  would  retnni 
immediately— his  horse  was  rather  poorly,  and 
being  a  favourite,  he  wished  to  look  at  him  fiir 
a  moment,  to  see  that  all  was  right     As  Lord 
Collington  left  the  room,  Wilson  fiuicied  he 
perceived  the  outline  of  a  female,  bearing  a 
strong  resemblance   to   Miss  Herbert,   and  a 
couple  of  children,  walking  among  the  old  trees 
of  the  park,  about  half  a  mile  off;  and  veiy 
heartily  did  he  curse  Lord  Collington,  both  fcr 
being  the  means  of  keeping  Miss  Herbert  from 
the  room,  and  for  leaving  it  himself^  by  whidi 
he  was  left  with  Mr.  Barton,  whom,  in  common 
civility,  he  could  not  leave,  to  {Hxxnire  an  aod^ 
dental  meeting  with  Miss  Herbert  in  the  pttk. 
Lord  Collington  was  absent  until  nearly  son- 
set,  which  was  about  an  hour;  and  when  Mr. 
Barton  expressed  a  hope  that  nothing  veiy  se- 
rious ailed  the  horse,  he  said  that  he  had  been 
enjoying  the  beautiful  evening  by  a  walk  thnnig^ 
the  gardens.     Yet  there  was  a  change  in  his 
lordship's  manner,  not  altogetherimpntahle  toad- 
miration  of  the  beautiful  appearances  of  naturOi 
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He  spoke  little^  his  wit  was  gone^  he  was  not 
even  so  clear  as  usual  in  what  he  did  say ;  the 
only  one  of  his  peculiarities  which  remained  un- 
alteredj  was  his  potatory  gifts,  for  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  he  drank  as  much  wine  as  the  other  two 
gentlemen  had  drunk  in  an  hour,  and  as  much 
as  even  he  generally  drank  in  half  an  hour. 
Wilson  fancied  he  should  not  speak  to  Miss 
Herbert  this  evening,  and  the  fear  was  justified 
by  the  event  When  they  adjourned  to  the 
tea-table,  Mrs.  Barton  alone  was  present  Lord 
Collington  did  not  inquire,  as  usual,  for  Miss 
Herbert,  or  express  a  desire  for  music;  and 
when  Wilson  inquired,  he  was  informed  that 
Miss  Herbert  was  rather  poorly,  and  had  retired 
to  her  own  room.  This  was  the  dullest  of  all 
evenings  Wilson  had  spent  at  Brentham.  The 
peer  was  as  common-place  as  a  commoner ;  Mr. 
Barton  was,  as  usual,  not  very  brilliant ;  Mrs. 
Barton  was  too  lady-like  to  talk  much ;  Wilson 
was  not  sufiiciently  interested  in  the  persons 
present,  and  too  much  interested  in  a  person 
absent,  to  take  uncommon  exertions  to  establish 
a  lively  conversation,  and  left  the  great  people 
at  the  very  first  opportunity. 

Now,  my  dear  young  lady,  who  are  so  skilful 
in  detecting  the  coming  events  of  novels  firom 
the  shadows  they  cast  before  them,  you  will 


doubtless  suppose  that  tint  ang^  Lnd  Col- 
lington,  having  fallen  dapeawtiij  ia  lov* 
with  Miss  Herbert,  had  acddeolafif  met  her  m 
he  was  examining  his  hctatt  Kid  IimI  lud  iu 
fortune,  hb  honours,  and  faimelf  it  her  fiwt— 
that  he  had  been  accepted,  and  that  ¥aaay  bad 
retired  to  her  room  in  the  beddol  agilatitsi  umid 
in  such  cases.  You,  doobtkas,  expect  me  U 
furnish  jou  with  the  particolan  of  tie  riecB^ 
that  jou  may  he  prepared  to  behave  properly 
when  your  path  b  stopped  by  a  "  hiuidsomr 
young  lord,"  crouching  before  you  for  favour. 

This  supposition  is  not  altogether  erroneous : 
Lord  Collington  did  meet  Miss  Herbert ;  bot, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  not  accidentally.  His  anxiety 
respecting  his  horse  musi  have  evapomtcd  ra- 
ther suddenly,  afler  leaTing  the  dining-room, 
for  when  he  reached  the  stables  he  bad  oot 
sufficient  left  to  induce  him  even  to  enter  them. 
He  walked  on  into  the  thickest  part  of  the  park, 
and  after  a  circuitous  ranibU-  of  ten  minutes' 
duration,  suddenly  came  uj>un  Miss  lierbcri 
and  the  two  children.  The  pleasure  of  the 
meeting  was  mntuaL  Hb  lordship  took  off  \m 
liat,  and  Miss  Herbert  smiled;  he  modesdy 
o^red  his  hand,  and  she,  blushing,  gave  him 
hers  in  return.  Her  Uttte  heart  bounded  to 
meet  her  Sither's  ftiend ;  ptthapB  tbcre  was  no 
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person  in  the  world  she  would  have  been  so  glad 
to  meet  saving  her  brother  or  her  mother. 

"  Do  you  know.  Miss  Herbert,"  said  his  lord- 
ship, "I  envy  you  the  faculty  of  gaining  the 
love  of  such  sweet  cherubs  as  these  more  than 
even  brilliant  accomplishments." 

"  I  fancy,  my  lord,"  she  replied,  "  the  means 
are  very  simple.  They  are  very  ready  to  love 
those  that  love  them." 

**  Not  exactly.  Miss  Herbert.  Children  cer- 
tainly will  not  love  those  that  love  them ;  but 
love  alone  will  not  reach  their  young  hearts. 
To  gain  the  love  of  a  child,  a  person  must  be 
endowed  with  sincerity  which  the  £silse  customs 
of  society  have  not  touched,  with  simplicity 
which  experience  of  the  world  has  not  vitiated ; 
accomplishments  and  virtues  must  be  without 
pride,  and  the  heart  as  pure  and  as  humble  as 
that  of  a  Uttle  child.  Yes;  I  envy  you  this 
fiunilty,  which  political  turmoil  has  deprived 
me  of." 

"  But  is  it  not  somewhat  unreasonable,"  asked 
Fanny,  "  to  expect  to  possess  at  once  the  highest 
and  the  lowliest  faculties?  Political  ambition 
finds  its  peculiar  enjoyments  as  well  as  ambition 
of  a  humbler  kind.  The  pursuits  which  may 
have  prevented  your  cultivating  those  humble 
affections  which  gain  the  love  of  children,  have 
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found  their  gratification  in  commanding  the 
applause,  and  overpowering  or  daring  the  oppo- 
sition of  men.  The  power  to  awaken  the  interest, 
and  touch  the  hearts  of  children,  woold  be  only 
an  accident  in  a  brilliant  career ;  bat  to  me  it 
is  no  accident— it  must  be  the  purpose  of  my 
lal>ours,  and  the  object  of  my  ambitioD.'' 

"That  is  true,  certainly — ^very  true.  You 
arc  a  better  philosopher  than  I  am,  Miss  Herbert 
But  your  very  just  remarks  incline  me  to  men- 
tion a  thought  which  has  struck  me,  if  you  will 
allow  me  the  liberty  of  a  friend." 

"I  shall  feel  honoured,  my  lord,  by  your 
speaking  freely  to  me." 

"  I  was  thinking — excuse  me,  Miss  Herbert— 
that  though  tlie  education  of  children,  especially 
of  such  sweet  children  as  these,  must  be  a  YCiy 
pure  and  delightful  office,  yet.  Miss  Herbert^ 
the  talents  and  accomplishments  requisite  are 
surely  not  of  the  highest  order.  Allow  me  to 
speak  plainly — I  must  know  that  all  your  eaily 
years,  but  indeed  all  your  years  are  eariy,  have 
l)een  incessantly  employed  in  prosecuting  the 
beautiful  sciences  in  which  you  so  gready 
excel " 


Nay,  my  lord- 


Pardon  my  freedom,  Miss  Herbert,  I  qpeak 
of  what  I  have  witnessed.    How  many  ladies^ 
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of  double  your  age,  have  you  met,  that  excel 
you  in  any  one  of  the  accomplishments,  the 
rudiments  of  which  you  are  teaching  these 
children !  I  cannot  believe  that  you  do  not 
sometimes  feel  that  your  situation  is  below  your 
merits,  and  that  in  place  of  teaching  rudiments 
to  children,  you  ought  to  be  in  the  society  of 
accomplished  men  and  women,  delighting  and 
astonishing  them  with  your  perfect  mastery  of 
the  abstruser  parts  of  those  sciences." 

"  Your  lordship  flatters  me,"  said  Fanny  ; 
**  but  I  am  content  as  I  am ;  and  you  forget, 
that  to  indulge  in  such  thoughts  would  do  me 
no  good.  The  poverty  of  my  family  will  make 
it  impossible  for  me  to  aspire  to  a  more  elevated 
station." 

"  Ah,  I  greatly  lament  that  such  should  be  the 
033e ! — and  yet  a  pecuniary  misfortune  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  to  have  such  an  effect  We  are 
all  so  liable  to  misfortune,  that  a  kind  of  balance 
of  good  and  evil  should  be  struck  among  friends ; 
the  fortunate  should  remedy  the  disaster  of  the 
unfortunate,  and  the  unfortunate  should  not  be 
too  proud  to  submit  to  it  Excuse  me.  Miss 
Herbert,  I  fear  you  have  carried  pride  and  in- 
dependence to  an  unwarrantable  extent  Even 
from  a  proper  respect  for  yourself,  you  ought  to 
have  allowed  your  friends  to  preserve  you  from 
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infinitely  below  your  mcriu 
in  some  degree  subject  to  pei 

4 

and 

SO  inferior  id  accomplit 
your  own." 

"  Our  friends  were  oot  audi  m  yon  d 
said  Fanny,  smiling  as  she  teraembercd  the  e 
dolence  of  their  friends.     "Itw 
pride  that  kept  us  from  teeemng  o 
we  did  not  find  a  friond  who  would  suffer  us  lo 
inciu'  any." 

"  No  1 — yet  I  ouj^ht  not  to  be  amazed,"  repJied 
Lord  Collington.  "  It  has  been  my  lot  to  wit- 
ness much  of  the  hcurtlessneas  of  the  worid.  I 
regret  more  than  ever  tliat  I  was  not  a  visitor  at 
Brentham,  for  I  might  have  been  able — but  itis 
too, late  now  to  remedy  what  has  passed;  you 
must  allow  me  to  serre  you,  and  remove  you  to 
a  situation  more  wortliy  of  you  than  this." 

"  You  are  very  kind,  my  lord — very  kind," 
said  Fanny,  witli  considerable  agitation,  and 
hardly  able  to  keep  herself  from  crying  at  the 
sympathetic  tones  of  so  faithful  a  friend.  "I 
am  content,"  she  continued;  "there  is  Dotiiing 
which  I  ought  to  complain  of.  But — excOBe 
me — if  I  might  be  so  bold " 

"  Pray,  my  dear  Miss  Herbert,  do  not  heffl- 
tate,"  said  Lord  Culllngton,  affectionately  pres- 
iog  her  band;   "if  I  can  grati^  you  in  any 
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manner    I    shall    esteem    myself   highly    ho- 
noured." 

"  Though  I  have  cause  to  be  thankful  that  I 
am  so  comfortably  situated — so  much  more  so 
than  hundreds  no  poorer  than  myself — ^yet,  my 
lord,  I  have  a  brother,  who,  I  fear,  though  he 
would  do  honour  to  any  oflSce " 

"A  brother!"  cried  Lord  Collington;  "dear 
me,  you  surprise  and  delight  me !  Pray  where 
can  I  find  him  T 

Fanny  gave  William's  address  in  London  to 
his  lordship,  who  observed — "  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you.  Miss  Herbert,  for  your  kindness 
in  mentioning  your  brother ;  I  will  endeavour 
to  make  a  friend  of  him ;  and  if  I  should  find 
him  not  so  well  off  as  we  could  wish,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  I  shall  be  able  to  procure  him  a 
situation  of  a  few  hundred  pounds  a-year  in  one 
of  the  government  offices,  until  I  shall  be  able 
to  serve  him  more  effectually." 

"  You  make  me  very  happy,"  said  Fanny ; 
and  she  felt  very  happy  too. 

"  Nay,  my  dear  Miss  Herbert,"  said  the 
generous  nobleman — "  I  am  the  obliged  party ; 
for  surely  a  warm  and  honourable  friend,  such 
as  I  look  to  gain  in  your  brother,  is  worth  more 
than  a  few  hundreds  of  paltry  gold.  But  what- 
ever services  I  may  render  him^  I  shall  suffer 
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the  same  anxiety  on  your  account — theiuK 
wish  to  behold  you  in  a  sphere  where  youmij^ 
give  your  beautiful  faculties  fair  play,  and  be 
the  life  and  happiness  of  society,  which  luton 
intended  you  to  be.  I  have  spoken  warmlj-J 
have  said  so  much,  that  I  must  say  all  that  Df 
heart  is  bursting  to  utter.  I  was  not  didotB^ 
ested  in  what  I  said — alas !  who  is  ?  It  ««k 
perhaps,  more  for  my  own  sake  than  yoon  tlul 
I  spoke.  The  beautiful  humility  of  yourmtiaR 
may  keep  you  ignorant  of  your  own  ff&B  ni 
graces ;  yet  surely  you  cannot  but  know  thU 
nature  has  endowed  you  with  a  form  and  &tf 
suitable  to  your  exquisite  talents ;  it  was  in- 
possible  for  me  to  be  insensible  of  them.  Nc^ 
Miss  Herbert,  I  love  you,  and  must  ever  km 
you  very  fondly  and  faithfully." 

"  My  lord,  you  surprise  me  !  I — I — did  Bflt 
expect — did  not  suppose " 

As  Fanny  replied,  she  withdrew  her  bafll 
from  Lord  Collington's,  turned  towards  the  hal 
and  rather  hastened  her  steps. 

"  Excuse  the  abruptness  of  my  avowali  nj 
dear  Miss  Herbert — the  peculiarity  of  my  mW* 
ation — the  warmth  of  my  regard  urged  mef 

"  Pray,  my  lord,  desist,"  said  Fanny,  in  fff^ 
confusion ;  "  I  cannot  hear  anything  more  • 
this  subject — I  am  so  unprepared " 
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**  I  trust,  Miss  Herbertj  I  have  not  oflfended 
you  with  my  passion." 

'^  I  am  not  offended,  my  lord ;  I  am  grateful 
for  your  good  opinion.  But — ^but — I  have  not 
thought — I  am  not  able  to  speak  on  this  subject 
— ^you  must  allow  me  to  go  home." 

**  Permit  me,  my  dear  Miss  Herbert,  to  make 
one  remark  before  you  leave  me.  I  have  said 
truly  that  I  love  you  with  the  utmost  devotion ; 
and  were  we  both  in  diflFerent  circumstances, 
my  love  is  so  pure,  that  I  could  not  be  content 
with  any  return,  save  what  had  been  produced 
by  it  alone ;  I  would  plead  nothing  but  love — 
my  heart  alone  should  address  your  heart  But 
now,  anxious  on  your  account  as  well  as  my 
own,  I  must  beg  you  earnestly  to  consider  what 
my  offer  will  free  you  from,  and  what  it  will  put 
in  your  power.  I  do  not  wish  you  mwely  to 
consider  the  difference  between  my  house,  in 
Harley  Street,  and  Brentham,  and  the  difference 
of  your  power ;  but  I  beg  you  to  consider  that 
you  will  be  enabled  to  rescue  your  family  from 
their  undeserved  misfortunes,  and  establish  them 
comfortably  and  respectably  in  society.^ 

"  I  am  very  grateful — I  shall  think  of  it  all — 

I  am  not  insensible  to  the  advantages  of  your 

ofier,"  Fanny  replied,  hastily ;  *'  your  goodness 

will  not  be  lost  on  me.     But  I  must  reflect  be- 

VOL.  n.  o 
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fore  I  decide — pra;  allow  me  to  go  iik— I— I 
will  speak  to  you  shortly."  . 

Lord  ColUngtoD  n^^  not  hwr  iHewcd 
Fanny  to  depart  without  n  «ffiat  to  gmo  i 
more  decided  reply — widwnt  perintpB  aOaa^ 
ing  one  of  those  Blight  frwdoM  wfaidi  lovcn 
conuder  their  privilege  when  Aej  en  not  afcw- 
lutfly  rejected,  aa  in  the  present  case ;  but  he 
could  Dol  doubt  that  the  timid  creature  was  ei- 
cessively  agitatiMl  at  what  he  Lad  said,  and  he 
had  op  doubt  tbiil  he  should,  in  th«  end,  find 
hifi  advAuU^  in  suSefiog  her  to  depart. 

Atik    ft04l  uv\  ll'jt   [   oaHn  wmm;^   bon^  ID^ 
ucti  Uan  ^or  wnnil  1     .iir^it  ami  ui(f  ai  IhM 

rldguoitj^r  sd  oi  ^l»Tan  li  ,nniihiifm4vb«t  ^ 
-KOI  9vol  ni  l(i(>if|"))9^(bnUDloi^  fmo  [nlaitnk  . 
-mi  10  .9T0I  ni  -flliNmit  nmri.-n<l  OJ   hna  ^ 

-»^no-i  }kom  1  Uhl  :t>T.i  liciiM 

-nil  sflilA  Lib  ij-'-wiv-'i  ri  ua> 

jrfrj      -?IO»MitfTiq    Jill'  II  ■ 

•iwtt>ijr»3ji  btu  ,'jf'loiii 
iwiftiii  bcu  :oukn:td  1,  ' 
nl  WW  -rudJ  .■  • 
ilfiil   unci  H'. 
-HffU'  111*  ||< 
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CHAPTER  VIL 


My  dear  young  lady,  learned  in  the  duties  and 
faculties  of  heroines  of  novels,  I  fear  poor  Fanny 
Herbert,  who  was  no  heroine,  will  fidl  from 
your  good  graces  when  I  tell  you  how  she 
acted  in  this  love  affair,  I  know  very  well  that 
it  is  an  invariable  thing  for  young  ladies,  over 
twelve  or  thirteen,  in  novels,  to  be  thoroughly 
initiated  and  profoundly  eloquent  in  love  mat- 
ters, and  to  become  eternally  in  love,  or  im- 
mutably indifferent  at  the  first  sight  of  a  Mr. 
Orlando,  or  a  young  lord;  but  I  must  confess 
that  in  neither  of  these  respects  did  Miss  Her- 
bert follow  her  interesting  predecessors.  She 
was  a  simple-hearted,  humble,  and  affectionate 
girl,  the  very  reverse  of  a  heroine ;  and  instead 
of  talking  learnedly  about  love,  there  was  no 
subject  which  she  would  have  been  more  loth 
to  touch,  because  it  was  that  which  she  under- 
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stood  the  lea&L  I  will  not  claim  for  her  so 
great  a  portion  of  idiotic  pitrity  or  angelic  sen- 
timentalism,  m  to  assert  that  it  was  a  sahject 
which  had  never  crossed  her  mind,  since  the 
commonest  poitioii  t>f  speculative  power  and 
observation  must  have  brought  to  her  ootice 
this  most  importiiiit  of  liiinian  relations.  But 
like  every  other  perfectly  modest  and  ut* 
courted  maiden,  .slic  had  thought  of  an  UDion 
with  the  other  sex  as  something  rather  disagree- 
ahle  and  repukive ;  and  so  far  as  she  had 
decided  on  the  subject,  had  resolved  that  she 
would  live  and  die  Miss  Herbert.  Everybodj 
knows  how  readily  these  immutable  resolutions 
geoerallj  change!  nhon  oders  are  made;  aad 
mj  readers  will  doubtless  expect  that  Miss  Her- 
bert, as  a  matter  of  course,  immediately  gave 
her  consent  to  such  "  a  nice  young  lord."  But 
in  this  she  did  not  follow  the  goo<l  old  plan ; 
and  though  she  did  not  at  unce  reject  Lord 
Collington,  she  speculated  rather  on  how  her 
family  would  be  afl'ccted  by  his  offer  than  hcr- 
selC  She.wa^  pleased  with  the  offer,  certainly; 
because  it  shewed  that  she  had  pleased  Lord 
Collington,  who  by  his  manners  and  his  old 
connexion  witli  her  fatJier  had  pleased  her; 
but  a  sudden  conviction  of  ihe  immense  im- 
portance to  herself  of  her  decision,  compelled 
her  to  pause  before  she  formed  lU 
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She  hastened  home,  and  went  up  to  her  own 
room  to  think.  She  was  not  poorly,  as  Mrs. 
Barton  had  said ;  or,  at  all  events,  if  she  suffered 
from  anything  it  was  from  a  fit — of  confusion. 
What  would  many  a  thousand  fashionable  beau- 
ties have  given  for  a  blush  like  that  which  so 
rapidly  went  and  came  on  Fanny's  biuning 
cheeks.  The  alternations  of  white  and  red  were 
at  least  equal  in  beauty  of  tint  to  the  best  pearl 
powder  and  rouge  of  Delcroix.  Poor  little 
creature,  she  was  in  a  desperate  way  ;  her  heah: 
heat  and. her  breath  failed ;  she  could  not  think 
at  the  moment  that  such  an  offer  was  one  of  the 
commonest  and  most  common-place  things  in 
th^  world.  She  was  too  young,  too  ignorant-^ 
perhaps  too  innocent — to  prefer  the  name  Lady 
Cpllington  to  the  name  Fanny  Herbert ;  or  the 
house  in  Harley  Street,  with  Lord  Collington, 
to  any  humble  cottage  in  which  her  mother 
would  be  with  her ;  but  she  was  most  power- 
fully conscious  of  the  ability  which  her  exalta- 
tion would  afford  to  raise  those  whom  she  loved. 
Jt  seemed  a  matter  of  course,  that  if  she  were 
endowed  with  rank  and  fortune,  her  mother 
and  brother  must  be  at  least  above  want  She 
was  thankful  that  she  had  gained  so  true,  so  dis- 
interested, so  pleasing  a  friend  as  Lord  Colling- 
ton ;  and  it  seemed  the  clearest  duty  of  reason 
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to  be  grMetiil  for  an  offer  which  not  onlj  pro- 
mised  each  bleaeings  for  tho»e  she  loved,  but 
was  90  honoorable  to  herself. 

Lord  Collington  had  promised  to  protect  Wil- 
llam,  and  wcore  him  a  handsome  proyision ;  and 
could  abe  refuse  him  a  rttquest  so  advantageous 
to  herself  alooe  ?  Above  ^I,  if  she  refused  bim, 
would  he  not  naturally  refuse  to  interest  himself 
in  her  cortcems  ?  Every  considoradoo  of  worldly 
policy  was  in  fevour  of  her  acceptance  of  Lord 
Collington's  offer — all  that  opposed  it  was  the 
instinct  of  a  pure,  sincere  female  hearL 

After  imagtoing  the  advantages  of  being 
Lady  ColUngt<Hi,  she  imagined  the  way  in 
which  it  wotdd  affect  herself.  The  duties  and 
the  situation  of  a  wife  were  strangers  to  bei 
thoughts;  and  ^e  blushed  as  she  now  run 
them  over  in  her  mind.  The  fiuniliarities  of  a 
wedded  life,  whicli  are  the  sweetest  subjects  of 
thought  to  her  who  loves,  were  to  Fanny  sugges- 
tive of  disgust  and  fear.  She  entered  into  no 
long  disqui^tion  on  love ;  sbe  did  not  ask  her- 
self whether  she  loved  or  not — the  modest 
chastity  of  a  heart  which  did  not  love,  made  all 
such  disquisitions  and  self-qocstionings  iieelese ; 
it  stood  in  the  place  of  reason  and  sentiment, 
and  by  its  natural  repugnance  to  those  endear- 
ments which  love  ^ooe  con  reoder  sweet  to  a 
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modest  woman^  shewed  her  that  she  did  inA 
lore,  and  made  her  reject  Lord  Collington. 

But  his  lordship  was  too  true  a  lover,  and 
Fanny  too  gentle  in  her  cruelty  to  suffer  this 
icfbsal  to  be  finaL  He  contrived  to  meet  her 
ttiore  than  once,  and  press  his  offer  on  her 
QbdeBdy  though  earnestly.  There  were  mo- 
wftttSy  perhaps,  when  Fanny  wavered — when 
iKs'lvished  for  the  opinion  of  a  friend;  she 
Aliii^ht  of  her  mother,  her  brother,  Mr.  Wilson, 
dd'Mrs.  Barton,  but  felt  an  insurmountable 
iij^)i]^nance  to  mention  such  a  thing.  She 
iteadily  and  finally  rejected  Lord  Collington, 
n!  to  spare  further  importunity,  confined  her- 
li^  to  her  room,  or  walked  only  close  to  the 
tdose  when  he  called,  to  the  great  chagrin  of 
iu.  Thomas  Wilson,  who  was  by  no  means  wil- 
Bttg  to  exchange  her  society  and  conversation, 
ftr  those  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barton,  even  with  a 
|ieer  of  the  realm  thrown  into  the  bargain. 
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CHAPTER  L 


When  I  was  a  little  boy,  fond  of  reading  about 
the  wonders  of  distant  lands,  both  as  regards 
physical  objects  and  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  different  branches  of  the  human  family, 
nothing  puzzled  or  amused  me  more  in  my 
geographical  researches  than  the  transcripts  of 
Egyptian  drawings  of  men,  as  found  on  the  mum- 
mies, the  obelisks,  the  walls, — in  short,  on  every 
sabetance  of  Egypt  which  had  withstood  the 
ravages  of  thirty  centuries.  The  thing  which 
first  puzzled  me,  was  the  exact  similarity  of  all 
the  figures ;  for  not  the  remotest  variation  one 
VOL.  m.  B 
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from  the  other,  not  the  shortest  ezcQEeiflQv 
fancy  could  be  found  in  the  whole  rangeof  bnntt 
outlines ;  in  whatever  district,  on  whatever  i^ 
stance,  or  at  whatever  time  they  might  bfl* 
been  executed,  there  seemed  to  have  beencit 
original  model  in  the  minds  of  all  ardstSi  irhii 
certainly  was  not  the  body  of  man  as  heW'j 
been  known  to  live  and  move  on  anyspot'j 
this  earth.    There  were  always  the  same  pnA: 
of  features,  imlighted  by  a  single  ray  of  intdB- 
gence,  surmounted  by  a  square  wig  of  bh» 
corkscrew  ringlets ;  the  same  fiill  eye  in  tb 
middle  of  the  cheek ;  the  same  broad 
shoulders,  from  which  were  suspended,  by  f^\ 
awkward  machinery,  a  pair  of  angular  8ub6t8D0ti| 
reaching  down  to  where  the  knees  should  b^ 
been,  and  which  were  supposed  to  havebefflii*] 
tended  for  arms ;  the  same  pinched-in  waist 
belly,  more  collapsed  than  that  of  a  man  in 
last  agony  of  starvation;  and  the  same  loogi- 
Icss,  and  calfless  legs,  the  outlines   of  vUi] 
were  two  straight  lines,  drawn  from  the  body  ti! 
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the  ground,  where  they -were  fastened  to  other 
substances,  of  about  a  yard  m  length,  which  are 
supposed  to  be  feet  Now  these  pictures  of 
animals  engaged  in  human  occupations,  but  less 
like  men  than  apes  or  puppets — these  outlines 
of  animal  machines  exqu^itely  adapted  to  be  in- 
capable of  motion,  and  to  be  utterly  unable  to 
accomplish  what  they  arc  represented  as  doing, 
puzzled  me,  since  I  could  scarcely  imagine  how 
such  an  outline  could  ever  have  been  formed, 
even  in  the  infancy  of  art,  much  less  what  qua- 
lities it  possessed,  to  render  it  so  attractive  to  a 
whole  nation,  that  every  artist  should  seize  it, 
and  copy  it  as  a  model 

After  a  while,  however,  I  procured  the  works 
of  ChampoUion  and  Rosellini,  with  some  others 
of  those  learned  men  who  have  discovered  ab- 
stracts of  the  sciences  in  the  toads,  beetles, 
arrows,  and  asses'-heads,  on  the  Egyptian  pyra- 
mids and  obelisks,  and  who,  although  each 
gives  a  difierent  version  of  every  hieroglyphic, 
are  all,   doubtless,   to  be  implicitly  believed. 
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These  learned  gentlemen  made  me  acquintci 
with  a  fact  which  must  be  as  well-known  to  vf 
readers,  as  to  me — ^namely,  that  the  andcot 
I^yptians  had  such  respect  for  the  ^'huDtt 
form  divine/'  that  they  would  not  allow  tkir 
artists  to  exert  their  fancy  or  imaginadon  ji 
designing  its  lineaments,  but  set  apart  cerM 
families  to  perform  hereditarily  for  the  hoM 
form,  what,  in  certain  countries  of  Europe,  ctf- 
tain  families  have  been  hereditarily  compeHed 
to  do  on  the  human  body — ^namely,  execiti 
them ;  and  as  in  the  one  case  a  certain  swovdor 
axe  would  descend  from  &ther  to  son,  so  in  tk 
other  case  descended  the  model  above-desciibed 
And  as,  if  any  person  besides  the  heredittfj 
executioner  lopped  the  head  from  abodjjb 
would  be  considered  guilty  of  murder,  so  if  HJ 
person  other  than  the  hereditary  portrait-painttf 
presumed  to  "  take  oflT'  an  individual,  be  i# 
liable  to  be  killed  for  the  crime,  because sodiit 
act  tended  to  give  a  latitude  to  painteES  fli 
sculptors,  which  might  eventually  terminale  ii 
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their    caricaturing    the   divine    lineaments  of 
man. 

Now  there  would  appear,  at  the  first  glance^ 
something  sensible  in  this  law  of  the  Egyptians, 
if  it  had  been  worked  out  from  imitation  of  the 
purest  models  of  antiquity ;  but  when  we  know 
that  the  very  model  which  they  chose  out  of 
respect  to  man,  was  the  most  ludicrous  carica- 
ture of  the  human  form  which  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  one  feels  it  difficult  to  think  on  the  subject 
without  bursting  into  inextinguishable  laughter. 

But,  my  dear  reader — ^for  dear  you  are  to  me, 
since  I  calculate  that  every  person  who  reads 
my  book  will  certainly  take  a  liking  to  the 
author,  and  will  therefore  gain  my  esteem — I 
gay,  my  dear  reader,  however  you  may  be  in- 
elined  to  laugh  at  this  folly  of  the  Egyptians,  I 
can  point  out  to  you  a  folly  of  the  same  kind, 
and  of  a  grosser  degree,  at  your  own  doors. 
Look  at  the  novel  writers  of  the  last  fifly  years, 
and  tell  me  what  they  have  done,  and  what 
ihey  are   doing!     With   about  three  glorious 
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exceptions,  have  they  not  all  cottnutted  tbe 
same  folly  as  you  laugh  at  in  the  EgyptitfB? 
Have  they  not,  of  their  own  free  vrSif  to 
what  the  Egyptian  artists  were  compelled  bj 
their  laws  to  do?  And  yet,  because  joads 
not  consider  the  subject  thoroughly,  yon  be- 
lieve that  we  novelists  are  very  clever  Moin^ 
whQe  the  Egyptians  were  nothing  but  idiots  fr 
doing,  on  compulsion,  what  our  novelists  dff 
willingly,  in  a  more  intense  degree,  in  ererf 
work  which  issues  from  the  press. 

The  Egyptian  sculptors  and  painters  profiasrf 
and  attempted  to  figure  the  body  of  man— th 
novelists  profess  to  exhibit  the  human  mind  and 
character,  in  the  myriads  of  phases  fonned  ly 
passion,  education,  and  circumstances.  S(^> 
the  mind  of  man  must  be  allowed  to  vary  infr 
nitely  more  than  the  body.  Two  legs,  dit» 
arms,  eyes,  and  ears,  a  mouth,  and  a  nosfj  > 
])ody  and  a  head,  wQl  always  form  a  some^ 
near  approach  to  a  portrait  Indeed,  in  takiBg 
the  likeness  of  any  individual,  a  nose  will  alwt^ 
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be  in  length  fix>m  one  to  six  inches,  a  mouth 
seldom  reaches  further  than  from  ear  to  ear — 
that  is,  there  are  certain  bounds  within  which 
all  portraits  of  individuals  must  be  drawn ;  yet, 
confined  as  a  portrait  must  be  within  the  limits 
of  a  few  inches,  the  world  has  never  yet  beheld 
two  individuals  perfectly  alike  in  body,  and 
therefore  a  portrait  of  one  man  has  never  been 
a  correct  portrait  of  another.  But  what  are  the 
varieties  of  the  human  body  compared  with  those 
of  the  human  mind  ?  What  are  those  few  inches, 
within  which  the  lines  of  bodily  individuality 
must  be  drawn,  compared  with  the  illimitable 
variety  which  exists  in  the  character  of  universal 
man  I  The  passions  of  the  body,  the  sentiments 
of  the  heart,  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  mixed 
up  in  various  quantities,  and  acted  on  by  the 
concussion  of  other  minds,  and  by  the  circum- 
stances of  social  life,  are  the  foundation  of  all 
that  is  imderstood  by  individual  character.  Now 
these  particulars,  which  form  the  individuality 
of  mankind,  are  really  so  vast  in  number,  and  so 
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various  in  proportion^  that,  perhaps^  no  tpo 
human  beings  ever  exbted  who  bore  a  lOj 
close  resemblance  to  each  other ;  and  theicfDitt 
our  novelists  must  be,  in  realitji  moreridicnkMi 
artists  than  the  Egyptian  painters,  mnoey  irUi: 
professing  to  give  a  correct  picture  of  man^s 
he  lives  and  moves  in  the  various  lights  lii 
shapes  of  society,  they  shew  you  indiritaH'i 
after  individual,  through  the  immense  detaikoC' 
thousands  and  thousands  of  volumes,  without  i 
single  variation  from  an  unknown  model  of  doS" 
ncss  and  sameness,  all  thinking  and  talkinf^  n 
Wordsworth's  sheep  fed — "forty  like  one." 

Speaking  of  a  poet,  suggests  a  method  of  ei* 
plaining  the  curious  circumstance  that  noveliili 
take  one  dull,   invariable   model   to  paint  tt 
object  more  than  all  others  distinguished  by  its 
infinite  variability :  indeed,  if  we  look  on  v/^ 
vclists  as  exhibitors  of  the  passions  of  mankind, ' 
we  may  consider  them  all*  to  be  poets,  and  ft' 
comparison  of  them  with  three  of  the  greateit ' 
poets  of  the  world,  will  shew  how  thev  haw  ^ 
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come  to  be  what  they  are.  A  work  of  genius  is 
but  the  transcript  of  what  passes  in  the  mind  of 
a  man  of  genius ;  and  consequently,  as  the  qua- 
lities of  great  men  vary,  so  will  the  works  which 
they  produce.  The  instances  I  was  about  to 
name,  are — Shaksperc,  Milton,  and  Byron. 

It  may  be  said  that  Shaksperc  never  gave  a 
picture  of  his  own'  mind;  and  that  is  true, 
though  only  in  a  confined  sense.  Shakspere's 
wonderful  genius  was  never  circumscribed  by 
the  habitudes  of  an  individual  formation ;  his 
mind  grasped  the  whole  range  of  human  charac- 
ter as  it  lay  beneath  him,  and  he  exhibited  it  in 
all  imaginable  shapes  as  it  existed  for  him  and 
for  the  intellect  to  arise  in  all  the  futmre  genera* 
tions  of  the  world.  His  individuality  was  ab- 
sorbed by  an  universality  of  vision,  and  a  power 
of  interpenetrating  examination  which  gathered 
up  all  possible  phases  of  human  intellect  and 
character,  and  spread  them  ibrth  again  to  the 
vision  of  eternity,  arrayed  in  the  brilliant  and 
onfiiding  brightness    generated  by  a    godlike 
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the  darkness  of  one  of  the  most  astomshing  in- 
tellects the  world  has  produced* 

The  three  poets  above-mentioned  sre,  tta^ 
the  representatives  of  the  only  three  dassettf 
imaginative  genius ;  and  these  classes  of  poc^ 
may  be  exactly  paralleled  by  the  dassei  * 
novelists.     There  is  the  first  and  greatest  dii^ 
where  universal  man  is  exhibited  withootn* 
ference  to  the  author's  feelings  and  prejadktf » 
and  here  Fielding  and  Scott  take  their  plac» 
by  Shakspere.     Next  is  the  class  wherein  tb 
author's  peculiar  temperament  is  poured  irt^ 
the  forms  of  society ;  and  here  Rousseau,  Ve^ 
taire,   and   Edgeworth,    take    their    place  ^ 
Milton.     Last  is  the  class  in  which  the  maorf 
genius  pours  out  the  feelings  and  peculiantb 
of  his  own  mind  and  circumstances,  with  amp* 
parent  unconsciousness  that  any  others  exifit— 
the  class  in  which  the  author  impresses  his  oiB 
individual  character  on   everything  whidi  lie 
handles;  and  here   ninety-nine   out   of  everf 
himdred  of  our  great  living  novelists  must  take 
their  places  by  the  side  of  ByrorC 
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Be  not  amazed,  my  simple  reader^  at  this 
opinion ;  I  will  soon  convince  you  of  its  truth. 
The  great  majority  of  our  novelists,  like  Byron, 
do  not  portray  actual  life  as  it  is  recognised  by 
any  one  who  has  an  understanding  to  compre* 
bend  it ;  they  draw  from  their  own  bosoms  what 
they  write.  Now,  if  they  possessed  any  portion 
of  the  talent  of  Byron,  the  very  egotism  or  indi- 
vidualism concentered  in  their  works  would  give 
them  an  interest  such  as  one  feels  injany  de- 
scription of  the  heart  of  a  living  man ;  but  un- 
fortunately these  authors  have  not  such  an  in- 
ward store  to  draw  from  as  Byron  had.  Al- 
though they  write  on  man,  they  know  nothing 
concerning  man ;  they  give  all  they  are  able  to 
give ;  they  pour  out  all  their  acquirements  in 
their  books ;  they  make  all  men  copies  of  them- 
selves,  which  is  the  sole  reason  why  their  books 
are  generally  filled  with  ignorance,  dulness,  and 
impertinence. 
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Mt  good  reader,  if  you  are  one  of  tboae  hKppj 
persons  vrho  have  no  opinioiiB  of  their  own,  but 
take  them,  like  hats  or  coata»  from  other  people 
whose  profession  it  is  to  make  them,  yoa  wiD 
doubtless  conclude  that  Mr.  BuigeaB  the  kifjn 
must  be  a  very  good  kind  of  man,  and  yetf 
amiable,  because  he  was  eooentriCi  Not  dat 
every  kind  of  eccentricity  is  conadered  »  pioof 
of  amiability,  because  it  is  a  notoriooa  tnidi» 
that,  if  a  man  attempts  to  benefit  his  UUmt- 
creatures,  or  pushes  any  other  diffiiaive  vittne 
beyond  the  limits  of  venerable  and  sanctified 
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commonplace,  be  is  pronounced  eccentric,  then 
is  suspected,  and  at  length  hunted  or  clamoured 
dcrwn.  But  if  a  man  practise  the  home-keeping 
▼irtoes  which  benefit  himself  alone,  he  is  safe ; 
tad  let  him  cany  them  out  into  a  monstrous 
^s^aggeration,  and  support  them  by  continual 
caution,  universal  suspicion,  and  all  kinds  of 
iD^anness,  until  the  virtue  becomes  a  heart- 
b^ic^ning  and  conscience-searing  vice,  the  man 
I'^^xig  a  votaiy  of  the  duUness,  the  cant,  and  the 
^TlKxafisy  of  commonplace  will  be  pronounoed 
'^^K^Ctttric,  but  a  very  steady,  and  really,  on  the 

^**olc,agoodkindofman. 

-   ^Si,  Bmgess  prsetised  the  virtue  of  economy, 
■  -wich  benefited  nobody  but  himself;  he  had 


[.' 


*^  thirty  thousand  pounds  by  it ;  and  had 


\  'ff(kMj  never  done  a  good  deed  towards  a 

tidow-creatare ;  but  economy  is  such  a  plain, 

JiriirODderBtood,  and  univerBally-admired  virtue, 

ifctt  canning  and  avarice,  which  are  so  useful  to 

.ji^  and  vdiich  Mr.  Burgess  had  employed,  will, 

kj'  die  generally  of  the  world,  be  praised  as 
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beautiful  domestic  virtuesi  and  our  attorney  will 
l>e  considered  in  the  main  a  good  sort  of  mao, 
by  that  great  majority  of  mankind  who  admire. 
most  those  men  that  most  sedulously  take  care 
of  number  one. 

This  opinion,  though  generally  &lsei  was  not 
strikingly  so  in  the  case  of  Mr.  BuigesSi     He 
was  not  a  good  man — not  a  kind  man — ^not  an 
honest  man ;  that  was  out  of  the  question^  since 
he  was  an  attorney.     Yet,  comparatively  qieak^. . 
ing,  and  making  due  allowance  Sar  the  mia*  . 
fortune  of  his  profession,  he  was  not  a  very  bad 
man.     If  he  were  what  an  honest  man  most 
call  a  rogue,  his  roguery  was  confined  to  his 
office,  and  kept  within  the  boundi^  if  it  wevS: 
not  even  suggested  by  the  spizil^  of  the  law.  .He 
was  very  diifcrent  from  the  creeping^. poiaonoiis .. 
pettifogger  of  the  country  town,  who  wrigg^. 
himself  into  the  confidence,  and  who  nMlsf^. .; 
like  an  cvU  spirit  at  the  ear  of  the  panninmnfr  i 
man ;  and  who  gives  up  his  sool  a  viUing.aDd  ,, 
slavish  instrument  to  the  vicious  man— if  tbflj  .. 
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have  money ;  who  lies  in  wait  day  and  night  to 
discover  the  infirmities  of  human  nature,  that 
he  may  nourish  the  faintest  breath  of  suspicion  ; 
and  who  steps  between  forgiving  enemies,  and 
sharpens  the  dagger  of  hate  ;  in  short,  one  who 
lives  on  the  filth  of  human  nature  and  relishes 
that  bread  of  life.  Mr.  Burgess  was  not  such  a 
man  as  that.  Though  a  general  practitioner, 
the  chief  of  his  practice  was  conveyancing,  in 
which,  though  a  man  may  easily  acquire  cun- 
ning, he  will,  not  without  natural  talent  in  that 
direction,  acquire  cruelty.  William  Herbert, 
therefore,  though  he  had  once  thought  of  such 
a  clerkship  with  horror,  now  engaged  in  its 
duties  with  tolerable  composure,  being  not  quite 
80  nice  as  he  had  been  some  months  back.  A 
principal  cause  of  his  resignation,  was  a  remem- 
brance of  the  pangs  of  hunger — a  very  powerful 
reasoner.  The  few  disagreeable  circumstances 
of  his  situation  he  submitted  to  as  a  matter  of 
necessity  atoned  for  by  ability  to  eat,  and  in- 
deed his  chief  employment  was  copying  papers 
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which  contained  a  great  many  wordi^  to  vUi 
he  found  very  great  diffioulty  in  attaduBg* 
meaning. 

The  first  few  weeks  that  William  spent  ii 
Mr.  Bmgess's  office^  were  the  pleasantest  )a 
had  known  for  a  considerable  time;  uodeoir 
since  he  had  left  his  mother's  house.  The  k*** 
ness  of  his  occupation  did  not  annoy  hi]l^  i| 
the  anticipation  of  it  had  formerly  done.  Bi 
worked  pretty  well  for  a  certain  number  i 
hours,  when  he  was  at  liberty ;  and  this  ^ 
sufficient  wages  to  keep  him  iGrom  want,  w«l 
great  comfort  after  what  he  had  sv&sA 
Besides  this,  his  sister  was  in  a  reputable  fmH^ 
and  his  mother  was  wcll^  and  not  in  want;  flt 
this  state  of  the  family  was  veiy  consoling  ^ 
him^  although  in  that  humble  and  stagnant  ool^ 
fort  that  seemed  a  total  end  of  his  ambitioo^ 
certainty  that  the  family  could  never  rise  agaia 

It  may  be  wondered  at,  that  in  William  siii 
ventures  and  distresses  he  made  no  appli 
to  Mr.  Wilson,  who  certainly  would  not 
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safFered  him  to  want.  But  WilUam  knew  no* 
thing  of  him ;  he  had  scarcely  ever  seen  him, 
and  never  but  as  a  ploughboy.  Very  probablyj 
too,  a  bit  of  family  pride  might  pop  in,  if  such  a 
suggestion  arose,  and  make  him  averse  to  call  for 
assistance  on  one  whose  situation  in  life  was  so 
exceedingly  humble.  Perhaps,  too,  he  could 
not  imagine  such  a  person  possessed  of  the  abi* 
lity  to  assist  him;  and  the  two  persons  had 
never  met  in  London.  That  they  did  not  meet 
at  Brentham  must  be  imputed  to  a  circumstance 
about  to  be  related,  which  emjdoyed  William's 
thoughts,  and  took  from  him  the  power  of  em- 
ploying his  evenings  in  journeys  to  Brentham, 
io  long  as  he  knew  that  Fanny  was  doing  welL 

Part  of  William  Herbert's  duty  in  Mr.  Bur- 
gesses ofBce,  was  to  transact  his  employer's  bu- 
aness  with  the  daily  press.  Now  it  happened 
that  one  of  the  first  advertisements  which  he 
carried  to  the  newspaper  offices,  and  the  due 
insertion  of  which  he  had  to  ascertain,  was  as 
fellows : — "  If  M,  W.,  who  left  O.  about  a  year 
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back  will  apply  personally  to  Mr.  Buigga^  Soli- 
citor, in  the  Temple^  she  may  hear  of  aometbing 
to  her  advantage."  This  adTertiaemenl  had  ap^ 
pearcd  nearly  cvcTy  day  of  the  three  mondia 
William  had  spent  in  Mr.  Bmgeaa^  office^ 
when  one  afternoon,  after  his  master  had  left  fat 
the  day,  he  was  called  ficom  his  desk,  the  oaly 
one  at  that  time  occupied  in  the  office,  to  v^y 
to  a  knock  at  the  door. 

The  simple  reader  may  consider  so  oomaoMm 
an  event  hardly  worth  describings  but  if  he 
will  read  on  patiently,  he  will  omaider  that  tUii 
very  common  occurrence  was  of  conrndenhb 
importance  to  this  relation.  When  he  opened 
the  door  he  saw — ^not  a  poor  rogue  come  to  b^ 
for  a  little  time;  not  a  rich  rogue  come  to 
order  a  \iTetched  debtor  to  be  aent  to  prison ; 
not  the  miserable  mother  of  a  starving  fimiily 
come  to  implore,  with  useless  eloquence^  the  re», 
lease  of  her  husband  from  the  harfnea  of  lie. 
spunging-house ;  not  a  bloated  bumfaailiffoaaD 
for  warrants,  writs,  fiats^  frc,  to  torture  piNf 
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wretches  who  had  unfortunately  put  themselves 
in  the  grasp  of  the  powerful ; — ^no,  not  one  of 
these^  the  most  frequent  visitors  of  a  lawyer's 
office  was  now  at  the  door ;  but  a  young  crea- 
ture, in  the  very  bloom  of  womanhood,  whose 
form  and  features  were  of  exceeding  beauty. 
She  was  clad  with  a  rich  simpUcity ;  her  gar- 
ments followed  the  fashion  of  the  day,  rather  in 
general  arrangement  than  in  particulars,  which 
beqmkc  as  much  the  woman  of  good  sense 
as  of  good  society.  Perhaps  the  most  ex- 
perienced judge  might  have  been  puxzied  to 
decide  as  to  what  portion  of  society  she  be- 
longed to;  but  William  thought  not  of  her 
dress,  so  astonished  was  he  at  her  beauty.  She 
was  not  more  than  nineteen,  and  though  if  she 
had  been  less  beautifully  formed,  she  might 
have  appeared  too  tall  to  bo  a  perfect  figure, 
the  exact  proportion  of  all  the  parts  of  her 
frame,  the  easy  and  elastic  motion,  and  the  vo- 
luptuous undulations  of  the  general  outline, 
united  with  her  superior  height,  to  throw  around 
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her  an  air  of  nobleness^  while  the  brilliant  cai^ 
nation  of  youth,  and  a  certain  air  of  ingennmis 
good-humoured  innocence,  which  did  not  de- 
tract from  an  expression  of  great  inteDectual 
power,  made  her  seem  what  is  infinitely  bettar 
than  nobleness  or  grandeur  in  woman — a  cmh 
ture  dearly  to  be  loved. 

It  will  be  readily  believed  that  this  descrip- 
tion of  the  lawyer's  charming  visitor  has  taken 
nie  a  longer  time  to  put  down  with  pen  and  ink, 
than  it  took  William  Herbert  to  gather  the  same 
information  with  his  eyes.  In  fiict,  all  that  is 
here  set  down,  and  a  great  deal  besides  that  will 
not  be  set  down,  he  learned  by  the  veiy  fint 
glance  directed  towards  her.  Indeed,  he  had 
but  little  more  time  for  making  observationi^  is 
the  lady  seemed  in  haste,  which  might  well  be» 
considering  what  place  she  was  in;  |br,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  if  even  the  young  lady^  unKke 
young  ladies  in  general,  had  been  willing  to  be 
observed  and  admired,  the  office  of  a  lawyer 
would  be  the  very  last  place  in  which  a  decent 
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woman  would  seek  it.  As  soon  as  William  had 
opened  the  door,  she  said,  with  a  questioning 
accent — "  You  are  Mr.  Burgess,  I  presume  ?" 

"No,"  William  replied;  "Mr.  Burgess  has 
left  the  office  for  to-day." 

*'  When  shall  I  be  able  to  see  him  ?"  the  lady 
asked. 

"  He  will  be  here  to-morrow,  at  noon,"  Wil- 
liam answered. 

"  May  I  be  siure  to  meet  him  then  ?"  she 
asked. 

William  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  the 
young  lady  went  down. 

There  was  nothing  very  eloquent  or  very 
original  in  this  short  dialogue ;  yet  I  question 
whether  the  highest  flight  of  Cicero  or  Demos- 
thenes would  have  had  so  powerful  an  effect  on 
William,  as  those  two  or  three  simple  sentences 
spoken  by  the  young  lady ;  for  he  stood  with 
the  opened  door  in  his  hand,  gazing  down  the 
passage  through  which  she  had  passed  away,  un- 
conscious of  everything,  save  an  undefinable 
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feeling  of  delight  and  a§tonishn;ienL  What 
could  bring  one  so  young,  ,8o  fair,  C|o  Lq^pcent, 
into  such  a  neighbourhood?; — ^JD  what  i^che  of 
that  office  were  stowed  awaj  th^  inesh^  pf  chi- 
caner}* which  liad  entangled  ,her^  and  bn>i|^t 
her  thither?  Such  a  pepson  in|  8iy:h  a  plfu^ 
seemed  like  a  bird  of  paradise  flitting  a  moment 
l>ef()rc  the  dull  eyes  of  a  denizen  of  th^  fix)xen 

•'  I 'III!-.  >  I  t  '     • 

north,   or    the    evanescent    vision    of  one  of 

III.         •  ■  •  1 

heaven's  most  radiant  anoels  to  the 
inhabitant  of  a  dunceon. 

These  thouirhts  and  fancies  must  have  passed 
ra])idly  through  William's  mind,  for  the  lady  had 
not  l)€cn  more  than  a  minute  beyond  the  ccnrpp, 
when  just  as  he  was  blaming  himself  for  t|ie  mo- 
desty or  awkwanlness  of  sufieripg  her  to  depart 
without  giving  her  addresp  or  name,  and  won- 
derini]^  whether  he  should  ever  really  see  her 
again,  she  again  turned  the  comer,  and  he  ran 

.;•■.•  J      i        I:,  '    >|      1  t  r        iil    I     It  •! 

to  his  desk  with  a  confusion  and  earnestness  as 
great  as  though  he  had  just  been  discovered  in 
a  snug  act  of  felony. 


• '  I 
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^'I  am  sorry  to  trouble  you,  sir,"  the  lady 
said,  when  she  came  to  the  ofRce  door, — **  but 
a  very  great  crowd  has  gathered  in  the  street 
through  which  I  was  to  pass.  I  ani  afraid  to 
enter  the  crowd ;  I  am  unacquainted  with  the 
streets  by  which  I  might  avoid  it,  and  know  not 
where  to  procure  a  carriage.  If  you  will  allow 
a  servant  to  guide  me  a  short  distance,  I  should 
be  much  obliged  to  you." 

"There  is  no  servant  here  besides  myself," 
William  replied,  with  a  crimsoned  face ;  "  but 
if  you  will  allow  me  to  conduct  you,  I  shall  be 

happy." 

The  lady  thanked  him,  and  he  immediately 
fastened  up  his  desk,  went  out  with  her,  locked 
the  door,  and  walked  by  her  side  to  the  entrance 
into  Fleet  Street.  He  found  that  it  was  that 
greatest  day  in  the  year  for  London  children, 
aldermen,  and  pickpockets,  when  the  annual 
magistrate  is  sworn  in  by  the  judges,  and  exhi- 
bited gratis  In  his  gilded  coach  to  his  unwashed 
subjects.    William  cast  a  hasty  glance  down  the 

VOL.  m.  c 
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Strand,  wbeo  seeing  no  ti 

nuBB  of  human  life,  te  bd  Ml  liif 

by  the  office  into  a  aene*  othmm  mi 

which  ended  in  a  pwt  tiMRW^kAai 

fixHH  that  occupied  by   dM' 

a  conaideraMe  dirtanw 

by   her  side,  but   the    narrow    lanes   wi>re  so 

dirty  and  nncren,  thnt  aller  drl>at!n|{  (b*-  sub- 

•CM:t  very  earnestly  in  his  miiid,  with  many  (can 

and  much  besitatiMi,  be  ventured  to  offer  bit 


WiUiam  Herbert  was  almost  entirHy  imoaci 
to  commuoication  with  the  angels  of  life,  ami 
the  gkxious  creature  at  his  sid?  scctncd  to  hinii 
at  firet,  of  too  high  an  order  uf  bumnnity  to  be 
conversed  with  in  an  ordinary  manner — do 
mouth  seemed  worthy  of  addrcasing  her,  aare 
that  &mous  one  in  the  fairy  tale,  every  word  cf 
which  produced  a  pearl  or  n  iliamond.  From 
all  this,  the  reader  nill  conclude  that  Williain 
Herbert  was  bashful,  which  was  the  fact  Now, 
I  have  seen  a  bashful  gentleman,  with  the 
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partner  of  his  heart,  in  the  safest  place  in  tlie 
world  for  a  little  quiet  talk — in  a  ball-room — 
afiraid  to  commence  a  conversation,  every  word 
of  which  woold  have  been  more  prised  by  both 
than  the  wealth  of  the  Indies.  I  have  known 
a  bashful  gentleman,  with  a  charming  young 
lady,  walking  along  a  secluded  green  lane  on  a 
Bummer's  day,  and  lecturing  her  on  violets, 
primroses,  and  sparrows^  in  the  desperate  neces- 
sity of  talking,  and  the  terrible  fear  of  saying 
what  was  rushing  out  of  every  comer  of  his 
lieart,  and  what  the  lady's  heart  was  thoroughly 
fvepaiied  to  welcome ;  I  have  heaid  of  a  bashful 
gentleman  in  his  lady's  boudoir,  turning  over 
the  leaves  of  her  music-book,  or  examining  her 
album,  as  a  means  of  escape  from  the  terror  of 
hearing  his  own  voice,  when  a  single  word 
which  was  on  the  lady's  lips  would  have 
funded  to  him  like  a  voice  from  heaven ;  but 
jnever  did  I  see  or  hear  of  a  bashful  gentleman 
conducting  a  lady  along  a  rough  and  dirty  lane, 
without  finding  or  making  an  opportunity  for 

c2 
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converse'.  A  Isuty  thay  \tiM  Wlib  A^'gtfAdeniAti, 
''  in  m.iid<iri  iti'cditatidh'faridy  ft^^^'alUfagBlMd- 
street  bi-'Picclulilly,  6t"thh)i^'(il«  *|iiiits;"lkkt 
let  her  bcWarc '  of  ThibriMLiiti^t;' '  Lb^  'or 
Upper,  for  if  tlie^htlenliilhlMa  liiitebtt^,'ht 
will  assmtdly  "  pop  the  VjueWbn.*'  ^'      • "  "  "»  i 

This  was,  in  some  rii^)IS6ttEi  tte'^titte  iHlli 
WiIliaAi  Herbert.  He  dKd  iitt^'io  he  ftM,  ^pbp 
the  qii^stion;"^  but'  U((<*fati<ikt<''l*MI6^it^^'Clte 
weather,  the  sth^ets,  aiid^'thto'^K^Vei^if;^ 
which,  of  colirse,  thc^  Tidy  implied ;  Htfi  W^ 
did  not  now  stand  iaeti  t6  Ibde  wifli  '1ie^tkiiMf]r» 
the  etf^ar  atid  muirical  tbiite  of  Mr  VdiM^tMh 
couraged  him  to  pursue  the'  cOtaViuhtitioDy'^Mdbh 
he  did,  with  so  much  eflSxHi; 'thilt  ^Hietf '  tb^ 
emerged  from  the  congeri^-  of  filthy ^^dleysdn 
the  opbti  plain  at  Chaiii^'  GMIb,  tifhuii^  UHtte 
wan  an  abundance  of  cKmdteii,*botIi  ttMsiaAy'lMd 
genllcmafi  \yasisod  them  witUotfeilbtSse^'w  tftuMA^ 
they  had  forgotten  that  i  edttftMtaiiid^wa^tfk 
professed  object  of  theif'^^aiclt  •  ' • 

What  the  lady  thought  of  hex'  oompuiioDy 
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may,  perhaps,  be  never  disclosed;  but,  at  all 
events,  this  is  not  the  time  for  relating  it,;  and 
what  the  gentleman  thought  of  his  cpmpunion 
could  not  be  described,  ^vc  by  tlie  tongue  of  ^ 
poet  eloquent  with  the.  inspiration  of  a  youthful 
passion.  Not  .that, our  youn^  geutlcu^an  was 
thus  suddenly  possessed  by  a  mighty  passion, 
for  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  made 
affidavit,  if  questioned  on  the  subject,  that  he  was 
not  at  all  in  love,  and,  of  coiuse,  he  was  more 
likely  than  any  other  |)crson  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  truth  of  the  matter.  Mr.  Herbert, 
moreover,  was  a  philosopher  in  learning  and 
practice,  and  kept  his  heart  as  much  a]i>ovc  the 
empire  of  the  passions  as  philosophers  usually 
da  But  with  whatever  earnestness  ,)yilUam 
might  have  denied  the  soft  impeachpient,  he 
would  not  have  deniod  that  he  was  now  spending 
the  sweetest  moments  of  his  life.  The  young 
lady's  voice  alone  was  a  call  to  the  heart  of  man 
to  rejoice,  so  very  brilliant  were  its  tQJ^es^  and 
so  full  of  feeUng  their  arrangement.     But  her 


thoi^W  Were  worthy 'ttPfl 

the;  were  c(mT«y«l ;  f^,  1 

t<^  M  dntwn  impefccptibyillff^lllMhtf  t 

sMioa  by  her  ecAr^mHMIitb^Aqgfegvt^P^piyil* 

Deal  of  perceptioi 

a  VAriety'^Aod  etactoek  Uf  I 

psce  with  which  rcfiiiiretl  the  fxrrtion  of  tvtry 

poWef  of  hw  mind  find  meinrtry.      Wl)«n  he 

observed  tlif  cxtiuisilclj'  dcli«i!r  and  cxpcnatre 

tdstemk  of  her  tlms,  the  sir  of  l^iion,  and 

the  evidenous  in  her  langutigc  of  n  cun-ful  ml 

costly  edncaiimi,  nnd  omjmrrtl  thorn  wrthtbe- 

powrty  aiMl  [irovorhial  ignuminy  of   his  own 

situation,  tic  c<mh\  hnvo  itliaoflC  fiincitHl  he  wu 

in  a  dream,  or  that  notoc  soy>crinr  being  wW^H 

drawlflg  iiiin  from  ol>s<:uriiy  k>  exhihit  him  klT^^ 

an  act  of  moiistFoii8  prtsuuiptiun,  ae  a  hiughiog' 

stock  fbt*  the  worhl.     But  this  fancy  wan  otily 

momcDtory ;  for  when,  in  the  couvse  of  couvep* 

Ntioa,  hiB  (VfCP  cnught  a  glimpee  of  her  tjcaa- 

tifill  tatc,  he  fuilod  to  discover  any  lurking  s 

of  satire,  dcrisioii,or  coudcscctutuu — she  iccmoA^I 
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i9  much  in  earnest  as  himself;  her  countenance 
ivas  as  much  distinguished  by  its  artless  good 
humour,  as  her  language  by  its  good  breeding 
and  good  sense,  and  William  felt  that  with  one 
word  c^  encouragement  firom  her,  he  could 
communicate  to  her  all  those  events  of  his  life 
which  he  had  hitherto  kept  the  most  secret--* 
namely,  the  misfortunes  of  his  family,  and  his 
own  struggles. 

But  before  the  conversation  could  become  of 
such  a  confidential  nature  as  this,  they  had 
entered  one  of  the  most  £suhionable  streets  near 
die  Regent's  Park,  when  the  lady,  as  though 
she  suddenly  recalled  some  forgotten  circum- 
stance, stopped,  and  wished  him  a  good  day.  It 
was  just  about  setting  sun,  and  although  not 
dark,  approaching  darkness  emboldened  the 
modest  William  to  request  that  he  might  see 
her  safe  at  home,  in  which  he  was  actu-« 
ated  merely  by  dread  or  unwillingness  to  part 
firom  her,  not  once  recollecting  that  he  was 
taking  the  most  effectual  means  of  ascertaining 
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her  address.  The  lady  again  Uxlk  William's 
arm,  and  turning  back  fiom  the  street  which 
they  liad  entered^  led  the  way  to  a  small  quiet 
street  at  the  distance  of  a  few  hundred  yaidsi 
when  she  stopped  at  a  small  tiadesmaD'a  hoosei 
thanked  liiui  for  his  protection,  and  loft  him. 

Yes,  she  lefl  him,  and  with  her  it  seemed 
that  everything  beautiful  in  the  universe  had 
discippearcd.  lie  stood  for  a  moment  bewildered, 
and  unconscious  of  his  locality,  like  a  nisn 
in  the  momentary  blindness  fiom  a  li|^t- 
ning  Hash  ;  but  this  bewilderment  and  un- 
consciousness as  suddenly  gayc  way  b^bce 
a  conviction  of  tlie  presence  in  his  own  struc- 
ture of  faculties  and  eneigies  hitherto  un- 
developed. The  most  beautifid  and  important 
relation  in  human  nature,  until  now  hardly  con- 
sidered by  Iiim^  was  at  once  disclosed  in  all  its 
]x)wer,  and  filled  him  with  raptures  almost  too 
great  for  pleasure.  The  terms— fiiend,  fiuher, 
mother,  and  sister,  had  often  kindled  in  his 
heart  the  joys  and  soiTows  of  affection,  and  with 
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'  hifl'ttrdcnt  temperament^  Very  jxquisit^  had  they 
■  ibecB ;  but  until  vkM  iHg:  word  i^^Wa^t  hiad  been 

•  uli^ilj  :pofworIe88y  alld'^stiggcsliye  6f  bcfitber 
pain  not  plo«ure^-^a 'word  indifferent  te  that  of 
anyotbeffiaf  Cvod'^  lereaturcsi  bat  in  «n  instant 
tbatdndifibiieiiGomado  wby  t^  ati  OVei|]^&riiig 
and  inoffaeeiablD >  cohviction  k)f 'the  beauty  and 

•  €JHceUeBoe<  of  iivomfmy  j^tod  of  the  Divine  wisdom 
«Bdigoodnos8  in  difyidra^  the  crbatute '  man  into 
two  bcingB  of  diSbronti  ik^xies^  ^8  a  means  of  a 
more  perfect  enjoyitiont  of  the  happiness^  and 
of  a  more  assuivcd  support  of  the  misery  of 
human  life.  > 

There  was  somewhat  divine  in  this  passion-^ 
there  was  somewhat  divine  in  the  beautiful 
creature  that  had  created  it^  and  ihe  very  pave- 
ment 6f  the  streets  seemed  to  have  gathered 
aomewhat  of  sacrcdness  from  her  footsteps.  lie 
was  ahnost  chagrined  that  the  common  every* 
day  people  of  the  world  should  walk  fdmilinrly 
and  mihecduigly  on  ground  where  ^he  had' trod. 
During  his  walk  homewards^  he  marked  with 

c3 


his  eye  tlie  exact  spot  of  dke  ftdCwl^  Allji 
which  she  bad  passed ;  and  ft'ttdtl'lM  umHoUI^ 
that  ever;  strtet  throu^  wldlc^  dboy^kal  'iMIMf 
t<^ther  William  now  wilked  thro^gfa,  iM  tU 
series  of  dirty  streets  and  tMxj  liBeyi  «e«ttHd  tif 
him  the  most  dehghtfbl  pnmeiwdei  imda  As 
Bun. 

Yea;  he  traced  agun  witli  delight  the  Course 
they  had  taken  together,  he  recollected  vhsl 
she  had  said  at  every  spo^  and  wherever  their 
eyes  had  met ;  and  the  bare  recollection  was  t 
rapture  not  less  profound  and  sweet  than  be 
had  felt  in  her  presence.  He  went  not  U 
theatre  or  concert,  to  diurch  or  lecture  that 
evening.  He  went  home :  but  there  he  tboughl 
not  of  books,  or  music,  tff  meals;  he  threw  him- 
self into  a  chair,  and  sat  incditatiug  until  a  Ute 
hour  on  the  beautiful,  the  accumplishod,  the 
gentle  woman  whom  his  eyes  hod  just  carried 
into  his  heart :  and  when  late  in  the  evening  he 
went  to  his  bed-room,  it  was  not  so  much  to 
sleep  as  to  thiok  of  ib»  parsonage  home  iff 
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Berkshire,  and  to  draw  exquisite  pictures  of 
happiness,  consisting  of  himself  preaching  to  a 
oongr^^tion  of  affectionate  listeners,  and  a 
certain  beautiful  woman  looking  up  to  him  from 
the  minister's  pew. 
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CHAPTER  m. 


I     . 


Whatever  may  have  been  the  aleefung  or 
waking  dreams  of  William  Herbert  respecting 
the  beautiful  lady,  it  will  not  be .  doubted  by 
such  of  my  readers  as  have  .beeA  in  love^tbat 
he  did  not  suffer  himself  to.  indulge  in  tbem 
beyond  office  hours  next  n^opiipgt.  In  fact,  ai 
the  lady  had  half  promised  to  call  on  Mr.  Bar* 
gcss  at  twelve,  he  was  at  the  office  a  Uule  after 
eight,  which  was  an  hour  earlier  tban  usual 
I  do  not,  however,  intend  the  good*natured 
reader  to  suppose  that  William  Herbert  did  his 
employer  any  extraordinary  benefit  by  this  early 
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attendance ;  for  instead  of  sitting  dovfn  at  his 
desk  to  engross  a  bond  or  mortgage  dced^  he 
very  foolishly  s|)cnt  his  time  in  looking  at  his 
watch  and  up  the  courts  though  all  the  time  he 
must  have  known  that  he  was  looking  in  vain. 

But,  whatever  expecting  lovers  may  say  and 
swear,  the  foot  of  time,  or  at  least  the  hand 
of  the  clock,  does  go  on.  The  clock  of  a  neigh- 
bouring church  struck  nine,  and  William  Her- 
bert commenced  his  professional  labours.  But 
never  had  there  been  less  symmetry  in  his 
letters  and  lines,  or  more  erasures,  than  now. 
His  thoughts  would  not  be  contained  in  the 
narrow  compass  of  that  room,  and '  though  he 
earnestly  endeavoured  to  fasten  his  attention  to 

the  common  routine  of  copying,  he  found  it 

•■■''* 
impossible;  and   while  he  continued  to  write, 

it  was  with  a  consciousness  that  lie  occasionally 
mentioned,  on  the  parchment,  bright  eyes,  deli- 
cate fingers,  and  a  silvery  voice,  in  the  descri|)- 
tion  of  the  house,  tenement,  hereditaments,  and 
premises  therein  granted^  bargained,  and  sold. 
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He  had  not  been  Ich^  "Offtfii  ^* 
however,  when  be  heaid  •  geadt  xap  «t  ifaB 
door,  which  caused  him  to  qidog^i^  waUtwift 

throw  the  unwiped  pen  aa  Ae  pinhlMI,  wA 
with  a  beating  heart  hoiTf  to  tlK  dooK.    &| 

opened  it,  prepared  to  deliver  his  most  regpcctfiil 
and  most  gracefid  bow :  but  the  visitor  waa  only 
an  old  woman  bringing  a  cleiui  pair  ot'  shoei 
for  Mr.  Bu^ess,  who  generally  changed  hia 
feet-habiliments  if  he  happened  to  walk  to  the 
office.  William  went  back  to  his  desk  in  con- 
cision at  his  own  folly,  and  endeavoured  with 
fresh  eamestnefis  not  to  think  on  what  was  be- 
come inestricablj  involved  witli  every  motiotl 
of  his  mind  and  heart.  For  a  short  time,  he 
wrote  very  sedulously  to  atone  for  his  previous 
waadering ;  but  the  ncit  appeal  to  the  dou 
drew  him  as  hastily  from  his  desk  a&  before. 
The  visitor  this  Umc  Wns  a  twopenny-post  man, 
and  William  was  agiun  disappointed.  After- 
wards a  poor  wretch  made  his  appearance, 
ftTidently  teiiified  to  fiad  himaelf  ia  a  lawyer^ 
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office,  who  had  been  threatened  by  Mr.  Burgess 
with  an  action  of  debt,  and  who  brought  with 
him  a  receipt  for  the  debt  on  which  proceedings 
had  been  taken.  After  these  disappointments, 
William  felt  amazed  at  his  weakness,  and  stead- 
fiistlj  determined  to  pay  no  more  attention  to 
the  door  until  the  hour  appointed,  the  conse^ 
quence  of  which  determination  was  to  keep  his 
mind  running  continually  on  the  lady,  and  to 
make  him  fancy  that  every  noise  audible  in  the 
office  was  the  sound  of  her  approaching  feet 
In  this  alternation  of  expectancy  and  disappoint- 
ment, the  morning  passed  away.  It  was  a  tedious 
time  for  William,  so  anxiously  did  he  look  for 
the  young  lady ;  but  it  was  not  an  unpleasant 
time,  since  the  mere  hope  of  seeing  her  was 
itself  fall  of  joy. 

The  church  clock  had  not  struck  the  last 
stroke  of  twelve,  when  Mr.  Burgess  walked  in, 
followed,  after  a  few  minutes,  by  the  lady. 
William  Herbert,  as  most  young  men  would 
hove  done  in  his  circumstances,  had  probably 


10  THE 

detbrauQed  "in  his '< 
respcctftil'  atlentiflu  In  lUi  jmiiimiiiri]!  miff^f 
for  the  proaeCQtion  of  hjgiii  tpMil»iiiiiiwllli>lwMy 
but  Tybtetf '  She  came  iaioi '  awjiabtyiifc*  jiUM 
before  'him  'iti  all-bcT'  ttilt{tol^lM^li«B|4  Wv! 

reeolutit>nb'iH(?](t<4)'iiwti^,^I[emiE[r<b!Kil»S, 

proBccuting  hiu  labours  on  thr  pan^neuf,  witU'i 
out  doHng  once  lu  look  up,  iiftcr  ihp  first  burricd 
gUttmt  at  tin:  visilorsu  srdcDlly  cx]>ccted.  '  ' 
But  tlio  bAsuhfuhicss  or  iLumiiky  whiclr  pre*' 
vented' William  frum  }tB;iug^c  lad;f  such  M- 
tetitibiifl '  US  he  could  wish,  sncli  )uv-ere  proper 
to  his  fflttiiUioQ,  luid  fuch  a.1  iivtn  she  migbt 
expfcct^-^tSiis  hashfulntfss  was  not  shared  liy  the ' 
lady  j  ftir  before  she  commmucntod  herbioiocM 
to  Mh'Bui^s9,  she  wBlkcd  hctosb  to  WiUUm'i' 
desl,  arid  thanked  him,  iu  a  xwlitc  and  cbcorfnl 
manner,  ibr  Iti!;  attention  on  the  past  evening. 
Ilcr  way  of  doing  tbie,  strack  William  ns 
distingiiisliin;:r  the  gentlewoman  more  thau  all 
the  general  cod vcrsii lion  tlicy  \ii%d  bad  li^cllicr ; 
but,  indeed,  she  was  so  very  beautiful,  that  it  is 
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probable  he  would  have  fancied  anything  she 
might  be  doing  or  saying  noto  was  more  ex- 
cellent than  anything  which  was  past« 

This  acknowledgment  having  been  made,  the 
lady  turned  to  Mr.  Burgess,  and  said — "  I  have 
called  res[)ecting  an  advertisement  in  a  morning 
paper,  which  I  believe  was  meant  for  me/' 

Mr.  Burgess  desired  her  to  walk  into  an 
inner  office ;  but  she  had  not  been  there  more 
than  a  few  seconds  when  William  heard  the 
sound  of  violent  grief,  and  on  rushing  into  the 
inner  room,  beheld  the  young  lady  sinking  into 
a  chair  insensible.  He  sprang  to  her  side, 
and  supported  her  until  she  revived,  which  was 
not  for  some  minutes.  He  looked  round  to 
Mr.  Burgess  for  an  explanation  of  this  scene ; 
but  the  old  lawyer  was  busily  engaged  in  put- 
ting up  some  papers  which  it  was  evident  the 
lady  had  seen,  and  William  was  lost  in  amaze- 
ment. When  she  had  revived  sufficiently  to 
be  able  to  leave  the  office,  Mr.  Burgess  gave 
her  the  parcel,  and  asked  her  where  he  could 
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meet  her,  to  settle  the  businesB.  After  piong 
and  hesitating  some  time,  she  asked  him  if  Mi 
office  would  be  convenient  to  him  for  the  pv* 
pose,  and  when  he  replied  in  the  aflhnutive^ 
she  arose  to  depart  But  she  appeared  to 
feeble,  and  imcertain  of  footj  that  if  H^illitf 
had  never  seen  her  before,  or  she  had  b^n  oB 
or  ugly,  he  must  have  oflfered  his  assktance; 
but  as  it  was,  he  offered  it  with  such  an  tooetf  ^ 
and  eager  solicitude,  as  caused  Mr.  BuigesB  tt 
look  at  him  in  a  humorous  kind  of  wondff 
that  made  William  glad  to  leave  the  office. 

As  they  were  going  down  the  stairs,  flk 
caught  the  bannister  suddenly  in  her  hand,  vi 
burst  afresh  into  tears  with  such  violence  tf 
frightened  William,  who,  with  the  feeling  ^ 
earnestness  of  an  old  friend,  besought  her  to 
endeavour  to  be  more  composed.  In  ^ 
wannth  of  his  solicitude,  and  in  fear  lest  she 
should  fall,  he  threw  his  arm  around  her  waiA 
which,  although  she  was  too  much  distressed  to 
reprove  him  for  it,  afterwards  caused  him  mtfy 
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a  blush.  When  they  reached  Fleet  Street^  a 
coach  was  readily  procured^  and  when  William 
had  seen  her  safe  in,  he  was  fastening  the  door ; 
but  observing  her  fall  back,  he  sprang  in,  as- 
tonished at  his  own  boldness,  and  bade  the  man 
drive  to  Cecil  Street,  which  was  the  street  in 
which  he  had  left  her  the  previous  evening. 
As  ioon  as  the  coach  moved,  she  looked  up, 
when  William  apologized  for  the  liberty  he  had 
taken,  but  she  interrupted  by  saying — ^*  You  are 
very  kind,  sir,"  and  again  leaned  back,  weeping. 
William  could  not  keep  out  of  his  heart  an  emo- 
tion of  rapture,  created  by  sitting  at  the  side  of 
the  beautiful  young  lady :  but  ho  was  not  com- 
fortable. He  felt  that  he  was  intruding  on  the 
sacredness  of  sorrow,  and  although  he  was  justi- 
fied by  the  necessity  of  protection  to  a  woman 
ID  distress,  he  looked  anxiously  for  Cecil  Street 
At  length  they  reached  the  house,  when  tlic 
lady  left  the  coach,  and  William  was  driven 
back  to  the  office,  where  he  paid  the  driver. 
Ucre  was  a  sudden  change  in  the  feelings  of 
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the  young  man.  What  I  could  so  beautifiiliDi 
excellent  a  creature  have  a  cause  for  ffdi 
Could  she  have  done  anything  to  be  sorty  te 
or  could  any  human  being  have  been  gailt;i' 
an  action  that  could  make  her  miserable?  ^ 
and  she  seemed  to  be  divided  by  a  gul^whkk 
it  appeared  a  contradiction  to  suppose  oooUk 
passed.  Had  he  the  fashioning  of  her  fate,* 
choicest  pleasures  of  this  world  would  bff* 
been  selected  for  her  approbation,  and  wodi 
have  been  embellished  by  her  acceptance,  and 
loved  only  for  her  sake.  Yet  she  was  in  gri» 
He  could  not  understand  it :  but  her  incompi^ 
hensiblc  misery  drew  closer  around  his  tart 
the  chain  that  her  beauty  had  fastened  tluA 
since  it  reduced  her  from  the  exalted  natt» 
which  his  fancy  had  pictured  above  sympalkji 
and  displayed  the  woman  to  be  comforted  and 
protected. 

WiUiam  had  hitherto  fulfilled  all  the  dutitf 
of  his  situation  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  w 
employer;    for  besides  that  he  had  a  stnH 
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tetitimbtit  of  chity,  hi?  was  rfot  possessed  by  any 
p^ion  or  attached  to  any  pursuit  which  "eould 
interfere  with  the  dtie  performance  of  'them. 
Hii  ^1»  p^nnuit  and  passion  bad  been  his  clas- 
feieri' studies^  which  ^ould  be  laid  aside  by  day 
tb '  b^  retwwcA  whh=  fresh  life  and  vigour  in  'the 
eVehittrg;  so  that  the  labdnrof  the  ofBcQ  iw^ 
jtm  as  welcome  to  him  as  any  oth^r  kind  'of 
^chitkry  manuiil  labour  to  obtain  tm^ad.  Beit 
tib^  'the  work  of  the  day,  if  it  was'  done  pro- 
p^tiy;  -v^vA  i  a  disagreeable  task,  and .  the  books 
"k&t^  left  '  untouched  in  the  creniilgi  *  lie  >  sat 
thinking  of'  the  beautiful  otQatmre*  tbat  hiA 
{tesed  before  his  eyes,  and  wondeted  that  be 
cbuld  dtud J  no  other  subjects    '  :<• 

'  •  A  week  passed  over  in  this  tnanneVy  whedier 
df  *^ln  or  pleaMire  h' would  bc«  difficult  t^'Say, 
110'  mingled  were  anxieties  and  hopes  in  -the 
heart  of  William  Herbert  He  began  to  fear 
that  he  should  never  feee  th^  beautiful  girl 'any 
more ;  yet  he  still  looked  anxiously  at  thedoor 
at  every  knock ;  and  one  morning,  about  a  week 
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after  the  first  visit,  he  was  delighted  toieehtt 
enter*      He  was  delighted  at  the  fint  (^ 
which  assured  him  that  she  was  presait;^ 
immediately  afterwards,  he  was  surpiised  irf 
shocked  at  the  alteration  in  her  appearance  irf 
manners,  for  she  was  very  pale  and  thin;  ^ 
was  in  deep  mourning,  and  her  voice  was  tff9r 
bling  and  low.     When  the  business  on  wUi 
she  had  come  had  been  transacted,  and  she  \d 
left  the  inner  office,  she  went  to  the  desk  it 
which   William  was  writing,  and  put  down  • 
sovereign,  saying,  "  Allow  me  to  pay  you  fa 
the  coach  which  you  were  so  good  as  to  (Htfa 
for  me  the  other  day — I  forgot  it  then.   F* 
your  other  kindness  I  can  only  give  you  aj 
thanks  and  gratcfid  remembrance.''    She  thefi 
turned  to  Mr.  Burgess,  and  William  put  tb 
sovereign  in  his  pocket  and  laid  the  change  «• 
the  desk.     Before  she  left  the  office,  she  turned 
to  wish  William  a  good  morning,  when  she  ^ 
the  silver ;   she  took  it  up  witli  a  smile,  tW 

a 

eyes  met,  and  William  fancied  that  there  wi»  ■ 
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her  glance  an  acknowledgment  that  two  inde- 
pendent spirits  had  met,  though^  aflcr  all,  she 
perhaps  smiled  at  the  oddity  of  the  circum- 
stance of  a  lawyer's  clerk  retm*ning  any  money 
that  was  not  legally  demanded  of  him. 

The  lady  went  down,  followed  by  William, 
who  wished  to  be  in  readiness  to  offer  his  ser- 
vices, if  necessary  ;  but  as  they  reached  the 
entrance  of  Fleet  Street,  he  saw  a  carriage 
attended  by  servants  in  a  handsome  livery  wait- 
ing for  her,  and  of  course  he  dared  not  offer  to 
attend  her.  He  handed  her  into  the  carriage, 
bowed  respectfully,  received  a  graceful  bow  in 
return,  and  went  back  to  the  office. 

That  William  had  naturally  a  pretty  decided 
tendency  to  the  romantic,  will  not  be  doubted 
by  such  of  my  readers  as  have  borne  with 
me  thus  far,  and  this  tendency  had  not  been 
lessened  by  the  circumstances  of  his  life.  This 
was  the  first  time  he  had  felt  interested  in  a 
woman,  and  the  interest  was  not  likely  to  be 
&int     His  mind  was  a  chaos  of  strange  ideas 
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and  4ei^M>^  nlgt^'ng  AJ^  v>M^i^'Uf^^ 
beaiitifuV  (ircatiirel*"'B(c-  believed* 'she 'irai  m 
some  manner '  conli'elctl^d  ^it^ '  fali  fife*"  alW tt' 

birth;  but  he  knew  his  present  si^dtiott^w'' 
dared  not  encourage  those  sweetest  hopes  that 
were  so  ready  to  spring  up  when  he  thought  of 
the  lady.  The  beautiful  visions  of  happioe* 
which  would  arise  before  his  excited  imagination 
he  thrust  aside  as  vain.  Yet  he  had  sat  bv  her 
side,  he  had  seen  her  weep,  he  hail  endeavoured 
to  comfort  her,  his  arm  had  trembled  around 
her  waist — she  had  smiled  on  him.  The  thought 
of  these  things  was  a  treasure  that  could  never 
be  taken  from  him,  and  he  could  not  bear  that 
she  who  possessed  such  a  power  to  charm  should 
pass  away  from  his  sight  for  ever,  unnamed  and 
unknown,  as  a  casual  passer-by  in  the  street 
In  short,  he  felt  the  first  strong  workings  of  that 
passion  which  ornaments  the  person  towards 
whom  it  is  directed  with  all  the  exajEsenwd 
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excellences  that  the  excited  imagination  of 
youth  can  create — a  passion  which  requires 
only  a  morq  intimate  acquaintance  with  its 
object  to  dwindle  into  indifference,  or  to  ripen 
into  a  strength  not  to  be  changed  by  all  the  cir- 
cumstance3  of  life. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


There  was  not  any  great  beauty  in  the  ootlipe 
or  th(.*  details  of  Cecil  Street;  neither  was  there 
much  of  that  hideousness  admired  l^j  lo\mpt 
the  picturesque,  since  it  was  one  of  the  thk^ 
rate  new  streets,  the  best  of  which  look  about 
as  interesting  as  two  rows  of  park  wall^.the 
apple  trees  lining  a  French  roadf  or  thpse 
gardens  mentioned  by  Pope  where  half  .the 
platform  just  reflects  the  other.  But  dull  as 
those  masses  of  uniform  brick  might  be  to  a 
casual  obscncr,  not  an  evening  passed,  nor  an 
hour  in  the  day  when  William  Herb^  was  dis- 


engaged,  that  he  did  not  cast  his  admiring  eyes 
on   it.     Many  hundred  times  did  he  walk  up 
and  down  that  street  for  no  earthly  purpose 
whatever,  every  time  cjisting  an  inquisitive  and 
furtive  glance  at  the  meanest  house  in  it,  which 
was   the   little  corner  shop  where  he  had  last 
Been   the   young   lady.     But  all  this  watching 
and  waiting  were  as  purposeless,  and  to  as  little 
purpose,    as  can  well  be  imagined;  for,  how- 
ever improbable  the  assertion  may  appear,  he 
did  not  really  mean  to  catch  a  cold  or  to  be 
talcen  up  by  the  police,  which  seemed  the  only 
''results   likely   to   proceed    from    his   conduct. 
He  only    imitated     the    amiable   Orlando    in 
'**  The  Sorrows  of  the  Heart,"  and  a  thousand 
ither  novels,  who  will  sit  on  the  top  of  a  hill 
throughout    a    January   night    to   watch    the 
eottage  a  mile  off,   in  which  had  disappeared 
'his  fair  incognito. 

Those  veritable  histories  are  very  elocpient  on 

'  the   all-sufficiency   of  love  as  a  diet  for  their 

lieroes  and  heroines,    perhaps   because    it   is 
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fashionable  and  romantic  to  feed  spanDgly;bol 

not  soon  become  unfit  for  the  sustenance  wHq 
human  be\ng  ii**  iC'^obk^'so  mtlc^^lff  il''fl^^ 
nature  '^^'ttiat'WHliJIi'^dk'  n6W'»b'm^itt 
article  m  Willi^' H^'^b^^'s  <l^T^'^inkil{[Jik 
There' were' 'no ^sWc^t  wtnUi,'  'ien'd^  idolSi'w' 
voluntary 'sighs,  '(Uid^'gciht^e-ii^^d^ite  ^<tf'i 
hand,  as  ^  iliilform  di^dt%  tbf^'liis  tev^^'tt 
not  any  in  his  memory  which  could  excite  lltt 
with  rccollectGd  joiy  :  Vill  tMs' thoilght  itfd  fiil- 
ing,  and  schtiihcnt— this  watching  and  wadtfflg 
and  dreaming,  were  folr  a  yonrig  lady  tvfaoot  fc 
had  seen  thr^'c  times  fbr  a  few  minutes,- trhft 
name  he  did  not  know,  whosfe  station  he  c(M 
not  guess  at,  and' whose  conv^t^liori  fcwl  W» 
of  a  nature  entirely  uncoriric'cted 'wltli  hi^nfr 
tions;  ■  arid  sometiiWcfe,  when, "hftci*  it  terV  W? 
prowl  in  the  rioTgh'bourho'Ad,  hb  rctAmod'Mlk 
tired  arid'  dishppoihtc'd,'  he  A^as  not  ftt'B* 
being  so  -frank'  with  hifiilself  (a  person  tW 
does    riot    nice    vcrj^'tilairi"    speaking)   «8^ 
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III'  '  :  L;)  '  I  ■  '  •  ,  '■  .    't       •  '       ■       '  •      .'  •  ■    I  J     .  'I    I      -  ti      (    , 

b^it  tb^^  he  w^s^  in  &ct,  sQUicwhr^^^  of  a  block- 

Vhj     ■«•     »■'■'   .il     •    '•-     ir  ■     .   ■.     ■;•,  .  .  .  ,1 '      i  , 

^  J  J^of;,lyng  ^e^,|i^  had^arnycd  at  this;  satisfiic- 

fffxy,.ppf^pl!^^y^9  M  dptcr^ni^cd  that  he  would 
9^,  jin,  a  .frict^ly  Mfciyi^f,  coi|r?Q,  fit  the  house 
W^ich*  h^  hac^  scci^  the  young  lady  en ter^  and 
iifqulre  rcjspecting  Jb^r  health,  \yhich  certainly 
fppjuli)i :  not  be  taken  fi^inis%  a^. when  he  last  saw 
JJ^eii  th|C,  ^tatc  fit  hor  mind  was  such  as  to  warrant 
^  ji^ieaicjly  feAT.  ,  Th<>  first  evening  afWr  forming 
j^f^^TCSolyCy  he  c^lcd  at  Uie  ^hopj  and  laid  out  a 
pliflp^  ^d  a(ler  ^  good  deal  of  convcrsatiqn  res- 
pppting  the  weather  a^d  othpr  topic?  of  general 
^^yersation>  walked  away  without  vientioning 
,^.  sqjjjject  iwhich  was  nearest  to  his  heart, 
^^tedy  (^d  ho  blan^e  his  want  of  courage  as  he 
.>jr/^cd ,  homewards^  md  uiapy  a  fervent  deter- 
If^jjj^UpPk  diid  hci  form  tp  bq  more  courageous 
^pithcr,  time.  .The  iie^t. night  he  caljled  again, 
jfDf ite  JTpsolved  to  make  the  necessaiy  inquiries ; 
und  yet,  wfiatj  right  had  he  to  piakq  inquiries 
respcctiDg*the  private  a£fairs  of  the  young  lady  ? 
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llnd  she  said  miiiihin^  that  could  jiutify  Jiioi.in 
tmnmitlini?  tier  in  auy  way  ?  Wi*  ^hl■  a  friciid 
of  his  y  Dare  }ic  call  Iter  aii  ac-quAiiuanco  oven, 
'«lru  was  only  liis  inastcr'a clic-at  ?  WliU  wguJd 
ehc  lliink  of  a  Uwycr'p  cktlc  cdJIiiig  lo  uukv  ID- 
()itinc§  Kopectuifr  lior  ?  >  Tbine  diougtiu  passed 
rapidly  dirmtgli  litii  iititid,  wbilti  bi^  wii»  ulkiiig 
to  tlic  aliof)kuopcr.  and  (lie  fftul  of  it  was,  thnt  he 
walked  away  I^^u  willitwil  niaklllg  any  inquiiy. 
But  tlteie  ia  a  Ht^Ilitiliuesip  ia  alt  lioaru,  wliicb 
will  cutno  iiiUt  play,  tlrsi  or  lii^:  hIUt  aUoywi: 
<luc  wciglil  to  tbctet-liiipsabovi!  m  en  liQnod  audio 
his  own  desires,  ihi'  lallurovrrbaUuccfl  the  aUici; 
and  at  Icngtli  Uc  darcrd  toi  b*)(  a  tungW  qujCfthtt 
coiiccrning  the  lady.  He  fouttd,  m  ia  ofictt  Uic 
<'a9c,  ihal  ovci-ruliitcuuiiit  is  h  Tolly,  and  (hat  lie 
Lad  wasted  a  Q'mA  deal  of  uiwkaty  :  tltc  ^lOji- 
kcc|)er  knew  oothiiij^  aUxil  n>iy  youuf^  lady,  hut 
hy  the  mast  claboralc  deBcriptiuu  eouJd  Williaai 
rwiJl  her  to  hin  memory-  What  a  contradicliuQ 
U  man  I     W'Jion  he  rtMwivcd  the  rc|^y  he  wu 

aiituHlly  gli4  that  ito  waailuappwuicd;  if.  vmn 
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relief  that  he  was  not  to  have  an  interview, 
which  he  had  no  excuse  for  requesting.  But 
the  relief  which  contained  a  disappointment 
could  not  be  long  a  relief :  the  feeling  which 
had  prompted  the  inquiry  returned  in  all  its 
▼igour,  and  the  main  wish  of  his  heart  became 
the  principal  object  of  his  life — to  discover  the 
kdy.  There  was  not  a  district  of  the  wonderful 
city  which  he  did  not  perambulate ;  not  a  theatre, 
not  a  concert,  which  he  could  by  any  means 
contrive  to  attend,  that  he  did  not  attend ;  and, 
often,  when  he  could  not  afford  to  see  the  inte- 
rior of  a  theatre  or  a  concert-room,  he  stood  at 
the  door  of  the  building,  making  a  narrow  exa- 
mination of  the  fkces  of  all  the  people  who  came 
out.  But  neither  at  theatre,  concert,  nor  exhibi- 
tion, could  he  find  her  he  sought ;  and  he  began 
tto  feel — not  that  he  must  give  up  the  pursuit, 
but  that  the  pinisuit  was  very  unlikely  to  be 
successful. 

After  several  weeks  passed  in  this  manner,  he 
resolved  to  do  what  one  would  think  he  might 


have  done  at  fikt^dl  'Mt.  Biit^^^  ^  o^ 
'diffel«i]ftW^^IM^,£&i^tkMd9br(»^ 
his  client    The  only  reason  whyM  IwW 
AUne  so^tbefJre  "w^^ thftt  fitM'fiU  'kilM)ed|e 
of  M^.  BUfg^'J''diartleter,  M  fiUiMi  thail'i* 
good  would  come  of  it     But  as  he  '6(ittI9'iK 
po«sJHy'bfe'flifthfet"fr6tfi'  ottaiiii^  Bft'^oljeel 
thbh  U  S^'ntWr;  de^kt  lM^"m^  V<^ 
mind  to  it;  and  one  day/trtiteri  that'griiJteito 
appcated'to'  b^  in  'A  lolbtably  good  hbfDoar, 
he  said,  after  plrbptfrfyintrodufcifa^  thesuhjitt-^ 
"  The  ydtirig  \4Ay  Seamed  v^    much  *• 
tressed,  6ir." 
"  Very,'*  replied  Mr.  Burgess 

**  I  hope  her  misfiirtuiic  was  not  of  li  ^ 

I' 
serious  nature,  jsir,"  said  William.  ' 

"  I  hope  tiot,"  quoth  Mr,  Bur^^sB. 

There  x^as  very  little  infonliati6n'obttii«d*> 
far,  and  William  was  obliged  to  coilic  cloecr* 
the  point 

«  Pray,  sir,"  said  he,  "  docs  the  ybim^  Wj 
live  in  this  neighbourhood  T*  ' '      ' 
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...  ",i  i)elicvp  iv4^"  vffis  tUc  roply. 

'y*4t'f\Q\^3AcepiBi^J${  a^.jWcU  as  Jcaiv  if..y<Hi 
It  «lP^i.KqiWW<t  W  ,W*ili;.your  rcMwn  fijr  re- 
l    «*PWW.it."i  .     ...a      s  ,.  I.      , 

f    »>i|11.W»2r>  «iTi.JT-rI  have, yory  Strang  rowouji— 
::    f)lpt||f!caUjrnriQi  ^rt>  air,  I,  wkb.  to  i>cc  the  lady 

.  un nlfnyji  3ir,.dQ98  Xtuft  particular  businesti  relate 

^f>EQfIt)uqgiwbicb  UMok.pUicc  bdyrp.or  aficr  she 

yn^  #,«tbis  offigcJ. ..  Nay,  Mt.  Ucjcbcrt,  I, sec 

[     ^t  you  have  uo  answer  ready,  ani}  you  know 

^y  mode  of  doing  bufinqi^  too.  well  to,i$iipi)osc 

1^  X,  sbaU.  coQiprom^  my  client  in  uny  way. 

L     Vy  time  and  n^y  taknt^;  are  uiy  cUgnts'  whiui 

[     ^y  arc  requir9d.;  bi|»I  acver  thrust  mysf^lf  on 

i   4|»f|%,^Q4  I.Picycr  inJtcHcriM  with  thpm,  uulci^s  I 

^    4y^C  rfceiyed  iu^trugtifiu;^^  or  am  quiUy  sure  that 

*  can  be  of  essential  service  to  them.*'  . ,         .  i 

ylihlYwtt'AP^t^c.mc,  sir,;;     ,. 

**No,  >Ir.  Uerbcrt, .  I, ,  uujikrstand  you  l>er* 
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fectly  well    I  shbuld  be  vtty  hi^py  to  obfi^ 
you  in  any  reasonabte  tequest  thiit  did  not  iM^ 
,  terfcrc  with  my  mode  of  doing  bumniess :  I  iW 
not  insensible  to  yodr  merits.    I  have  often  toM 
you  that  a  great  nVischief  in  our  pktrfesrioB  ii' 
the  abnost  universal  ignorance  of  practitiaiitn 
The  profession  is  looked  oh,  not  as  an  eaifSif 
ment  for  the  intellect,  or  a  subject  on  tdiH 
knowledge  and  learning  may  be  exercised,  bat 
as  a  means  of  making  money.     To  nine-lciitta 
of  the  profession  a  case  which  reqaires  the  lAs* 
proj:)ortion  of  information  beyond  the  plwHing 
routine,  is  a  case  which  we  are  utterly  unaWf 
to  deal  mth  ;    wc  cannot  even  read  the  la** 
whicli   apply  to   it,  and  wo  take  opinion?  w 
counsel,  who  perhaps  know  little   more,  an" 
actually  go  to  trial,  day  after  day,  when  a  1^ 
amount  of  education  would  save  our  clionls 
and  not  lessen  our  own  costs.     I  have  toM  yofl* 
that  in  this  respect  T  value  you,  Ix'Cansie,  ky 
yonr  own  studios,  you  have  gone  througli  worb, 
and  cited  coses  and  laws,  which  were  ^»eyt'nd 


my  power  of  deciphering ;  but  you  see^  after 
allj  a  man's  bread  and  cheese  are  the  principal 
things  for  him  to  look  to.  My  way  of  practice 
may  not  be  the  best,  but  I  have  made  thirty 
thousand  pounds  by  it»  and  I  can't  alter  it  now. 
Many  years  ago  I  made  up  my  mind  never  to 
betray  a  client  directly  or  indirectly,  and  I  will 
not  do  it  now."  , 

"  But,  sir " 

*•  But,  Mr.  Herbert,  though  I  allow  you  to  he 
a  better  classic  than  I  am,  you  shall  allow  me  to 
aay  that  I  can  read  you  quite  as  well  as  you 
can  me.  We  have  sdl  been  young  at  some  time 
or  other — I  have  myself;  and  TU  do  for  you  all 
I  can.  'Tis  against  my  plan  of  doisg  business 
to  give  you  an  introduction  to  this  yoimg  lady ; 
but  III  give  you  an  excuse  for  introducing 
yourself  when  you  meet  her.  I  have  some 
documents  belonging  to  her,  which  she  was  to 
call  or  send  for  when  she  required  them,  and  I 
am  surprised  that  they  have  not  been  required 
before  now.    If  you  can't  wait  till  they  are  sent 


them  are  3.i^t9,,wpipfe^?,,f.M . ;.^..  .lip;  ^>M.-ii» 
.  William  thanked  his  employer  for  this  favouTi 

and  the  conversation  dropped* 

When  Mr.  Burgess's  usual  busiuess-houn 
were  over,  he  arose  to  leave  the  office.  He 
had  wished  his  clerk  a  good  day,  had  even 
closed  the  door,  and  was  going  down,  when 
William  went  to  the  head  of  the  stairs,  and 
said — "  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Burgess — a— a — I  be- 
lieve, sir,  you  have  forgotten  the  papers  jou 
mentioned." 

"  I  see  that  I  may  get  old,  and  lose  my 
memory  as  soon  as  I  like,  while  I  have  you  to 
dcj>end  on,"  Mr.  Burgess  said,  laughing.  "  But, 
my  good  fellow,  I  can't  let  my  client's  papers  go 
out  of  my  own  hands,  even  into  those  of  such* 
trustworthy  clerk  as  you.  No,  no ;  gain  the 
lady's  permission  to  receive  them,  and  ther 
shall  be  entirely  at  yoiur  ser\'icc." 
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f^Thm^  way  ati'i  iipteMon    6r  midAievoiis* 

pttV  Vnm4b  'cb  tiic'  biiteW  aiid  8^ur  liim  ^acl  to 
hb  desk  with  coiisidcnlbl6  pircdpitatito.' 
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CHAPTER  V. 


William  Herbert  had  now  guned  one  pdnt, 
and  anything  that  tended  to  aooompligh  his, 
object  was  of  great  importance— of  great  im^ 
portance,  I  mcan^  to  his  own  feelings,  by  non- 
rishing  a  hope :  for  as  to  any  real  importance^ 
nothing  could  I>c  imagined  to  poaseas  lesB ;  sincei 
though  it  gave  liim  an  excuse  tar  seeking  the 
youug  lady,  it  liad  no  tendency  whatever  to  ac- 
complish the  object  of  greater  importanoc  pSHf 
— namely,  to  fmd  her.  He  called  cmce  more  at 
Cecil-street,  and  this  time  fended  the  tiadeaman 
was  somewhat  confused  in  denyixig  the  address 


of  the  young  lady ;  he,  however,  left  his  own 
private  address  with  him,  hinting,  at  the  same 
time,  the  nature  of  his  business,  and  saying  that 
it  could  not  be  properly  done  without  a  per- 
sonal interview.  After  this,  William  renewed 
his  search  through  the  city,  in  all  places  of 
amusement  Every  theatre,  every  concert,  every 
exhibition,  into  which  he  could  contrive  to  pur- 
chase admission,  he  attended — every  popular 
preacher  he  sat  under— every  nine  days'  wonder, 
for  great  people  and  small  ones,  he  lirondered  at 
like  the  rest,  in  hop^s  that  one  face  in  one  of 
the  crowds,  profatie  or  sacred,  nflight  be  the 
one  he  sought.  It  happened,  however,  to  him^ 
as  it  has  often  happened  to  better  and  cleverer 
men,  that  the  more  he  sought  the  more  he 
could  not  find,  and  that  he  had  no  success 
until  he  had  ceased  to  deserve  it.  Afl«r  several 
weeks,  passed  in  the  search  above  described, 
and  when  he  had  given  up  all  cx|>ectation  of 
accomplishing  what  he  had  so  much  at  heart, 
he  was  walking,  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  in 


HifdePa8k^ia».t)ie  m0Bti9co»9ihk  Mt/Pflg^ 
that^coidd'  ironvidif  }m):tjo$/  gcemif ^Hiiilini 

ijkliiedcy,  idr  a  ibrkfiM»»thcj«)jKc^,  iS^lieq^Jiq.ffll 

to  .be/hor  .bc.jl^  ;^.Jo42(„«l»l.>jfO  ^aw^ 

soughiU..  Xhoieiii^  Wi,{kMwl.pf,,wMTO«l*^ 
cont(»iiei[it.lo.,Qio4^^  fi^ks  p^  ^.^w^i^^fgff^ 
oDe>  whcu  ,ibcy:arc  tbrp^a  in,  eacl^ioth^Vft^ 
aad  ai;e>  compclJiQdtto.talk  n^tM^^y.;,  AU  t)« 
embarra$80^eiit .  of,, getting  in^Q  aiujUbliQ  waiid^ 
the  pretty  spQpch  pJCCJviQU^ly  .poiicocted  frr  ib^ 
occasion,  of  puttiug.  jiutq  actiou  .the  ,ppUlc<;u)d 
respectful  ibow  prcdctcxmined  und  pi:cp9^d)  sod 
the  .gradual  approach  froqu.di^taiVti'.QtW^  j^^i^ 
spectiul .  familiarity^:  arc  .doi|c  iaway^.ax^fW? 
tuno8  out  oi'  tcU|  the  mo^t  luodp^t  ,uf  mpQ  iJA 
such  ^ivcumetanco^  mi^t  .J^]  ta)^^  fq^i  c^  bbd;; 
leg  afic  cv<}a;a  mcthodi^t  p^urson.by  ^i^  i^s^uxiu^ 
On  tliia  ioccajiwj  ho^^Yc?-,  there  )ira§  as  Jii^l« 
of  ail,  ^wful  naturp  as  could  wc^U.hjq  iojuciv^i 
The. Ia4y  wsis.iu  a.jJaiu  blap^s  4rcj»i  bci;»,%e 
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eovcred  with  a  veil  of  tlic  same  hue,  «o  that 

ncfitheif  richness  of  garment  nor  brilliance  of 

h*eaitty  tended  to  overpower  the  presence  of 

ffrijid  of  our  yomjg  pcntl^man.    The  yoting 

l^^Sjjp  VFBB  in  appearance  as  quiet  and  simple  a 

^tTM>n  as  one  would  meet  with  on  a  winter'* 

wjr,  and  William  could  have  written  n  satire  on 

^^6  foxnicr  modesty.     Besides,  the  lady  had  no 

iitte'ndant — she  wsis  walking  by  herself,  on  a 

Sunday  afternoon,  in  the  Park,  and  thereft»rc 

cbtrld  not  be  a  lady  of  fashion  or  fcjrtune :  that 

Wiis  beyond  a  ciuestion,  and  undoubtedly  thatt: 

consideration  garc  a  certain  degree  of  freedom 

and  confidence  to  his  language.    A  conversation 

was  gradually  established  i)etween  them,  whieli 

lasted  so  long,  that  they  actually  traversed  the 

park  two  or  three  times,  and  it  was  only  as  it 

was  getting  dark  that  William  recollected  the 

search  he  had  made  for  her,  and  informed  her 

that  he  wished  to  see  her  on  particular  business 

finoAi  Mr.  Burgess,     The  young  lady  ])auscd 

awhile  at  this  request,  and  at  length  appointed 

to  meet  him  at  the  house  in  Cecil-street* 


to  be  licr   be  b{ 

sougbL     Tbcre  i 

r  contouicnt  to  m^ 

ouei  wliou  ibcy  m 
\  and  ace  comi)eU 

cmbarrasMiieiit  i 

tiie  pretty  spcoc 

occabiuiiy  of  ]>utt 

rehl^cciful  bow  pi 

the  gradual  opp 

spectfAil  iauuliar 

tiiiiob  out  of  tci 

such  cLtciuustaDi 

leff  iX  even  H  inc 


^^JtM^'trfth  *  veH  «yf  th«  same  h4e^  io  ^ihki 

kAhei^*^iiibbfl«^  ^f  gatmcnt'  mr  =  btilltoncd'  of 

Mfeaiity  tend^' t^i  a^erp^fwet  the  (ircstticb  bf 

flffiid^bf  oirir  7<3f^  ^tl^maii.    The  Tonh^ 

Utif'SKM  hr '  i^pearmice  as  '^uiet  and  siftiple  a 

li^iifM>'a6  cme  'AilFoukl  meet  with  oh  ft  tvintcr^ 

dfty;  tt^d  WiBS^m  cotrld  hate  writtcil  k  satite  on 

inVfdiM^r  modesty.    Bbslde^i  the  lady  had  no 

attefnttahC^sbe  was  walkitig  by  htsrsolf^  on  - « 

SMbdah^  aftctti6otii  in^  the  Farfc,  arid  thercfoi^ 

dMtfd  not  Ik  a  lady  of  f^hbn  or  fbrtone' ^  that 

trts  Wiyotld  a  question,  and  undoubtedly  i  thaJt 

^Mlsideration  gate  a  certain  degree  of  freedom 

iMi  confidence  to  his  language.  '  A  conversation 

wlB  gradtmlly  established  between  them,  which 

lArited  so  long,  tliat  they  actually  traversed  the 

pirk  two  'or  three  times,  and  it  was  only  as '  it 

wik^  letting  datk  that  William  recollected  the 

seMNAf  he  had  made  for  her;  and  informed  lier 

tUAl'  he  wished  to  see  her  ati  particular  business 

trdM '  Mr.  Bui^gess.     The  young  lady  paused 

«Wilil<i  at  this  irequest,  and  at  length  appointed 

to  meet  him  at  the  house  in  Cecilnstreet 


Whftt  William  fluppomclAeifMilgJB^toW  I 
is  Dot  to  be  told;  periupa>fafl« 
about  it  With  her  poUdiedii 
fimd  conversatiMi,  wiiicb  uoutaincd  frequeofrl^H 
incidcDtsl  proofa  <jl'  i-ducatioo  and  HccomplialH  '^H 
mtat,  it  w«3  uodoiiliifiDy  plnasatit  lo  Im-  hWc  m 
judge  from  other  Uiin^s,  snob  a«  her  unaltcmLml 
walk  and  the  plaimiuBa  of  her  drcie,  tbnt  the 
was  not  in  thecXdllcJ  sphere  ofUfc  wliich  Le 
had  sufiposcd.  But  ru  he  waa  conf^ruulating 
himself  on  this  poirii,  tliry  ]))uaed  throti^b  one 
of  tho  park  gatcf>,  aiid  iie  vaa  driven  liaek 
a^n  to  his  coojeriurrs  fur  tlio  Indy  ^ot  into  t 
carriage  which  wae  waiting  fi>r  her,  attended  hj 
two  footmen  in  «  rich  tliough  plain  livery,  and 
he  fancied  as  it  drove  off  thai  ho  discerned  a 
coronet  on  the  pancli^. 

On  the  appoinlod  ovenirtg,  William,  having 
obtained  the  papc9>.  bent  his  way  towards  ('cciL 
StFcel,  and  on  ia»  entrance  was  at  uaco  taken 
up  to  a  Uttlc  front  biuing-ruom  on  tlie  finst-lloor. 

The  lady  was  not  in  the  room,  and  ocmsidcriDg  

the  c\icamsX&XK!».  u  was  not  etraoge  that  ba^H 
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looked  about  hiro  rather  inquisitively^.  The 
room  WAS  decently  furnished,  but  from  the  ab- 
sence of  the  trinkets  and  implements  of  indus- 
trious idleness  generally  found  in  a  modem 
ladyB  room,  he  judged  that  this  was  not  the 
residence  of  the  unknown  lady.  The  only 
evidence  of  woman's  presence  was  a  pair  of 
gloves  of  the  very  smallest  size  and  most  deli- 
cate proportions,  which,  as  William  bent  over, 
speculating  on  the  fair  hands  which  had  moulded 
them  into  that  graceful  outline,  he  found  were 
lying  on  a  richly-bound  volume  of  similar  fairy- 
hko  dimensions.  With  as  much  awe  as  a  votary 
wotild  touch  the  hem  of  a  favourite  saint's  gar- 
nlent,  as  gently  as  thongh  there  were  something 
ethereal,  which  the  touch  of  a  mortal  would  sully, 
he  laid  the  gloves  aside  and  took  up  the  volume, 
which  he  found  to  be  Tasso.  It  was  not  a  vttj 
recondite  author,  to  be  sure ;  and  the  presence 
of  "  La  Gerusalemme'*  was  not  proof  of  a  very 
high  state  of  cultivation;  but  Willi^n  was 
better  t)lea8ed  to  see  such  a  work  than  hewbnld' 
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■♦I"'ini*-     I-      '        h'i.|n;'i      )i  ■     .ii    likTi'.'i'jiji-    il"^  --''' 

^yjllUwi,  yet,  Jb^di^iiio4i4uvpulA  A9{jr.  ^<he  ceW 
bratcd  passages,  the  Christian  lovers  itlwiideitil 
of ,  Qoicindih, ,  ftlie, ;  flightf  of.  Gntuaia,'  on  Abo  itib- 
iljjpsktfi  of  »Ai3pida.:iiIIe  .did  .not  .efCQ.tm 
UHq  a  truiQ.  3iblioi)liilu6,  to  the  tiUe*|)0gQ5  ^ 
fly-leaf  was  more  mtctostuigilu  liiui  tiiaii  all  (he 
wxUtqn  i^pctry  iu  .the  worm^- for.  on.it/wcre 
the  words,  in  a  small,  delicate  bandi^^^InT 
WaJtoOk"   .  .  .1'..   .  .   '. 

.  While  ho  .was  yet  [lemwig.  that  duurtiiog 
page^  the  :  lady  entered  from  ani  tiuner-roon* 
Slic  was  still  in  mounuug»  and  rather  palo ;  aad 
though  she  did  inut  seem  like  one  ,of  tint 
nuuieroufl  body  of  people  who  .  {Kirmle  iheir 
gric&  to-  obtiuu:  ;pity  and  ooadi/lcuire  frus 
charity  and.  hypocrisy,  thcrp.wAs  a  K'mhh  ^^^ 
prcssion  of  her  beautiful  bqt  tremulous  iiip^  ^ 
an  unsteadiness  of  the  muscles  of  her  check 
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which  appeared  to  be   caused   by  a  stmggle 
Agiihst  fibttc'  khid'  bf 'iiJUnJ     As  Sfce^'cinie  fiO^'l 

' '  '**!'  toi«r  Apili^^  t6'  y6W,  ''iy/^ '  '^6uf)l?n'g 
you-  tijl"ince*'tety1iet6'instcaa"of'at  iti^  8Wn 

the  «inUfli'of  it.''"'  M.;jt-'!fil   )    )i!i  .r)'ji.^-i.-i  h'MiVhl 

« i  > Williftm  bow^i  id  silerid^  i : '  hid  <  he^h '  ^^  ^  tdb 
mneh  eiigagcKl  totttllowlliimtb'^tl^r  itty'^bTthl* 
cdmrnrniplacfes  M^hich  itibst  i  gebilem^^tif  Mrotrid 
cdh^ldcvhier  remark- (mlled  for.   '  •"         ^»   '  /'* 

•'  ^*  Ydu  have  buiiihess  wi<h  me,  sir, "I'  belifc^e;'' 
flhe)6ontinued.  ••'•^'»  ?•    ■'•■■■•  -h-r.^  -mIi 

William  had  forgotten  everything  besides  fi^/^; 
but'  iie  iiow  took  4!)iit  the;  sealed  packed  ahd*  ^ve 
it  to  her.*  Ho  chono^d'to  look  ^h-  her''facei^»a$ 
^he  reoe«Mcd*'ity  aMobaerred  thai  >^bc  wafi  ek^ 
<!«iMiiigly  agitated;  tbe seemed tb  e»Aca^mr'^6 
tpikk,  knd  failed;  sho<  tbeit*  tuiDed  awarifv>«iid 
we*k  inti^  tb^  iMier'reom/  Aftei»  ft'few  miriutes 
shbfet^h^d,  i^eeftiingly  tnore^coHY^ed^  fl^yin^^ 
te'sheidAt  dowil^*  Y'(>u''trtUi'  latt'feAreyeixcttS* 

'!»»»•»     Mil     tl«     -  •]  >^liiil       lid     t«  •     -'••»llll>li  iVllll     HI. 
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the  emotion  you  have  witnessed,  atod  the  ftir 
of  wbich  has  prevented  my  calling  at  ylsur  oflte 
instead  of  troubling  yon.    I  do  not  like  a  priife 
show  of  grief,  bat  I  have  lost  a  dear  reladoiv 
and  hare  never  yet  been  obliged  to  conceal  taf 
feelings." 

"  Do  not  apologize  to  me,  I  pray,"  said  Wl- 
liam ;  '^  your  sorrow  cannot  take  a  form  n 
which  I  have  not  had  to  bear  it  I  have  M 
the  best  of  fathers,  and  his  death  has  been  tie 
utter  ruin  of  every  one  I  love.  Yet — ^if  I  migkt 
say    ^ 

"  Pray  continue,"  said  the  lady,  as  WiDiia 
hesitated. 

*'  Pardon  my  boldness,  madam,  in  snggfsting 
consolation ;  but  I  would  say,  that  the  grirf 
which  we  feel  for  the  dead  is  the  least  bitter  of 
all  human  sorrows.  It  is  not  hopeless  grirf; 
nor,  rightly  considered,  should  the  most  Tiotet 
grief  last  long,  because  one  hnman  being,  Low- 
ever  dear,  has  undergone  the  change  inevitable 
to  all.    No  friend  or  relation  was  ever  dearff 
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than  my  iitther  to  me — no  one  ever  deserved  to 
be ;  and  yd,  if  by  one  word  I  could  call  him 
hack,  to  live  Buch  a  life  as  mine  has  been^  I 
would  not  utter  that  word«  Recollect^  madam, 
the  pains,  the  anxieties,  tlie  troubles  which  your 
relative  had  to  endure  on  earth,  and  consider, 
that  if  he  died  a  Christian,  he  has  escaped  them 
all  for  ever.  He  will  never  mourn  again,  either 
for  himself  or  for  others.  Considered  thus,  the 
death  of  a  good  man  is  not  a  subject  painful  to 
the  tniest  love ;  we  cannot  mourn  long  for  him ; 
and  if  we  can  say  that  we  never  wilfully  gave 
him  pain  or  grief,  the  sorrow  which  it  is  natural 
to  feel  at  first,  will  soon  change  into  a  regret 
not  altogether  unpleasing.  There  is  no  lasting 
Borrow,  save  what  we  feel  for  ourselves." 

William  stopped  abruptly,  for,  to  his  great 
surprise,  the  young  lady  burst  into  tears,  and  left 
the  room. 

When  she  returned,  she  said,  widi  a  faint 
smile — "  Philosophy  is  an  excellent  remedy  for 
theoretical  grief;  it  is  very  consoling  when  we 
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are  cool  enough  to  consider  it  propeiiy ;  bot 
the  very  grounds  on  which  it  offers  conaolitfioni 
suggest  reasons  for  grief  to  those  sufieziogfaiBi 
a  recent  calamity.  I  believe,  sir,  your  friend  or 
partner  has  no  further  business  with  meT 

"  Mr.  Buigess,"  replied  Willianii  "  has  no 
more  papers  belonging  to  you ;  but  I  am  not 
Mr.  Burgess's  firiend  or  partner — ^I  am  bv 
clerk.** 

The  young  lady  looked  at  him  a  momeiit» 
with  a  little  embarrassment,  when  she  said— 

^^  Excuse  me,  if  I  remind  you  of  any  subject  tint 
may  give  you  pain ;  but  I  have  remarked  seveni 
indirect  allusions  in  your  conversation  to  scenes 
and  circumstances  which  seem  not  altogether 
consonant  with  your  present  situation.  I  fear  thit 
some  serious  adversities  have  befallen  you;  and  I 
should  be  obliged  by  your  communicating  tbea 
to  me,  if  they  arc  not  connected  with  auything 
peculiarly  painful  to  yourself.  I  do  not  ask 
from  idle  curiosity;  I  am  under  very  g^ 
obligations  to  you  for  protection  and  sympathj 
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in  unexpected  distress,  and  should  be  very 
happy  to  assist,  so  far  as  it  is  in  my  power, 
in  any  plans  which  you  may  have  formed  for 
your  advantage." 

This  was  the  first  downright  offer  of  assistance 
which  William  Herbert  had  ever  received,  and 
it  sounded  very  sweet  in  his  ears — the  more  so, 
perhaps,  for  its  novelty.  It  was  pleasant  to 
know  that  there  was  one  person  in  the  world 
who  would  do  from  philanthropy  what  bishops, 
and  baronets,  and  squires  would  not  do  from 
friendship  and  gratitude.  A  voice  like  that  of  a 
friend  was  a  voice  of  hope  amid  the  distresses 
of  his  fortime ;  it  seemed  to  say,  that  he  had 
still  a  dependence  on  the  earth.  Yet  the  plea- 
sure the  young  lady's  offer  gave  was  the  only 
benefit  he  derived  from  it,  for  he  felt  an  insur- 
mountable repugnance  to  the  very  idea  of  being 
rewarded  by  her  in  money  for  that  attention 
which  had  produced  in  his  heart  such  a  flood  of 
new  and  delightful  emotions.  Yet,  while  he 
declined  the  offer,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 

VOL.  HI.  £ 
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refasc  the  confidence  which  was  asked  in  to 
sweet  and  gentle  a  tone ;  he  had  never  idatei 
the  fall  of  his  family  firom  affluence  and  }a^ 
ness  to  poverty  and  misery  with  the  view  » 
obtaining  direct  pecuniary  aid ;  it  seemed  i 
prostitution  of  the  inflictions  of  Fipvideniee,to 
make  them  the  means  of   procuring  hniuB 
charity.     But  when  the  creature  before  Ymtn 
beautiful^  so  frank,  so  gentle,  and,  more  tfasn  ill» 
so  dear,  appeared  to  wish  to  know  sometbiig 
of  his  former  life,  he  could  not  bring  himaeif  to 
refuse — it  seemed  like  an  unbosoming  hiuMir 
to  an  old  and  cherished  friend ;  and  perhi^iB 
was  not  sorry  to  prove  to  her  that  he  had  bees 
destined  to  be  something  rather  superior  to  i 
lawyer's  clerk.    He  accordir^ly  gave  the  yoofll 
lady  a  short  sketch  of  the  adventures  related  i^ 
the  Ibregoing  volumes,  from  his  birth  down  t» 
the  rescue  of  old  Mr.  Benson  from  the  hsofbd 
ruffians,  which  had  brought  liim  into  the  servM* 
of  Mr.  Burgess. 

He  had  not  to  complain  of  an  uninrt^i^ 
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listener,  or  of  one  incapable  of  comprehending 
hiMf  feelings  •  The  several  instances  lie  cited  of 
ibei'clevotedness  of  each:  member  of  his  family 
•to  the  general  interest,  excited  her  very  power- 
'fuRy*;  and  as  he  related  his  own  adventure  in 
the  moccupl^i  house^  and  the  danger  of  that 
'  woaki  old  man,  her  own  fear,  and  pity,  and 
somm,  seemed  in  direct  proportion  to  the  cir- 
Oumstanoesi.of  the  nareative,  .aad  when  it  w^ 
.'iNmcIuded,  «ho  arose  and  turned  away  her  face, 

•  asf  ihiMigb  toi  oonoeal  from  him  the  impressior^  it 
ilMidimadew  .uWilliam  also  aroao ;.  for,  though,  the 
Ibregoing  interview  was  not  so  long  as  this  de- 
acRption  of  it,  he  felt  that  he  had  no  excuse  for 

t  prolonging  his  stay*     Yet  he  hesitated  to  leave 
•4be  house  so  utterly  ignorant  of  everything  re- 

•  goidiiig  the  young  lady.  Hardly  conscious  of 
what  be  iid^  he  took  up  the  Tasso,  and  opening 

tit  M  the  tname^  he  said,  as  the  lady  turned 
towards  hinh^^^  Pardon  me^.  ma'am,  there  is  a 
name  in  this  book-^may  I  inquire »^   ' 

ioi^^ISiat  is.  my  naaoe,"  she  said.     After  a 
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man  of  sense  and  a  gentleng^  tM^fW^d^ 
tA,a njiwi  fh^ffftssesg^ fflW.P'VSBr*  JfnPlllSff 

if  hfi,^QpftfftntliH  ,9l^p?7^,,^l^at  ,^i§,,,ljijjf|n^ 

wj8lpr^w^„pt;,Koi^f,  ,li%  ,p^j  ^cfff^Jif}lf^.0ff 
and  plqaswcfii  f,9  W'  ^fi^R?  o*"  ^P  ?ft"?iir 

imagine  the  want  of  books,  cspccial}j  .p|!|tbf 
newer  ones,  may  be  much  regretted.  Now,  sir, 
I  have  the  command  of  a  considerable  libnuTt 
and  if  you  will  favour  me  with  a  list  of  tho« 
that  Avould  be  most  useful  to  you,  I  sbali » 


l/^ljy  :ti"&ltl6i"ttife&,  atib  yb'ti'  tfari  'titJtth^ 

^o'd  niWsd'W6  tliis  -^fty  indkicqliatd  tiWIfmditfAl 

ii^'my'^itdfty.'"'""-  '  '""  -"•'  ■•  '■"" 
''  'rtfls-i'jW  atf  6fibf  b'6rt'aecfe^ld'to  W^Hfem 
ifiAh"'teij'  x^OfcV'  bdrtd "bi<,"SiWc<y 'U  'hot'  only 

tt"g!lvc  'Kfai  'k '(MHWi  of  febbiKg  'Mis*!  V^ahdh 

b6iil!te^,  <^ hd'W^'tiiiablc  M'fbiM'kn^  kibd  k 
te^iis4'r<^l>'^ui!b{rn^'{t;  df'to  cdhtiriVc  arty  pitth 
tbi> '^^11^0^41. "  l^c  a66btitiid  did '6fli^^' with  tUfe 
^'A\!dr^i<acl^ck  irrfd'iJMit'out'il  UM  ^'Wdrits 

I^fehiiii'tfMbrffd  fetf'Ierfiittith<i'hi'a«!tf  Vrf'thfc 
Misf.'lH  ttlfe  'toortii''8f  m  ttbjrtWS*!'!  She 
■WTeriid  HW^haliti;  lie  td(jt''it  A^yfSASHfiiUyi' kM 

wn;i«iil    )lili;'i)t>i''iii*  '  1^    t<     t}ni>iiiiii()       iiji     •'.li    J 
M'ltih    («•    I'li    ».    \\\\n     >ji«    h'<»/j'*    IIm'  h«w    I    ii  i> 

*♦••      lli.ll  i      .Ji«»/      ••'      lull     I'       J     tijll        »«i       liljj*     /         )l   -1) 
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CHAPTER  yL 


I  SHALL  not  pretend  to  describe  William  Ifa' 
ben's  feelings  throc^h  the  rcmaindci^  ofAe 
\?iBek ;  for  the  pciBon  who  has  never  lo^ 
would  not  comprehend  them^'whilq  bo  ibalitf 
rdquires  not  the  description.  As  Miss  Watan 
had  mentioned  that  William  was  to  call  io  tk 
course  of  the  next  week,  it  is  not  fio  be-  ipoA* 
dcred  at  that  he  took  the  first  day^-namd;* 
Monday.  Fortune  was  better  to  him  thaa  U* 
hopes ;  for,  on  inquiring  of  tlic  tradfsmsn 
whether  he  had  been  iuqubed  for,  he  (puo" 
that  Miss  Walton  was  up  stairs.    As  a  matt^f 
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of  course^  he  sent  up  his  name^  aod^  to  his 
great  delight,  was  shortly  invited  to  follow  it 
The  gentleman  and  the  lady  were  l^oth  some- 
what coniused  at  the  unexi)ected  meeting,  as  it 
had  been  unthought  of  on  both  sides.  William 
found  the  books  ready  for  him ;  and  his  thanks 
for  them,  and  the  subjects  of  some  of  them, 
led  to  another  conveiisAtibn,  'which  neither  of 
them  seemed  in  a  hurry  to  conclude  ;  for 
William,  freed  from  his  original  bashfulness, 
ftnd'  tfllkih^  to  a  person  whom  he  esteemed, 
i^ally  shono  in  cenvevsadoo,  and  whatever  Miss 
Walton  said  was  int<>resting  to  him  on  account 
of  the  deling  T^ith  which  he  received  it  There 
hit{]iptoed  to  be  an  old  piano  in  the  room>  ^uch 
Hk  is  seen  in  every  tradcshian's  house  after  his 
dMght^r  ha6  taken  a  quarter's  Icssonsi  half  the 
iltrlflgs  of  which  Arc  broken,  and  the  rcmaijidier 
a  toi!^  and  a  heM  below  concert  pitch.  Btit 
the  piano,  though  useless  for  playing,  was  a 
very  good  instrument  to  be  talked  about,  and 
led  to  a  pretty  animated  conversation  om  muaic. 
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to  express  a  wish  Uf,]f^  ^f^yf^)ffjf^^,V^ 

^W^  tliejff5irHa.jyi(lte,.fHid  ^^  Jwy^Uipft^lpJ 
you  arc  disengaged,  you  lyi^  „t^(j^){i: « jiMk 

strong  pfopf  .t^tfj.  ]yH^,,Pcfil}pct.  bq4.1«flt  sam> 

•■iP^fA  .P«^.  ,f ?;«#., |t/P»e  f9<w»TiCJ3c4,jWiUy.*(Cfl\r» 
aij4  bap^i^V^q^s  tfffist^}^  ^^^rfi^tft^c  Mdc^4«. 

not  your  _r;e.sidci^cc,,,»iv\:J  MsM, .P9t)bf?.jSp % 
tunatc  as  ty,  >,W?f  J^.f^fR'^l.IlWVr  .,A%^^1* 

uot,.afihanica,,tf)„sajj,  ^iat„^\y,.Jiin^,  i/f,  ifp^M- 


*rtf'bftl*'%LWiili;7'8h<!>dia"I 'presume  i66  tat 

•'  To  fix  a  day,  you  mean,** '  site'  replied ; 
«y««''#o4iM*!ikfe'  fcoMtifltsh'  books^  pfrhaps,  in 
«ll"td«ttfe  W'*'  wedk.'  Abbut-thfe  timb;  tlfis 
daj^**»^lli»yt>«  ttay  van, "(fhtti-  li  WL  be  iere, 
*M*llapp6Sirt'a'^y.""'      =' ■■^- -'    '       '     -^ ' 

That  day'  "ifeA '  aiMididr  Wtihg !  '  What  a 
(XMriHiokk'Of  life  '<<ra!i  h'l^'  dilritig  ttid^  '^Vcn 
di^!'  Tk^lSfi-SJtbJrt'thari^  c-billd  Ificrt  fee"  Jn 
Ab-VWyibbt'eiiUlcnti  6t  AfiStbpTiiih'es  or  'JtscUy- 
laaitto'  *»  nlAtt '  Mit&  Svrti'  tiiiiiking  of  a '  rticcTiii^ 
TrtiMlfcc'.<*diWait he IdVrtd ?  What* lohg fete^of 

iJeitf -hbQ>  «f(i^^  at»Ay  ^i'^yAr  tH^t 'Uist'  ikicr.' 
>«Mr  (">Tb«r  he  Hni'm  in  fktniW  '<ioti^6t^<ion ' 
inft^tee  kWeKdtti  to''best,'  the  tii<*V  atco'ra- 
l^ish^,  ^hd  a(^«4(t'''orhA^ah  bieing^that  ^ic 
wiiV' difg^d"b 'tebct  'h6^- 'ngaiH,' weie ' thing^  ' 
mi'ikli^hcyiina  kll'MkHia'd  ho^ietf,  that 'hd  api' 
ptatei  Hb^ilfc  ?h'a'ah;'ilu'6f'ixiiulafi  pleasiirci 
idWhl6V  an  tUy  "fhciOtic^  ^t  tlk;  mind'aiid  of  the" 

k3 
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body  were  absorbed  by 'i£  (tyhftt^'anft'oifc- 
finablc  sense  of  deBght    '        '^ 

On  fb^' appointed  cv6hihg  Wilfialta'tterMftf 
ai  least  two  boiirs  too  soOfi.  Never' WtW  thtte 
two  such  long  hotir&— db  4htti  *he  cMdd,  tlikj 
would  not  wear  awky.  A  dozen  'tittle^' cliA*ke 
believe  that  his  watch  had  stifpped,  BhAmtoiiq 
times  did  he  examine  the  cbui^h  ddcb  8k"be 
walked  rapidly  through  the  sin^tits  to  cWit 
time.  After  all,  he  was  a  quarter  'of  aii  tow 
before  the  appointed  time,  when  he  rapped  at 
the  tradesman's  private    door;'   btit  their  ^ 

no  harm  done — the  ladV  was  therb/    Asht'^ 

•) 

cendcd  the  stairs,  he  heard  the  sound  of  mtelc, 
which,  deadened  ]hf  the  closed  door  arid  iBs" 
tance,  was  mellowed  into  a  faint  Iwidy  of  sc^iJ*! 
of  exceeding  sweetness.  He  stopped  involtm- 
tarily,  from  a  recollection  of  Alverlcy,  whwle 
had  so  often  lieanl  liis  mothci's'innsic  as  he  rtmnp 
the  stairs  to  the  drawing-rdom.  lie  was  rccAi 
to  Tiiniself  by  the  servant  opening  the  Jof" 
when  lie  walked  up,  and  entered  the  ro(»in  w 
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tip*t9ey  a*  though  afiraid  to  lose  one  of  the  pre- 
cious tcmes.     The  lady's  back  was  towards  him, 
iad  as  he  walked^  or  rather  glided,  near  her>  she 
epntinued  to  play  without  notichig  hiui.    The 
;(iece  was  **The  Invocation  to  Sleep,"  in  Han- 
./MUb  Semele.     She  played  the  accompaniments 
ifjery  slow,  so  that  there  was  no  room  for  a  dis- 
play of  execution ;  but  he  was  astonished  at  the 
,  ijbfhness  and  pathos  of  her  voice.     He  could  not 
Jhelp  thinking  that  the  complaint  of  the  singer 
.was  direct  from  a  human  heart,   rather  than 
,{rom  the  tutored  skill  of  an  artist.     lie  felt  that 
piusic  .could  not  be  more  intelligible  if  Heaven 
.h^d  given  a  mortal  the  power  of  song,  its  a  re- 
.fiompence  for  the  loss  of  speech.     The  liarp,  an 
,|^xceeding  rich  one,  was  not  drawn  towards  her 
.4ii  the  usual  manner ;  but  she  was  bending  for- 
..|«riud|  and  leaning  her  head  on  its  side,  her  dark 
,,f|iiconfined  tresses  hanging  down  a1>out    Uic 
.  I^ed  shaft,  and  playing  among  the  shivering 
..firings, — she  seemed  like  a  Cecilia,  musing  or 
.  preluding  before  a  burst  of  sublime  music.    But 
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}|cr  puTfi  H-hitGiliands.iluroiUg'iBto  a<tb<Aif«nil 
shapes  of  dimpled  luvpliiKBa,  aa  iM^  oxilghtihe 
NlKioiis  icbuixliiE  Uh)  swi^Uiug  antis.ahiiitii^  out 
Luri^Ut  through  t)tc  bhidi  lacp  of  beiriWeitvcs  ;  tin 
mn;V,  ilu;  gcnllu  uu4'ilati9iis,  uf 'Whwc  iho«7 
l^utydocUrcdrtiic  ftri'S(;i)C«  uC  a  iK^n  viluefa 
ljmiiJje(K«J*  ii,,.i-«Hj«Ji&iM  itg.iUic  wuhiiv^htT 

4«Ac>rH'»niMX  vJt»  .^i<9i  iliie(uccj|hiii»;  Bndl'pei^ 
lHi^,,M.W(itii»a.nitM.'litUic.i>tii(HU-AMw*ut]fii>fithG 
VipflMt)  Hii.  Uto<  ch«viu  ot,  thu  luiieioi  UMtmiule 
ltii»i.|Ci'y-m"<UcittH)itilIi  beaittifulJT  luitl  aartte 

[..iJiViUMiiii  ftiUi  iIie'i>«acF>it>'u£>r  oujm^glflgjrd 

aoMoiiuccU  Jl)C|  Aixl  1  DOukLjUQt-  ioUierlupli-fiUiili 
musiyiO^rtliat.",'  I '.'  vn'  -j.ti-i.i-  ,iiLii.iii  i.  u- 
i^iV.Xhe  ioalnimcut  i«i,.tindi5«iJji  aifrcry  qsod 
oWtr.Riiid  iHJK';_i1)j»liMiKa-li4«i,  .I_oiiglU:aol.ld 
play  Aitjithiug.  )>0Bido»  U^s^s^^i  iiuHl^  I  1mt«  >  boii 


«(^ft'"lalking'%lwjn"3rb(i  al^  muttering  a  'fcftr 
Andhghtii'  td  Jroiyrseilfi'*  '  As  bli6  said  thUi '  'she 
pcfeiMdi'to  aii^hsir  for  WiUmm;  aMi  'di«w  the 
kalfiiag^iiiM  herbd6om»  SlH^bc^'itpl^iive 
8oQ|tcIi»ttir^  whi^h>i»eemcd'fi^mck)  to' be  stin^  by 
•''htiar(;-i«*olc''tt<aidten/'rfttlng'at  her  moth^s 
S**^  in'  iilfiocMde  and  joy.  Then' msensibly  the 
°litoi4s  ^n^w  fuUdfj'ttnd  the  thctledy  lost  it6  pl^m 
^▼e  charaotop itilli  tt-^bunged^  gbduifilly'MtO'iEi 
B>U4tfai}(>man;h'^hkbiHtvoduecKlt!li6  tum^t^And 
^  tMuIld  <if  >ft  Mttk^«fkl;  but  4tt  the  'Wry 
'^^^Uiiil^  )cMdi'  of  >  iti'iuniipli'  ttb^ve  WasMatidiblie^'a 
■hvuxrb'i^-itlut'  ^Bipl€iH«!k;dltdb  fair  >likt  the' 'v^e 

^f  a  maiden  seeking  her  beloved >><Eilnotigi  the 
••^■ipB  «f  »tho'  ddwdsj'thcn  It  feU 'int<>  a'^ihittor 
l^yiofi  thi^ingiconjk^-  m  ipiiffcSng^  yet  to'gcutk'y 
^^^cmed  Ike' ai dying  chorub>8utigjiti: ifho' cenWi 
P^^Qed  and  ho{)elcss  grief   of   brokdniilieavla 
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When  she  stopped,  WiUiam  littered  not  ft  W 

of  applause.     He  had  looked  ob  her  >iB  kmg  i^ 
he  dared^  and  then  bent  forward  on  the  tdbl^ 
and  covered  his  fitoe.      She   began  a  Mai^ 
tone,  but  as  her  hands  grew  unsteady  in  iIp^ 
midst  of  it,  he  looked  up ;  she  had  not  observ^v 
him  mote,  and  was  wiping  be(r  'eyes  widifoii^ 
hand,  whiles  riie  continued  to  play  with  d^ 
othteif. 

After  a  time  Miss  Walton  put  back  her  lun]^ 
(ind  said,  pleasantly — ^*  If  I  were  inclined  ta  he 
vain  of  what  little  I  know  of  music,  the  prffl« 
which  your  silence  gives  me  would  be  a  sui- 
cient  excuse ;  for  if  yon  thought  I  played  veiy 
biidly,  you  would  say  some  civil  things  respect- 
ing my  masters,  and  the  excellence  of  abundttt 
practice." 

"I  was  thinking  of  ray  daily  occupatioitf) 
and  comparing  them  with  a  life  spent  in  tWs 
manner.  I  shall  never  forget  this  evening,'' 
said  William. 

"You  hrtve  not  been  accustomed  to  nnA 


lately/'  replied  Miss'  Wahon,  smiling.  ^^  But 
with  so  great  a  love  for  the  sdence  yoH  piK>- 
bably  are  a  master.  I  am  not  so  generous  as. to 
orerloojc  my  own  gratification  when  1  grants 
ilirroar:  here  arc  some  duets.  Will  you  take  a 
'part?*  •...,. 

•William  fixed  his  eyes  resolutely  on  the  munio- 
book^  that  her  beauty  might  not  disturb  him, 
and  sang.  His  Imigs  had  never  been  so  aSectcd 
before*— noitiier  uptes  uor  words  came  ftcely; 
yet  he  had  never  been  so  happy.  Ue  W4S 
standing  by  her  who  had  created  in  his  heart 
such  a  world  of  new  and  unspeakable  delight: 
he  could  not  but  poroeivc  at  limes  the  beauty 
of  the  •  figure  at  his  side-r-the  most  beautifol 
dpgect  diat  ever  moets  the  eye  of  man-^a  virgin, 
in  whose  bright  cheeks  and  heavenly  eyes  .yo|i 
discern  the  innocence  and  happiness. of  child- 
hood, and  in  whose  voluptuous  form  you  caimpt 
but  discern  the  capabihties  of  the  glorious  pa^ 
sion  of  a  woman.  lie  saw  this— he  folt  it. 
Soodc  times  iu  the  course  of  turning  the  )cavcs. 


fak'  ■band'  ■  tr6)y<!ft«a"h^i^he'%acV'PlAe'4t 
soft'ks  flik-Yidfiiig  of  "it  'fb6t^160't>ikUI^-'i»  W 

Several  hours  bad  thus  passed,  when  WiIMb' 

ing'cl6ek"^ti^^  >&'  riHlb-'lat^'&Uii^:'-  H^'^iMilP 

thanks  foi"ttJe"i>Mr^h;' Hb'  h'id'^(^iV^;'Ulttili'' 
sh«"plck^^ht1jr'asit/rcc('1utA'  tM  ibc  b1%ilion 
w{tJ«teiltM,'a^  if 'she  H^a^l^tf  ^o  htd'licbkSt 
suWg  tb  h«r.'''Stic  rarig  fdf  itfftfehmcht'aiA' 
thVib^h'hc  dcbUh^a  tiiiia^  Oici^^-ank  lia^Hus' 
hat  'ih  his  Il4ttd;'tHb  feffbi''dWW'AJni'll^to  at" 
otii6i-"i:6n^tsWl(nl"Wh\cH'lk^^d"'<i(l  thii"M  ; 
stkkbka^ri.  A{'fcnpi,lreanj^'isliamca'bt'H&'  ' 
loi%  s%,  H6  iriii^  gcilti'g  '(6  tHb  dUif  ■rcSbTutefTi 

t 

when  the  lady  said,  "  I  fear  I  shall  lie  under 

"I  shall  remember  your — mav'l' sav'timt* 
ness  ? — as  long  as  I  live,"  sjiid  William. 

"  But  you  know,  sir,  it  is  not  usual  to  meet 


^!^f^ffW?^«F^..anc^,^lougl|  anjr.pl^ftsm:^. .which 
W  W?3|»^S,W.ciyc^l  Ri^kc.yqu.foxgcJt.it  pa^, 

will  remember  me  as  I  wisbjifol^  tp.,):>c,apcav;i9r. 

%|T  §?ffl^P'.^^.«Gffi^tqst  .ft9Joyfflent,,,^^,^f<s,. 
%ftl JKW»^.^V"f4^  lWc,W.usfl, to fcaiv";  .,!,„  ,i 

■HB?i  >"*?ii r  i^v"i,«fr«)re4 ,ft9Mg  fi«-w  .wtcM,^. 

William  b^;^<jd^_  .pr^i^fl, ,  ijci:,  pf qre^l ,  l^pi^J^ 


■>fr  ni»  *ft  famn^  YW 


■»(l-s    ttlM      >    , (..IMtHtit    «lt 


^  c^iAPTER  vn. 


Ill  the  meetings  jiisl  Jcseribeii,  Wtlliaqi  tW 
not  rarv  forcibly  slriick  with  the  o^igtiiali^ 
offtJUffi  Waltun'fi  rcmarki',  as  thcj  wtw  dcnRtt 
rather  from  ligoks  tiiait  frum  ci^pcrtcucic;.  Jlc 
Iras  beginning  fu  sci  rathci  Ices  vnliit;  Uian  ^- 
merly  on  ilie  HyjrtJs  ami  (UsKiHJsilion*  af  UhjIw; 
ha  had  tliscoverctl  llic  vast  use  of  worldly  knftj- 
Itdge  tti  rvcry  one  who  miisl  stnigKlu  in  tlie 
■wmU,  and  viiis  jicrft-clly  conriucviL  ibut  Uus 
l[nonlod<;('  was  coiniiatiblc  wUh  virtiie.  .Vis 
experience  iu  a  lawyer's  office  had  been  of  iui- 
menfic  iiiipurtaucc  to  him  iu  tlm  jcspct't  i :  tl^c 


very  perusal  of  an  Act,  with  its  thousands  of 
cautions  against  offenders,  was  sufficient  to 
teach  him  a  good  deal  of  the  nature  of  men ; 
and  the  personal  intercourse  with  clients,  and 
observations  of  Mr.  Burgess's  intercourse  with 
them,  opened  liis  eyes  to  points  of  human  cha- 
racter that  he  had  not  dreamed  of  before.  He 
would  not  now  have  believed  a  man  must  be 
good  because  it  was  in  print.  He  therefore  felt 
a  kind  of  superiority  over  Miss  Walton,  who 
ddemed  vdry  ignorant  of  the  wajrfi  of  the  worMi 
lU^d'to  have  had  little  aeqUaintande '  with  con** 
tetA^iofranedus  society.  Her  opinibns  regiMdd 
iriorc  th6  human  ht*art  and  stknety  in  the  Hb* 
strict — her  ktiowlddge  app<?ared  to  be  gathered 
firofei  books  tatheir  than  from  men,  and  her  ^cffi* 
titol^hts  td  bo  prodticfid  frbrti  Inflection  dn  the 
observations  of  oth^ts  rather  thab  her  own.  If 
Btiy  of  her  sbHtittlcfnts^ouM  be  combated,  none 
dotild  be!  condemned ;  for  if  they  were  not  just, 
ii!i'  the  fullest  scrtsil»i  they  were,  like  thofie  of  a 
child,  founded  on  &  fint  view  of  ckcrnDstaoceB ; 
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and  tUerofrae  a'fineBhuesB'iuidi^f^iiiitmtli^'tar 
rsmhrks^  an*  ab9»kice{iof*Jflflr«ftatufa!i  ttdd^bfO^ 
gantoyOiivdijiejdesireiftkF  kfaot4cdgii|  irMdbfJMe 
an*  incxprtasiblfy  chavtntoJfaer  *coiilv«i^tldd.i^'^ 

6(Mnctbiiig<thbt>droU  himidbM(vtolK'crihttiidi 
thoso'  things  'itogelber^t- J vr^sf  4i^i  'afibtiCtobtt 
behaviour » to  hitri^ '  >  TUH  |)iili6^  -riftf^did  Ml 
intend,  and  certainly  he  did  not  pcrcciv^-it'; 
^ot  it  was  Bciy  dAd  it  prodao^d-a  ^)owcHiil  dffcct 
TbGiriinM^veoursd 'scorned  a'dfftWiiJg  tid^^tbit 
of  two  hearts,  which  were  yct'W'thf&^itopUd^ 
of  nlit^irD,  havipg  g^ther^*  ih^ltfact*  ihe^Iflltibgs 
Bbb-thte'fcifrBei"df'8bci«llife  ^  ■  - 1  »iini^'n  humi 
i  .After'  ittcetiflg-Mfe^'WiiltOii  Uhr^'Jor^* 
tt>nB^kKitivc  hightfe,  fee  ^stayed':  dtt^ay  yjiitiei'^fti*' 
ing  that  he  might  wettrj- 4iO^"by  hii  iMfoM 
vlsitt;  but  wfceh  ^e  ^itoit  thd  Ti^Jit  nlgh^,  she 
WRS' wot  therel'  He  calfed  aglain  ctti  Ihe'fljHo*^ 
ing '  nighty '  ahd '  had-'  nUt ^ ^the' » biUhfulnp^ 'of* 
yoiithftil  pasiifon'  Mitod6ii  hlM,  h^iinijSh^haw 
ffccn  that  the  welcome  ht?  'tWciTtd  wks' a  vwjr 
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mk^QVf  <omW'w(Sfal9(iiwaj»MpUiymg  wbcni  be 

mi^  QilfiMd  )i^)  Jbaml,!  wUle :  &  liglil  «preftdmg 
0¥cr])Qt)iiirtH)}A(>co»wtejiancc;tex{ta'e88ed;aniujii« 
Imwi4^ I  plfViMSureH li.  A^t  the .  fmils  •  salutatibn, 
lfce#llirt-n*ftI<f«xpftp||C!djy»u  ihenigbtbefurb  last; 

im^  ))H9iAf)Bs,ii^«Al)^  aU^tidcdtio?  before  amuse* 

m^nWf)'»i  )f[     lO/'     i>ll'      HI       .liifi.:!!        !;•.!        ?i'i   .III 

ikA\igif^—^i  i&Af fd»  you  iinight.  <ron8klen  -.  I  liadi^ 

ftqi]tfirt<WMlop»bUidiQdi]a9ilk$  replied,  in.aiibe£ii* 
fating  manner—"  YogjibftwibiMad  in©  tolerably 
|0g|k|(,ai^iifTl  b^djChOugtilt/as^jfOH  imagiitfid,  I 
Jiffii^HMm^MiiA  3H>u#..'  Yam  dqinpt  cqin|>Uia«m 
*flr/?pa»  fc(yi  ayaiding  hor,"     .n,.*     -•  ..»!'  uii 

Of!"  JiteVi?  ^pc«>t  lwjrc/';8Hid  WUli^j,  ^Mhe  most 
df^igbtf^li  tiQur9ipji^.4ny,Uf« ;  Iiwould:  tbcy  night 
l$gt, as.jQng,fli4Uvci if .thcjyr dp  hm^. weary. yoi|>" 
ovitifW/filwi^iiaT  Mw  iVfmitm  replied^  '^(,<^am9 
^^/ ^ye^i^ta  .rwioxe  ipy. Jiwrp-rJi  suppose,  I 
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must  let  it  remiun  a  little  longci:.    What  Bbatt  I 
play?'V 

. . . iNo appointment  was made^yet  so  it happeaidi 
they  met  eveiy  night  for  8ome  time,  and  eidi 
time  was  William  more  eager  to  meet  thejoipig 
lady  than  before*  He  waa  never  tired  of  liaiat- 
iiigf  as:  abe  was  never  tired  of  plajying.  Bitf  tk 
evening!  were  not  consumed  by  musia  skiB' 
They  sat^  side  by  side,  on  the  sofa,  reading  tqp- 
ther,  and  making  remarks  on  what  they  lead, 
without  bashfulness  as  without  arrogance,  bat 
with  the  familiar  openness  of  brother  and  aster. 
This  led  to  pleasant  disputes,  and  William,  in 
the  heat  of  argument,  could  take  her  hand,  add 
she  could  allow  it  to  remain  in  his  without  dat 
trembUng  passion  which .  had  formerly  ovc^ 
powered  him. 

She  was  at  times  full  of  spirits,  the  happiest 
creature  under  the  sun-— the  flashes  of  ber  wit 
created  many  a  smile ;  yet  he  felt  there  w» 
something  not  right,  which  he  was  unacquainted 
with.     Sometimes  he  read  wiiile  ahe  plajei 
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^d  fievehd  tiihCB,  when  he  looked  iip^  he  met 
her  fiice  turned  towards  his,  with  an  expression 
•itf  IKxrr6w  that  stmck  him  to  the  heart — it  seemed 
Qie  ejt^nresBion  of  despair.  Often  he  fencied  he 
'fUm  her  dash  a  tear  from  her  eyes,  when  she 
befieVM  herself  unnoticed ;  yet  when  he  went 
ttf  het  and  ftpoke,  he  doubted  the  truth  of  his 
lleervation,  for  she  was  again  the  lively,  witty, 
hmirt-whole  woman« 

•"  This  changeab)eness  of  her  feelings  drew  his 

'k^art  'yet  ck)eer  to  her.     He  coold  not  doubt 

blit'   that  she  had  some  secret  unhappiness  ; 

*lAiid"li^w  and  why  she  cast  it  off  in  his  pre- 

*iMe^  was'  a  mystery  that  interested  him,  if  it 

'Aid  ^t'  lead  him  to  increased  watchfVrlness  to 

fndeavtor  to  comprehend  it.     But  why  give  a 

host  of  re&sons  for  what  is  so  easily  accounted 

for  J '  •  He  was  young,  solitary,  and  ardent  ?    He 

*ffttlih' daily  intercourse  with  a  woman  whose 

'beanty  ^Appealed  to  his  senses,  whose  accom- 

^l^ishments  appealed  to  his  mind,  and  whose 

tMieacy  tod  parity  appealed  to  his  heart    He 
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rp^gnf4  hi^»9Qul  toithfi  pa8»M>ii;4vIiiclnhad3mid» 
biQ9,i9^p»MAQfimmtitig^  befine^iehadiado^Miu 
li^clgisd  its^preseoMt  iiiDd/wkoiirl^idId)iiuu||iiiif 
it,  iuidfA«v^ <t||ialik8ji:oilnnuttio«0Hoq|ld(iM^ 
l^appine^  finr  ];iSinl  'boiwouk^  notita(ve>teigAd 
th^.  m^iW.fQ^Ui^  if  i|sibad  fae>afaA|B^pc«tw»lia' 
c^Id  QOt,bAy.ek  b<mgbttibeDinj£»fai'iifai|laiM]r' 

of  A  sep^atj^-rrrbe  sbvif  ^MfeywitofdM  Satxak^ 
day.  passed  !likei  .^  dreaoiriini  thsiiorebiiig  "li^i 
hqri^jpd  t^  C<^il  Slneety:  to  .meet  •faevnsflia'iiiaib'^ 
earth  ^lltb^tyCOA^ld  bq.iiqa^ed  ofibeoveii;  ^  "i^ 
And. sbprrr^M^bat  did  shefed?  He  Uoi^w nrt- 
what  he  wiBhedrr-whediei: -be  would  .fas:  loved  iqf' 
her  Qr.no^r-coo^idel^^g  his  own  atuadbnintbi^- 
worldr  b^tbc.^It  tbit  to  beloredbjdK^tf'- 
crcaMire  m  that»  would  undoiibtodly  be  m^icik^" 
able  aiid  uniipaginable  bUss.  .  Ho  tcembledirilk  ' 
delight  wbjQ^.  be  tbooglit  of  iis  poBsibilitj.  But  - 
if  be  could  haye  exrercised'  the  calm  obs^nvitioa  ' 
of  ap^,  indifferent  ispecftator,  ho  migbthaive  ^ees^ 
something  in  her  blushing  cheeks,  her  dofimctft 


f(fii0fYthe>(i]fehbigitoiiev  of 'her  voici^v  lAid  thb 
iiwpptasibleieafeeinfeis  of  her  nmtiner' whiett  -ai#^ 
thll^inihifrHiiTiiithrt  TTtriiHhtrrrnnmiTTtl  hi^a^Vif 
Mciirtki^mow  tbooithe'fuMm'^^^  * 

l»Si||;'(her/n*lent  jpiB«k>n 'whicH  aV  first;  ih^t^ 
hwcfa w  >ipaplreJy  \  gsve  >  ^^y  i  *  te  >^W  'aifrbiti^l- 

an  dmoit  kiiuitiiie  8ini]^lieity  Atid  ^yjydtilidft^,  th^ 
p«e  ;|ttid.k)ftyitentiment9  Which  'filled  if;i  tbW 
iQgeIidi8ippeated>;>ibut  be  Iblf  that  'he  bbiiiia'' 
Imeel  downitod  irorsbip  the  dc^ar*w6itijuilht'%l^ 
■M«i  //WfabnII  say-thm^the'arig^hdisd^pf^d, 
I^lin<^iiiieaU:thRt  >ihciW«i  lo\ite¥M>'6r!l<y  dc^i 
g^i  iiiifihbieBdinatioBt  jbtititbttt  hb^iAhiU'- 
IHil  Aomewhlit.cUafod  itsetf^  of  tike  4i^^cnltlc/d ' 
ftdmmi^  arid/bummtj^f '  which  liadWiMc^'hUW' 
Ki9iiivUikl<look  onl  b  bmd^trte  ttOtftW  ^  'Mhidi'  -' 
Sling;  t(K>/  )iUblifliC{  for:  anyi:  feeling'  bM'  '(uI^M-i- 

fan.hevj'hoicoilld'lookon  h^t"^ttfWeynMh  ' 


created  to  nudce  the  h^pnaB  «f  m  mm^^ 
woman  to  be  soi^lil,  lo  be  wooed*  to  he  wim. 

And  was  not  slic  it  human  being,  and  jxmi^  ? 
Did  she  not  alao  ^xikscsb  paaionsi'  Whai  were 
her  feelii^  towanls  liim  ?  When  llteir  eves  mci 
in  conversation,  was  there  no  confession  made  in 
the  confimtHi  with  wliich  kIu-  luropti  aside,  or 
bent  her  head  to  hiile  thv  blushes  that  wcreerer 
ready  to  orerflow  her  face? 


.1/.    i*iw.  u^kvtit  tuMi 


will  remember  mc  asl  \visb;tfo)g,tp.,)jc,irciO|CiQr. 

•fffSfttt/V    ic.ii/'  ,Ji  >-•-!,.!    -.I'     !•..  •    ^1!"^'     ,■.■(■•■1^ 

■ 

St-" 

William  b§?}r<f(f,__.prp^cfi,,^ei:  .flfMC^,  l^p^ 
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Ibtli^rfcn!' ^^-itIl  that  u-liichhrfi^Ufw  iho  rcsfa"'' 

Wife  in  darigcr  bf  vpuHng  awrfj  attim  the  'W 
flbeA^  6r  a  n^c^  and  mM4  libfiiMlng '  pMHianl 
it'WfcsnOt  (t)'1)c  withoiitnniMjig  iftu  Appealno 
his  'henrt.  A  iiitsftirtunei  m  une«pcctad  M 
i^Wftmling',  trt!feH  his  motficr.  The  tbtwpe^ 
art''oW  holt*,  cWnpiised  prinpjpulhr  »f  'woo^, 
accidentally  caught  lire,  and 'btimc  in -s  few 
iiWtiUtH  to  'the"  d^fofltrd^'  »3*Btwiyhig '  evi*yiliing 
HeWrttiin^liiiiW'th*  twbftnnWea''''t'Ilfr  fertftf 
AM' Mlatth'tt-hith  ovetpdWer*i<»  '•WmaiH'  im 
Kfimrfig  (hW,"w^'h!)ft'^anU  arise'  ifl-'A'heaW 
awbWd' ' ^itihisJrtl'^'  to' dtff "pnMlWii^ Iwilte 
Jtiuti^st  *iyi"ttf  fflirtl  rtVcn-BCJ*  h<?  tfoiitdnoi 
hiVH'Mt  iWi!ffi  ttoti^j'i'W'l'ortgtd'tri-  9tiin''ini. 
ift^iUt'^ly  tb^  nifftf^idk-,  >Ahf1;  ttMtb 'jaayieppm 
Vity  strtujii';' dwualiy  ftrtg'M"  al  'Rr^t'lhat  h« 
H^iild  he  «^ct^  thdt  er^itir^  in  Cecil  QWM- 


ibia/  miefyviiiW]  nluiie.  »uuld  ta^y/t?,  <r»us^ :,  Mv  ^4g 
h»i4giita0[>pmr  tQ  ipMf^l  ()«^,aivtl  toaiW^Jll  apt 

children. 


This  was  not  only  y 
onUnary  news.    Tl'  1^ 
bamt".nit  lit  liL-E 
had  not  ihc  wlml' 
tioncd  ill  iti?  IiKi 
froinLr!     Slie  ^■■ 
him  thai  must  Im^ikt 
spare  his  t'cfliiH 
it  to  F;mi\y,  wli 
and  ptrhiijw  Ic 
Besidet^,  tlicic  ^vms  ^ 
nicatioit  uf  inlcrc  <    ■ 
all,  that  the  iifFccii. 
a  disaster  ur  a  soiTur 
never  tiractiscclbv  cii 
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> 
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1  >  ffo  replied  tohtr 
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SODS  ftie  IfwediTrfta-'bdyoiid  die  sdEudb^llKJOoil' 
mon  casualties .x)C  liiM)i:a]id<teiiohiaft'<li^o|oM 
mbtkar  bod  ]  sisteiv^^hcl  >prfobdbIj  <iiviiIdiaotlhMfc 
lielipvccbdi^ii)  distrpasda  at'thesexpthsdofiwi^ 
oomfbrt  r  bekfai^iig<  tol « the  ^asv^^ 
milyitie«tb  bhh  wavione/wkif^iiliei  IwAn^M 
eiiBatedii  > .  Bat^bowefBii  hedni^IitbniyHQjBlMilkl 
prcHpointy  icifiMin' Waiting  oeithcF  t]iitf((iwffilHl^ 
jmifymsa  ha!i  [Iressiicey'^^nor-liQriliHIlUbtiJf^ 
versation,   nor  her  more  briUiatttJ'beM^^  imf 
}ove  itseU^'  '^vas  sufficf ont }  Ho  moke  i  hinti  i  tsiiffifely 
foqa^tfiil  bf   thd^'unfeEilunate:  'fiitiiaiionxbf'-lw 
rblativee./  Thdt  khoaght  wbuld« iaCiWdei'  ttB 
though  he  odcasiomollj*  lenti  a^  rbMtf  (ealr  fay  Al^ 
dWdet  ls(>uiiiddy  aind '  gietve  -ai  >  sf>irit;^>  T^\j  M  licit' 
llteiy  BUyitfiggy  ho  wad"  bf  times' 'bviM^Mt^  hjTi' 
vidi^i  of  th^'bcl<m)d  (mee  wfao^ij;>Mbabiy  wM^ 
out'ahoriie,  If  tiW;  iMitbbiiffoeUyt^erfe  MUS^ 
wiih' nn%ioid'4i^ax^  tod  de^iplofes-egfes -forhfer 
coming.     The  eoitfsi'  of  feUch^tliCWghlB' miW 
Mm; •  ttt ■  limes; 'Jndlflfcrerrt  to'' vA\9i  Tni» •  pafcing 
imlncdliitcly  ^roudd   hiifij  ahdf  'hfc^'«iiA' fet^ 


4iUoaoft{i  tBu±)iJM  '^t^'OD  tUotprdsencb  4if  one 
fndKiie'pbwcrilofnobtonratibii'  Was  ndt  verj  oon»- 
<fiiMtl9iaildiiwhcfii>!hcl>k^l'.iwico  repUsd  'taitlier 
f^fmurkstda^tisqxDauhcv  of«  p^n^nrpiiedceupied 
iigMuBi<4hcfiilibje«ty  »Iifl  i  bltHccred:  tiak  dteratioa  $ 
ftMly  nfetd  lodkinlgidtnxitiiulj'at  'him  'fori  b /few 
•ChKiBd6^'>|M(kl'ibBbkilie]rlIiBip»//ad[lirt^  dawn  bj 
Uitii[(8ayjlagt^witbia>vc0y  ic ribus  I^tuitonanpe'^ 

yM) iNpChiogi  to  iii0i"<  Iici  irep&d ;  ^/bull  a  hcaJi^y 
MJ^fctrtuuo  I  basf  befallen  imytiHothdr.  il  iulisori]^ 
ftfll  myl  bdh^KriMfiibas  b^ssi^tiffeclxil  by.  ityiadd^ 
iflAced^  t»ah(Qjuidi  notiba^eiioybnidcd*  <mi  jiknn*  iti 
4M  iMc^^'^tt^Ui  1  r^*  my  w^d^  >  ibut .  ihel  I  >»ball 
Igafft  lymdw/ihis  uigUtiifor«a  uuceiiwi  4iei^;i 
BflAv/I^l.tMMgfUM^pafdwnh  my  Mb<4da05$»,  .Alis^ 
/|{Mtwi  IiAw^ifertcdhUiiiUe  ^iqcerc  ^Mi^uoht.a 
Ijm&i,^  ^U^9--rJ,iiilioUglit(youi,migUl«.ii^rbAF% 

^^i9pni»1iWrpltSQlQt4n(^  ab9C»)C€.'\  :  l         .  itiir  .. , 

F  3 
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in  saying  that  you  would  httVftiflteyed^'Mriy 
from  my  house  l)ecBU8e'yoa-=are>in>trottbleL 
Surely,  Mr.  Herl)eit,  you  oonaidef  me  your 
iriend  in  good  wislies  and  ayHqnidtyy  ft  letti,  M 
it  may  not  be  in  my  poirer'to'nndor'yottMj 
substantial  services.  I  amnoe'IickindderyiK 
as  a  friend^  and  your  sympudiy  wduU'be'blt'by 
me  as  a  consolation.  ¥oa  payiMi  «  ¥try<poar 
compliment  in  professing  yourself  my  fiwad 
only  when  everything  gcM  utell  «itk'.gro^  imd 
leaving  me  when  the  most  valdal^tt (Offices '^ 
friendship  are  to  be  rdidfired. 

**  1-iowcvcr  you  may  rtpnive  toy ^  'manneWf'* 
Faid  William,  **  you  eould  not  twtprove  » tfe 
feelinp;ft  which  prompted  j^theoi^  I  oui'^tn^ 
}>;ay,  MisH  Walton,  that  a>Wrd'of->hape>«ir>«f 
comfort  from  you,  is  lAore'yuniiM  4haiti<all 
other  words  from  mortal  li^'<  'I'cnm.liybut 
little  of  fricndshitv-^I  liwrta  fe  fkicflDda> betides 
you  and  my  two  poor  Telatimv^  -ytati  beticive 
that  if  I  had  a  thousand,  tb'tno  loneof  thlffi 
«;1iould  I  so  couiideutly  flV  wto  iiin^iMfM» 


*    ..  IM  I  .     ,         .;    i|;SJ 
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CMr/Jbr>»ooniDladon  ;  and  believe^^  if  I  eeemed 
Udtword  in  comnmnicatiDg  to  you  the  miS'*' 
fintnneiwkkh  was  so  painful  to  mjMlf,  it  waa 
Ifroin.  A  profound  sense  of  your  desert-^ yon 
iMgfaC'  not>  4o  know  aocrow-^you  ought  to  be 
lAvaysi 'bfilliaiit •  and  diderful;  the  sundiine  is 
theleiemebl;  fbr.yocu  I  was  unwilling  to  let 
vivii  the  shadow  of  my  ill^fortune   fall  on 

^••<f^'  A"pefSon  who  has  not  had  sorrow  of  his 

town^  ii^unqnalified  to  be  the  friend  of  a  person 

liable  to  sorrow;  but^  Mr.  Herbert,  I  am  not 

aBchi>a  one^.I  am  thoroughly  conversant  with 

nidseiys.'lhere  is  no  overflowing  merriment  in 

iriiyrt  heart  lo  p^yiept  its.  taking  the  tone  of  a 

friend.     May  I,  be  made  ae^ainted 

the  knisfortune  which  has  be&Uen  yoa?" 

Uu'^  My  mother's  house  is  burnt  to  the  ground, 

>«bd  '^robadbly  all  the  little  property  she  pos- 

nmMod  in  the  world.;  and»  what  is  worse,  she  is 

fWii    I  am  grateful  to  you  for  your  assurances  of 

^JiiifMh^f  they  are  inexpressibly  valuable;  yet, 


ttU)8 


'  viiliie  lol' which  and  uU  it  cutlDiined  it  j^tviublj^ 
-'1eGii'ttitui'Ui8prO)wriy  lx.>t»l)giitg:  WiywB  iti  llii» 

ikioial'  Bill  tho^  things 'ttre'  of'  ilih'  latli'im- 
I'porlniKFr  tti'mc,  for  ifiut  liuly  lb  tny  mdnt  drwH; 
'''boluwdd  tnuttuJr,  mid  thai  eiHia^  was*)!  ttet 
*:i«(oed  *»two«tihfcT  umltbsotnocwirvatwiin^"'! 
fir.xiM  i^titi  I  ^bmi'  too  hi^h'  urii  opiblon-'ef-'inj 
I'^Jdnisi?  rejvliod  .MiesT'VadtoM^'"and'mj  ftolings 
■iiiibKai'frieiut'iire  in  ' pro^oftioil  to'  my  fricnd'a 
V'feelingSi  nutinproportiOn  W  J*9»'Wn  WliiWe 
^xiTihe  CMiiwuf  lliQiiii!'"!!  ' -rj  <i'i)nt-^  ■/v..-  ,.  .■! 
'■'  Mis6'  iWalloti  aruBO'^aBi  sliv<<fliid  thj^  IohI 
"liT&Uih.'diacriTeG  Ifae  nMu i MtotbI 'times,  tttthoui 

si^akiiig;    whcu,  at   length,  stup[aiig"u|ifK«6itc 
■itoi'Wiiliiuil,  -nitb  iitdigbtiblaibrlutd  sObk^  little 
— horiOaaioi^ «hc  said— i     ..    li'-n-m  j^. .  Inui  .-hI 
»j»ilM  Mndiorbcrt,  tlicronouldtefivle  goed-dbUec 


j8k^,gur|,l^ioglahuut  tnoulabipk  if*  frcou   fHJ«e 

Fidolinuiyi.  or  auyutlMu;  Cduvciuiuiial  follj',  wc 

<L(l«eUned  w  otfsr  ur  Ui  awvpt  llio  ncLivc  sorvjcts 

«fi*  rdatnl.    In  noinc  circimiHlwucco  1  iiii^Jlt  aiKi- 

■)Jpptg,liurUiu.lU)i-rty  LiuiiHlxtuHy  liiJvC— onjwur 

lut,  nut  uu  nivowii. :  My  siluuliun  tilwulv£s 

erfroiulhe  |iroj(iUi(!utt  uf  tjuuiel^,  .artd  youre 'iu 

ti&t  UiK-TciU,  suviujc  tliHt^ou  have  twu  rdn- 

B  wliu'sru  all  tbaC  ji»i  li>vc  in  the  wuckl^ <u|d 

r  MfaoMr-sakc  yuu  uilgitt  to  dictcard  llic  liltle 

rcjiiiluied  lluit  a  JUHii  amy  indulge,  wlien  he  hits 

linturUt  vi  frJ|ends  and  uiitiuls  aruuiid  liim  whuin 

IMIinaal  ipUoee.  Eikubc  tlils  ]ireuiul>)«.  IL  would 

tblljuin  uic  tuiirclGiHlnut  u>iUup)N>ett  lliat  the 

ikjTi  whicb  liae  bofiiUon  lyuur  uiullter  luuy 

B  a  very  scriuus  {)ccuuiar)r>«vi],.tu.wy  nMlniig 

Ijiirliittb   uiftkoH   povciriy  Wusl  i(o   be 

riiI4^tjv«,JltIr.  iltrbtst,  wu  art'  fiivudM 

B<nu\i"       ,\--j.l  .1     I.      .n„\"        -iltJ:    -l 

jUlABahc  teid  tyB;>feIici|iM«Blai0f,hflE(liMltb>m 
I,  and  continued,  in  a  bfaoecliingtiinBnnoB — 
[iueii)  10^:  {Ki^-er  tu  imi»t'yiiu<  m.  thiiKvitliuut 


l^p 
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the  hm  Bftcriikfl  to  m;BeJ£,ioie^v4AAMmk 
proud  to  aid  yo»  ia  coiifklftili%,1hifArj^>mU  . 
fowl  your  own  report,  I  ^im  fW)Mrtfr&JW) 
would  maVe  me  very  tuMff  te**?IB!(%JWj« 
repair,  ao  tar  Mnwney  iffli'ldnj^llWVi^faMli 
vhieh  BO  opptetsee  jou.f  (,,,,Bd  od  Ilida  I  ,irot 

There  waa  «omethitig,po(  i»i|||^jH;lfc<igN^ 
of  money  which  had  iWHybwiVd'WlrfjiJW* 
WiUiam   looked   into  >Mw  ^IMM^^dSlfSmift 
though  lo  obserr?-,  by  ■ttKlfWilM/'Wiiliwiir 
the  offer  ha<i  ticcu  ^iuggeRtcd  l>y  an  appHreat  I 
wilhogoeBs  to  acivjil,  ill  wiyUttng;  lie  hud  t^ia42l 
but  the  quiet  ami  niodcet  friMidliiiCM  of  htf  1 
couhtenoQce  Rasiiiirod  hiiot  and,  pressing  UltJ 
beautiful  haiul  which  lay  in  hie,,  ho  s»Idr~  i,  na^V 

"  I  am  unused  tu  aScre  uf  thl»ktnd;.,thr  ii 
requests  I  have  made  to  old  fHccids  fur  the  w 
anoeoftheiriiitfrcsl,ivcrcinvarial>lyrcfuficdttft«f  I 
I^bceamc  poor,  and  I  own  ih»4  I  kui  becotanf 
mcTte  to  ask  or  to  accept  favourB.     Bui  mja 
poor  mother  iiud  t^i^Url — I  do  aol  thiuk  ^ciJI^ 
lefive  R  benefit  fur  thctu.    I  kw  no  n(^t>|| 
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MfiT  theth'  in  such  a  case — at  least,  before  I 
htt¥ti  seen  tfiem ;,  but  if,  when  I  see  them,  I  am 
ceitain  that  they  arc  in  such  a  situation  as  my 
feftrs  stiggcst,  I  will  mention  your  offer  to  them, 
aftd  if  you  will  allow  me  to  introduce  them  to 
you,  I  shall  l)e  happy  for  you  to  arrange  it  as 
ydtl  may  agree  on;  and,  certainly,  I  would 
iWlfaer  h^ve  to  be  grateftil  to  you  than  to  any 
cither  person  in  the  world." 

Mite  Walton*s  face  grew  pale  and  red,  altci^ 
ttati^ly,  as  William  was  speaking,  and  before  he 
htiA  concluded,  she  disengaged  her  hand,  and 
Walked  away.  She  walked  with  an  averted  face 
for  a  minnte  or  two,  and  when  she  turned  to 
speak,  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes* 

*  I  am  sorry — very  sorry,"  she  said,  "  to 
decline  the  kind  offer  you  have  made  me ; 
btit^hfut,  Mr.  Herbert,  I  cannot  be  intro- 
duced to  your  mother  and  sister.** 

**  I  do  not  ask  you  to  permit  them  to  call  on  you 
iii  your  own  home ;  I  do  not  expect  you  to  make 
them  your  avowed  friends,"   William  replied. 


tl^  liloy  would  tlM't^KpMC^4»i«HifeiaHmd 
«AM"thc9'  afeJ'iilBJii^'faiil—aii'ywi  ilhifiiMiM 


tit()ii|rlr{  do  not  [wcU'iidlliut  tticiflsknU'  HDdi 
a«iaifi'moiitti  ptjiiul  thOM'  wIiieIi  IkItp  lutobfchirf 
nwiiinibiB-roKm,  I  vn  coulidem  ithsl  fba  uutiU 
ftDditotiiin^  ibilLcffl  uUdb  iiUy  iuitili»'cillitD 

adailrctl  IT' lomd.'' >.nl    l    imi;    ii>i(Jr.)iilri  It- 

IM  I  wiabi'Mfj  UcrixiTti,''ir*ftlMril'&Iii»  fWaltpmi 
in<o(>nfiiBtmU--i^I/»isli  Ji'uuyj])ifeirinl<on<jitiiiilff< 
tbiiUDqof  Bujiiiiiorc  lUiaia  niuiH»t'diei:ifujtlii>i'jitr 
can  Msucalyi  bplic\-c  (jbiit>  jvualBuui&lityiib  iliut' 
jUttNanodj  i  I'niy  )tddrai)).mfc  asujoumiuunbtaiian 
crcilture,  inifauul  dKapluiieuI'isnd  .wilJWHt  da/ 
t'otntioaj  Jiljaafisurod  lAwi  uij'..(K^eti.lt«ij);fur| 
mutlicr  and  slsler  Is  as  ffaittJIB^Mi-}ima*ahm>ti{ 
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eui  feelitdwards  pnotinir  ;  it,  w<Hild  not  be  Uss^ 

ofBiflif  thkjr'^ineie  of  4ii«  bmthkst  vmk  pod  enr 

tinlgr^iuiedwyrtedi)  ifotl  caaigilbeit^  fiKHAijow 

jt^wwfjtMWtticBi  of  ibeiD^/lIuktrytmiave  nfymlji 

iritichlluu  jMver.ior  iia  {Udfltant  ibcM  ilivided.  bj 

ifioi^  bj dapnotf,  by  illHtempcr^'  cmt  any  ooet  efril. 

.pj—iofiiitor  fnMtfjfortuiie^.. and:  that  19.  an>i:uiii0a 

iHnllLiai[^cfl'yci!yigrQBt  wtdesiaiei^h  utdivv" 

diul,  sndfwbicbiiBy.ewnaUimtiDn  pecwliarlyifi^ 

itofto  tevdrenooiialthdiigb  I  BMiy novw  ^n)9y<it;. 

^    Bnti  when  to*  thd  Tiftues  which  .hi^ve  bams  4i»fM%, 

.'   ^hUL»it6ad^fadEnttifltadict>D8GtciiceiH'(^^ 

tiidityonlhAiK  ^dfisccibed^  ue  added ith^^raloeit 

of  education  and  refinement,  beliovo  nisyiLala 

^   pnpkM  -ioKhlnkipf  theiD'  unih  t\M  doepest  ad- 

mlrfltienvaiidiafiectite.'    Itiisiwith  themciBt  um 

.    flignbAif >the'dc#|K«it'iegret^ that  L ami  compoUsd 

4.   tto'dedimiUwi Jibnour  df  dicir  adquaintaoce.'*  •  •  > 

nMifi^ifllKiyflfaen,  bid<yoQ:fibcweIlifor:a>tiney 

.    Mis  W«ltoir,''iWiIllflm'V€piMd;i'^I'faavo{^ 

|)Wyti  a(ri6riB  IT  Biabe^  A»d>  tnutt  eonritbenoo  Drpi: 


"Maj  I  hope  thsl  Jflf,  |^jfc«jj«dfl.^ 
pl.a»«.  whigb  1  have  vmtlftff,^fiiai^^„ 
issiaancc.  if  you  6»d  •W«HmUIIR**5[li»,  „ 

orateful  tbau  I  could  be  fbr  amr  gnttfiMliM 
which  I  aldpfi  W«?  .lq,l^i(^„,jgll{,g)|r^yo^ 
will  commands  the  PM^?>ffU9f  IJ^^.flSJiM 
of  my  reason;  I  beiieye^^JH^^^pgir^i^j, 
cotred  an  oUigatioa  o^  a^^q^^|^^j<f|^i^j^ 
wo«W  she  unlcas  i.l«;,,wei|6^^%  ^ffilT^ 
Encase  myplaiime8?;„^J,58rt«y,-j^^^j^ 

would  notjDcur.aQjj>l^S9^miffflil$4 
be  sorry  if  she  did,  lude^s  atic  bad  at  least  jl 
power  of  expressing  licr  gratitude.'' 

*'  I  am  deeply  paiucd  at  your  wonU,"  replied 
Miss  Walton,  gniitly  agitatedT— "  I  aia  acting, 
rightly,  thuugii  I  dart;  not  proyc  iL,  Bui, ,  ^Ir. 
Herbert,  this  t:ijii\xreulion  lioa  ycry  deeply  im- 
prcEsed  me  wiili  ilie  impropriety  of  my  cooditcL 
We  cannot  be  friends— there  is  a  gulf  between  ■ 
U8  wbidi  can  never  be  jMtsscd.  Let  ihi^  parting 
be  final     I  do  not  ask  you  to  forget  at  oucca 
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well-wisher,  a  friend  with  whom  you  have  spent 
so  many  hours — it  is  not  in  your  nature  to  forget 
so  easily.  Remember  me  as  one  who  really 
wished  you  well ;  and  I — I  will  remember 
you,  as ^ 

Miss  Walton  turned  suddenly  pale,  looked 
round,  like  one  bereft  of  sense,  and  sat  down  on 
the  sofa,  hidhig  her  face. 

'^Miss  Walton — Miss  Walton,  forgive  me!* 
cried  William,  in  alarm,  and  throwing  himself 
at  her  feet ;  "  I  did  not  mean  to  offend  you — I 
am  very  grateful  for  your  kindness——" 

^^  I  am  not  offended,**  she  replied ;  "  I  am 
overpowered  by  my  own  thoughts.  I  must 
iccjuest  you  to  leave  mc.  Nay,  no  apol<^<*s — 
this  weakness  will  pass  over  in  a  few  sccohds." 

*'!May  T,  then,  be  allowed  to  communicate  to 
you,  on  my  return,  the  result  of  my  journey  ?" 

"  1  do  not  see  the  benefit  of  it ;  but  leave  me, 
I  pray.  If  you  wish  it,  I  shall  be  glad  to  heat 
that  the  distress  is  not  so  great  as  you  believe  it 
tobc.** 


9 


wttrmtli;   iliongli  mth'  gk-it'  bffVft^; 'riS' Mfes 

Wiilton  hiutity  Itft  th«i-n»ni,iifatl  lic'*tilt  Hoine' 

toprqiiwefor  iiin  jonftt^:    """   "■    "'"'■   "     ' 

'  At  aiMrther  lime,  lhe'Mi*tteil'6f  SbstflffUlfi* 

his  dcparttTTc  drew  n9ghi'*thfe'*bttfiiJ«*htf'»h!a( 
htf'  waB'gfliHf;'etttirHy-'fiBeA  Mi'iHriiil,  iUhdtlltf 

'"Oil  'Itis'iUT^Al  M'  }ttitMitt»-,''h£'1&bA(l'fll)n^' 
ciuSle  tw  bhd  asiiijf  ttttrtWif'S  IctW  hitil '^cd'tliiii'Si' 

thfwholc  of  the  protic*iy  Wvrtl  ■siiilKitlrt'MilJ'W 

lithi; '  Th'i^  ^ifaitiity  1i*i  t^roWbly  btft*  6aMki' 

Mri.'!Ioh^ii,  tt'htl  wAb  ale itt*t  i>^rtW(  tijj'lili'lhy 
night  ivhffii  (lie  firt;  broke  i6Tit;  Thi*  tiH  ttotilMn' 
sat  trjiiiglVoiiliiliimlrtg  till  nlgljtj^(*l' iUt  ttigh^ 
leK^i^'but'-nTflAdy'teidi  ^I'^cRWW-  life,''*!!*  , 


to  be  done  in  these  c^Jw^itqus.fL'iromaatpnqes^. 

i^^4,  tp,  pbsp?7ffi ,  tl^^  iPwW  JJ  W«  Wt  i^nesent, ;;,  buti 
^\^  ^^sj^bji^  ftfpa^ffiien)|»^lew»jl9noajeftUpnr 
ing  the  8ubjeet„tlpAt,,l>fr9»  Il^rbei:)^  JtwJ  WtJww 

WWWRii.ift^Jf'ftobiW^Hwnp^  inquiry,, 

B9^Jiif,s^tqr\y^;^'i^Ji,)>i?f>  ftfl4,wb|Bp>,fr^p;i,ha,r, 
qW?W«^SW«^WiSfo]l^ej;»jv^fp,cpmp^  rcl^, 


lis 


compared  with  the  lorn  cf  OH  of  her  flwlilil^ 
that  was  the  point  oo  lAUt  Am  «■■  iWMt  wA- 
nerable,  and  there  she  «■■  « tiiaiii  waA  fmtdU 
as  the  weakest  wonua.  Th«e  woe  as  ■■§ 
coDversations  on  peciiiy«y  aftini  cmmitK^ 
tions  regarding  their  daily  bmul  had  sudden^ 
become  impertiocat :  the  mother  could  not  ■ 
enjoy  the  prewnce  uf  her  aun ;  thr  child  ll 
was  safe  had  bebomt^  inittiittly  leas  dear  titan  d 
one  in  danger.  Ahnuttt  thnuit  out  of  tbr  d 
William  left  his  brokrn-heiulud  mother  in  her 
new  and  wretched  hnme,  and  in  il  very  few 
minutes  after  be  had  cuu-red  it,  drpaned  for 
London,  aa  anxious  nnd  bewildered  rrKpeciiug 
his  sister,  whom  be  Man  to  endeavour  to  find.  , 
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ill  iiiiitii£idvutawdff«ul 

:  l>n)liiMtoaitthwfcpaiBI 
!'>^(lll-lliq  It  lil^  flHHJM 

'    lot  .IjiBubistai'SBHwi^ 

■I  -:iMi»ioa'*,iwhaiw»ia 
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CHAPTER  I. 


In  this  iron  age  of  the  world,  when  imagination 
is  cast  down  from  her  beantiful  throne,  to  make 
way  for  the  stem  rule  of  reality — when  the  oma* 
mental  of  life  is  compelled  to  give  way  to  the  use- 
ful— when  Raphael  is  considered  scarcely  worthy 
of  comparison  with  a  pin-maker — when  "Jack 
the  Giant-killer"  is  laid  aside  for  "  a  Treatise  on 
Political  Economy,"  and  "  Cotiages  on  Cliffs'^ 
are  superseded  by  Penny  Cyclopaedias,  to  teach 
labouring  men  that,  "  Bulimus  is  a  very  exten- 
sive genus  of  terrestrial  pulmoniferous  molluscs, 
which  Lamarck  arranges  under  his  Colimaces, 
a  family  of  phytophagous,  or  plant-eating  tra- 

VOL,  m.  a 
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chclipods,"  all  of  whidi  luemn  a  i—t7j  I  wUi 

(loubtlees  be  asked,  what  iitdieipCKtt and  «&4 

tu  be  produced  b;  the  pmHn^-hiMory.  It       .  ' 

1  should  be  glad  t9!tfeiidciI/lpaiiU..gN»  .1 

satisfactory  reply,  by  MQ«lg>)lhMili^.im^>pi» 
pose  ia  to  picturea  JeWiof  &»ifi)ln»a|r«in(  IB 
display  some  portiona  ^illWMW]  nBtmcih  lAlA 
is  so  infinite  iu  variety^  «)d,iM»,npN(mn)M  fafc  - 
tercst.  This  I  cuntfivc  lo  be-  the  «id  of  all 
writings  of  an  iiiia;j;i native  or  liistoricaJ  chomc- 
ter.  A  moral  tmk.c!  tu  any  liiUyrv  J  rouaii*r 
a  superfluity;  aincc,  if  a  tnoni]  or  a  meaning  be 
not  tleduced.flvim  aiiy  true  portiaiturp  ufwx-tetj, 
the  &ult  is  in  tlir  render,  not.  in  the  autliot. 
Yet  as  the '  world  secma  more  ready  to  take 
dednctioD3  thaik  to  make  Ibcnir  lo  receive  con* 
cluNons  rathtt  thnn  to  consider  the  prvmifet 
whence  they  &r'K<;  1  must  full  iato  the  mode, 
and  have  my  moral  ns  well  as  the  rest. 

The  principio,  ihcn,  which  I  mean  to  illoj* 
trate,  is  the  most  ronimon,  and  most  univenal 
of  all  principles^  ilmt  which  i«  contained  in  the 
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Htcs  and  histories  of  all  men,  which  is  deducible 
from  every  action  of  all  men,  and  necessarily 
follows  from  every  plain  history  of  social  life — 
Selfishness.  Not  selfishness  in  its  worst  form, 
that  which  shuts  up  the  heart  and  mind  against 
all  human  weakness  and  tenderness;  but  that 
which  makes  us  indifferent  to  everything  be- 
sides what  creates  tender  emotions  in  our  own 
hearts — the  profound  respect  which  is  paid  to 
the  affections,  the  utter  indifference  displayed 
totWtfds  prfneiplesl  i 

I  meAn^not  thtltmen  have  hearts  arid  have 
not  •  minds  '^'  tMt  they  have-  •  fifetteion^  and 
not'^inciple^^dr  that  they  cbrry  out  farther 
tbi"  "embtiohft  of  the  heart  than  the '  dictates 
of  the  conscience  • ; ' '  but'  I  aidsert,  that '  they 
syntpathize  hiofefwith  the  hiitnb)e6t  qualities 
addressed  to  the 'hdaft^  while  they  are  utterly 
indifferent  to  thdnobTest  addresses  to  itseon- 
victiAn.  To  say  that' the  human  heart  is  the 
most  beautiful  study  in  the  universe,  would  be 
a  ibere  traism,  because  it  is,  and  must  be,  the 

g2 
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TdC  ■fitillEiHk. 


fcrglleni:  'itiifly'tlf  WlllA  tnUl  ■16"B%»|Mb:  M 
pttSvd'Aat'UyiWtatilig'Hie'DWiy,  WIlAi'^ 
ciWnot '  i^rfi^W*te¥itl,  "wi*  'dnlyOwi  p\Jrt*t  'Una 

i11e1/i'iHVW«knft«feiift'llrtllllfcli  llrttMjlM 
J«ai41l]ihS«i'lx«<<!«illi<(«-«o'lhc  *<telle«l!Sl 

Md'nctkUtttliblly'boinsit.'    Y*<'««lli>  «' allmil 

'tti'tttrf  Hnd'  oF  vfftup;  tliying'llijl  ^^^»th'  oar- 
6»il^y  'M'ikt  rfc^rtth^riU  pthtJli*,'  or  Wiirt  Whidi 

"  iii'lhl*«H(»*t."(kc'S(llhbW*f'ltl»Jl!SBd  int- 
tol'lili*  gc^Hthny  Cllll'"  Itl'li'^lllifcuf 'kn  li*n- 

(HfUtnlBln  er'«"»ljiiMW'«ii'  liw^'ciail,  t»»ll*T 

it^lAi  iW(iers(riT1(rtlie^ae\i|itiyh  irid  fli^macrffice 
"of  «  Ui<n  tit  'bit  AiStfiai  h&llin^'  of  his'  Mli- 


(pou-^lfH,  peperosii^,  .is  pfflpdeiffvil ,  jp,  the  |jp,art 

4fK^  .b)ri|admirati?n,,^f„b^r9is(i?^  ,fto4,.ftpcflp- 
•    fiaflUW€P9.MiXf|,fWffU,^^^pte..lW 

wben  hatred .rf|thQ.pppi:Q8spr  auil  tbfc.fpcjlipg^of 


«  CommoD  cause  were  ihfr  HflifMb  vlwil  *•■> 

as  little  (listQiercBted  m  tho»  «l^«  •gmthmm" 

who  chooses  to  have  Mt  hnnifcH— »^t  '  Tkt 
tijlaataty  torture  and dfl«diaC  mikma,  AfvhM 
he  beliGTed  truth,  never  WHfaMt'B'tlMWiBHl 
part'Oftbc  devotetlnev  vlHdb«IM|lwoaM4bi 
p%  in  rescuing  from  ft'aoMft  AkaiBr  ■  cUI 
or  friend.  What  politiAb'Ww  IMi  plitofci* 
in  one  who  differed  fioK'  faJM  i*  opiMl^  dU- 
though  he  lived  and  died  (MB  fiw  hii  friadfM 
What  generous  man  0«e»  nahiid  Iwidf  li 
gain  the  friendship  of  MwAcv  «f  iAh»  h» 
know  nothing  bat  that  he  kkl  ipfiBLrl  hma0 
for  a  friend?  What  hoMM  MM  awr  Mi|g|» 
out  for  his  love  the  num  of  nhm  h»  taww^ 
that  he  was  hooeit  ?  No;  mcuaic  indiviilusll; 
capable  of  the  most  magnificent  virtue ;  but 
virtue  will  never  dntw  hearts  t<^eiher.  A 
smile,  the  tone  of  the  voice,  ihe  expression  of 
the  countenance,  will  gain  more  love,  uiul  nilli 
love  all  sorts  of  bencvulcuce,  than  all  the  vir- 
tues of  which  human  uature  in  capable. 
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To  state  it  shortly,  I  may  say  that  if  in  this 

narrative  I  meaa  to  shew  any  principle,  it  is 

merely  that  which  arises  from  every  description 

of  .roan.      The    persons   described    invariably 

fittlftd  to  procure  tho  assistance  of  their  fellow 

creatures  by  means  of  tlieir  good  qualities — 

they  succeeded  only  in  ubtiuniug  it  when  they 

happened  to  awaken  love. 
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f  ii  ilhliii'  »ill  Mi«»!;'.ir»  Ml  /ir,(lMi'»  tii''  rr  •• 
M'.  h'A/  .1/;  .Miiv/lni^  .H>M|<|r.  ton  l>il»  '/ri'  ' 
l.»ii  Mill        'jjililhMi      ti;i|t      mjimI      ».     l»»^":' 

..t|/    h.ils  'iiiii    huin-ihu  ir«>ni.«l   .^iU    .t)>in«" 
'■.li   lA        iioMi   I0..1I  »  '    iih  "J   |if>^  )i.|  t».  Irmilit" 

Mm!|i||       .||/      H.ilt     l»»|I.Hlll)M?       nl-      .nil!!      »'•" 

At   the  very  moment  when  William  Herbert 

u\    It  ill   l.»  Hiiionif;    fMij.  .l.nli.-'   \<m   fw.tl   1 -.H  •• 

was  at  the  door  of  Brentham  HaJl,  Mr-  Thomas 

:»  J        ml    /(I   1»  1  ,<  M  l-i'h  n  »  til  h»: if    » ■Mint    ■  1  ♦•i'"" 

Wilson  was  one  of  a  party  in  the  diniug-rooiD. 

•    tt.  iMj'  .  )(«(  .j;  •;!,.  .Tirv    »y.  .11.  .1.'  |{ /V.-iTP'j'i'"     ■ 

very   busily  cnfface(J   in   that  delightful  vork 

'M.f'nTi!!    ""TT'.   i[M\\     '111      I"!     LM»nil:«'T««|f-  »'■ 

which  fravc  the  room,  il^  name.     ThQ,absQnce 

'^■MM.u 'i;v   ijMiilirT/    lutT  ;  J-dTItiII     iTr  •  • 

of  Miss  Herbert   did  not  prevent  his  pavuur 

.1..  i(//  h'  cijiii''  irMMii  /-f)*  iioni-.Mri»rrij#  »»it^ 

attention,  to,  the  ydt  of  Lord  Collinirton  and  ihe, 

.il«    1,  Mhil  I    ''iir 'trOi  Mti'il  i,T»  »^'» » »rr»»..i  'I 

cleffance  of  Mrs.  Barton,:    he  .  knew  perfijctly 

,r  I  III    ti'     loihoiii  «'ir  -jOjiiii    :i"iii|//  ,  »f«'i««      * 

well  that  the  covcruess  was  allowed, to  Join  the 
dinner  l)arly,  only  when  nothinir  besides  could 

.  .ilMi^^Ml    !)»M'T(;»f     >^».n    !'»'-'  ^<'ii    r»l|M.  »  —■>*'' 

be  found   for  her  to  do,  which  did  not  often 
happen.     lie   looked.  ,forwanl   to.  «ce.Jicr  with 
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the  children  on  the  lawn,  or  to  meet  her  at  the 
piano  when  they  adjourned  to  the  drawing- 
room  ;  but,  contrary  to  custom,  the  children  on 
this  day  did  not  appear,  and  when  Mr.  Wilson 
expressed  a  hope  that  nothing  amiss  had 
occurred,  Mrs.  Barton  informed  him  that  Miss 
Herbert  had  beei)|C(>}Dp^U|epl^  attend  her  sick 
mother,  and  that  therefore  the  children  were 
confined  at  present  to  the  school-room.  At  the 
same  time,  she  mentioned  that  Miss  Uerbert^s 
brotner  iiad  just  cailed,  and  announced  that  his 
mother  s  house  had  been  destroyed  by  fire.  On 
hearmgthis,  Wilson  arose  with  great  precipitation 
and  apologising  for  his  rudcnt^ss  rushed  out  to 
see  Mr.  Herbert ;  out  William  was  gone. 

The  Information  very  much  surpnsed  Wilson. 

-^.U  hy>;  •i..iMiiUl..'J  iiJ'uL  U'  \UL  .ili^H  .I'.inr.i!!. 
He  had  received  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Herbert,  the 

day  bcTore,  which  made  no  mention  oi  her  ili- 

ness,  or  6f  the  fire ;  yet  the  information  of  her 

illness  could  not  well  have  reached  Brcntham 

Without  being  conveyed  by  the  same  post  as 

had  brought  his  letter.    He  was  struck  by  the 

g3 
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1 


fact  also,  that  Mra.  HeitMlft  il 
wera  related  by  di&reat  9im^"tllA-W^  • 
Borely  puzzled  to  accoimi  Air  ft;  A«1i»*MU|i« 
remark  on  (be  sotyect'  Wri<»W<  WjlHlfc  W"» 
toeet  Lord  CcmiiigitoV'W^lHtlN'MlMif%b 
peculiar  expr^Mon  ofUi  Wl»Wjf>l.'WiiW<«ll 
countenaDCej  a^  lie  ivniciiibfrrd  bi«i  otiii  UB- 
easiuesB  at  liis  e\Ua  polilCDcst:  and  altcalians 
to  Miss  Hcrl»en.  WLat  Wilson  m>tioi.'d  could 
not  be  rigblly  cutlctl  a  blunb,  or  coafusioo,  » 
those  signs  of  iixHlcsty  Were  by  no  means  stair 
able  to  his  lur(l^hi|>'s  liAhits;  but  there  w»  a 
quiet  simper,  an  uiii»tciukt.l  look  uf  cousciou» 
know1c<^i  whicli,  as  be  made  no  r^mm-k  ami 
asked  no  queRtioajlmptanfiHtltt.WIIwn'ibomto 
afee^g'of  uucusiucss  v^lilcb'  hc'cMikl  nnr'ci- 
plaiii^'tulcouiit  for,  atidWhklr'ht^'fi^'ftaHj 
possible  io  thrust  ORtdC.  ■"  '  ■  '  ■"  '■  ■  '"•' 
Dinnn  was  nn  sooner  orrr,  tTittn  hb  lordship 
made  pWptimtions  lor  dcjtartnn',  which  Wilson 
was  again  sur]>riu('d  itt.  Ha  Lord  (\iiliiigtuii  wiu 
not  less  celebrated  for  his  taste  id  wine  lluin  fer 
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that  Other  taste  which  people  call  gallantry. 
Wilson  found  that  Lord  Collington  was  not  an 
invited  guest^  but  had  been  compelled  by  cer- 
tain private  business  to  make  a  call,  and  had 
been  detained  to  dinner.  His  lordship  was  not 
usually  in  haste  to  leave  a  party  of  the  kind^ 
and  the  impossibility  of  keeping  him  now,  gave 
additional  force  to  the  suspicions  in  Wilson  s 
mind.  Ue  had  no  time  to  arrange  his  thoughts, 
to  analyze  his  suspicions,  and  to  compare  them 
with  the  circumstances  which  had  occasioned 
them.  He  recollected  that  he  could  not  commence 
his  journey  towards  Bumsidc  that  evening, 
and  scarcely  knowing  what  he  feared,  or  what  he 
expected*  aa  irresistible  impulse  led  liim  to 
fgUow  Lord  Collington ;  and  wiien  he  thought 
of  Miss  Herbert,  his  mind  took  that  direction 
rather  than  towards  Bumsidci  whither  Mrs^ 
Barton  had  told  him  she  was  gone.  No  sooner 
had  his  lordship  departed  in  his  light  and  elegant 
cab^  than  Wilson  ordered  his  horse,  and  followed 
him,  which  he  could  do  unobservediy^  as  it  was 
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a  very  dark  night,  and  the  lamps  of  ^  ctfriige 
were  an  excellent  guide  for  ium^i  while  they 

conceatedjiiii^'  '  •  *  •    '•  •'     - '  ' 

It  was  a  strai^ge  kinddf  adrentture  ibra  nna 
to  engage .  iny  being  .not  ogl^f^  -sbneviiat  dis- 
agreeable ■  in  i4«il^  but:  not.unaltendedbf  hun- 
ger; but  (when  •  Wibon  ctaie^iithiDiiheanDgof 
the  carriage^  tfae  uuufual  awiftnesa  ofiiitfc  MiiM 
oonvinoed  Jum-.thatiilheroiiwas>  «Nne(luag  nn- 
ooaimoa  to  be  transacted  ihiai  oveuing^  aad 
determined  bieat  more  strongly  than  evcff  lo  see 
it  out^ 

Neither  his  lordship  nor  the  pursuer  alack- 
ened  his  pace  as  they  entered  the  towns  tribu- 
tary to  the  .metropolis.  The .  oaariage .  pikshcd 
on  for  (he  M  heart  of  I  the  cLtyytfaarbugh  Uingtooy 
and  .the  .lM^rse':f(dV>wed  xloee.ibehiiid;  nor  did 
they  :stop  itilL  they  had  loft  the  bridgos^  aad  tlie 
glare  of  the  bustfing  stioetSi  &t.  'behind  Jthcm. 
Lord  Collingtonts  canriage.at  •length -stopped  in 
a  retired  part  of  Kennington,  at  s  small  but 
handsome  house,  surrounded  by  a  tolerably  ct- 
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pacious  garden ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  entered 
the  hoosoy  the  ooachtnan  drove  anvay. 

Wilson  had  noticed  that  his  lordehifr  entered 
BOt '  like 'a«viritory  but  lik^^m  expected  master  ; 
and  a  ecArtainlook  "^ivc^  to  him-  by  the  man  tliat 
opeiied'the'door^  made  him  ^bn^tulate  him- 
0elf'<^n '4he' 'Spirit " of  advet Aiirc  *  \fhieh  had 
broikgiM^  hiuli  on  hi^  lordship^  •  track.  Bu t^ '  how- 
eTer  imeil^stiiig  mi^tbothe  transuctitas  l^ing 
cavried^on  <withiDlhe  house,  *it  is  to  be  supposed 
that  Wilson^ '  share  in  them  wooM  not  be  very 
satisfactory  to  him,  so  long  as  he  was  on  the 
outaidc  of>  itJ  'But  how  was  ba  to  get  in  ?  Wiiat 
excuse  c5ould  he  make  •  to  obtain  bu  interview 
with  li^rd  .Cottingtod  ?  If  he '  gained  Un  inter- 
view^wftdt  ^nldtbe  say  ?  <  It  nlust  bciiilo^ed 
thflit  these  ^*«fricBtion9 '  wen? '-  ^dt'ty  tre^soihable, 
BiiiktdtiK  ground^  6}t  dti>bttack  pn*Ltird<>6lUag'> 
toD  irfisi  mbelvhat  of  'the  woalkestv  But  ^  as  *  -he 
was>d)e|bfUiB^ti^  ^ubjcct'in  his  mind;*^o]^«d' 
the  gJHto  i  which  lod  'toi  <  they  i  fibu  t '  <loar  \  >  *  Imd, 
atrikingHiffiamoug  the^  trees,-  narrowly'  examined 
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the  door  and  windows  &■■  M^^idtaMMMMMi 

which  could  hrip  him  in  oaiMi|  JkAfAMian.. 

But  the  door  was  faatfwfcj  mA  «fti#it  'mkUi- 

ever  appeared  at  any  of  tfcaAwlMiMd**M>M^ 

however,  he  (uroed  anri^ilMibiiAlDftili^'AA 

discovered  »  side  wiradm 

which  a  light  alreamed  d 

through  »  vei^  thick-  kii 

fastened  on  the  outaid^ 

Bible  beyond  the  [ffeiiiiw%  kahg  MrindM  I 


the  road  by  foiiage,  anA-WmHi  nllhilB 
premises  by  a  very  i 
climbed  into  the  tree  i 
and  looked  intot^  r 
see  more  than  ito' genenll'^^pHiManbr^  it  ■» 
of  modeiBtc  use,  [SMtanig^  Mf  teiMS^ 
fumisbedi  he'  cuiiUl  olxjrrve  the  rich  satin 
paper  of  the  walU,  ttnd  the  gorgeous  giUUi^of 
picture-frames, «  dinner  laid  out  on  a  service  of 
massive  silveri  and,  what  inlerfsicd  him  mun, 
the  outline  uf  a  liriiHlc  ]j)^uru.  bonneted  and 
cloaked :  but  the  tact:  uf  the  female,  the  i 
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important  thing  of  all,  he  failed  to  discover ; 
and  he  sprang  from  the  tree,  and  cast  a  hurried 
glance  around  the  premises,  as  far  as  the  light 
extended,  endeavouring  to  discover  something 
that  would  enal)le  him  to  look  into  the  room. 
Being  at  length  so  fortunate  as  to  discover  the 
tool-house,  he  procured  a  ladder  just  long 
enough  for  his  purpose,  and  immediately  set  it 
near  the  window,  and  mounted. 

All  this  had  taken  i)lacc  iu  a  very  few  se- 
conds ;  and  Wilson  gained  a  view  of  the  whole 
room  just  at  the  moment  when  liord  Colli  ngton 
entered,  and  the  lady  arose  and  discovered  the 
features  that  Wilson  could  never  mistake.  The 
female  was  Miss  Herbert.  She  was  evidently 
amazed  to  see  his  lordship;  but  that  distin- 
guished personage  did  not  manilcst  an  equal 
surprise ;  for,  making  a  bow  of  the  most  profound 
fespect,  he  walked  up  to  her,  and  addressed  her 
with  the  utmost  politeness  and  composure. 

"  Miss  Herbert,  I  trust  you  will  ])anlon  this 
little  ruse^  suggested   by  the  extremity  of  my 
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putioi.    I  (Mild  iM  hi„wt  ilkiB  WHte  > 

it  Mt"**™*'' ««'  ott'nii'  it'B«t6««r'  >»  '"^  ■ 

"Loni    CoUiDgtonP  mtf^Kf^'ftlC 

I  dctamed«)h'biy'jdU«yV''''Mil£Vflh«T' 

— ijrliat  Jo'yftn  tntnn  ?"         ' 

*Oh;  the  little  iiivciition,"^oti''l:liyw.'*l>(iiii'' 
ji*'  MiUli*  t*SiiB  iSct.'Wd'  *'4lit!iife"tb''i<it' 

Jill;  "i-iJ-" ■■' .' ■ ' ■  •• 

'■'■  Da  Jidlliiitt.li  to'iiliy;"-iiiH!rrH|llMTtek)!" 

■•'tHMiiijitiaUiwikiiaiK?'"  '""■  ■''"'"■'  """ 

"O'  jfevit  'Wis  tw  Hhty'Biiiia'?  eattj- 

tliiHli  6^«l'  WhLdWlv  ;fiitf'trohi"tlii«^tf  Hit' 

agreoaljic  Momau,  IVIli 'BAiWil'.'''  '"  ""''  » 

'"Tljiliit'  Goal^lia).l^'(4Wf'lliJ"ta»ljy  i. 
wafr  'SMiliid  Fanlij;'  <i«litlg 'd(*0  illil^cijiilj' 
for  very  joj;  till 'sidiliwly  i<!«ollrtllilj:'»St' 
present  circumstances,  slie  anjst>;'kiyril^-ii''  Am 
I  to  itndcnitand  tliat  I  Mil '  in' Jfoiir  lottfc^ip's 

hotlae?"' '       "     '    '  ' "    ' 

"Comiiily,  my  deaf  Mills' HSfl«i<."'WilI' 
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you  aliovr  m^.tQ  ripg  for  your  maid  to  shew 
yp^^^.flp-efs^g-rqQm.  where  you  can  leave  your 
shawl  and  hat/!,  iXpi;iiviU  fm^  this  room..yery 

woth,  I  a^ur9  ¥^^\\  . 

^/fYq^/arc  Yt^t.gPQ^i  niy  loird;  bujtl  would 
fir^t,]i?(B^,yvha^4rou  h^yc  ,to  pay  .to  Bjie/' 

"  You  will  pardon  me,  Miss  Il9rbert,  if  the 
pejfuUp  pir(;umgtanccs  qf  our.  {)09ition  have  .com- 
pelled pie,  jij9,  jiji^yje  i^^qpursje  to  a  plan  which  seems 
to  savour  of  violence ;  for,  believe  me,  I  have  the 
moet.,p^of9i^jif|..^|cspect  for  ev<?ry  member  of 
your  family,  and  would  tXQt  have,  h^  recourse 
tq  j^bis  fzpedi^qty.but  t^t  that  very  disagree- 
abl^i.vepQia^  i>Ir^,^sy:taii, /vya^.  coustautly  cpn- 
triving  that  we  shouIcJlTiiyift  mf^t". ,  , 

« I  jS^Wf .  W  }P^x  tfvit  =  I.  fio  not  jconjprehcnd 
ypfttv.^lfftt  9WjyoH.,i^ish  tp^.sfy.tp  me  that 
req>^q4,  ^h^l,his  mq4p  a^^  sxcixpn  ?" 

"  ^^  .my  Jordrr-pyocqed,". 

"You  are  not  now  to  learn,  Miss  Herbert, 
tlie  /qfiect  Vflw^)  your*  excellences,  your  accom- 
plishments  " 


c'        .     "•      ll  J'  i     i-  "       •  I 


»    ■•     I       I 
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*^  To  the  fact,  my  lord,  without  flatty.*' 

^<  What  I  say.  Miss  Herbert,  is  but  nalter  e( 
£EU!t.  You  cannot  be  insensible  to  the  eftct 
which  your  appearance  and  accompliahinciite 
must  have  on  a  heart  hitherto  so  unoccupied  is 
mine ;  but  even  those  might  have  £uled  to  pro- 
duce so  {)owerfuI  an  effect,  if  they  had  not  been 
aided  by  what  only  my  extreme  respect  enibki 
me  to  mention^H^your  misfortunes.  I  wuh  to 
impress  upcm  your  mind,  that  it  would  be  the 
glory  of  my  life  to  repair  the  wrongs  that 
fortune  hiis  done  you,  and  to  spend  my  days  in 
proving  the  strength  and  delicacy  of  my  a*^ 
tion,  by  endeavours  to  make  you  happy." 

"  I  am  grateful  to  you  for  your  good  oinnion,' 
replied  Fanny,  modestly ;  *^  but  I  have  giten 
you  an  answer  on  tliis  subject." 

**  Yes,  Miss  Herbert,  I  was  so  unfortunate  tf 
to  be  denied  before  ;  but  pardon  me  if  I  doubted 
the  possibility  of  even  you  giving  a  fair  opinion 
while  under  the  care  of  such  a  woman  as  Mis- 
Barton.     The  slow  tyranny  of  such  a  woman 
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RB  that,  depresses  the  spirits,  aiid  makes  one  in- 
sensible even  to  one  s  advantages.'' 

**  I  don't  exactly  sec  your  drift,  my  lord," 
laid  Fanny ;  **  if  you  wished  me  well,  as  I  really 
fancied  you  did,  any  offer  you  might  make  to 
my  advantage,  might  have  been  addressed  to 
me  at  once,  or  to  my  mother,  without  suhject- 
iDg  me  to  the  pain  of  believing  my  mother  to 
be  ill,  and  without  my  being  taken  from  home 
on  a  false  excuse,  to  the  great  injury  of  my 
reputation,  and  the  pain  of  my  friends." 

**  You  look  on  the  affair  somewhat  severely," 
aaid  Lord  CoUington.  ^'  Surely,  in  a  case  like 
this,  you  would  not  have  me  refer  to  your  mo- 
thetf  or  to  yourself  in  the  presence  of  another  ? 
-^my  delicacy  would  not  {)ermit  that  It  was 
impossible  for  me  to  be  satisfied  with  less  than 
a  direct  reply  from  your  own  lips,  my  dear  Miss 
Herbert,  and  pardon  mc  if  I  say  that  I  did  not 
expect  that  your  reputation  would  suffer ;  be- 
cause I  did  not  suppose  that  you  would  really 
insist  on  returning.  Your  own  good  sense  will 
see  the  advantages  offered  you.      A  fortune 
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amply  sufficient  to  «Qabt»-fM- 
veiy.  cxcelleat  .friend^  aMlfftiMrik  «Ri 
unknown  in  the  coupnihin  rfUhlliWBifaiti  nbf 
adoros  you,  iml  wawtd  iiMP^itiJMnpiH^iirt JW» 
your  hiqipinesH."  "^  -vn  -r-io  Tf" 

<"Xl>caii  give  you  noolhcf' roplytiniyilord. 
Wc  are.  not  uu' Gvcii  i(oTina.>ill  CBBnutidfJiBte 
on  this  subject  in  your  ouWilKiufic.  nil  inuit.l*- 
f]ucflt.  ywiLiioallow-  tutu. to  xotuni  .bmno&rADd 
bomeYcr  woU  you  uiajii  moMii.iitiiu^C'iRppcMS 
BOBiDshnl  ut'iocuiBiidcciibsicail  ud  wifiilitMnhi 
stkli^tinf;  nift  tDitbia  vibleaac'Vito./    .J  Mimiii 

me  tbuE.  iVoonibcKinyrwoulLl  drilre>la.  maotl*' 
grealBr  oxtronujs  thiuii  maaJtidiaa  'drLVQn.ipe  'ta 
I  oannot — u|>on  toy  soiJj  'Lt:dnnot»— [nitL.^lith 
yoitl  U'iiorc  arc  no  Uinu  .whicbii.'>4U>iMl 
Bgreo  It."  -  '  '  ''-  ':!■  liiiA  .iiiiiiniiii-  tir»-.i.| 
'  -W  Tcnns^  my.  lonl  IJ-^^uniipa  li^ < cried ■J'dmtA 
"  Ami  ti>''undciBliin<l  tlijit. yuOinloep symjlHtliy 
in  the  I'lmitiortam-s  ot'tftut  liunily  had.- iuTjitt 
object  to  iii»kc  (ncymiruiistraas^."'  ^'t>  •  -tqAl 
"  You   misundcntund   me,  my  dear 


us 

I 
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ll«beirt->My  object' 'is*  to  raifle'»ybu  from  a 
fikmtitfti  iiv  wiiidi '  y&O'  ar^"  bo  'Infinitely  below 

yiittr bMlf-and'^Aeatliinj^"'      •>''  '  •' 

'»»«<'*Pray,»imyuJbnJ^>iimo»Di*at  iknation  cmdd 
you  raise  me?"  -  m  ifj.  •.  ^ 

(^K<r[b>Dne.i'in>whioh  you  wonid  be  imddr  no 
ebnbblP' >ik)«t  *  ifhent^  ryi^u iiwould  be '  able  > i6 
pvadtisei  Ihc  ^beartitnful  aiis  in  ^whioh  yoti  'So 
^waUyiMdeWyoa  would  han^*  abeolute  control 
ever iMmy  ' esiabliibment'  'in  >  Ciramley-etreet^^ 
etetythin^  >  which-  fsy  >  fetftttne  •ooutd  •  purchase 
should  be  yours;  omdi  i  sfaculd*  glm^ydn  befeg 
Ar»ho{)pyiiiiBtfuiiieqtiof>9naiNtkiii^^yoa.flrom  a 
BlatDvni  whiohiKsi>bo>ttttoly)«Unwo]rt:hy  of  you, 
aildfdaaingi^ouAi)onewhidiiyeu>(wciiild  adom.^ 
Hii¥iailiiy|  tumod  afarayi'to  yhkle'Cfi'teariOThich 
MMrttti/toIhdr>ay«,  astshc  (alt  the  natiUe  of  dicr 
present  situation,  and  the  offer  just  made ;  nnd 
If(tmA  ColliHgtori  appioaehcdysnd  tookiher  hand ; 
bdtf^aanny(|8t^ttd>bflcb,  ^vyang^^ff  My  llord,  I 
bigiof  ybnito/itaiid  fnwn  me.  <  Yuu'hiought  me 
here  expecting  that  imyi  lopinian  <^ould  chaoge 
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— my  opinion  has  changed  since  yon  begin  to 
speak!" 

'^  I  hoped  it  would,  dear  Mhs  Herbert :  my 
I  be  so  hiq>py  as  to  bemade  acqnainted  with  it? 

"  Certainly ;  I  have  no  objection.  When 
you  entered  the  room  atid  informed  me  that  I 
was  brought  here  through  a  trick  of  your  kxd- 
ship's  invention,  I  supposed  your  object  honoiff^ 
ablc^  since  I  paid  myBelf  the  compliment  of  be- 
lieving that  no  person  would  make  me  a  dn- 
honourable  proposition ;  yet  then  I  was  inclined 
to  be  angry  at  the  violence  used :  but  my  anger 


is  over." 


"  Thank  you,  Miss  Herbert" 

"  Wait  a  moment,  before  you  give  me  toot 
thanks.  Perhaps  other  per^ns  in  my  situation 
might  not  have  been  trepanned  into  this  intc^ 
view — a  knowledge  of  the  world,  or  of  your 
lordship's  character,  would  have  put  them  on 
their  guard.  The  civility  of  your  behaviour  to 
me  I  took  to  be  the  manners  of  a  gentleman, 
and  if  any  part  of  my  conduct  encouraged  yon 
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to  commit  tliis  act  of  brutality,  it  was  in  conf^;- 
quencc  of  that  mistake.  1  knew  not  that  there 
were  men  so  dishonourable  and  wicked  as  to 
plan  the  destruction  of  a  helpless  creature  like 
me,  tmdcr  tlic  guise  of  Kym|Kithy  in  the  afflic- 
tions with  which  IVovidcncc^  has  visited  me, 
and  at  the  only  fireside  which  shelters  me  from 
want.  I  am  not  angry  with  you,  my  lord,  be- 
cause I  despise  yon  ;  and  if  f\s  a  young,  simple 
girl  you  considereil  uie  a  fair  object  for  this 
kind  of  pursuit,  you  will  judge  from  the  calm- 
ness of  my  language  tliat  I  perfectly  compre- 
hend your  character,  and  that  you  will  not  find 
it  to  your  interest  to  detain  me  here." 

"  Nay,  Miss  Herbert,''  paid  Lord  Collington, 
"  you  take  a  very  unju^st  view  of  my  pro|)osition, 
and  when  you  consider  what  opportunities  you 
will  have  of  contributing  to  the  support  of  your 
excellent  mother " 

"  My  *  excellent  mother '  would  rather  starve 
than  be  provided  for  in  the  way  you  suggest, 
and  I  would  rather  she  should. '^ 
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<'  But  consider.  Mi^s  Herbert  this.u  a  matter 
of  inreater  consequence  now  than. ever,  OiJj, 
this  day  I  heard  that  your  mother^s  house  hid 
been  burnt  to  the  izround.,  Consider  her  £s- 
tress — consider  that  you  have  it  in  tout  powq 
to  relieve  her.**     .  ,,  , 

.•..if'    i«i|'//      I.  III].     II 1 1    i'»  ^luivlV 


My  lord,"  said  Fanny,  '^  I  am  not  in  ^  fjoo^ 
dition  to  be  able  to  believe  youi  but  evoi.  if 
what  you  state  be  true,  I  ought  to  be  with  her,, 
and  not  here.  I  think  you  will  have  no  M^ 
tion  to  order  a  carriage  for  me."  ,      ... 

'    "  You  shall  have  whatever,  vou  pleasp,  if  jjrou 
will  listen  to  me  a  moment"  , .. 

"My  Ford,  I  perfectly  compreheijul  Jou^^4i|K[ 
I  have  answered  you  ;  and  if  I  am  not  to  ride 
from  the  house,  I  will  walk." 

"  Nay,  Miss  Herbert " 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  thai . I  am  your 
prisoner?" 

"  My  dearest  Miss  Herbert,"  Lord  Cojling- 
ton  commenced  in  a  very  earnest  manner,  takii^ 
her  hand,  when  the  young  lady  started  bacti 
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crying — "Do  not  touch  me  I"  and  Wilson,  fearing 
that  his  lordship  might  not  be  content  with  the 
ntner  unsatismctory  result  of  his  eloquence, 
gprang  firom  the  ladder,  and  rushed  to  the  front 

■  ■ 

door.  A  short,  fierce,  double  rap  brought  the 
■ervant  to  the  door,  when  Wilson  asked  to  see 
Lord  Collington. 

^^  Lord  Collington  does  not  live  here,"  said 
the  lackey. 

**  Who  does  live  here,  then  T^  asked  Wilson, 

"Mr.  Smith.''  - 

'  ■  1 1  • . '.         i' 

*s»I  wish  to  see  Mr.  Smith,  then.** 
*'  You  can't — he  is  particularly  engaged." 
••  We  shall  siee  whether  1  canV  said  Wilson, 
poiBhing  by'  the  man,  as  he  fancied  he  heard  a 
loud  exclamation  in  a  well-known  voice.     He 
rushed  up  stairs  in  a  moment,  and  opened  the 
door  which  he  calculated  to  belong  to  the  room 
he  sought,  and  no  sooner  had  he  opened  it, 
than  Fanny  rushed  to  him  in  a  very  excited 
maiotner,  and  throwing  herself  into  his  arms, 
Irou  m.  H 


Tm  trsRBBns. 


i 


ThoaH*!""  II        Miji  KBohtA  a  m  JrafHum 
There 


words  that  had  ereri 

his  Christie  II  I iidiil  ly  11 

after  the  somewhat  fdraUaJlflfMaBait 


Ikain,  brouf^ht  bnck  a  nidilen  Ihca^iihi  of  lo^ 
ploiigliLoy  (lays,  anil  what  he  uwcil  to  the  vDHnf; 
nu&fcn.  That  appeal  !•■  him  for  protection, 
modf!  liim  UM  enough  to  face  a  bindrcd  lonk, 
or  01  her  moro  terrible  animalij,  so  that  far:  was 
vei7  little  tiif^litPiicii  at  Lord  CuIUogtDn!s  fo- 
rte** cry  of—  -  '    -       ,  ,1  , 

"  What  (hedfvil  are  yon  If  j   (Im    >■■,.  i4.<>. 
"  ••!  believe  tlwt   1  have'tfaO'lloiUKiPitf Tour 
loidfthip's  ac(]iiauitanrt','*8aid  WilaoeJ'       < 

"  VVhni,  Mr,  Wilson  J — pmy,  inayl  itaifiiin 
the  stilijert  of  (hi«  mivxpeeteil  vish?"'    ' 

"  ]  am  conir  to  e<>ran  Min  Hfrben  eo  wbat- 
«Ter  pliicc  »ht  may  af»[w>ii».* 
'    "Stay,  sir,''  cncd  his  lonUiip^  tii^j||^>]fce 

!U 
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bell;  and  when  the  eorvaat  appeared,  he  de- 
manded, in  a  furious  tone — ^'IIow  dare  you 
•ofler  this  fellow  to  intrude  oa  me  ?" 

**  He  forced  himself  by  mc^  my  lord,  without 
warning  mo  of  hia  intention." 
'    **  IVit  him  out  of  the  house,  then.'' 

As  the  man  approached  to  execute  this  order^ 
Fanny  elung  more  resolutely  than  before  to 
'  Wilson,  when  he  said^-^ 

^  Yon  will  see,  my  lord,  tliat  Miss  Herbert 
IB  inclined  to  leave  the  house  with  me,  as  I  am 
.  determined  not  to  leave  it  without  her.  You 
will,  therefon?,  either  albw  us  to  walk  out  to- 
gether, or  use  violence  to  separate  us,  which 
woold  not  add  much  to  your  renown." 

^  Are  you  come  here  to  preach  me  a  sermon, 
you  rascally  sugar*8ellcr !  Do  you  come  to  insult 
me^  because  your  station  prevents  your  giving 
the  satisfaction  of  a  gentleman,  and,  at  worst, 
jaa  can  be  only  handed  over  to  tlie  jiolice  ?" 

**  I  beg  to  set  your  lordship  right     You  will 
.not.  hand  me  over  to  the  police,  because  that 

h2 


would  enable  me  to  vittmwff  tbm  Udj  1)f' 
force.  Ab  for  the  satufiwtioK'yea  ^geikot— 
this  lady's  brother  is  of  ■  fnk  dat  woold  not- 
diegracG  your  lordship'a  ooon^Bi'dKlD^  Ilmow 
not  whether  he  may  think  it  ipoidi  hia  «lule  to 
demand  satls&ction  of  yoa.  But  M  teprds 
myself,  I  am  tnppyi  ^tif^JRy"^  J«ir«n- 
geance ;  yet,  if  your  kwdahip  condeaeencb  to 
insult  me,  I  suppose  you  intend  to  waive  the 
difierence  of  our  stations,  in  which  case  I  b^ 

Leave  to  hand  juu  my  address;" 

-T,..,nT-'     Tl.t      .  f  ■    „i(.,i  ;>,,,,  ,j,.,iiv/  .,,,U 
.His,  lordship  was  taten  by  surprise— he  was 

not  prepared  for  ihc   interpositiun  of  our  friend 

'  ii'l>T(i'_^  ..r    I'iBi     '■■  I  ._      .,  ■    III  ,.    ,,  ,,j  . 

; — he,  in  &ct,  made  a  very  poor  figure  on  this 

occasion;  and  wlien  Wilson  led  Miss  Herben 

from  the  room,  he  was  not  iiilcrruptcd  bj  the 

brilliant  nobteman  or  his  sateUite.  ' 

-I'f'  'Mil  uf]  IIiM   .1  .     t|     .■jjiMtmi  btn-j  niibof 

'"■■''    HI- .uciii '  iinr(iiAr]tuo»A  *lo  mcKuuf 

"1  ili"  .iir,i]i..«  l.lw  ■il.JfiJ'jwym  \Tn  n,i-M]wJ 

im  :iljij'..f>  jtu7  luiiii  uo^  «o  bartlie  M  Xl*!*"' 

'^liritorsi 
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Jon  bfiiov/  j£;it'  il;u\i  •,.  ']> .    .i    i, .'!?<.,.■    ,   ..i,.;!    .;,., 

No  sooner  were,  our  friends  in  the  nigh-roaa, 
than  Wilson  said  to  the  youne  lady — "  I  thanK 


a: 


God.  that  vou  are  safe,  Miss  ilerbcrt !  But 
where  will  you  go  ?    I  would  otter  to  conduct 

Wilj    IfO     ri|);tll   1....M7    V^JMY     i      -.j.;!!!      jl'i:t     111     ,.,il 

vou  at,  once  to  Brcntham,  but  we  should  not 
n-ia'{'»TI  -^iJ/:    l)-.l  iT,.  i,7/  r  ,ii'.'   l.iir  .  ji..i.-j. ,,., 
irrivc  there  before  midnight,  ana — and — per- 

haps  it  would  be  well  not  to  giye  much  publicity 
to  this  cruel  outrage.  If  you  will  do  me  the 
honour  of  accompanying  me  home,  our  house- 
keeper, a  very  respectable  old  woman,  will  be 
happy  to  attend  on  you  until  you  decide  on 
removing." 


"  That  man  said  that  ni;  dMT  nMthei^  bouw- 
was  deBtrojred-4s  that' ttrfcF"   '  "^  nnbaod 
"  I  fear  il  is."  'ban  jiiu|[iW  r,Ai-n.i 

"  Ob,  then,  I  will  go  at  once  to  £ei>^  !>■")  »t 
«  Shan  jou  be  abltT*"^'*  ^  .muOTN  .iM  '• 
"  Anything— abytUi^'li-taay' lit  ^Ip^gl^ 
my  mother r  "■rioj   I   aodw  intntooi 

"  Yon  mO,  then,  ^pJAOf^M'il^^^matA 

at  Bumside,  I  bbpcT"'^"'*-''^'**'™!  »*ona«>  »W 

"  Pcrniit   yon,  Thomas  I      Excos*  me,  Mb  fll 
Wiboti,  I  was  ttiitiltinf(  of  my  inothrr;  am)  in 
thb  divrk  Tii^l,  when  I  cannot  see  you  or  tba 
iionseF,  I  had  forgutlcn  all  that  has' pasabd  MM 
we  left  Bumside."  ■■    i"    "  <! 

"  I  always  forp^t  pTerythtn^  Ibat  Bm  juaatd 
since  tlicn,"  said  Wilson;  "and  I  vias  very'^ad 
to  hear  the  nftinc  l>y  which  yoii  Ivmicrly  ad- 
drcnetl  inc.     May  I,  then,  acrompany  you  'f 

"  You  have  just  rendered  me  such  a»  iin- 
poTtani  service,  that  I  tnow  not  how  lu  nsk  (ttr 
another ;  and  yet— yet,  if  you  will  kcc|)  at  ttty 
dde  fbr  u  little  timot^l'aAf  tt&l&dwj  .d^^WK 
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kaow  my  vay^  and  there  is  no  person  in  all 
London  that  I  am  acquainted  with^  besides 
brother  William,  and  I  cannot  recollect  where 
to  find  him.^ 

*^  Mr.  William,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  is  at 
Bomflid&i  I  heard  of  the  accident  only  at  the 
moment  when  I  conceived  you  might  be  in 
danger,  or  I  should  have  been  there  before  now. 
We  cannot,  however,  commence  the  joumey  for 
abcui  Souk  bouts,  during  which  time  you  can 
mmaia  ataa  hotels  while  I  go  homie,  as  I  muat 
wm  ny.  grand&ther,  fur  very  uigent  reason^ 
Wfiire  I  start  But  if  you  will  condescend  to 
honour  me  with  your  company — ^if  you, will 
t^Uce  00  much  confidence  in  me  ■  ** 
i.r.ff  Oh  ye%  y^s,  Mr.  Wilsonl"  Fanny  cried^  "  I 
if4U  09  with  you.  I  will  not  go  to  an  hotel  I 
thoaroaghly  depend  on  your  proto^ction." 
,  t  <<  You  make  me  very  happy  and  proud/' 
Md.  Wilson ;  and  after  walking  a  short  distance 
wfith  hia  most  adored  companion,  he  called  a 
coach  fiom  tbo  first  stand  they  came  to,  put  the 


■rj'ww  Wi ».  «4,iiwnii|f  j( 

I,  llooniWitfff^  M  lli»t^TH<]llHJIlJMiHM.I|K 

„  ...TJw.JboiMkwpM  0^  VlKWJiiiflitt*m. 

wan.  iii)t„lilce.  ibM!  HwMiiijtBllii  HJiigllafah  ■ 
■iKufyiMH  nyliotwpilhiilliijtiw  iliuluitjii  II 

oi»li)n  finmiao  Hfpa/'liiajlH'  .Smml  flP* 

.  ins  not  ttSaf.fkywmgtUfHkti^imt- 

riuB  »;iii!itier.<<'-i>«.piiii!«i(uiiii  {at»#iii'-. 

l,«iiii.!llie,»ld,|hiiintt«i^i!^a«','WI*l'*" 
% abiaiagailbtt  hailiiHnMMiniMEMR 


'  hoi]a«|,tha<  hunuttly.W^ll 
■.bompMiB<Bi,«t  tlO.iniyill HHilHiJirfliWiy. 

inhabit;  so  that  Mts.  Plillllllljmj  JB^pfc 

xkiia'sonioiut.  ««.i.»K«itiiii  (tiaiin*  «^ 

'  'Kitliaut  loaihg  4ba |*«HlW»l*li'— <I|H   . 

'-the  bMreffeescAUtiTC'Irffa  flrwgfhlltsljMliht 
-i'badtspcnifio.i^Mt  slpn]|Ml>ion  »f  lier  iIajv.!. 


B^'"  V*i7  pr 


*raiE!  ^MiBltteTs. 


las 


Virjf  proud  was  she  to  wait  on  a  lady  nhom 

Mr.  TliAinfU  treated  witii  stich  respect  j   and 

thp'TCfy  bck  of  iitfr  proreSBiontil  tiicnacs'  were 

Ifh^led    out    from   odd    corners    and    shcHcs 

reel  to  h(*r  cxaihioatioii,  to  tempt  the  appetite 

Wbl'^c  delicate  yonhg  lady.     But  prouder  thitn 

a^,  ivag  Mr.  Thomfts  WHsoii.    It  irns  a  pride — 

pa (leliglil,  iincxptctcd  and  unho]icd  fiir— to  huve 

p'Mt^Fuiiny  mttinj;  at  what  lie  might  eall  his 

"tiwii  tttlilo,  warming  herself  at  his  fireside,  and 

»eemingly  |>crfcftly  at  hwnc.     There   needed 

iVo  ijivitetion  Hoi»  lo  indncc  iwt  to  remove  her 

bdtinc^atitl^'BbuwI.    I'ihditig  llint  flho^\las  to  Stay 

" 'flirw  toiWs,  she  went  io  a  dros6iug-ro<mi  with 

(}/h^  Weklewelt;  while  Thornan  wcnl '  up  id  his 
gfttlWiroihcr,   und  telntnedi   IVeod    from:  thoae 
Irftvtdling  libkilinKnttl  toddtingiUkx:  iKidailghter 
fcf'thtlwijse. ■■■■■"■'"■  I    il'-  '>-■'  ■■■     "^i-'i<" 
•  ••'■   Andliappy  indMU'wouW  any  heme  ba't4at 
jMwiMsed  BO  beautiful  nncl  (;catlc  a  daughter  I 
nfistS  pbllmfi)  ()y  iitji»  lon^  nssi- 
'  soMitI  lold  oitui,  litioiiii.^  6ud- 
113 
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deniy'iluntect  and  b^tiUTJ'ldrU^'liilte' 
keeper  tkoogbl  the  "id^  iBtlf*  ifU'^WA 
looked  «,  cbeerful;  m'''mUaSS$i'iaglt 
appetite  and  compSmeat,  luuilNi^Uu^  MnSk 

wid,eiceptti>e  bi,^:fii£spldat«u«aii' 

fomiig  tie  hodie  intii'ilStiye'""^""  '*"" 

Ce  ;»ui<i'tMDk  ttf  Uk'tilHi  tPUlsim 

;ouag  My  treated  as  i'Ste'jjtllllWIICtffe 
called  iDto  thi'  rouiii  to  nIicw  tbe  children,  ibj 
perform  on  an  ni^truincnl  Mktr  n  hired  penot^l 
or  to  male  uiic  in  a  party  only  when  a  raiwul 
must  be  filled  up,  would  have  lowered  that  s 
fill  kind  of  rt'siwct  which  WilsKin's  ewly  circam-1 
stances  had  inevitably  created ;   but  it  twl  Hi  1 
opposite  cffccl—  the  very  nncortMuty  of  9CpTi% 
her  at  ferenlhani,  her  jotning  the  jwrty  on  dif- 
ferent tei'nis  fiom   the  rest,  were  grounds  ob  i 
which  his  imi^nation  coidd  work,  and  lie  nertr  1 
could  divest  himself  of  the  feeling  tliat  Mas  J 
Herbert,  and  nut  Mrs.  Bnrton,  wna  theprincJpJll 
person.     With  such  feelings  lowartia  the  jotil%,l 
lady,  he  could  have  been  cwti^lf  ftl'^Allit  Ottv 
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whik.she  refx^shed  herself  at  table,  without  a 
thought  of  taking  the  liberty  to  join  her. 

But  however  satisfying  to  a  lover  may  be  th» 
sweet  food  he  takes  in  by  his  eyes,  an  old  house- 
keeper is  apt  to  recommend  something  rather 
more  substantial,  if  less  heavenly.  Mrs.  Pickle- 
wellput  him  a  plate  opposite  to  Miss  Herbert's; 
the  young  lady  looked  as  though  she  expected 
him  to  ait  down  with  her  as  a  matter  of  course ; 
and,  behold  Mr.  Thomas  Wilson  and  Miss 
JHerbert  in  somewhat  differing  circumstances 
firom  those  in  which  wc  first  beheld  them ! 

The  couple  of  hours  after  supper  spent  in 
conversation,  were,  to  at  least  one  of  the  party, 
exquisitely  sweet.  There  were  no  thanks  ren- 
dered for  past  or  present  scrviccs-=-no  remi- 
niscences of  former  pleasures — no  professions 
,of  esteem,  or  declarations  of  friendship ;  but 
hqiti  young,  both  guileless^  both  respecting  each 
pther,  their  converse  gradually  grew  into  some- 
what of  a  confidential  nature,  so  that  before  the 
time  for  commencing  the  journey,  each  had  told 
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the  otter  pretty  nearlj 
tlicir  life,  from  the  parti 
was  very  delightful  to  * 
were  about  to  depart,  b 
(iiliRht,  even  ill  tiic  con; 
Picklewcll,  She  was  i 
up  the  yoiuig  lady ;  thei 
cAre  on  the  yoiilig  gee 
duced  a  basket  uf  good 
on  the  road,  enough,  : 
such  journeys ;  and  the 
take  care  of  themselvt 
TTie  old  woman's  voit 
when  it  coupled  them  f 
and  cautions — tne  advic 
to  send  [hem  forth  c 
brother  and  sislcr,  or  e^ 
together  by  a  dearer  ur 
I  leave  to  the  imagii 
that  journey  was  a  dull 
llic  young  lady  was  goi 

tlier,''Bad  tliaV  tlic  your 

mil       -M'l    '111    ."   ''    ■ 
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a  st^ge-coach  for  a  hundred  miles  witjh.  that 
maiden  whom  he  dearly  loved.     They  arrived 
ai  tne  end  of  their  journey  the  next  afternoon ; 
and,  as  they  got  out  of  the  coach^  the  first  per- 
soil  they  saw  was  William  Herbert,  who  wjis 
j^tj  getting  on  one  to  return  to  London  in 
aearcn   of  r  anny.     How  happy   that  meeting 
was,  ana  how  heartily  they  greeted  each  other, 
lleav^  to  the  imagination,  as  also  that  qther 
meeting  with  tlieir  elder  relatives,  which  seemed 
in  tde  assurance  of  personal  safety  to  render  the 
desir'uction  of  property  a  subject  scarcely  worthy 
or  consideration.     Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Mrs. 
HerDcit  now  felt  herself  most  abundantly  repaid 
ror'tiie  few  idle  hours  she  had  formerly  spent 
on  the  young  man,  when  she  saw  him  the  pro- 
'*^*>r  of  her  beloved  child. 


It  has  not  yet  appeared  that  Mr.  Wilson 
sli^da  an^  very  great  sorrow  on  account  of  the 
a&iucflt  which  liad  befallen  his  former  benefac- 
trcSte,  since  I  have  not  quoted  any  expression 
dP'ciindblciice   or  sorrow  from   his  lips.     But 
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bowcirer  tins  ms;  tell  af^oinsC  him,  io  tbe  kuikIi 
of  I  h«  c\u»s  nf  people  called  amiable,  by  wtiieb  I 
incoi]  t\\t3ic  tbal  cviiHnc  (liffir  iiyiDiMUb;  to  cfaft- 
rilalik  an<i  tendpT  iirtnlpssiom,  I  trust  his  chani> 
t^r  will  upipeiir  itt  a  liulo  betlrr  Itcbt,  wb«n  I 
mrntion  Uint  bi-  uiult-rlook  tlie  joiimujr  wiflrtiM 
will  aiicl  ihc  power  to  make  rc^itutian  Sar  nil  tbc 
daiDaf;;(>  wliit^'b  tlitr  firr  boil  doue.  TIh;  objeet 
of  Ills  intcrrU'w  widi  his  ^^nuMllklliGr  |>ruviuus(b 
tlic  jourur^,  lio^  been  to  lolbrm  hiin  of  the  ui^ 
fortuiii?,  uad  lu  iiisial  on  being  einpuwcrrd  u 
Hp«'n(l  wliat  mone^  be  uhguld  wunt,  f^«in|^  K 
the  same  time,  n  pix^lly  sinin^  hint  that  it  MM 
tlir  uiiiy  rutulilion  of  bi>  remaining  wkh  him. 
Tlic  iilil  miui,  become  dutingly  fond  of  lim-  \m 
ivtxjgniiiM)  rbild,  gave  wny  with  wry  tittlr 
hoRitutioii,  find  yi>iiii)f>  Wilami  nlauiBl  bleasedlbe 
diviuiriil  aci'iUi-iii  wliidi  tiiul  dtrawn  Inm  uId 
etich  iotiaiate  commumcatioiiwith  thoUeitotL 
Thu  ploughboy  ^ttood  now  in  a  vrty  <IH'- 
ftTi'iit  {MjaJtioii  ill  tiiat  fiiuiily  circk-,  Irom  tliat 
in  which  wc  jir»t  ^w  liiiii.     Then,  be  wv 
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the  poorest,  and  the  most  ignorant  of  them  all, 
Und  the  one  which  a  stranger  would  have  se- 
lected as  the  fittest  object  of  protection ;  but 
ncyw,  he  seemed  the  protector  and  superior  of 
all,  as  he  was  the  only  one  whom  they  all 
looked  up  to  for  assistance.  His  rescue  of 
Fanny  from  the  private  house  of  Lord  Col- 
lington,  gained  for  him  almost  the  adoration  of 
Mrs.  Herbert,  and  the  heartiest  friendship  of 
William,  while  his  determined  oft'er  to  build 
and  furnish  a  new  cottage^  though,  in  strict 
Justke,  it  was  only  a  fair  reparation  of  the  acci- 
dent caused  by  his  relative,  yet  coming  at  a 
time  wlien  hope  seemed  utterly  gone,  and  the 
wcrkliouse  the  only  place  of  refuge,  it  necessa- 
rily made  the  hearts  of  all  the  Herljerts  cheerful, 
and  they  regarded  him  as  the  cause  of  it ;  while 
the  M  grandmother  could  not  have  thought 
woie  of  him  if  he  had  been  a  king^  so  amaaed 
was  she  at  the  wealth  which  he  insisted  on  ex- 
pending. 


'1^0  .mt 

htHi^TT  [Nti  .-nitiiil 

ITI-Jll 

rniilnW  iwl£  liar,  iiu,! 
-titkl  ut  InmuKn  Jij 

(ItH  IIJIMlliw  iVtt)  v-   i 

>iit  fiirfl  jviiv  ,iii<ihl 
-Ja-iin  -iili  Ijiui  ,i' 
giitii'jtru  -juij  ji'mI. 
7JIII0  IndJ  luiH.-tdit 


i.iir'o  ilrl   «liU«t)l   y<«t 

M*)slfW«tll    4l|Pll-]M.|     II. 

u  lr>uiiiJniii  Iiiiii  .oij) 

muiutjroi    ■j'Jflfil-ulllmt:' 

JiJiiii-  ■>f(»!Vt.l  inniNiW 

'nnt  clislnrlied  tluriitg  h  Ipw  days;  and  vfcvn  it 
'  WTd  ticciWSiry  fi>r  some  inrnib^re  of  il  to  dcp&n, 
■  tfii^'dM'  ttot  leave  witlHiot  evident  rclucuaiiT, 

"ri^iuistniiccs'  of'  xuircring  and  trial  bHvn^ 
'IiiMJtld  tftcm  uli'dp,  iw  il' weMji  lit  oiks liwiyv. 
"by  malrftig^lln-ir'JiitcrctrtB  id^uticitl. 
'"  William  IlcrlxTt '  and  Wilsoii  dcpancd  for 
''London  fc^lher  in  n  fpwdoys,  liwkmg^crmnl 
'(u  flttun.-  SntelvourMP  liicK  w  fWr  tricndN ;  and 

5t'*83'Oot  till  after  on  appoiUlnit-nt  iuT  an  eariv 
'WMtifig^'tliUi  tltey  piirU'd,  WitBoii'Uitaiii^iiliu 
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fece  towards  his  counting-house^  and  Herbert 
his  towards  the  lawyer's  office  in  the  Temple, 
or  perhaps  towards  Cecil-street 

The  interviews  between  him  and  Miss  Walton 
were  renewed  as  soon  as  he  returned  to  Lon- 
don, and  continued  a  week  or  two  without  any 
circumstance  requiring  relation,  save  that  the 
evenings  grew  gradiratiy  longer,  and  the  meet- 
ings mere  matters  of  course,  when  one  evening 
William  became  suddenly  conscious  that  since 
-im'^ifai^'ISOl  Bujmsj,^  there  h^  bciepji,  ^pa^t^eiyal 
Hchai%e  f  in  the ,  bobavioux. ,  qf  th^  J^W^g.  l^- 
, tOqei  gveai  tehann .  fof .  iiex.  m^ximxs  foi«per}x yff^ 
.'ibsA^thtji  t«9lR  )lbeir;  ,toi;e  irom,  the  ci;:cim^ta];i^es 
:qQf/tiiaie  tmunctekt.xatli^  ,tbw  from,  ^y  fP^ap,,9r 
•  ajfBtetni^fAQlhsit. whatever  n^igbt.  be,  ttus  siulyi?ct 
of  conversati^Qi ,  tile;  stylei  of  .h^r  x^^axi(|s  w;aa  in 
vAnTbommf^hf  8i»d;<l6riMeddirpct^froi%,wb9()ever 
bAttiiJul  bio^n  bteljt  iIlterQst^d  ^iq^  .  Th(^  Q^y^  pf 
htUs:  wfas  her  natural  ^inq^rityi  •  ^aA  i  ^e ,  i^ff^ci  pf 
7h/!vas<.tO(gii^.tO!borv^nii|i^r^,m  j^^e.,^u4  ^im- 
'qflid(l]idiioxproil$U^lytcbw^iogii<iS]i$|iAi^;ed^^ 
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roDviDccd  one  that  wliat  Ae  fuid  vs  did  wu 
ffilhouL  auy  coiiwaleil  laotiva,  as  picdi'Umuacp, 
liun,  Mi\l  wii»  ii  Ucliglilful  ixinlxatrt  U>  thu  4nw)T> 
iK'.ni  uf  die  ^reat  uiajuritjr  of  young  Uuliee,  wb{t 
are  laugLt  iVuiu  ialkiicy  lu  Ulk  nJKiut  nuinK, 
drawit)^,  or  Gucllic,  ur  lu  luok  |iatbctic,  tliouglil- 
fiil,  or  brilluiut,  as  \i&^l  suits  tbeii  cuin)>lcxk>u, 
or  rtyle  of  face  ami  figure.  Thv  mixlurv  ot'wil, 
sen(i[neut,  luimour,  aud  comDioii-«eiu«et  whidb 
liBil  BO  greatly  delighted  William,  bad  aoir 
vanished,  aud  loll  in  lUvir  st£»d  ai  tluHiKhtftU- 
ncen  too  dull  ami  nirlaocLoly  to  b«  ca11«1 
serioumeR&  H«r  cuiwrrsation  bad  turu«d  from 
9ul)jfictn  of  taste,  ^cniii^  and  i;lvK<^li(!i't  U>  tcUgicfi 
and  tbo  nature  and  destiny  of  euoi,  w>d 
metaphyaifiil  iwiiiL^i  which  rtidh  on  n  U\ 
mind  -whc'u  aulfi<riji^  or  feoriug  evil.  Willian 
feared  liiiii  Botuu  iiiisforUiac  had  hitppttiivd  la 
her,  and  longixl  lu  iiujiiire  iiitu  Jla  iMtun-,  anil 
oQi^r  liis  6(rrvic«s  Id  asset  her ;  hut  in  sjnio  of 
liifi  great  auxii'iy,  a  seuse  of  dulica*^  lorl^aijji,, 
his  iaquiriug  iuUi  a  0ull!Je^  .90  SWHwd  UUtUr 


^ 
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wtre  inclined  to  disclose  it,  iivhich  seemed  not 
to  be  tbe  case  at  present :  bat  his  language  and 
numners  acquired  a  more  serious  and  respectful 
9ir,  and  he  simke  to  her  in  those  softening  tones 
of  feeling  and  tenderness  peculiar  to  friendship 
and  love. 

A  few  meetings  passed  in  this  maimer,  when 
one  evening  going  as  usual  to  Cecil  Street, 
Miss  Walton  was  playing  as  he  entered  the 
drawing-room.  Merely  lx)wing  to  her  as  he 
passed,  he  went  to  the  sofis^  and  took  up  a  book. 
It  was  one  that  she  had  been  reading,  for  he 
88W  on  it  what  he  knew  must  be  marks  of  tears. 
He  now  resoWcd  that  he  would  no  longer  delay 
the  ofiering  her  any  assistance  that  might  be  in 
kis  *power,  and  he  walked  to  her  side.  She 
looked  up  in  his  face  smiling,  and  continued 
h^r  music,  which  was  a  piece  of  magnificent 
joy*  He  was  amazed ;  he  fancied  that  whatr 
erer  had  pained  her  was  no  longer  in  existence, 
for  as  her  fingers  danced  with  almost  inrisiblc 
gwiftness  among  the  strings,  the  beautiful  ex- 
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fvMMoa  iiHwtt' Fact  mil  Hi  nail  ii  i  inlton 
mthtlK  tnusiv:  nncnmiAft,  bbr-piA'B  iMkmd 

tncrricBt,  ai\fi  cwrr  iong  cMnrcrtinp  with  Wn 
ng  fftratetlj,  nud  iiltcrii^  omfty  a  britfiaflt  -dity 
<pf  ml  ami  repartee.  Wilfi&m  wms  nrj«}^ed  tlut 
the  rlsrkDOsa  had  ]>U9ecl  awWy  ftom  hcrbeont 
yet  fitmi  sMno  itick?cribabl^  ciinsd,"bF  uvn^Jcd 
at  fan' 'ctwerfulnnii, '  and '  tbbu^hr  "  Lhat' 'fa^ '  Iwt 
i»V*r  isccii  het  *inile'te«  iKoAiHlftLil'At'hK 
mniMt  feqO^t,  he  att^iA^Ml  1ft  nrig,' Iwi  bKifel 
mg'do-wnlh'tbi*  mi^t^of  ttis  j>4ng,  tte  ft»nfd^t 
confessed  tliiit  he  was  uot  in  a  hiunour  Co  tatfi 
and  '.Went  ti^ttjr  wAUi  Mmk^l"  Mi"tM<^()& 
Miss  WiilWn  ItiimcaifltHy fltfiiitl' fcWiy  tlxf^lfpl 
fitllowed  hlto,  sfltltyhito;  and  ^ndi»vtmrt(l w 
wuschim  fttin  hiadcpttasitftij'"  ■  '  "■"■'■ 
"  I  have  never  l)cforc  seen'^kl  tWM^tkfvrli-a 
nuvr,"  ehe  said;  "but  I' df«"bat ''wwid^  at 
*i*mg  it.  You  mmt  often  tbinV  on'wlittytiW 
liave  been,  nfaatyoii  oiigftt'IolM%'nM«rhlM-V>M 
ftrt.    OJot  you  ImVe  W^'Ufnnl^MMd  fikprtW 


c^qjpMhrt,:.  yoWiXJonpciewjc  w.piWr-tyour.guU^ 
hA9,Aol  iwsdi.jfouidowporT-Tif  yqu  sti^uggle  mtkhan 
ad^fepo.fat^^,  you  JbAve  noH^A^o  U^,  ^truggk) {.witk 
nMomeTT-p^yi  ijwu  newer  kp^w  .the  horrw  ^f 
t^lt  3trKigK)0 1  ypMi  hAVi&.tt))cf,pf9apeio£?.wior 
Milc0i  .^N|  greal€9ti/pfii^  ble$8ii9^.,  iYf(Mi;baM 
poCiJ)9$ign0(li:.wd>&r  ever».|any,ireAlagQQid,  40 
g^asl^t^tt  some  jof  tb«,;3baw]r..TapjyUe8),ioi;;  tf^ 

tr©l|ld,;lforrtbent  J^ftbpuWrrCtiiW  I  AwW.pity 
y^  1 1  /  Mni  flj^rfecirt,  roy  frjpwfl,  if,  ,^ot  yqu,  wiia 
luU^fii EigM:,tP  a  >8f^^  hppe.ijn; U^^.  jusvUp^ ,pf 
Fhttvidenfle ,?,  t ,  Uos,  ^njy.  fioerfi  R^isfertHp^i  Ix^falki^ 

Jf^'  "'  nj'Hiiihi  ,    II.   MM.     I..'.    ■  '   ;j'ifi   ;.  i--  .:  i.. 

,  Iff  Obtl  ppr  WW4«»  replii?4  pageji^Jy ;  ,f*  1  h^y^. 

stances.    I  could  b^  .ye^.  ji^ppy,  ^j  P|u^ ,  ftps,  ^^y 

n.^tlK^a/defy^piisfprtunf^^i"  shei^epli^  wi^j^ 
•4«idy.l^i<!^  ;  ^d  aft  ^  i^pojlf^  ^f  arose.ftcw^ 
tJ^8);>j^4il4^.ewt.ag|^ft^QfJti^hftr[^   ...,.    .,,,.{ 


\(iR 
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awa;  ;  1)iit  at  longth  the  hour  of  puttng  airi^, 
:mtl  WUJiaiD,  pressing  her  hand,  wished  Mm 
Walloa  a  good  evening,  and  left  the  room. 
Iliit  heforc  he  had  piiUed-lo  the  door,  he  was 
called  back  by  tho  words  fainlly  uttered,  jct 
lUstinctly  heard — "  Mr.  IlerbcrU"  As  he  ru- 
vntered  the  room,  Mies  Walton  was  Btandiog 
rtsolutclj  upright,  and  looking  in  his  face  with 
an  unmoved  countenance,  she  said,  with  a 
Bteady  voice — "  I  called  you  back,  sir,  to  mj 
that  the  gootl  evening  yon  wished  me  nm«l  be 
a  farewell" 

"  A  farewell,  Miss  Walton  !"  William  criod, 
in  amazement ;  "  what  am  1  to  understand  by 
those  wonls  I  Surely — surely,  Miss  Walloo, 
you  do  not  mean— you  cannot  mean — that  I 
am  not  to  see  yon  again  T 

"  I  do  not  wish  lo  surprise  you  in  any  way," 
Miss  Walton  replied  ;  "  and  1  thought  it  best  lo 
tell  you,  that  you  might  not  seek  i^e  here 
again." 

William  was  cut  to  the  heart  by  her  coolness 
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and  determination  of  manner,  and  said,  in  those 
low  trembling  tones  that  come  from,  and  seldom 
fail  to  reach,  the  heart — ^'  I  fear  I  have  offended 
you.  Miss  Walton  ;  but,  believe  me,  I  would 
suffer  all  the  misery  the  circumstances  of  this 
life  could  bring  on  me  rather  than  give  you  the 
slightest  offence.  If  I  have  been  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  do  it,  believe  me  it  was  uninten- 
tionally ;  and  if  you  will  point  out  to  me  how 
I  have  done  it,  my  sorrow  for  the  offence  will 
prevent  a  repetition  of  itP 

"  You  have  not  offended  me,  Mr.  Herbert," 
sh^  replied. 

"  If  I  presumed  too  far  on  the  favour  you 
had  shewn  me  when  I  asked  you  a  question 
this  evening,  boHeve,  Miss  Walton,  that  I  meant 
not  to  be  impertinently  curious.  I  thought  you 
were  not  at  ease,  and  I  longed  to  serve  you." 

"  1  was  grateful  to  you,  sir,"  she  replied. 

**  Oh,  then.  Miss  Walton,  if  I  have  not 
offended  you — why  will  you  punish  me  so 
severely  ?"  William  eagerly  replied 


^'Puwh;<'u.  Mr.  UerfafFtrc 

"  1  bavf  teeo,"  eoaUnueiLWiB 
■■  I  har6  3co(i' tbc  mMlsioO]  of-  Piytfcwfcthbk  B 

ilie  |)(>ss«siif)ii  of  araogrrB  ^  iti Awb  i 
dearest  spot  of  my  duiditopd«W«tioycd-'  4  hM«f 
9G«a  lay  dear  parent  udU  sisu-riiinHti  fiuQi  Ike' 
aiiuf4rt8.in  wlticb  t^y  hod  beuB  namnOj  * 
reduced  lo  extroin«  povtgty  oaA  tlic  canM 
luid  jaeult  iVliicb   jwvDFty  emails— I    mjvbic] 
from  wtilliu  a  mpan  ot'  thei  < '■ecumpltBhinMit  li 
mj  deiiregB  Itupui^  Iuiyct  twcn  ivdueedMiJ'the*'' 
level  of  the  liMvcat  ofmetig/tnd  I'liaw  borae'^p* 
against  ull;  but  I  van  aovev  ibc^iisf>nBft)dn!ir' 
thW'.i  .iM     IT.'/  I   tl    -      u'fvr-i-  .'iml  /d  ii*f"l>  If 

,*',Ce«^  itbisilcanYorMtioD/  I'taesM^^yM,*' 

MisH  Walton  replied,  with  evident  londcmear;' 
■MlirecinwUi-f  back  ,^L«IAiIdi.)iirvi^lN)|{^iKl 
yuiiFSflf  ioriipaUc  of  thinn-^iaiwdiUdiess.'^ 

"Three  nionthnr  WilliAin esclaimed — "vhU 
iqqQthqi  ^t*>^  «Jban)C!ed.jmj  fiatniie L~> [i  < 
blame,  I  know  it     1  have  been  thoughtle 


loiil^hi^tfer  bave  ezpeotcd  tli&-^i  ought  ink  to 
have  sought  your  society-^I  ovght  not  to'pfe-^ 
BfX9^UrMk,Sut  k  tioVTsi  I  bare  been  t&blkme^ 
and  1  mmftniffer  fosr  ity  But  oh^  Miss  WaltbA ! 
iStjUoii  ape  deternliiied  <m  our  depax^on,  mafc^ 
jomi  tetenninatidii  aa^merGifiil  a6>  jiiouf  cant 
CSnH  iinetQOibidff  at  onee;  letmc  see  you^  as* 
BtUomaagroii  viU^eline  biit  seeykra^  iindi*witt 
en^Wfims  toifbuino  pleasure  in  your  'sdciety.*^ 

,tBc^(hidf  hisKface  on  tbe  sofk.'  « Mi^WaltJott 
did  iMtiiilBfilfrepiiBmedialelyt  but  William  fth 
a.>f|eld.:altd  .ttemUtng  bond  laidi  iii  hiffyt-Md  to* 
hffi  Joohied  up^  <  iMisa  W^iton  was  •we^pitig '  albtA) ' 
b^jM^tAffioft  and^  staggering  tx>  lii^^de;"i^ 
aat  down  by  him,  saying — "If  I  were  offended]' 
or,  jfri^hed  ta-givd  you  pain,  I  should  not  tic  as 
yoKJ-'im^netf"  .c 'i"  -  •  '    •    .'."i''-*'  ..«.:Ik//    •;!/ 

{.ffAfifisiWaitonl  MissWaltbn!  I  tHH dbey ybii 
at  once^^WiUiam  exclaiinicd ;  ^^y  ^^Ifi^tl^fss 
•baUoaot  canso.yioa  to  sbied'^  tear.^    "    '''^^ 

„f*  Ii.bave  learned  to  mourn*  for  myfelfj^^'tftrt?' 

yoi:*,  ra,  i 


'ItO 


)«#! 


i  "TVdlM  iiot  tbcii 
•hB-ppy—" mmm  lodkfttbfm 
Oh,Mi6sWiUoDt  trhi 
to  mTe  you  from  a  tnonMuA  ■ 

kilo*  not^  ytni  cantiof  ll 
•tfhh  jon  t»  feel  cbfll 
Ifttlei'ly  filled  my  hcnrt ;  Etlll  loss  woiikl  I  hH» 
yoti  fcel  (he  tmiT  wbipli  (ww^mwrn;  me  al 
ndaghilng  tl»  piisflititlilrcif  fti-ccinff  roii  nn  nrnte. 
LW  IhC  «e  yi.ii  s^  yrm  will,  whew*  jrtrtiirill, 
leheifi  yotl  Wll— lei  me  only  ner  ymi ;  und  if 
R  pl(KW  tnBA  -Ihiiy  tl<i  fmything  for  Riidi  a  one  k 
yon,  ttiere  is  nulliiiiu  short  of  mj  houI  which  I 
■ttdald  not  ghrfly  sdrriBcc  ^o'^iif  pcwJc."- 
"M^.  HeHiprt,"  she  R]bb*4i'"ft«ra:ifa^« 

'met    YoO-dlrtrrsK  me."  I  ■■    i  "„  i 

■  ^You  have  tiikcn  an  intrrpst  in  my  fMti' 
AViliiant  cohtlnnwl ;  "by  yotir  «ol>Ir>  wi>t{mf>nts 
yow  hare  fortidfil  my  fluiii  ii^liet  iiiiifi>rUine; 
but,  the  wofst  'il'  nil  minfuriUTits  ywi  Eiav»  nul 

>  Bftengthened  dip  (o  beai*.  but  innftencrt  uic  iu 
feel    Mis*  Walton,  he  BOi  my  oncmjP 
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•  *•  You  arc  cniel— very  cruel,''  uhc  md,  with 
tears ;  ^  if  you  knew  the  pain  you  give  mo^  you 
Irould  not  speak  as  you  do.  Leave  me  a  mi^ 
jQiifte  or  twa" 

'^  William  moved  away  to   a  short  distance, 

where  he  stayed  a  few  seconds  until  slie  called 

'hitt  ■  back ;  and  when  he  returned  and  looked 

in  her  &ce,  lie  was  shocked  at  the  alteration  made 

in  a  few  seconds,  for  not  only  was  it  pale,  but 

.idiere  was  a  rigid  discomposure  in  every  feature 

ttbat  made  her  appear  like  a  m(H*tal  turned  into 

rinaiUe,  in  the  very  hour  of   heartrbreaking 

lgrie£ 

**  Sit  by  me,  Mr.  Herbert,"  she  said ;  and  he 

.aeated  himself  by  her  side.     She  took  both  his 

hands  in  hers,   as  she  said — ^*  I  endeavoured 

to>  restrain   my  feelings  until  we  had  parted; 

rtmt    Bome     sorrows    are     beyond    the    will. 

Ton    are    a   feeling    man,    and    I    need  not 

tapoloinic   for   my   tears:    I  would   rather  be 

•  ihought  weak  than  cold.     I  am  grieved  that  I 

must  give  yon  pain;  beUeve  m<^,  nothing  but 

i2 
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ImiDovable  necessity  coulj  impel  ine'w''tryHcl 
it;  but  you  will  not  bear  it  aloue.^"!  <Io  ^^ 
act  liditlv:  after  a  fow  daj-s  ft  woiJIu  bo"!!!!- 
poesiblt;  ior  ns  lo  incel — lui  cliaiige  iif  circum- 
staiices  could  make  our  separation  ouier'man 

fiiaL-"    "     -"—-..a   .-.,..1 

,  "But  Dot  now—not  nowp  WiUlun  o?^-, 
"let  me  sec  you  once  again.*'  ' 

"  To  wliat  i»urj»Be  sbouJa  we"^meitT"Bl»e 
replied,  with  evident  teodcmeBs;  '*^wny  snAiild 
we  meet,  when  we  know  beforehand  'IHfM  Ae 
narting  must  Ije  eternal?  Parting" iii*,"  *c 
gain  one  day's  advnnce  towfrfils"fijr(^irtiiln^  br 
composure,    instciul   t(  ail&ig   m6&i^''Qiys 

'''"'"  '    "'■  "    '"""         ■"'ti>   -ihujiit  M!l  -,tr.,\    I  ■■ 

power  to  our  sorrow. 
.,     "ForgetfiilneM^  '  eompM<fitfl"''TVHliarii''M- 
"cO^'-'- '■■"-''■■ ^■^•*"-" 

will  not  do  citlicr  of  US'  the  injustice  lo  bclI^e 
tiiat  lljc  cotiip.iiii(inHlup  we"  havi- '  fettljt  Titld 
can  be  coiuposedl}'  forgotleii,  ur'reGfgiied ;  knd 
this  very  convicuon  teaclies'me  umt"'i<''o'iour 
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'r/i:ii!ii:i!i  .nf.  vjl-j 

imperative  duty  to  nart  at  once.     I  call  on  you 

iur  tfc^  hiffhest, proof  that  a  man  can  sive  of  his 

fiYf)  'TTf^e  uiolft   u    :,;.,.:    u.,._    ;..,,  ,,.^,    ,„j      ,. 

T-rliiSffmendship;    I  call  on   you   to  earn   my 

Hir  Ml  T)Tii..//   if'-/,.!,  v/.j  ;    y,ri.      ,;,,|..,j    ,/ 

mm^.  •t^^S'^^,^ .  ,f?y  ^s  ^"p  ^  your  wst 

look  for  me  no  more — leave  me  to  my  own 

*'  To  your  fate  I — even  you  speak  as  tnoufrh 
..jou\had,  some  ^eyil  lo  suffer  or  to  fear.     jBut, 


**  1  have  no  friends — none — none !"  she  cried, 
**  Suffer  me,  Miss   Walton,   to  call  myself 

LiJlfcannpt  offer,  and  I  ani  sure  you  do  not  require 
ui^i -rrvrr.T  -./jifl    ...-   .p  i  .rdiMr.iniM  .  ^  „f,  ,,.*jj 

K.4(;  ^Ut  if  the  most  unceasim];  attention  to  your 
rrfr>^kbes-rtke  most  unlimited  obedience  to  your 


JW 


c^MiuaBodft — it  pcrserenuicc  and  baUneo^  tolbe' 
s«erific«  of  my  lifo,  ciui  bcnrfh  yAtt,  I  sbalt  be 
rejoiced  if  yon  will  nrcfpt  ihrm  &om  me." 

'*  Ob,  no — noT  Miss  Walton  cried,  with  Iwr 
lace  still  covered  :  ■'  it  is  loo  iatv  !  Yim  cuiiiot 
be  my  friend.  I  Lave  no  friend.  There  ih  ro 
bumati  being  on  the  earth  that  cau  be  ay 
friend  I*" 

"  Would  lo  TleaTcn  yon  would  irjr  me.  Mi* 
Wuitonr  William  replied,  ttawnAy.  -  i  Sm 
yuu  do  not  pro{<er(y  ctffiinUe  tlltf'Tllbe  «f  ll|9^J 
energies  of  a  doToted  heart.*  I  '  ""  '"■''■  ^^ 
'  '*  Oh,  yes — yes  V  she  cried,  "  I  do  know  then. 
I  am  grateful  lo  yon,  but  you  t;»inot  uMkI  me, 
Mve  by  leaving  me.'  '   '"'^^ 

"  Miss  Walton— dear  Mi^  Wihonf  WiltMfl 
<-ried,   quite    bewddercd    Rt    thfo'  iAtKtt^etlUff 
eeciie;  "your  jiresent  dietrem  ituOmi  ft  nan' 
dlfBeidt  to  kttve  you.    Tod  know  not  vrliai  yM 
require  of  me."  

"  Do  I  not  !*'  she  tKi^iddJ  "l^by,  4ei^  dol 
tremble ?— why  am  I  notconi^bttedf"But'« 


^ 
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I  nequice  jm  fi>r  your  qwa  good — for  your  own 
happiaeBs.     We  have  bqeu  raUier  thoughtless 
than  blameable,  and  I  so  more  thap  you.     It 
was.  to  be  expected  that  so  youiig,  so  food  of 
the  same  pursiiit8,  so  lonely,  we  should  find 
pleasure  io  ^ach  other's  society ;  but  I  ought  to 
bime  tbreseen  this  hour,  and  prevented  it.     I 
have  been  blameable^  and  shall  suffer  Cor  it.   Do 
wMiyoa  make  my  suffering  greater  by  refusing 
t^do  nrhat  I  request   Let  us  not  haye  to  blam^ 
onffselvcs  for  more  than  thoughtlessness." 
**  What  you  require  is  very  hard  to  do." 
f^If  it  were  not^  should  1  imploie  you  vith 
tears — with^au  ahnost  Uieaking  heart-!-to  do  it  ? 
Oh,  no,  sir !    I  shall  have  to  bear  what  I  cannot 
now  say,  but  what  I  ooutcmplatc  with  terror. 
Dear  Mr.  Herbert,  what  I  request  you  to  do  is 
necessary,  and  can  never  by  any  possibility 
cease  to  be  so.      Here  is  a  little  picture;    I 
painted  it  for  you.     I  shall  never  draw  another. 
Take  it,  and  when  you  look  on  it,  think  of  me 
without  anger  and  without  regret" 
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William  felt  his  hand  pressed  to  her  henv' 


which  b«at  fearfully  against  it,  while  she  e 


4 

■i 


"  Prove  that  1  am  not  mistaken  ia  you.  Go^ 
sir — go  immediately;  and  God  Almighty  bkn 
you !" 

When  she  saw  that  he  ilin  fiagered,  m  tf 
stupificd  at  this  une^>B^e^p^  die  c 


"  You  try  me  beyond  my  ■ 
cruel— God  have  mercy  on  mc  T  aiid  fell  Kick 
on  the  sofa,  like  a  dead  person.  He  rang  for 
■tt«!>pek»i(,'H"d  werrt'dWrij-Wtrndf  ferftCT"it- 
■<M)*0r};t<i4M!lJ<\vt^n  he  laakcd  ifi^W might '^c 
'iMfiisWlahtfif,  hb  "WW  inffmiied  «tt«  thowssm 
■btfdv'tWy'UJ,  aiiddesirwl'lrim  not*to  waitJi    -' 

no  /,.\  /In..   111...  -.  A I   Jji*  l.'.w'.u.-.  (  ■fi.f.I  .... 

I'll)  fu.d  :ni  il'jidw  ^uud  adl  wiw  Unit  biui  tU 
7jiiiii'irji  liriii  ,i]ii  ]\  ixiv]  oil  .inuoiJatJJ  III  noN 
'/r "  ri  'i'>hriii  ii->linw  IhiuoI  tOluiUl  wd  'U 
liiJiiniiiKiio  «i:f/  iliiiff  idT  ".fiaihnli  m*<lliW 
.  II"),.  .-1.1/  '.ii. .1,111 "  fniWi  uHt  ;i7<[in|  lira  Aic 
I'liuii  iilj  <>i  ni'/i>.i.l.  lux^  -Jill  iljpNndj  Ihu 
iiiljj-  ',ili  in  'I.'!  H  J.;(ij  -JM  bUtUj  T*l  ,l(l!i<an 


-^wiH^UBmrw. 
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~- hrn-    '>d'"   ^lifl;/  .It  <  imiiii-  vllf«tn;>l  tr.^rf  d  »m(77 
,nt  >       itn/  Ml  ^\'^^i'^<\^n  I'Mi  ni»;  1   >r.ih    •/••f'l 
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ft  »fr»  ^(l>'  ,in  >^  »  )v»i  » »«(v(  HIM  '  .Jl  ii.  !•  'ili'Mif-' 

CHAPTER  V. 

'^M.    IMi/         lIll^M'Ml'     ^nl     I'MO/Mi     •)i\\    Vtl    MO  Y     " 

Ji  \i.i\    \\'i\    I)M«;     *   >»n  M«»  /  )i  iMi    VKii  hoi  >      Itmi' 
M'l   'jMh'F    '»1(        Mo-ii.j    |»»;  >f>    r.    will  ,i;lo '     nit    ir* 

-^whcu^jiiwlluligiasliiabttl  idtQitJbie/di)a.^iQg-TO9fB9 

was  n^dtyJL  hTIw  hwrt)l^«^ii^g9il<^i}  .thc/tiW^wAa 
no  longer  strewed  with  books — one  only  lay  on 
ity  and  that  was  the  book  which  he  had  first 
seen  in  that  room.  lie  took  it  up,  and  turning 
to  her  name,  found  written  under  it — "  To 
William  Herbert."  The  grate  was  ornamented 
with  cut  paper ;  the  front  windows  were  open ; 
and  through  the  open  doorway  to  the  inner 
apartment,  he  could  see  that  it  was  in  the  same 

i3 


ita 


kww  dot  cfae  wahtd  *m  wm  Hm  aft  aMimftri 

left  the  lanBc  mititamimt^mAfSmkKraMmm. 
BaltlMtm*  kfcsM  (^^t^  kiifeHl. 

toaetf.  aod  iIbotd,  wiik  aUs  aniaM  feA^ 
tMo  fitRiifivii*  viUi  <iae  «» veil  fiueri  «>  OkK  Cud 
the  btrm  paaaons  rf  jaudi ;  Ub  aiad  had  bua 

overvbHsMd  tiT  fcetep  whxfa  he  had  ii 
from  thf  my  fear  rft 

lheTwii.jidrf,h:»  — iBitiiiiilli  ii  I     iiiMil 


npr  whoflF  twjj  vuiil  ^ad  avuuu  ■■  yaaiad 
Vt  io  be  (he  vrrr  ctkOiw  fc>  dww  G^«i 
the  4vfcef<  f4ace«  of  Ur:  ifar  vo^  oaakaie  to 
imkF  ■  ifaoasbt  nf  Itfr  a  thoi^it  «f  hiffH^ 
— The  vrrr  ugaimv  ior  fcnn.  And  now.  lAoi 
tram  Inm  90  wddmly  sod  fat  •m,  file  tfaaam 
Kke  nMmv  if  flir  aaa  «efe  MiUnily  fafad^ 
"Uai'lne  fiiBiaMtBtTar^fcctDa'aiwIuB  guuffltn 


w«re  Buddeidy  expelled  from  the  heart  of  xma- 
Ufid^-^l  bUokness>  all  clarkoess,  all  ho]>dies90e86. 
Biit  besides  tlio  sorrow  wUich  WilUaiu  Ucr- 
fatrt  aeceflsarily  felt  oo  accouut  of  thje  sudden 
aadiuipiepttred  separation  from  a  woman  so  de- 
raoAy  loved^  a  feeling  of  personal  tdbuuue»  oon- 
neoted  with  this  attacluaettt,  opjxressed  hiv^ 
vibejuever  he  thought  on  tlie  subject  Ue  loved^ 
'^^^e  woman  lie  Jovcd  bad  confessed  that  she 
•was  labouring  under  some  important  misfortune; 
<aiid  at  was  his  duty>  as  it  .ought  to  have  bee^  his 
deorest  happiness^  to  rescue  her  from  it  jf  it 
existod^  -or  to  tiiueld  heir  from  ^it  if  it  wei:e  A^y 
^tlueaitened.  Yet  what  had  he  done  ?r--h^  Jbi4 
*iBerdl(^  '^elared  his  attachment  lo  ihe  words  ^f 
inendrfiiiH^he  liad  merely  offered  his  services 
m  ber  behaUv  while  there  were  .a  thousand  r^- 
•OD0  'Why  she  might  not  accept  any  serfic^s 
fr4Mn  a  young  man  ignorant  cdf  her  situation  -and 
connexions^  and  who  had  not  put  himself  in  the 
iriUiAtion  proper  for  one  who  was  to  act  iu  h^r 
behalf.    lie  Iiad  been  called  on  by  every  pc^- 


1»0 


'<cU7  >of  ibb  'iatuArcBcn  .dbrnjarijaa*  lift 
vlndHferenftoffaU  ajittiiih    i^illll ihMJ f  jWl 

"i!V^r^'dem«iMmtiqn^ofihi«  UmMiitaitd&nM 
"ftW  ttoffawe  wricoifaoi  Bwi  Jifljgfct  Jliiiufcli 
.nl  nM^  of  IMMM,  wfcjrtetiwgl*  lfcli>i#fc>' 
>(tM!r««lP  Mid  ftnvtnKtMib  adt  IhJiiiiiiiiimi^ni 

"hil&l<«  4«gtdmk»ilH^« 

"BitentSoiwU-iftMt'li 

' '  badeiafi^dl'MyiMiHj,  ■Im^  t 

"'w'lief'an'im^wnihaimiiptjiaA  I 

*''iM3!nt^at  oflnw—morAiigc?  'Mast^bonotibr- 
"li^Wf'lie'  lidrf  trillKt  with*  ber?'''  Had  not  he 
'''pfoifeSWdiWe  tovt-  l»j  aeiiMi8--iby  ewcjjF  fwiD  of 
'■''Mtds'fahtirt  of  a  4bi«dt-daclaraaiDa('  Hadjlie_ 
'I'ndl^tldMl  dlsbMitiunMy^rttnsit)  udi  to  i 


"'Btt,  ^&a  tkA  other  lnuid.  whfltwHS  he,  nsd 
t  mU  tbc  i-  He  «Ms  » '  iH^or «  derk,  wJio 
i  not)  ttm  paumls,  or  ao  tauob'  as  n  bod,  of  tus 
'•in' Ad'  ttbolc  world,  and  wit»  ctitimly 
m)H>«^' d  Jibpe  of  bviplites  fortuuc;  tvliiLe  she 
!:rm«d  npeuStbtnod  to  every  luxury,.  Hiid  rrfiin 
i^F'  whole  bdiaviour  mid  A))peaT«uec  watt, in 
tDmnuini  of  moDoy  to  any  auiouut.  WaaUc, 
'it,'titc  fnLlovv  uf  Uu^  lovreit  wn^tclios  on.  earth 
— Uio  midcrstTUf^icrei  uf  tho  lau"^— U>  uHarjiUr 
(vcd -io  »(idi  to  make  hor  desceod  &u|i|,.liGr 
i^rc  of  vlcgat>oMiuii  fOFiaiic  to  tlw  fiantQiluw 
ilbmhip.  Onght  be,  as  aoiHiii  i)MHKM)i|r>r.Io 
E-  [jjiim  odv-aittnf^  ot'  lier  ku  of  lioiuc  inis- 
^  tvliich  aflor  olL  BiigiiL . Iici  of  ililtie.ioi- 
lortfiDte,  ta<  iuduus  Ikc.Iu  takif.  .^  siQji  w^li 
BuBtiiMijuni  her  prwiMXJtsK  whiuliishq  tuiglit 
norwards  rc!|^ct,  nod  look  ou  liiai.  a^  itiei  guU^y 
e  6t:Tl  WbM  Utd  he  D>  ^ffer. (to  atone  ,for 
whMishenutvt  rcsigu  ?  Ilad  he  iii)i<ju:U'd.>v|lli 
;  tcodQEarognnl  fi»  her,  audiwAh  hiUUcr 
■idcH  uf  the  (lignifiud  itimellivJAAtitf  <iUtMuYA'  in 
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ofiering  her  the  servioes  of  his  body  andttUDd 
in  her  behidf,  than  he  should  have  done  if  fais 
ofiers  had  been  clogged  with  a  cootdiiion  wladi, 
though  it  might  have  released  her  firom^hff 
present  trouble,  would  have  entailed  eteml 
poverty  on  her  head  ?  Was  not  poverty  lo  te 
blahied,  for  the  apparent  inoonsistency  of  bis 
conduct  ?  William  was  convinced  that  be  «tf 
not  really  UameM>le;  and  now  felt^  with  a 
power  unknown  before,  the  evils  iusepanifak 
from  poverty. 

Such  \v!is  the  course  of  thought  in  William*8 
mind,  when  he  was  certain  that  he  should  not 
sec  Miss  Walton  agahi ;  but  though  tlie  con- 
cliLsion  he  came  to  was,  that  he  had  aolied  as 
well  as  he  could,  and  that  inevitable  circum- 
stances alone  had  prevented  the  conduct  which 
he  wished  to  pursue,  yet  as  the  thought  conti- 
nually occurred  that  Miss  Walton  was  lort  fa 
ever,  he  again  blamed  liimsclf  as  at  first,  9it\A 
again  ])ui'sucd  the  siune  course  of  reflection 
in  his  defence.     Thus  a  couple  of  days  passwl 


I 
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in  Miauety  and  discontent,  and  he  believed  that 
he  ehonld  never  be  again  compoaed,  or  love  any 
kind  of  employ,  or  do  anything  which  could  be 
of  henefit  to  himself.  Everything  on  earth 
Memed  c^tisguating  in  his  sight,  for  he  looked  on 
^veiything  with  the  eyes  of  despair. 

Bttt  on  the  third  morning  after  this  terrible 
separation  the  postman  brought  him  a  letter 
irfaiefa  altered  the  whole  nature  of  his  prospects. 
Tins  letter  was  from — no,  dear  reader,  not 
from  Miss  Walton,  but  from  Mrs.  Herbert  It 
was  written  in  the  highest  degree  of  delight, 
and  congratulated  him  in  the  most  rapturous 
manner  on  another  letter  enclosed  which  sh^ 
had  just  received,  and  which  was  as  follows : — 

**  Madam, — Though  a  stranger  to  you,  I  need 
not  apologise  for  troubling  you  with  tliis  letter, 
because  I  believe  it  must  give  you  pleasure. 
Thu  misfortunes  of  yourself  and  yoiu:  family 
must  have  been  a  source  of  lasting  grief  to  you, 
for  your  children's  sake,  if  not  for  your  qwn.    I 
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It:  Dui  you  wui  not  near  u  aione. ^  loo  on 
act  lightly :  after  a  few'  days'  n  wouJcf  be' ui- 
possiblc  for  us  to^'medt — ^nocnange  dfaraM- 

,   HM  rnln  .n„07   ,|..M.,o«l  I        mini  i^iUJiUSn 

stances  could  make  our  separation  oth6r  vm 
'final''"'  "^  ""  ''''*''''^'*^**"'  ""  '*'"   !«'*  *->' 

,  "  But  not  now— not  now  T  William  rfUl; 
''let  me  see  you  once  again. 

"  To  what  purpose  should  we  meet™  sle 
replied,  with  evident  tenderness  ;  '^wny  snitild 
we  meet,  when  we  know  beforehand  tturc  the 
parting  must  be  eternal?  rartmg  how,  #c 
gain  one  day  s  advance  towafus  forgecnlro^  or 
^composure,  instead  6f  mItuAg' an![i%yr' day's 
power  to  our  sorrow. 

"  Forgetfulhess  I    composurel*'  ^  WiUiiftA  ex- 

will  not  do  cither  of  us^  me  injustice  to  bcHew 
that  the  companionship  we 'have' feteljf^^  heU 
can  be  composedly  forgotten,'  or  'resigtied ;  md 
this  very  conviction  teaches  me  that  it  is  oor 
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impieradve  duty  to  nart  at  once.  I  call  on  you 
iur  the  hiirhest, proof  that  a  mati  can  irive  of  his 
---liis.fdendship;    I  call  on   you   to  earn   my 

?rl?/^r?!  tg^^Llf,?;^^^  P'y^"e  "P  your  iiamest 

.wjfihes  to  mine.     I  beseech  yon,  sir,  obey  mcr; 

-         -        g,  i  .1  '/If ,    .  .  f   Mi'.I 

look  for  mc  no  more — leave  me  to  my  own 

**  To  your  fate  I — even  you  speak  as  though 
..jou-  had,  some  £,vil  lo  suffer  or  to  fear.     But, 

•)«?■    i')-./n   ,,/  jTiii,„r-    ...„,i,,.,   .,.,!,.  .,'j  ,     ' 

i.F??.kaf,??.^'fS,,to  dread  which  lui  «I>pc^  Ito 

"  I  have  no  friends — none — none !"  she  cried, 

**  Suffer  me.  Miss  Walton,   to  call   myself 
I  ^^M^-^i|I^T.f:^P}\^^i  utmostS 

uJlicaDnpt  offer,  and  I  am  sure  you  do  not  require 
«.i4t;  b^xX  if  the  most  unceasimi;  attention  to  your 

birtf  >  rrw-i-.i  I..  ....iL.ij.Mj  ;iT? ...,.,„,..•   ,,,,,;;, 

wir"^wbefr-r-thc  most  unlimited  obedience  to  your 
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commands — ^i^  petsererancc  and  bit>ldne«^  to  Ae^ 
sacrifice  of  my  Klb,  can  ben^t  ybo,  I  AaH  be 
rejoiced  if  you  will  accept  them  firoin  me.'' 

*«  Oh,  no — ^no  P  Miss  Walton  csied,  with  hm 
face  still  covered ;  ^^  it  is  too  late !  ¥oa  caimol 
be  my  friend.  I  hiive  no  fnend.  There  is  bi 
human  being  on  the  earth  thftt  can  be  nj 
friend  r 

"  Would  to  Heaven  yon  would  try  me,  Mi* 
Walton  r  William  replied,  earnestly.  "  I  f«r 
you  do  not  properly  estimate  the  value  of  Ab 
energies  of  a  devoted  heart ** 

"  Oh,  yes — yes  T  she  cried,  ^  I  do  knoW  them. 
I  am  grateful  to  you,  but  you  cannot  assist  w, 
save  by  leaving  me." 

"Miss  Walton— dear  Miss  Walton  T  WilUaiB 
cried,  quite  bewildered  at  this  unexpected 
scene;  ''your  present  distress  makes  it  move 
difficult  to  leave  you.  You  know  not  what  yoa 
require  of  me." 

"  Do  I  not  ?"  she  replied ;  ^  why,  then,  do  I 
tremble  ?— why  am  I  not  composed  ?  But  wliit 
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I  require  is  tor  your  owu  good — for  your  own 
happiaeBii.  We  have  liccu  rather  thoughtless 
thm  blaineAble,  and  I  so  more  than  you.  It 
mm>  to  be  expected  that  so  yoiipg,  ^  fond  of 
the  same  pursuits,  so  loucly,  we  should  find 
pleasure  in  each  otlicr's  society ;  but  I  ought  to 
hawe  foreseen  Uiis  hour,  and  prevented  it,  I 
have  been  blamcable,  and  shall  suffer  for  it.  Do 
nol  you  make  my  suflfcring  greater  by  refusing 
to  do  what  I  request  Let  us  not  have  to  blamo 
ourselves  lor  more  thau  thoughtlessness." 
"  What  you  require  is  very  hard  to  do.'^ 
"if  it  wcro  not,  should  1  implore  you  with 
tears — willfan  almost  bjceaking  hcart-r-to  do  it  ? 
Oily  no,  sir !  I  shall  have  to  bear  ^vhat  I  cannot 
now  say,  but  wliat  I  contemplate  with  terror. 
Dear  Mr.  Herbert,  what  I  request  you  to  do  is 
necessary,  and  can  never  by  any  i)os8ibility 
cease  to  be  so.  Here  is  a  little  picture;  I 
painted  it  for  you.  I  shall  never  draw  another. 
Take  it,  and  when  you  look  on  it,  think  of  me 
without  anger  and  without  regret." 
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William  felt  his  hand  pressed  to  her  heut, 
which  beat  fearfully  against  it^  while  she  said— 

*^  Prove  that  I  am  not  mistaken  in  you.  Go, 
sir — go  immediately ;  and  God  Almighty  blen 

you  r 

When  she  saw  that  he  still  lingered,  as  if 

stupified  at  this  unexpected  event,  she  cried— 

**  You  try  me  beyond  my  strength — you  are 

cruel — God  have  mercy  on  me  V*  and  fell  bati 

on  the  sofa,  like  a  dead  person.     He  rang  for 

.rtie%ekttn«,  rfnd'weirt'd!iMtt,'40'Wdr  ferkefiit- 

i^veiryic'  4MitJ'\^n^he  tasked  if;4'lie<l|rtiglir'l9«e 

"Mi^  Wlahob,  hb  kr&ff  'hifoorthed  «hfft  she  'tm  h 

'  b^ydv'Vtty  ill,  and'^desiMd  hmi  n<Jtl  to  ^i^sAu^  • " 

^-lli   in.il    ifi    Jsiit/y    .ioiM<     mI:     :>-//     iKid    Imii.  .1 

f'T '•  If  i»l»ii«i  ,i»rinv/  lniiu\\  ,  uin.it  i»'i  ■•' 
l»')Jll')liU;ir((i  -I'.A'  -iti/f^*  •iii'l'  '.n.ulTill  ni».ii:i/' 
,  ii'H|t>  rfi.'.-  -. //Dhm //  iii'»"it  111)  .'j'Mjiij  jdiiiii" 
iMinn  )/li  ••!  /j',//'i(.toh  ir"[«»  «ili  ili»ii»»i»l!  ■'!'■ 
mil,       Jjjt    j;     «, /.-    !j    li;i!t    »')-   hlihii    lit   .!j|  Hilt'ii'i 

1.     T 


---r>f»J!^    '»ri-     ♦lifl//     M   »  iiitivih   ,li»iti,»|  jf,y»(  .1  Mil'?: 
,nt )        i»(t/   Mi   ikOkI   (III   i>Mi   iM».   I    >».(il    •''••(  i 
''.r.'iM  Yllij4Hlll/'    ]»«•»>  ImI»;    .  V I  »ti;'|>  Miniii   ••;_.       n 

}|    r.r.   .Im'ij^nrl    III)-,     ijl    h..h    7,1.      ..«      i»  1  I  // 

f»  »ri  »    iiiy  ,ni  ,j  I   -I  ti  1  »!'/   Mill     .,^;    .1.   ;•  '.i*  nit' 

CHAPTfeR  V. 

oiii  no/      illM!r-H)'    /Ml    Mil  ./  1.5    Mil  ,''1  It.    /   ■■ 
J  »i.n   ll'il   Imr,     *   iiji  III*  /  »i  III!    »;».»l  *»».»*      it.ii 

H»l    L;i|KI      »1I         no- 1  i^    !•»;•}.    (.     »iil    .»;t'i        iil'     m- 

^GEBi^epd  imvnis^  WiUiani  vient  iio  Cf^oiMreet, 
owhcn^ijMlkAtgtasfiialial  ultoitbe.doiiWiQg^roofiiy 
ibe4ift)¥|,«i«  afKlv  li0Mbf^,ontei»cl  in, .ibdliMi  d^Mn 
was  OmtL  ..iTlw  hwrplv^a&gQUo,)  .thc/UJ)lc|.wA8 
no  longer  strewed  with  books— one  only  lay  on 
it,  and  that  was  the  book  which  he  had  first 
seen  in  that  room.  He  took  it  up,  and  turning 
to  her  name,  found  written  under  it — "  To 
William  Herbert*"  The  grate  was  ornamented 
with  cut  paper ;  tlie  front  windows  were  open ; 
and  through  the  oj)en  doorway  to  the  inner 
apartment,  he  could  see  that  it  was  in  the  same 

i3 
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comfortless  condition,  ^e  had  eridendy  kft 
the  house^  ivithout  intending  to  return.  WiBniB 
knew  that  she  wished  to  aee  him  no  more5  and 
respecting,  without  knowing,  her  motives^  k 
left  the  house  without  inquiring  for  her  addn& 
But  there  was  a  fearful  tumult  in  his  heait 
Entirely  unaccustomed  to  the  influence  of  femak 
society,  and  thrown,  with  aH  his  ardent  feelinfji, 
ihto  familiarity  with  one  so  well  fitted  to  call  fortk 
the  latent  passions  of  youth  ;  his  mind  had  been 
overwhelmed  by  feelings  which  he  had  indulged 
from  the  very  fear  of  examining.  These,  when 
they  ^bsided,  left  an  ineffaoeabk?  inipressiiw  of 
tenderness  and  devotion  in  his  heart  towards 
her  whose  every  word  and  action  had  prefcd 
her  to  be  the  very  creature  to  throw  light  «ii 
the  darkest  places  of  life ;  the  very  creature  to 
make  a  thought  of  life  a  thought  of  happiness 
— the  very  creature  for  him.  And  now,  taken 
from  him  so  suddenly  and  for  ever,  life  seemed 
like  nature  if  the  suu  were  snddenlv  blotted 
from  the  firmament,  or  like  the  world  if  goodness 
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tMre.  Buddeidy  expelled  from  dm  heart  of  Jmuxr 
Kiifl'  ^oll blanknessvall darkness, all ho]>eles8ne86. 
Biit  besides  the  sorrow  which  Williaiu  Ilerr 
fatrt  fioceasarily  felt  oo  accouut  of  the  sudden 
aadiuipiepaEed  separation  irotn  a  woman  so  d^ 
▼ottdy  feved,  a  feeling  of  personal  shame,  jQon- 
ueoted  with  this  ^ttacluaent,  oppressed  him 
vibejuever  he  thought  on  the  subject  He  loved» 
-H^e  woman  he  Jovcd  had  confessed  that  she 
•was  labounng  under  some  impox*tant  misfortune; 
•and  it  was  his  duty,  as  it  ought  to  liave  bee^  his 
dearest  happiness,  to  resoue  her  £:oni  it  i£  it 
existod,  -or  to  tiiueld  her  from  jt  if  it  wejce  m4jf 
^tlueaitened.  Yet  what  had  he  done  ?TT-h^  hard 
neirely  •declared  his  attachment  in  the  words  A>f 
Iviendflhip^^he  >had  mecely  offered  his  services 
-ifei  her  behalf,  while  there  were  :a  thousand  r^a- 
aonn  why  she  might  not  accept  any  ^nric^s 
from  a  young  man  ignorant  of  her  situatiop  ^and 
eoi^nexions,  and  who  >had  not  put  himself  in  the 
ritmition  proper  for  one  who  was  to  act  in  h^r 
behalf.     He  Iiad  been  called  on  by  every  pw- 
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f)0]pk>ibf  imadkkidJtor.idediire  kinarif  nftock 
'fioTiBii^ib'  wooU'iiaTe  lakenliwi^'flU  the  inMi- 
'(cyfjr  'of-Iiisr?mterfiBreacB.i  -iSheM^iadtiiolk  beiii 
*'  indlfferentx to  ibis  aiiileaki--«ibd  Jiad>  Aaiked  bw 

"e5liir^d«mommti(m  of  *hi8  Cpienddup^aAdifraiild 
'>6b«^tlot»lM^0  Wfsl^ihed  moDs^wOdgbt  ho/noliiiB 
>  W  wM  of  bMMt,  ta'hs^  {xnougfit  bw linqpbce 
'(|Mi«^lf  md  &«ivtrOQMek  iiLi  Us  ^fai^^ 
"himit^  kgitimate-' tight  ti>'|3potectihar?iiiIfb€ 
'  Mad'  foved  *  her-^if  he  -  hdd  meant  anything  >by  Us 

aitetitioni^i^if  he*hM'iikfmdodH3rivifllicdiyc  to 
' '  hnd^rmanlid'anythdig'^xnn  his  itL^cssifnt'OiItifi- 

tibn  'kihd  pas»tcn^aft6'  c^jojifieDt  icf  hoti  Bockij. 
<  y!>ligtit' '  hfe  to  '■  hikvse :  itUbwed'  •  her !  Col  dcpavufroiD 
'*  fil^  M'de^h^-^ithouttendefaivouring'to^ssoqre 
^'^"hel*''iin'l^ti^i1iallHettdy  by  the  IcgUanaleend 
' '  Wt  iniint  of  Ibve^itmriftiigt  J  •  iMostisbe'iiol^be- 
**  liev^  'he '  1idil%iflbd><iv{th«  het^J  Had  mii  bf 
'•'prolfei^Sed'hfe  Idveliy  hcii(umh*^bj'9vcrj^  haott 
'^^Mords  yhort  of  tf 'dimltdedaratioii?  .ibdbe 
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-fMhUJwds  Uiej^    He  Was  «>]kwyer'»  clerks  who 

nfaad  not  tdi^^Kiuiids,  or  so  triachias  a^  bed, pf.his 

ndnhiv'iBit  Ad*'.iUrbde  Wovl^j   and  .wii9.iofitti»ly 

imi^fkiftf  d*ikbp6o(  Mghteif  fortune  rwhtte  she 

'^faiMaiMr<ao^utabni0dl  toi'GfveryMkiaury».iand  .from 

'-jfa^pn^vtiblcJi.bfehavious  and  Appearance.. wa4, in 

'^^KJqiMtanlfdfl^noaey  •to. hoy  tuB^^mtL^   Waahe» 

'^ tbeiiy' tbe-fottow  xd  the  lofwrottf  wrUicbe$.  ott  earth 

'»(i-4he  mdei)9lxa|D|)eiB  of  •  theilaHr^rrio  oi&ri.for 

'  ii^iii$aiimBk  ito  make  bof  'des^^and^  Jbum.'Jtier 

'>6pUrb'«FielegabceiiiidfOBtUne(to  th«ifiamQrlow 

'ffiBUbwahipc-.  liDiight  b^i^>,manifPf.iHmH|rM,^o 

.vjbfwtaJHm  Wvamiage.;^.  bev  j^^.of  $pme.  ,ms- 

vif£Qi#tiiiK^  'trUcb  after  •  all  i migbt  i  bei  of,  { litf^,  ioi- 

'*ipo9tBDeQ4frtQi>iiidiK)e.bei;..to>^k^'^  ^t^  wMch 
()iiBurfi>iM}mra  faBTv'pcoapoQts^.il^bich],^^  ..mi^t 
-odfterwratds^idl^cti,  fniidilook  ovk^biia,  ^^l)^  £^^ty 
nrbaMe  b£Tf  What!  hid/he.  tt^ (9fli?c,{to,4toao.,for 
to  whalftshe  timift ;  resigia  9, . ;  thd  Mp  m^l  0Cte4  .w| th 
i>ikiiablrc  taidbBjnigalxlT&»rhcf5  mad*  iwjuh  iVi lower 
idea  of  the  dignified.' lilu«frf(wJb^ 
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Offering  her  the  services  of  his  body  and'ttUDd 
in  her  behalf,  than  he  should  have  done  if  Us 
offers  had  been  clogged  with  a  condition  wUdi, 
thoogh  it  might  have  released  her  firom-faflr 
present  trouble,  would  have  entailed  ecerad 
poverty  ou  her  head  ?  Was  not  poverty  to  to 
blairied,  for  the  apparent  inoooaistency  of  Us 
conduct  ?  William  was  convinced  that  be  w 
not  really  blamei^le ;  and  now  felt,  with  i 
power  unknown  before,  the  evils  inseparable 
from  poverty. 

Such  was  the  ooiu^  of  thought  in  William's 
mind,  when  he  was  certain  that  he  should  not 
sec  Miss  Walton  again  ;  but  though  tlie  con- 
clusion he  came  to  was,  that  he  had  ac<»d  as 
well  as  he  could,  and  that  inevitable  circum- 
stances alone  had  prevented  the  conduct  which 
he  wished  to  ptirsuc,  yet  as  the  thought  conti' 
nually  occurred  tliat  Miss  Walton  was  lost  fa 
ever,  he  again  blamed  liimself  as  at  first,  anrf 
again  ])uryiied  the  smnc  course  of  reUcction 
in  his  defence.     Thus  a  couple  of  days  parssed 
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in  anxiety  and  discontent,  and  he  believed  that 
lie  fihoiUd  never  be  again  coni|X)aed^  or  love  any 
kind  of  employ,  or  do  anythiDg  which  coidd  be 
of  benefit  to  himselfl  Everything  on  earth 
fieemed  (y^gusting  in  his  sight,  for  he  looked  on 
everything  with  the  eyes  of  despair. 

Bttt  on  the  third  morning  after  this  terrible 
reparation  the  postman  l>rought  him  a  letter 
nrfaieh  altered  the  whole  nature  of  hie  prospects. 
Tbb  letter  was  from — no,  dear  reader,  not 
fix>m  Miss  Walton,  but  from  Mrs.  Herbert  It 
was  written  in  the  highest  degree  of  delight, 
and  congratulated  him  in  the  most  rapturous 
manner  on  another  letter  enclosed  which  she 
had  just  received,  and  which  was  as  follows : — 

•*  Madam, — Though  a  stranger  to  you,  I  need 
not  apologize  for  troubling  you  with  this  letter, 
because  I  believe  it  must  give  you  pleasure. 
Thu  misfortunes  of  yourself  and  your  family 
must  have  been  a  source  of  lasting  grief  to  you, 
for  your  children's  sake,  if  not  for  your  own.    I 


^tmy^Ui^hl  w*fbT6lty(^•bulxoofil<dleolffaltB)1ir 
"tUell^rl^Gitttiidbri,  wdthel  ddstraolioiK  dFktlbiir 
f&iBt^  ihope»«  nlnrthist  Lmonr-  •paMfa^tiiax}|»rt)- 
kMiet(y;filuil«(iii^  «4]OBeptottiili/cdiiUtiiiii,itiiit 
'<>tdy'ta»tbtaf(i'tuii0ilb'imi8riQ  btit')afaN(>Ai}'Ui 
<5oSfitlyi8nd|  fiir )fdU^lQiilirobeofrI)hii  IM^^ 
'trttdl<lbdvanion|a«tti<i<tiiitfa^<aacg^ 

haVe  tkei  btinour  ofi  hdiiig  i  a  firicdd  10  ,]iour.  ftanilf 
as  far  as  circumstauo^  \wU  p^cmit  i.ja^d  l.b% 
toiinfomi'yooitbat  1  lnwo.-iU^  liuomi^g/uken 
t&^  ^libdrtj  of)iplaeii%Tiivc  .bUoilmUt  ppwujfiiio 
yovr  son's  nano^i  U  lihe  Iw4h  i^^'ify^mrs^  Si^^ 
aml'tCoky  fun.tlie>  piiqiosd  gf  ^o^ji^i^  }4)i^  (d 
^pro^todtd  bis  >  6tludie$  i.at .  ithc  ,AuuyQnit>  *  ^ 
•whcBKbfmdAliat  suia  M;ith4m^AXnifp..thc.liapk 
1* shall Ireplaoo  it. by  tn^fiUln^uffioieut  fft  purcbasp 
the>iiviiig  toivh]Johiy<9iirr8on.h^.^  k^qg^Juo)^ 
fontard^  and:\viiioh,ljib«.V€  iMipPi^iiM^  tlfcrpvill 
bo  nd  diHiculti)r  m>piK>curiiig,by  4b^  tuiiif.  ^'bco 
llciuiili'br;qiialif}ed  tuibold^it.i     h.:.;.- 
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mf**AB!-ntj  «fSm  or  eervtce  are  in  one  ^eiise 

oiled  to  jDur  son,  you  may  ftincy  I  coulil  liavc 

vitteu  at  once  to  him ;  but  I  feared  liiat  liU 

irid^'iui^t  icfiiso  a  favour  fromoii  unltnown 

Mud,  and  1  have  not  time  to  enter  into  u  cur- 

indenoe  to  jktrsuiulc  bini.     I  write  to  yuu 

a  I  do'iiot  doubt  itiiit  yotir  imrctita)  nfTec- 

a  willibo  stronger  than  that  pride  which  tiares 

tbt'feceive  because  it  lias  once  liad  llie  power 

w  gWi^j  and  I  doubt  not  that  you  nUl  prCvaiLon 

lilt'  *»tt'  to  ac«^{Tt  my  olfcr.<  -    ii     n  ■    .    i- )    • 

"^My  nnmt  it'would  be  iittla»,Ia-tnontioD, 

\dW  ft  19  imiMissibIc  ihni  I  should  rver  have  the 

l^itsiii-e  of  (trtrmng  an  acquaintance  wilh  you. 

|i*HW  Ettglniltl,  Its  I  8«]>jK)sc,  tijr  ever,  in!  the 

Inrse  nfa  week  ;  but  before  I  lenre  I  shall  cull 

fthebaukj'kml  if  I  lln<l  that  my  offer  liaG<bden 

eied  by  yauv'ton,  I  bop  that  you'  iwill  uiaUc 

f'tir  th<*  money  for  toot  daughter's  baiofil, 

Kd^  tihail  Tievnr  withdraw-  it  from  iho  bank 

''inlRtt'  th*    pain'  of  iraowinKi  iriytt-ir  cn- 

rcly  rcfuHcd  the  pItMsurc 'of 'Ooatribuixng  to 
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the  h»ppi&eie  of  a  fiuuil;  n4uc1i  I  vstpno  and 
reverence  more  itmn  any  cuibet  oucattik"    ■■.>* 

•  A    J-.tJ 

TUe  inromiMioucQiiUumtl  in  thi»  l«tlcp-«ait 
so  anex]>cctccl.  and  mi  eDtirrly  itDcsau^ed  iu 
til  that  Wiltuiui  kiiew  of  fiMtvitCi  W)>1  the  uw- 
tivt»  and  actiuuH  of  omtikiiiti;  lite  iucUmkI  U 
oftfing  llii>  benefit,  uid  the  miical  time  A. 
whu'b  be  ri'coivnl  it,  Ituiu  uidi  a  ImIiu1i)<i»  air,! 
tbiti  he  n'iul  Uiu  IcI^t  in  uulJiUt  uJ' inditlwunut^ 
('itus<»l  by  ioubilily  to  comjiidbpinl  n  bleasuig  m 
great  &ir  wliiuli  be  wjik  »>  eutinily  iui])i«{JHr(t}. 
lUH.inind  wnei  diKttnlun^  by  iW  iuu(;iiitude  «f£ 
tite  intelligence,  and  wliilc  bv  eut^iuinf;  willi* 
bewiiilcrcil  eye  lai  tlic  li-ller  wliiciii  ))njuu«ul 
hini  Micb  nu  Aiiitoiinding  U-iwfil,  be  Mtt'tucU  Ukt 
a  man  Huildtnly  lukcii  ftuin  ,Uk  iLiduteAn,  uf  a.i 
dungt-x>ii,  (tnd  ^et  ux  ItUutt^  In  tlw  )>laiHiig  UgM 
of  the  noour^y  Piin.  i   i.    .„. 

Dut  till!)  deliriam  lasted  not  Utngt  Tlie  Mfti< 
fnscil  {-rowd  of  limufclito  which  at  fint  4ivcr4 
whvhiiud  hiui  M'pitrat«d  Juto  dij^itiuct  ccMiwl"  < 


tions  of  happiness  to  come,  for  himself  and  his 
beloved  relations^  and  as  he  laid  his  pen  on  the 
desk,  he  said  to  himself,  with  a  feeling  of  rap- 
turous exnltation — *^  I  shall  never  fill  a  parch* 
ment  after  this.'' 

But  was  it  not  just  possible  there  might  be 
smne  mistake  in  all  this !  If  it  was  not  a  dream, 
might  there  not  be  a  mistake  in  the  person  ad- 
dressed, or  might  not  the  writer's  purpose  have 
changed,  or  become  incapacitated  from  fulfilling 
it  sifice  the  intention  was  first  avowed  ?  Very 
few  moments  elapsed  before  William  had  en- 
tet^  the  bank,  and  ascertained  beyond  doubt 
that  there  were  five  hundred  pounds  in  the 
binker's  books,  which  he,  and  he  alone,  could 
witfidraw  at  any  time.  He  would  not  have  sold 
hiB  hopes  for  a  bishopric. 

But  who  was  his  benefactor?  Could  it  be 
one  of  his  father's  firiends  ?  He  examined  the 
impressions  made  on  his  mind  by  the  conduct 
of  every  former  acquaintaiice  of  his  family,  but 
could  not  find  one,  peer  or  commoner^  Idc  or 


^l;^f^,?pl,|W^(?e^  j^Wi^urJI^^  bc«n  mch  aa.  to 
warraot  aify  cxpectatioue  from  their  geiicroaitr. 
gratlliidc,  i>r  rcspccL  ^^ou|(l  his  Iwncraclor  he 
H  relation?  He  knew  of  no  rclaliyu  in  ibe 
(Wprld,,  save  his  grcnl  "iiqlc-,  Lord  Bcrtingham, 
who  Qoiild  afford  i<i  be  lihcral,  aad  he  ^^■a8  well 
^iircd  that  Iiis  lordship  yjn  itut  accn-ionicd  to 
l;idp  his  ,lii;hl  under  u  biishul.  lie  w:i,--  ijiiite 
I  Certa^i^  that  wliciicvL-r  his  lurdship  ntiulc  a  dona- 
^^pO<  |»c  ,*l'ouHl  nvcijm|niuj  it  b<f  a  l(^t(ire  on  lus 
^f}yp,^^^^t^}y,^miX  iho  ^Itjinerjla  of  the  PffKin 
l^^fC^9|Jfi  ,,jBul.  ifcither  au.old  frieiid  or  rcl«- 
,f^on ,  ^f^^i  ji^^:;^!^!^  hil^  with  thif  (DionfJ;  »ltf 
^,|vaf  (^e^if^^roscrvcd  unlil  the  nrcscnt  rooaicnl? 
„^JjC|  l^gencsp  of  the  suui  v^cts  evidence  of  coii- 
^jpi^^f^ble  wculth;  untjl  a  real  fiicud  would  hn^c 
jfl^iHtc^l  tliciu  b»;for^,  and  saved  them  from  ihc 
.|H^f\W  djsUess^  which  4heY  .had  hud  tu  heat. 
.,J^flt  (f  ^h^^iini,  of  i^wmcy  wett:  n^a  the  gift  of 
^j9 J^^,  or  ithiliiiu,  who  was  the  ^ycr'' — and 
[j^jjihj  vifi^s  Ji  I^csIowihK'   .  \V[as  lie  jusUficd  in  rc- 


fW^^^ii  lib 

either  ashamed  of  nis  own  namc^  or  disdained 
to  be  acquainted  with  nim  and '  his  famiTy,  and 
uespised'meir  'gramuae?  '  'WoUldlt'  HW'  be 
mean  and  oe^arly  to*  receive  alms  tKufe'TOilely 
-^^llSf  kt  kil^ilt'lt  "hot-'  b'<l''al^' attl^to 
With  danger,  since  when  ne  migni  n6t  be  m  a 
condition  to  give  6ac1c'wlia^  fee  lim  ife'ifeiveSj^s 
seeming  benefactor  might  conle  fomard  and  <^x- 
pect  m  return  some  services  which  a  m^  of 
lonour  and  religion  could  not  perform  r  Yet  the 
letter  wnioh  offered  the  money  was  whtten  m 
a  very  simple  and  open  manner ;  notning  c6uld 
l)e  gathered  from  il  of' a  susj[>tti6ii^^niittire*^  tie 
fancied  that  ttislre  was  a  tinge  oT'taclancnolj^'ln 
it ;  and  certainly  '£he '  letter  coritainM'  iVidenies 
of  the  writers  moclesty,  smce  he  dfadeavotired  to 
provide  against  a  rude  refusal  even  of  so  im- 
portant  a  benefit  offered  with  shch  bomble 
respect  Besides  tms,  Vviniam  had  not  (;6in* 
mitted  himself  in  any  way,  and  need  not  to  do 
It,  Since  he  had  only  to  ask  lor  the  money,  and 
it  was  paid  at'  oiW.  '  Ife  lelt'  iioiit^iiw^fffhat 
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there  rouUI  lie  no  <laiigpr,  ami  wand««n)  tlHt 
bp  ocHikl  luivc  htviuitcd  one  roooiont  M  ihr 
accejiUacc  of  w  mutb  blin  ss  ecemod  bi  be 
otfcrcil  to  him,  alihuufih  bb  bencbdar  wh  at 
pri'm-iit  unknown. 

Just  Of  he  nrrivod  at  this  cnndaaian,  ht 
found  bimxclf, — lo  his  grwd  suqniw^  uf  coanr, 
—in  tbe  neigfabourluM*ar  Jft»iAi|p^WiMi^ 
■nd  Rt  tbe  door  nt  u  well-known  hoosp  in  Oci) 
Street  Min  Wnttim  was  not  tttam,.  anil  (md 
not  been  nnce  he  last  cnlled ;  noa-  coitkl  t&c 
Aftster  of  the  briusc-  rcrommond  hini  tu  call 
again  at  any  ptfticular  time  at  iht-  most  likely 
to  find  her  tbcm.  VViilinm  ilisdainffd  tu  cxAmioe 
him  very  nanowly,  but  cdiling  Car  ptn,  ink,  aad 
paper,  he  mot^  tJif  fulluwing  letter,  and  iHi  it 
vith  tbe  tMdeBcnnii  tu  be  deliven-d  (o  Ifiy 
Walton  at  the  6rsl  u|i)iurtuniiy : —  ■  J 


"Dear  Misb  Wnllun, — Though  my  lioHn>lMB 
been  breaking  ever  since  I  parted  Trout  yoOt  I  ■ 
have  hitherto  sbstaioed  from  seeking  you,  partly 


bocauso  it  wa^  your  wish  I  should  ilo  so,  and 
pBTtlj  beoflUM  I  felt  how  unworthy  was  one  in 
my  titoation  to  Bcek  the  honour  of  your  society. 
I  mmld  not  seek  you  now^  but  that  something 
of  importance  hcos  hnp{)oned  to  me,  and  that  all 
the  happiness  of  my  life  depends  on  my  seeing 
you.  Excuse  this  boldness — it  is  warranted  by 
friendship.  In  the  name  of  that  friendaliip,  [ 
implore  you  to  meet  me  once  more.  I^et  not 
my  remembrance  of  you  be  linked  with  the 
tliought  that  you  refused  my  ktst  request  Ke- 
tnember  what  you  have  l)een  to  me  in  my  od- 
Vecaity,  and  wonder  not  that  I  still  cling  to  your 
presence.  Remember,  also,  that  if  the  meeting 
Ibe  {lainful  to  you,  you  have  the  power  to  pre- 
Tent  another,  since,  if  I  would,  I  cannot  compel 
yoti  to  see  me,  by  thrusting  myself  where  you 
are.  I  am  altogether  dependent  on  your  mercy, 
and  I  tmst  in  your  generosity  to  grant  my 
request'' 

A  couple  of  days  passed  in  great  anxiety  to 
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CHAPTER  VL 


Miss  Walton  was  already  in  the  house  at  Cecil 
Street  when  William  Herbert  arrived.  She  was 
sitting  on  the  sofa  as  he  entered  the  drawing- 
room,  and  when  she  looked  up  on  hearing  him, 
he  rushed  forward  and  threw  himself  at  her  feet, 
exclaiming — "Miss  Walton  1  Miss  Walton! — 
is  it  really  you !  What  is  the  matter  ?  A  week 
has  so  changed  you  that  I  scarce  know  you. 
Your  face  is  very  pale,  and  your  hands  are  cold 
as  death^what  ails  you  ?  Speak  to  me !  let 
me  hear  at  least  a  voice  that  I  love  !" 

"  I  am  well,  sir,"  Miss  Walton  replied.     "  Do 
yoL.  m.  K 


4M  TKE  aBuara 

'  net  humiUatp  yoursc'll'  b;  kneeling,  lo  ant.  Ki^> 
'  I  pray,  and  iofbrm  me  i^  jfott' luwo  re(|uin<il 
Ihia  meeting."  '    .     '  ■■     i      . 

<  William  arose,  and  put  the  leluin  in  her  btuul, 
ftinar^d  and  shocked  at  the  coldncfia  wilh  nhtcli 
'  she  f!]Vike  \  for  though  Iter  maniicr  Vas  calm, 
tlie  r»lmne&9  appeared  to  |>r«9«cd  Sruoi  ibe  wiU 
nilhcT  than  t'rum  the  heart.  lier  exjt|uisit<' 
lpni]M'r  soeiTK'd  to  be  fitruiig  np  titthlly  fur  Uic 
labonr  of  tliia  I'vening,  and  Williani  (IreiuWil 
thit  the  reaction  mipht  be  such  n  slni)|^it,  iir 
eiirh  siittl'dng  as  had  olnady  givru  ih^  hue  of 
eicknem  to  hpr  alteiuiatcd  fiice  and  fonu.        , 

"  I  congraUiliUe  yon,  Mr.  HcHwrt,"  Mia 
Walton  said,  whrn  Ac  kniieOKt'b^  eycsavtJ 
the  papers  put  in  her  hand ;  "  I  congratukl? 
yao,  sir,  on  having  obtaiiicd  «  sittation  ivhicit 
you  have  so  much  wished  for,  and  for  whid]  ynti 
■«reso  well  filled."  <        1/ 

""'  "I  do  not  refuse  yonr  cong|THti]latMD4"i|ll9 
"replied,  "for  l&cl  that  I  am  to  be  ttoogrslu- 
lated.     No  one  s&w  myietfcsn  tcU  what  new 
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life'  thene  Irttcra  havw  pivcn  mi\  May  CaA 
E'Moss  thi;  writor  at'  thrm  1  Woui<l  lo  Go*!  liwl  I 
m^y  discover  to  whom  I  iim  inili?bi«l !  What 
'»  firiGiid  rfiidl  I  (liflcorer,  Miss  Walton  I— tmc 
'who  kito«'s  not  unlj  how  to  berttow,  bul  how  to 
giw.  How  could  I  rcfiise,  Miss  Wultun '(  1 
t^honld  b.iPc  be«m  ungrnli^t  nnd  uulVolLng  (o 
rc6xi»  a  Iiciwfil  so  givoiu  I  do  confuM  that  aac 
great  tffight  IB  isktsa  Inini  m;  Iteart.  1  nball 
I  lotigw  b*?  what  I  loathe.  I  shitil  hf  able  to 
wsTC  in  d»  Btuilitt  irhiuh  I  hare  hwn 
M»{)eJIV(l  to  rehnquieli.  I  fhatl  Iw  uUe  to 
lace  my  <lo»r  pnrcm  t»  the  nnk  u>  wliicti  ntie 
13  hum,  anil  of  which  »hr  is  oIlnirethFr  ttortliy ; 
.   Mim  Walioti,  I  shaii  not  he  hi^pj  if— 

l»Ii!«l»4<rir^  ■btalk«d»i«  WiUian  pauqed 

"  Miss  Walton,"  ho  continued, "  [  l>ewecb  you 
ir  without'  imirer  what  [  hnvo  to  say — you 
^  make  tnc  HulhcitnilT  misraahlc  \Tiilu>ut  that. 
■  I'gD  to  the  ootmuy  alone,  not:  the  exaltation 
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of  my  ttear'lndlUti'^nttfc' 

ment  of  rny'to^  f4b4!b^^ 

sciousn'ess  of  d6U%  i&f^^Af^'ti 

man,  will  nrialLc^'^'ht^^i^f^' 

eUieiy,  Jf'sHall  'pt^aA'^at.  iiMagBrt  il»  It 

wandering  heHrt,  anff*  ma^'UMM  ln  ijl 


have  around  me  'm&ii;  of  WK^ 
pines^  it  w!n'bd'inVW>MiJP>HMiMittn 
the  most  t'sspntkl.  I  wii£  it  pIbM  ttKHtl  itdreti- 
turer,  Mias  Walton,  when'  1  firet  flaW  you ;  yrt 
ere^  tlien  1  had  a  sense  trf  irijr  aith  itprighti»»«. 
ana  of  the  overrulinp 'providehceof  firt<),  wltH 
kept  me  from  being  mis(!>palbh»,  fW  Jrty  heart  was 
at  peace.'  I  saw  you  btitiiliftil'iind  Unftp},  aint 
worstiipped  yoil  'ins  it  li^ih^  uf  d  natmo  ti>o  Viftj- 
to  lie' affected  Ti^-  hnmftn  ■vtefesitodts.'i' I 'Mhr 
yiin  lii  sorrow,  am!  niy  heairt  »**!^Wis«i'yaar 
aftiance'  wilh  lis  own  nahir*.  likAi^Rt  yodr 
aocieiyi  I  Wonmr  ncqimirtlKl  Wllh-'the'  ((£«Mn- 
plishments  and  the  poA-t^  'dt'ytt^T  iaind,-aad 
i   odmihid  the'gei^^'I  W«ara«  ttct^uainuU 


bitltMiit6»iie^|ie«!^,  tj^inuily,,  ihc^  goodncfs 
f,,jonrllnWl,  an^llill^v^:»l^ht•,wul:pa^.'',     ^ 
l'lJi,;L-ftiW)   iiut  4p,,liC(V   tl^fs,  >Ir.  Ucrbert," 

|i«|  .{\yi^l{U)ii;,:^<li   rii^ug^iin^^^nial  agilalion; 

IjIWi,  distwstt  an;.,    J^ai^^  t[|(^  ^J^ki^;  or.saj 

)^y«n,wiTlit.A,tt',wi;,mfi;"    _.,,.,_^,  .„„_,, ,,,^,_,„ 

IMli>u,,jiuA^t)cit,  H|i^.>v,-,U'>ri><>|i^'^  t'^s  is  why 

ffid)U>„H*!c,yg|ii?,,    Is, il  I'utalljlc  ibat  you 

I  ^f!,,jfi^siL)lq  ,uf,  I^C  iiieviiiiblc  cffci-t  of 

r .  ;9ft'<miupti^tc.^  jWi^,  jQii?!    ^iss  Walton,  I 

; .  jiai*  (lijarl j-„  ,^^0, ,  ii^j:,  ,cv^r,-j^x,  ^  jj  do  not 

w,lu^,^ffc^«i,o?,.^^^?ll;e^„J9^l,,,^,  f-^»^,  ^jw^- 
l,fl|flffl^;Tw^hwllS^f^^pll,,i^  society,  c|i!>„gi>;« 

a, I*  liffiwt'.  of  .lii;?.  rcspctfl  _f(w;  a  wyinaii, 

j]liill.liw,,lioiics,   fJ];,[lus  ,jJcfibijrc*f^  all  his 

k^crs»-*iL,hUi*spAfjM^VH''-'yRr  li%-,t^at  ^aii  muy 

k?  ilfiiLvrqj-c  tq,cv'H''OW.  P9i"'>,f?,%,^,fl'7 

t.freling«RW  fit|H9f;i;iied,  l,F,oii,l(|l  pay  yliat  1 

w.feny-i  '1'W«mW  hftyp, ,(yo^!; gl(idly  fiharc^^^mj 


iliiiliiiiiiiiiii 


1^  THJfe 

the  tremendous  sdMB^^  ^  mAvmOh  lUb- 
terrcd  me  from  declaring  tlie  |i¥WtlBWlillliHM1< 

of  my  soul.    16o  hdt  Mj^|iMK  iHTtfeiWliiteii 
exaltation  hd^  ittad^  icJ  IJitiHi^HilWiaaiililiy 
you  for  youirself  HoMl'^Hik^ilbfj^ft llHlliwi' 
o^  my  love  kept  my  yi^hiP'Mbfar^fatf'Wy' 
heart  Was  bumibg.     I  ftlifeB»'h^Hii  li>  WH 
iiikult  fo^  any  One  und^tt*  ftti«yillMh««i 
to  a<^drc3s  you  \  but  jytifctfttJ'WMrtlllil^'iBt' 
to  B^  akz'zlecl  by  '6utifclff*tt.  If  lliiiH<il«l 
stances,  and  Mlu^^  Is  btfe 'iltr  IJMf  (iftlttlflrf 
offer  them.     I  hkvd'  alijm#lHI|VtttMP^ 
eq'uat,  ^ail  at  \t^  unJliA«i«NiM 
aii^IUt^Vc  a'h^itrt#Uf^^ 
me  not,  is  faithful ;  and  ooe^  dltiSH 
that  com  b^  Vci^  hkt^yP^  "WMl^^lilfcfe'^ 
impossible  ?"  •      •»«W'WbI  »« ,!»« 

'"XckVe  m^;  sir;  tl)fiyi^«i!^«ttiPtf«4 

tuiiiing'Way  ii^r&c^ ;  "^iiMdiiiyttMhiwpy 

the  power  to  hfekr*  yotii*  '  W  »9#«i4i»i*««»»»¥ 

«  Leave  ydul"  mmtk^^Siit  mm^fmi 

"  Alas  I  what  have  I  donll  i^l*'^ 
—this  hatred  ?" 


TMK   HftUBHTSi 
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*  1  lit)  uoliiitte  ;ou,  Me-  Mcibcrt,"  5%  cried, 
llHintiug  ijiui  Lcore. 

.(•ftJihave  sceu  yoH  unlappy,"  William  cried, 
eriieeb ;  "  aiid  if  1  liiougUt  there  wa&  ibe 
t  panicle  of  eeUioliucfiii  iii  yuui'  geneivua 
loru,  1  would  say  tbitt  the  gtcal  cnileavour  of 
all  Ik'  1o  uuike  you  happy.  But  that  I 
MW  tYuuliI  littvu  lui  vveiglil  with  you :  1  uj^al 
»  your  justice  aud  ywur  htorL  You  have  taken 
a.  iatciesL  lu  my  fate — you  have  shewn  me  Uuw 
liCuuU  \>c  happy— but  yuu  will  Imve  made  me 
upeukaUy  miscnible,  if  yuu  make  the  uieaoa 
r  bapputCM  uiiaLtuJiubte.  Did  you  wIrIi  to 
"Aakt:  me  BiKJvrablc  ?     Will  you  dt>  nothmg  (or 

'  1  liave  uo  power  to  make  yuu  huppy,"  shQ 

k  low  voice. 

■!<  No  power.  Miss  Walton  P  he  ciclaiiped ; 

t'-JO'i  have  evci7  power,  if  you  have  the  will 

ciiTt  is  free,  or  I  ^ouU  not  have  lasted 

e  ficasuK  of  your  society.     You  do  ayl  love 


XOO  THB  RBMEM'nC 

Wib  B'flobd'iif  tfiak<"i<lt:  Jl«'<«  bltnm  9w  iiaib-> 
'•^fRRfi  bow  AaU  ihwiBlf  jymo  ubt^M 

Miw  Wallon— «r,  wiffer'mE  ttt' e^'llie'  nWfc 
which  I  JiHvf  iw\Tr  yfrt  (rtlrtttf,  i^e  tti  iiiysaf 
ami  ta  God— Mitry,  dpi  Mal^,  1  Wv^yoii  ^ 
d«irly.  Vou  do  noi  hatCme^Wbtti  fs'thtiri' 
H'Mitmg  tkj  love  V  If  yota  ^ouJtl  litvo  We,  SlUji' 
dcHTcst,  how  VC17  hapi^yi  W'^ymld  I*  I'  I'haW 
seen  altoKt  you  tniitks  ^r'Splirld^kf  tD*fi*i^Ii  jiAi" 
aw-i'ddiibtlttii,  umistomctf."  I'eaniiot'tifffc/ytai'' 
aiioh  ihitigs';  Uit  I  do  not  hum-nt  myii^Apd^* 
bility  ;  for;  (he  lore  wliiclt  jtou'^dilM  Utt^ 
mut*  1j«' jndfpendcnt  of  tlifcW.  My  IbHutitf  Wffl 
3)f  hHiHbte  biA  tepectablnl;  (md"I"*ffl  Wlfyjtt" 
what  you- ffittst  expect  in  tfa«'liHm^-#ll(bli  I  dti*' 
ofler."  ;Tlie  house  W6  sfaoutditlhaUl'sbtuJU^" 
llie'bftnks  of  tbc-  Thames,  Wt  su6H  !*  dhlArt^'" 
froTh  it,'tliat'«v  could  sec  it  frftiri  wlr  wThiSdWs,'" 
t^parkting  among  the  beds' of  flowcrfe  Tbtw' 
are  woody  hills  bt-Mnd^,  gr«3i  BiettdijlVs 'lirid.-i2^ 
glotious  "luiid<mi)lc'  Uifil^'llHl'  '^'Mf^Si 
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^g  ,f(«.  ^otild  lmil>  liiiotii' gwUon  I(>gcth€r 
^tlieu  wc  would  walk  iiliixiaU  in  tho  laiirs,  trnd 
liC^cl^i^i  an'l.tlic  Moodil:  yMU  wiUt  joun |ipn- 
[ii^iil  )i  w;Lb  my  hui'lioiWit)  wiiiiuiiny  iwl>lvt^ 
■•HB-.ft'^W  .;ilRict|CiJ  IwiTls,  ittliM'h  wc  *uuld 
c^^n}p  «W  y»*41iH'  X"Uun.W(|/vvouJd  retudi 
fEflH(,,lb^  ^iffcllccliKal  iu*l  BiWi-ed  duylojuwiUi 
an4,%'  ^<ffy,  ut\  jour uuim  blioulJ  TiU  Uio ii«uac, 
ayt(  our  Tuipps  4iouM.rim;  ^u({clJic[  in  suuf^uf 
joy..  Tifif;"  Kuul4JitraiialuU]  L'lulUiiuid  Uviurrt 
sqtl<yi<%i'.  tc.>'uiit  iiiKi^uu  bluiuld  riivi  Uuute 
aaf}^,'^^(i,^f  mc;  or  we.  w*uW  silj  siJe.bjieido, 
ti(nij(ig  <TXf^  Ui«  )iagc«  of  uiu'  luwit  {Wttlu  tuitl' 
Iihysjiqphcr;),  ^d  giixlier  into  wir  nundt;  Uje 
lifted i^yiffiuiupf  jdl  tbi;  a|j;v»  ul  Uiium,  nillt 
LUi^  :]F^^cf)|;^ili»l)i;U  liidj  ,iuid  f^uod  wouimi,  luj 
niHtJiWiiWH'nB'i^y  ^uidfiKulUig  oH  iJji;  iMippiuwB 
of ,^9^ I  childroiif.  Alaa!  all  il^is  ywiold  Ijcjittlflfi 
to  a,j|)9s^i.  wlucb  clings  to  liit^  poaipspf  a  6in,\ 
sliiuiw'l''^  lUi:;  Jji(l:yoti(,lwvtt„vJnvni„lou  ],wcilite; 
Ei-L  ^^r  itl]);aiWB,v>(i«uc')),,lJ,i^iig»'lliWid.'LliuU);li^j 
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the  uccuj)ations  of  the  life  which  I  o£fer  are 
l)ettcT  adapteil  to  your  tastes.  To  lead  the 
f^uilty  to  rciH'iiiancc,  and  the  miserable  to  hap- 
piness— lo  heiil  the  sick  in  body  for  earth,  and 
the  sick  in  ^]>iril  for  heaven — arc  some  of  the 
dnlies  of  my  hfc ;  and  with  you,  Mary,  life 
t\()uUl  ^Hdc  on  u  t>tream  of  unsullied  happiness, 
of  enlightened  virtue,  so  that  [leoplc  should  turn, 
as  we  i>assed  l)y,  and  say — *  how  happy  they 
are  : 

>Ii>s  Walton  fell  on  her  knees,  and  bent  her 
faee  to  the  sofa,  erying,  with  a  broken  voice — 
**  O  (i(Kl  of  nierey,  be  merciful  to  me  ?** 

William  bent  over  her,  and  whispered—* 
"  Mary,  wliy  are  you  distressed  ?  Why  do  you 
appeal  from  me  to  God?  Do  you  pity  me, 
Mary,  without  the  j>ower  to  love  mc  ?** 

She  remained  on  her  knees,  and  bent  her  fiice 
eloper  to  the  sofa,  in  silence. 

*'  ^Nlay  I  not  lioj)e,  Mary  ?"  he  whispered. 
**  No,  no;  there  is  no  hope — none — nonef 
was  tile  H'ply. 


"  Then  Gcxl  be  merciful  to  me !"  he  cried,  and 
leU  biack  on  the  sofa. 

Was  it  a  dream  ?  He  felt  an  arm  round  hia 
neck,  a  soft  hand  spread  over  his  forehead,  and 
one  of  his  hands  clasi)ed  iu  another.  He  felt 
fliat  hi^. cheek  was  lying  with  a  close  pressure 
on  a  bosom  that  was  heaving  tumultuously,  he 
heard  the  words,  ^*  Dear  William,''  close  to  his 
fece,  and  felt  a  woman's  soft,  sweet  breath 
playing  over  his  lips.  When  he  opened  his 
ejres,  he  saw  that  he  was  lying  in  Mary's  bo8om> 
and  that  she  was  gazing  in  liis  face  with  a  ter- 
rible expression  of  love  and  despair.  A  single 
moment  after  their  eyes  met,  she  suddenly  dia- 
engagcd  herself^  <'md  turned  away,  leaning  her 
jEoce  on  the  arm  of  the  sofa. 

"  Dear,  dear  Mary,  how  have  I  been  blessed !" 
William  whispered,  bending  over  her.  "  Assur- 
edly, you  do  not  hate  me." 

"  Oh,  no,  no — I  do  not !"  she  replied,  with  a 
.     quick,  broken  voice. 

**  Can  you  love  me,  Mary  ?" 


'"Shv^as'sQcM;^^"  -  -'•liHv  •  id)  Ue  nsanw 
.'•■ywdii  ifal'iMDki»ili—iilaniiHyi<  . 

^'■•YwMgiwd-a-toe'gMfydmifi.nwo  >u 

"■■-jfwj  dOTllt  few  Jwll'llMlfH'  .'(lianTini  ' 
'! «'t  luvie  ODUe  W  felliallhiiilH  — I  llHiliH* 

fSty^on'lrii."    I I'K-vjo    svul   hhiow  vtanA 

I'fDtgWuiy.tHllifoaitii'iimiit*""  ! 

Mn'M  lii'tt^"«il!e,J»M>ilj«l>l|ir«<tn«<rf 
ofl  tcndcniM  aM  iru«i},l*M<tfcwb>raiaP 
to  M>)>e9r«itiifa  (eti  ig>li|l,«llin  rujiigi^li^ 

' Sh» UKithHiJitixlii  llltlilllliV»miprlt<|^ 

8hd(ild(!r,'qh(ui  tfbdakfirii 

odJ  in  U>i>rBit  111  frlti IBWin  faHHnpi I 

cling  (o''lualft>rH"l]tti 

violent  ^urt;lHhe"f 

from  hniaBbmbe^iaadiMklMMwK  liwiHto 
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William  sat  for  a  wliile,  engaged  iu  jjleaeant 

oughtn  oiiithe  teiKlenicaS^arj,  iiadcooiitfsed, 

(1  huping:  nuw  Lbttt  lie  Qiiglil  ukc  her ^lutriiln 

i   own  ibomei   vrWu   be    rclurucil  i  Truuv  (tic 

iversity.     II«r  tilinwi,  hay,  oiid  );l(>vi:it  \yia^  on 

tf^ilaiAti,  prevfubetl-  tlifl,,tmv  thul  her,  long 

ncc   would   have    occasioned.     .But  .a&eii, 

litlng  nearly. mi.  hyiir>  fauigrcwniwcdeytianci 

igtiic  boU,  ^Jjen  tlm  eosvaiit  ,CiiiiK  U{i(  land 

ii>riiiud  liiiiLiLbit/tlii:  .^OLm);  lady  Wiua.i)(/l  iti 

I  turiiHe,  but  hod  ruelicd  down,  iJikc  ^iUin  'mi» 

!..6\.n)^l,:  witliuul,  Iml.  or  a]iawl,iaud  ujtliuiit 

Rflyiltg  a  .word,  to  ally  »n£  as  nhu  panned..   He 

irwit  dowDiiuid  <)ucEUoiiod  her  tnasiGd  uod  Tuns 

nqtriscd  to  hear  that,  4l«  luw)  knew  IKitliidg  uf. 

^  jD«uog,ludy,itave  timl  sbelilid  csUed.  a.fen 

dnibs  ill  her  COt/iaf;*:,  Iu  pujcliiMe  lOticleH  ,of  hiti 

tnUlc,.and  lAiat^lio  liud.Jiirod  liis  roolusAtfii  Uia 

'or^  d^y  wJbeu ^ViUiam<  nwt  bw.lhefle.  .   He,, 

taked  luiwiiiia  iiotc  had  boen  dclivorod,  ^id  > 

ibatithiohidy  badhappciiotl  ti>  uftU  a.  tUu 

io[\<   Thciu  niisfODietiiin^c  iu  tUu  liadvbiuiut'a 
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manner  that  compelled  WilUam  lo  brlievc 

and,  witfaoat  asking   aaj 

merely  left  a  Dote  for  IGm 

boiiee,  almost  believing  dwl  he  tnl  KflB  Ifaqr 

for  the  last  time,  wtmderiay  «Nl  iTfuni  tif- 

cumstances  were  at  the  baHM>  «f  Iwr  V]*- 

terioue  behaviour,  and 

hope  to  thoee  brighter 

very  lately,  had  seemed  M  «MifEfal  aft  ^hn^ 

necessary  tM»Jipp*i»««lrt'    ^tOOH 

He  called  daily  at  Ci !»  i|1»  mA  ri^^lij^ 
theatre  uighdy,  in  the  lingat^lape  of  MMtiiS 
Miss  Walton:  and  it  mM«wa*B  liwil 
which  his  unknown  hemSKtmtW^tSltitVm  b 
be  at  the  university,  that  Iw  gKmwf  As  |MnHl> 
Even  then  he  might  ham  |  liilll'iiyWIwOrf 
money  of  hia  own ;  Iml  Mr,  Uurfjti;'  LiiJ  en- 
gaged a  fresh  clerk,  luid  WiUiom  waa  too  con- 
scientious to  Bf^ly  the  money  la  the  bau):  lu 
any  purpose  save  lliiiL  which  Hvt  p^nt  ot  it 
intended.  He  left  Loiiiioii,  vumcd  lua  tuuther, 
and  went  to  the  univi^iuty. 


I 


BOOK  THE  TENTH. 


'THRBICTB  SHT 


'   If3T?A«r> 


iirliNu; 


M    "I"  ni  R9bs3t  yat  ttan^ 

"'    'I        1^'   -Ji   IIDxIa    M-Jfjljl,  «|w 

'""I  J*l»  V  fBsui.nul>>d 

I'i    ;1       Jolt  nU  boitai  »n»i 

"■H>1   (.«..]  5ib  ill  JoMi«.|uil 
'i-n  -aitiinum  Inud  s  uh 
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CHAPTER  I. 


If  I  happen  to  have  heen  so  fortunate  as  to 
interest  my  readers  in  tlie  persons  who  figure 
in  this  narrative,  these  introductory  chapters 
will  apfxjar  about  as  much  in  place  as  the  grace 
before  meat  of  the  old  puritans,  which  some- 
times lasted  till  not  only  the  dinner,  but  the 
devotion  of  the  pious  worthies,  had  waxed  cold. 
Impatient  as  the  poor  fellows  might  be,  when, 
after  a  hard  morning's  ride,  watch,  or  fight, 
they  came  to  the  table  plentifully  supplied  with 
savoury  and  smoking  beef  and  mutton;  and 
while  they  listened  to  Mr.  Staudfirminthefaitli's 


ai»- 


geaet,  which  muaded"! 
eicmal  uad  ineompt 
frcsh,  bright,  delicious' 
joiuti  decline  and  tadtO 
rude  air,  the  clear 
mbuled  vith  s  fillb; 
smt^e  dwindle  away  liiittt 
steam  from  tbensthfj 
their  own  imltoiux'  rapidly  evs|)ur«o  ^iroaghl 
tbi;  infltu<nco  m1'  tho  serereslc-anuJ  •disappoint''' 
mntt;  tlj<'y  cm\Id  itul  be  towe  oortainly  nuaopti' 
thoB  ynni  imv  nui'^?l  reader,  i«-|ien.  exjtvtkt^m 
pieec  of  nuvoury-namiliw,  liu  is  (Hit  off^viUMW 
mere  dry  ilisijuisiliun.  t<tvt» 

But  Qitthors  nlwftpi  wore,  and  tdva^  n3  k| 
egMidt^  It  is  ht'^rond  our  [wwi^r  to  intSermfmM 
siMi'tb  I'lijoy  our  works  wttbuut  knuvrin^ .  Bbii>»H 
tUog.  of  the  L-lcvct  )KTBon  that  wrote  thcok 
Yet  «s  lliere  ii  u  riftlit  aiul  ii  nrong  tiiiiu  I'tir  aU' 
thingi,  and  in  tlic  pn^trnt  c]i'<e  tlic  onU  ({lUs- 
tlOB  VEis,  wbcilici'  I  sboukl 'intrude  my 
oA  th»  leader  w  tti*  duK^De'ioftfati 
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cooraesy  or  while  he  was  actually  deTouruig 
lABi  waa  aet  before  lam,  I  choae  the  furmer.  I 
tlMNi^bt  it  best  to  bestow  my  tediouaness  oa 
the  reader  botweeo  the  diTittons  of  my  uarra-^ 
thfe^  rather  than  in  the  midst  of  it ;  not,  beli^re 
fliey  beeauae^  as  the  more  proioiuent  place»  it 
was  the  mors  likely  to  be  read,  but  because  it 
ift«»uld  be  the  mure  readily  unattended  to.  I 
b^tfrtocheat  a  reader  into  thinking,  when  ha 
does'  not  intend  or  wish  it,  and  thinks  he  is 
UMiding  a  narrative  which  does  not  require  any 
thinking;  and  I  therefore  put  my  thinking  into 
flDch  places  as  such  a  judicious  reader  may 
avoid. 

I  did^  indeed,  at  the  commencement  of  this 
Banrative,  request  that  these  chapters  might  not 
be.  skipped^  and  promised  that  they  should 
ahrays  mean  something  or  other,  and  bear  son* 
kind  of  relation  to  the  work;  but  I  may  as 
well  imitate  the  general  practice  of  refomed 
diaiaeterS)  and,  as  I  am  now^  eome  to  a  point 
at  wdkkh  bypocri^  would  be  us«less>  turn  honest) 


lioniiaalUBlU  i 


^Imlf 


II I      J  H  I 


mjfi  o  w  jeiyiiiMKrpjtMiaiJi 


fligned  to  tfaeipdatry^idil^  i 


■liBfa 


M^H 


even  to  a  more  fatal  ten 

ing  the  author's  a88unnGM.Aifrd»  hank'  «■« 

very  good  booli,  and  •  V 

book  that  would  be  -m^  I 

man,  woman,  and  child  in  As  a 

If,  then,  dear  reader*  ybo  .fcnyl-hfUW- 
sumcd  on  the  power  wbiduMAHA^^iMW 


over  ;ou,  in  putting  in  ti 

terS)  which  jou  care  n 

read,  I  would  be  happy  to  make  the  promise 

which  every  repentant  sinner  is  willing  to  make 

when  he  has  secured  ihc  profits  of  hiit  crime— 1 

would  promise  not  la  du  it  ugiuii ;  but  having 
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adw'^ooibrf  nm  tlie/  Itet  b6ok^>  ft  foBV<  tb«tt  pvonlrise 

]^a0dffinmi]^oii  on.^odd^/tennB; JiTfoiikl^iTegijob 
toitiotioB^  that .  this,  present  kM  introdbctor^ 
€iui|»teri>e(xitainsi.a  >tnuch  gmieri  s^aountlbBn 
anjkkif  tbe  ppeceding  •snes^  6i  the  grsatest*  mem 
ifffaiohitfltnl  possiblyiexifittin  anf-introdiKition^ulg 
gmee ibe&re  ihe»t^! iixt' ang/t  othecprefatbry^tiiorih 


brT^/lvhidbilmetli  tUatkiaishprtet; '•:  ( 


t    Hf  •'(  ' 


•hrir.tr^ihi //t<,n  n<'t  •.nfin  f.t  !;.n.t  >ri>iH  i.  '.t  ii  ,fi 
R  '^i;  .•/  yjoixl  ui'  ti;ill  '  •  Mti.ii.  >vi  -  i.iij;,i.  >i;t  'itfi 
r;  brii;  ./lood  i  •/■)l'»  vi  »v  .;   lMf»    ./Iu.m;    Imn^    vr»/ 

-iicj  'i/f.il     I    /')iii;t    ii"  /      f»l»r.>t    ri:ij»  .11  nil  j| 
'Mil  ''•ivi;^  iini-i'tiilirii  il'Uil//    i  i/'(»q  nil  ii«    I'  unii' 

liMiin.j  f)ii»;  jiuMti.  iiii\i\u»ii  m:  »  ii«i7  ji'Uil/.  ,  r»> 
'v.mi(n<j   Mill    ')>Im.i  •»•  /«['|i  li   •»'■    !)in"''    I    .huM 

I        'XIIIT)   --.III    to   'litnKj   '»fll    l))'n!  >  )'-   -K'l     Ut    fi)ll// 


IH  MH 
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CHAPTER  IL 


When  we  last  beheld  the  family  of  the  Herberts 
at  Burnside^  they  were  abont  to  biiild  the  cot- 
tage which  had  been  destroyed  through  the 
carelessness  of  their  attendant,  old  Mrs.  Ilobson. 
Fanny  remained  at  home,  partly  in  conseqoence 
of  her  mother's  wish,  and  partly  from  a  feeiing 
similar  to  that  which  had. caused  her  mother  to 
request  it — namely,  di^ust  at  some  of  the  duties 
imposed  on  her  in  servitude,  and  a  loathing  of 
the  danger  to  which  she  had  been  exposed. 
She  had  an  insurmountable  objection  to  return 
to  a  situation  of  labour  in  which  she  had  been 


subjected  to  such  insults;  she  doubted  the 
truth  of  all  professions  out  of  her  own  fimulj, 
fix>m  having  been  deceived  in  those  of  such 
apparent  purity  and  benevolence  uttered  by 
Lord  Collington,  and  dreaded^  at  least  for  the 
present,  to  leave  the  home  where  her  safety  was 
assured. 

TTiere  was  nd  delajr  in'  dettidg  about  the  new 
cottage,   since   Mr.  Wilson  insisted   on   being 
allowed  to  provide  the  means,  which  Mrs.  Her- 
bert, ddukl  not  rd^ise,  as  not  Only  had  h«the 
laghtito  Oonsider  himself  the  cause  of  the  acci- 
^nt^'bttti^ho  was  in  a  state  of  such  utier 
ipwBXtfi  n^^vM  to  be  able  to  refuse  the  good 
•i^fiioes  of  any  fHeiul<    Thomas  Wilson  had  not 
i^iftttdied  architecture  very  deeply,  and  the  cot- 
<>lag€i^;if,'it  wepe  to  be  like  the  former  one,  did 
.Dot;  require  a  great  amount  of   architectural 
hknowiedge;  yet    it   somehow   happened,  that 
lnot^a  stage   of .  tlie  operations  could    be  gol 
nlllfoiigh  without  his;  personal  attendance,  wUch 
riiw  tjaieimqre  to  he  wondered  at,  asy  idwciDg  the 
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two  or  three  years  firom  his  first  jonroey  to 
London^  down  to  the  fire>  he  h^  not  been  abk 
to  visit  Burnside  more  tl^m.opce.  ,  Qpe  would 
have  though^t  him  8|iddenly  smitten  with  a  loye 
of  building,  or  ^i^  a  renewed  veneraticn  &r 
his  birth-place,  like  that  which  a^  num.  feels  afii^ 
thirty  years  campaigning  intheE^t;  thpi^^ 
perhaps  after  all,  it  was  only  fnue^  reqpiectiDg 
his  aged  grandmother.  Put^certain  it  .iii,  that 
in  the  course .  of  a.  w/)ck  after  his  return  to 
London  with  William,,  and  before  the  rubbish 
had  been  cleared  away  from  the  site  .of  the 
former  cottage,  Thomas  Wilson  was  again  sjttii^ 
at  Mrs.  Herbert's  fireside,  considering:  with  her 
the  different  plans  suggested  fo^  the  nq\y  edi- 
fice.   After  staying  a  couple  of  days  he  returned 

to  London :  but  before  the  end  of  the  next  week 

J.  ■  ...■  ■■..    ".    ••■  ■ 

be  appeared  ^ain ;  and  the  oftcner  he  came, 
the  more  he  seemed  .to  love  the  place,  and  tlie 
more  reluctantly  be  left  it. 

On  the  second  visit,  as  lie  re  turned  fronuralUng 

.....  .1,     ;  .■  -.i       ■  1  '..»■■/'  I  n'      I.  .1  !.  /  .-I  •  1    ■ 

on  an  old  friend,  he  met  Mrs.  Herbert  and  Mias 
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Fanny,  *^ho  wore  going  to  call  on  a  sick  friend. 
He '  cduM  iibt  do  less  than  attend  them  to  the 
kbti^^  i^hcl  wait  for  them ;  and,  perhaps,  it  was 
th^tery  frwectest  moment  of  his  life  ito  be,  for 

■  ■ 

.  .  ■  •  • 

the  first 'time,  escorting  two  ladies  for  whom  he 
fbT^' so  profound  a  respect,  and  to  feel  on  his 
arhii  the  soft  pressure  of  the  ihir  hands  of  the 
tW6' ladies  whom  he  looked  on  as  the  worthiest' 
and  noblest  of  created  beings. 

Not  long  afterwards,  William  IIer1)ert  joined 

the  little   circle  of  friends,  buoyant  with   the 

. .  ■  1 1 

expectation   of  good   fortune  promised  by  his 

antihythous  correspondent,  and  so  highly  had 

.■  .1     ■  ■   ■     ■       •  ;         .  ■',•'''■' 

tYU  former  ploiighboy  risen  in  the  opinion  of 

t\iOs6  who  w'eixj  formerly  his  patrons,  that,  as  a 

•  1        ■  *  ■  ■"  ■ 

niatter  of  course,  he  became  a  partner  in  all 
their'  consult  at  ions  and  arrangements,  and  a 
constant'  companion  in  the  little  ]:)edestrian 
cxciirsibhs  along  the  highways  and  byways 
around  the  village,  which  William  projected  as 
a  Bwieet  relaxation  between  the  dead-alive  occu- 
pations    01    a  lawyers  oince,   and  the  severer 

▼OL.  UI.  L 


ftl8 


TDK   nSHBBl'N. 


'ttitiliM  ttf  ihr  imivcr«ly,  fbt  which  he  vr«£  pn- 
paring  himstlE 

The  part;  n&turiilly  dHrid^tl  ftetf  into  Wil- 
Kam  anti  his  mother,  ahd  WiUon  and  tsniiy. 
Nor  when  William  had  d«psrtrd  was  ibis 
■rnuigi-mcnt  entirety  overthrown.  Ttiv  t&- 
Unction  between  the  iwiiTiduiUa  Iiad  bees 
deiitruyed,  never  to  be  Ttconsinictcd ;  wliai 
the  two  families  had  been  was  utterly  fur^t- 
ten — mutual  bcru-llts  had  brou}{lit  tlirtii  nil  to 
a  •ttnte  of  equality-  If  Mre.  Herbert  had  lust 
her  conk)>aiiiun,  Fanny  had  not  hist  hrn,  and 
he  was  by  no  meanii  iiieltned  lolorjn't  or  neglen 
the  privilege  «hich  it  cotderretL  WiUiu  and 
Fanny  visittid  their  old  ac<|iiaini*iKXfl  anal- 
tended  by  her  imxlier,  and  acHnMiencfi  when  thcR 
was  no  aec)uainlance  to  see,  they  went  oiil  into 
the  lieldH  to  observe  the  Iteauiirnl  u(tc-niii(>n»  oi 
nature,  lUid  |>tTba|ts  tu  nmiri^  the  beautiful 
operatiuns  of  tlieir  uwu  hearts,  not  ibe  h>ul 
exquisite  work  of  Nature  or  Froridence. 

They  were  both  very  joung^both  reiy  guile- 
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less;  they  had  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  from 
opposite  directions.  Fanny,  too  young,  in  the 
time  of  her  family's  greatness,  to  form  an  exalted 
opinion  of  the  factitious  excellence  of  rank  and 
station,  and  dii^usted  with  the  treatment,  and 
terrified  by  the  attempt  on  her  honour,  from 
persons  in  the  station  in  which  her  birth  enti- 
tled her  to  mix — Wilson,  rising  from  the  lowest 
point  in  society,  to  one  in  which  family  wealth 
had  enabled  him  to  mix  with  the  highest,  indig- 
nai)t  at  the  contumely  with  which  one  he  wor- 
^}iipped  had  been  treated  because  she  was  poor ; 
-r-b<)th  of  them  felt  that  there  was  a  happiness  in 
the  world,  for  good  hearts,  independent  of  rank 
and  station, ;  and  perhaps  when  the  two  young 
creatures  felt  tliis,  in  their  own  secret  hearts, 
each  made  a  personal  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple to  another  not  far  off. 

However  this  might  be,  the  oftencr  they  met, 
and  the  longer  they  walked,  the  more  contented 
they  were  with,  the  limited  .circle  of  their  ac 
quaintance ;  and  whatever  their  feelings  towards 
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CHAPTER  III. 


In  the  foregoing  pages  so  many  allusions  have 
been  made  to  William  Herbert's  love  of  study, 
and  his  early  and  long-enduring  admiration  of 
the  ministerial  office^  that  it  will  be  unnecessaiy 
to  dilate  on  them  now,  or  to  describe  the 
minatias  of  his  college-life,  which  was  neces- 
sarily one  course  of  hard  labour,  to  make  up  for 
the  time  lost,  since  the  death  of  his  father  com- 
pelled him  to  leave  the  university.  Not  that 
that  time  had,  properly  speaking,  been  lost, 
since  in  it  he  had  gathered  a  great  deal  of  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  world,  which  must  be  of 


the  fitst  im^Mmcc  Id  l&lltatiRWktoWSll 
he  aapiied,  as  well  as  ."iVjIIZBaAa  iti^lirillt- 
ance  »ith  books  jn  thi'tHfUVIWi^^eSni 
devote  to  leading.  Bat  1|»  mntiiie  atUSBj 
necessary  to  stand  i^'MSUls^lk^lUBi  ttUa- 
Wily  been  intemiptea'y''lia^  <Wull>te>'W 
^neraliiiowled^  hi:4$«,oaWIBddf1b'MiU 
his  studies  at  ptclty'iiJi^j'Vil'UBiitiolb'U 
he  had  attained  ohen^'Ie^'BarafinM^.^" 
That  labour  wlik  a  liiliJS?  jFttrS^JUlH^ 

•.'in  it,  tl>,  A«WlriHfcTI^.<WK* 
i.»  concent  in  it,  Mil^lW^j'tirBiW 

txclt-he  cM<J  nA  hpHHa'WMJ'  '^ 
l«dy,  80  beloml,  catiiu  Itctwern  his  thoi^tbts  and 
ancient  ImmiDg,  nml  drew  him  nway  t(t  thf 
cwitempUtion  iif'  happiucss,  for  wUioti  llic  fiiMil- 
mcnt  of  all  otfacr  liojicci  coiiM  nut  offer  a  tuitis- 
fiwtory  eqiuvRlciit.  That  lady,  wlioso  mj-fitprioUs 
unhappiness  Had  given  him  m  much  pxin,  was 
MwayB  prcseiat  lo  his  mind ;  she  a{iprntt>d  t»  lie 
alwa^  sittlng'ut  his  Hilc»  ht  snldh'sgwl  hCT"  iti- 
vwuntarily  in  the  uiidet  of  lib  st\idt<^<<,  aud  a 
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thousand  times  started  up  to  look  for  the  vision 
of  beauty  and  excellence^  which  disappeared  as 
soon  as  his  reason  awoke  to  his  actual  circum- 
stances. 

His  hours  of  relaxation  were  not  spent  at  the 
card-table^  at  drinking-bouts^  in  boating,  in 
fishing,  in  hunting.  The  hours  he  spared  from 
study  were  employed  in  visiting  the  ha{^y 
circle  at  Bumsidc,  and  in  seeking  through 
London  for  Miss  Walton.  In  the  latter  em- 
ployment there  was  more  anxiety  and  disap- 
ppiqtment  than  pleasure;  he  could  not  dis- 
,9q|vier  the  lightest  trace  of  her  he  sought  But 
ftbc  wisit,  to  Bumside  was  of  a  widely  difierent 
natuijc  ;  he  could  net  help  finding  pleasure 
there. .  He  was  so  cordially  welcomed^  and  so 
fondly  admired  by  every  member  of  the  family, 
ibBi^  nothing  but  the  memories  which  he  car- 
ried in  his  bosom  could  have  prevented  him 
from  being  perfectly  happy«  The  cottage  had 
bpcn  put  in  rapid  progress  immediately  after 
his  depaiturc  for  the  university ;  but  on  his  first 
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the  fottim' oW."'AA  WmnSf^^Ji  &r'^^ 
thdir  mkuia  bf^Mlt>l'^'  tle<i«di«D^«Mt^^i(i^'tIi 

l>Ab«qt  ■•hiilf"''iii "^  •Vif^"Ii(/*'^tiMM '4U' 
upivetviiy,  ^  bewd  tbM'Mra8aii]"«^'tbe'tk&h' 
ofthU  •gnMafittb(ltfi>  'I^^M^ibtd  '^l()«!tt»M'^ 
a)  ocQiRidetable ^^rorfen^  i'  '^  vRM'"^ 'n^ 
visited  Bumside,  he  found  tW  '^t^l^dl'dii^p'" 
complbt^d;  •  biit  >  yfaliiibhed  'in" '  <i '  t^ '  btatififiil 
msikhe^,  >atA  th^  gaVded  lUd  otil  Witli  Ai6t«'  re^  ' 
gatd^  «»>'tor«t(ttne))t"tIiMi  tris^.  ■'W-'iWktr''SS^" 
H^tiiCfFtfs*  •<libl«i'cstate' '  skeMM^!  lifotV '  lik^ '  itii"" 
TcsOttme  •  of  >jtl  |/^rs6tt  >»f  «Hs/  •fiMiHn^,'  tl^  Wbit ' ' ' 
it  hbdilhMta  fbhu^ly^^'MStehuV'iUa'^Bil'Ur'a'' 
labiuMii 'i''""'   '''-'  J'j"!  •"""'■' "■  I'l'ii    "I     '■' 
IBirt>thiB"«xtrevtlg6b(!c  t(itl^>{;!!(^alltl^d^^  ilue 
timo.  -'MrJ-Witeifa  ^tvte '  bot  s<i'  a!s?tft^St«a''iii " 
thib<«ffair>ilslMi'niay<h^Ve  fl«^M"fol  M'j'sliic^'' 
not  Billy  ihad  h«'iibt''lj«ill  tfct  <s6lltli*<iifoi"'MWL' 
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8%;^P,'ff)ucV)ienli«d.th9.ius9qrAne^'lx)  mk  her  \  to 
Tf^^  hm  ^prc^Ot  g£  FaoDj^  ^  belpiliim.uk» 
cBfp.9Jf,4t,,:i  TlWTrequesti  howevw,  wnsinot  re*' 

TCff^ ifpf^,  thipk :it'dea?i:v«dl  i  ifor  Mm^UerbM^ * 
^}flg|(^,;^J^^dJ|ncjl,libc^^  disposition^  granted 

it,|,Tyif^,ple«|urf^,.  irWiwt  rewivipg  any.veiy 
v^pJe;ijil;^prQ^U^  ^(m.bcf.  daughter  {fwiiuakiiig 
sif9l^,a  .^aq^^-^^t.leastp  if ,ahc  iuadei.iioy»  Iv 

I^JJ^iJfl,.4»fcjr^i^tiou,vr|i3..W^  tWiUittm 

by  .ft  Ipfl,^  ^^i;i  1^  mpUiflT,!  ii^ivitiwg  ibim  lo  theM 
wed4Higi^^ivIw|b,  sbe  s^Ud^tb^f^tWHo  bui»  one  4 
pai^pul^  |th^  4i^l^l''^#<^d  ^^pr  >   Sb^ ;  bad  boped  i  i 
th^f;,py;VrfWF^^.ifi'w»J&  vm^i^  ,W,iUiam  uiffiskt  . 
pef%p^^^f^  ge^iWWj;.  IMad  ^biU.Uii^  .wigbtibe  -i 
douc^  sbp  bad  recomineuded  tbc  yoUDg  po9pl«i>.( 
to4p^  ^;  tl;^,  jpa^uri^g^  a.jtofur  .orv  two^nuntil 
W^ji^,^^^  ordexs.     Jt  wfts  tbo  first ithne  iomi 
her,  ^ JI9,  tbi^n  F^^y,  ^ad  fitted  .to  obey  he«,  faod .  1 1 
cve{pi,ll|o\|irstP^it^H(^  ^  might. baiHa  b€Qii;Kibc4>*ii 
diept^^  jjf ,  Jp^ . ,tQ  i be fl^elfc  ,. But  1  Wila0ni i H-asi  ivcty  1 1 
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impatient — he  wouM  not  wait ;  he  was  rerj 
urgent^  and  somehow  Fanny  did  not  take  her 
mother's  part  agidnst  him  so  wannl j  as  she 
might  haye  done ;  and  so— and  so  they  weieto 
be  married  immediately. 

Tlte  day  before  the  wedding-day  William 
istarted  for  Bumside,  where  he  expected  to 
arriye  in  the  evemng ;  but,  about  midway  in  his 
journey,  as  the  coach  Was  rattling  into  a  littk 
town,  a  circumstance  utterly  unlookcd  for  oc- 
curred, which  prevented  his  going  further  that 
night.  Among  the  persons  that  were  walking 
on  the  causeway  at  the  entrance  of  the  town, 
and  were  probably  inhabitants  of  the  town,  he 
observed  one  man  more  than  the  rest,  from  his 
peculiar' feebleness.  He  was  not  an  oM  man, 
but  he  stooped  and  was  gray,  and  (torn  the  pe- 
culiar brownrieai  6f  his  Aln,  William  judged  him 
to  l)c  a  Victim  of  bome  distant  intempenitc 
climate.  But  his  httention  was  drawn  from  the 
man  to  a  young  womau,  who  was  leading  and 
supporting  him  with  an  air  of  extreme  tendc^ 
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ness.  She,  like  the  man,  was  dressed,  not  only 
plainly,  but  meanly.  A  common  straw  bonnet» 
with  one  piece  of  black  ribbon,  and  a  black  stuff 
gown,  made  as  plain  as  that  of  a  domestic  ser- 
Tant,  might  not  have  excited  a  very  strong 
interest  in  every  one,  but  William  oboeryed 
somewhat  in  the  general  outline,  in  the  tiun  of 
the  hmbs^  in  the  very  movements  of  the  female, 
that  set  his  heart  beating  with  i)assionate  ex- 
pectation* 

These  observations  were  made  in  the  minute 
that  the  coach  was  following  them ;  but  when  it 
had  passed,  and  he  turned  towards  the  female, 
their  eyes  met,  and  she  started,  and  seemed  to  be 
in  e?^treme  terror.  What  William's  emotions 
were,  I  need  not  describe,  when  I  mention  that 
he  beheld  Miss  Walton. 

Yes;  that  discovery  stopped  his  travelling. 
When  the  coach  arrived  at  the  inn,  ordering  his 
luggage  to  be  taken  down,  he  set  off  at  once  to 
meet  the  lady  so  mysterious  and  so  beloved. 
She  was,  however,  not  now  to  be   seen.     lie 
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walked  rapidly  a  mile  out  of  town,  tnil  not  m 
tace  or  form  Ujat  he  met  made  his  heart  be« 
quicker  or  feci  iM^wf,  imt'^rilii^ilMS  *<» 
r^iay  comiAg^n,  be  nM<MM|v4MVlfeitfltflr' 
wte  in  the  town.     He  *>i»llii^lirfiihlllnfciAi''- 
hdf-doum  bita  df  I  iiilTj  liH<f'li^1  irll|- 
bovek,  'that  Ucai  called  ■IMMftt^ib'aNfeMWHff' 
every   shop-Windtyfr,'  nAtt'l^N^NriMMMyktAw 
viDdows  that  b^IongM"iiM!l|»  trihofri^ -kmUM 
dretSed,  1^  &  ».iirip  which  Ibrj  did  not  awUi' 
two  ladies  wltoin,  in  iliu  unliglitcd  gloom,  hb" 
could  hot  acriiraicly  tlistinguish,  nnd  at  lei 
was  compellcrl  to  tlo  what  he  ought  to  havs' 
done  at  firsts — iiiinicly,  mluiit   B<jot»   into   the 
consultatioti.     An  ittdividual  Sn  a  couniry  town' 
is  not  eiactiy  like  a  nct-dte  ih'K  Imndlc  of  hnyj' 
or,  at  air  eVetJlti,  it   is  a  lurg*'  netdle  in  a  wiy' 
smaTthuridltf;  which  Boots,  by  the  Hiagnctif  at-' 
traction' <jf  "gossip,   will  sobn ■  dlA-ovw.     '!%• 
promise  of  a'T'iiiiulsomc  re<»lnpclice"MJ*i»' 
that  wortliv'iiti  ihc  r^wilt,  aTid'an  sc^pHiintantW* 
witli  the  ragiKiiiiffiiis  and  louiigcT*  of 'ftv« 
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comer  of  the  towa  soon  helped  him   to   the 
residence  of  the  individual  wanted. 

As  soon,  as  this  was  gained,  William. followed 
Bootfi!  to  the  dooir.of  the  house  which  contaiijicd 
the  ladyi  senft  him.aboutjiis  bMBinesa,  and  r^p|>ed 
at  the  door.  iXbc  servant,  girl  vfi^  answf^red 
hia  knockiAod  question,  said  .that.  Miss  Walton 
was  in  the  house,  |>ut  particularly. engaged,  and 
he  dared  nof  do  other  .than  .return,  to  the  iruL, 
Bvit  it  was.  not  possibly  that  h^. should  ci^dur^.:, 
to  be  refused  ladmitfymce,  ip  this  pqld  and  .rude,. . 
manner,  by  her  who  h^  fixpd  j^,]bis  mep¥^ 
for  ever  the  1  evidences  ,  pf  the  pmjg^tj  ^iijinjij  P3ios)t ,, 
pasaifonaite.  love.;iH^.^  dopp,  pothiijig  iff  d^-}. 

serve  *h*ti«bci  ^hoivdi  fJp,yH^}w99  ^^  tip.f?e|ff.  W. . 
order, itq.HMiJ^Jlipi.ffiiflfF^Wc;  lje| l:^„a.  right,  , 
at  lea^t,  tpc^^pept.  th^^.her  heart  ^^q^l^di/foHow^ 
its  A^wa,dicJte^s,.ff  ii^  ci^w^m^t,(fl^i^if^9,.p^^e, 

fof.his  oyf^r.rUf^  cpHjd  VRh  d9j4i)t,^^f,  ^n!^^4,i 
beei;^  twned.f|:p^,f^.^qW.,by,^:^i^  jWd^^^^^ 

order, ^MwA^b^  ^qy^i^ft.led.ffi  ,^|ic,fi^o^yiipg,, 

note,  whicli  Iv^,^Rj,iby,^ooJi^f^,^,,^,.,^.,     ^^,,    ,,^,. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Walton — What  have  I  done  to 


make  you  so  steadily  avoid  me,  and  even  lefiiBe 
to  allow  me  to  speak  to  you?  I  have  been 
looking  for  you  neariy  two  yean,  and  my  Iieait 
would  have  broken  soon,  if  I  had  not  fovind 
you.  Grant  me  an  interview,  I  beseech  yew. 
Everything  is  going  well  with  me.  My  mother, 
my  sister,  both  happy ;  myself,  in  the  way  to  all 
the  prosperity  I  desire — but  not  happy.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  world,  nothing — ^nothing  that 
I  care  for,  but  you.  Let  mc  speak  to  you.  Do 
not,  I  pray  you,  sentence  to  a  life  of  misery  one 
who  is  so  gmtcful,  and  so  dependent  on  you. 

«  W.  H." 

The  messenger  brought  back  a  note,  con- 
taining only  the  words — 

"  You  shall  hear  from  me  to-morrow  morning. 

"  M.  W/ 

William  sent  a  letter  to  his  mother,  excusing 
his  absence  from  the  wedding.  lie  did  not 
sleep  much  that  night;  but  he  was  happier 
than  he  had  been  during  the  past  year.  He  did 
not  vainly  call  on  sleep  to  stop  the  current  of 
aniLious  and  painful  thoughts. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


When  William  arose  in  the  morning,  a  sealed 
letter  was  put  in  his  hands,  which  he  imme- 
diately opened  and  found  to  be  as  follows : — 

**  When  we  last  met,  I  used  all  possible  modes 
of  ehtreaty  to  induce  you  to  leave  me  to  myself; 
1  cndeavounxl  to  make  you  understand  that  I 
Wished  you  to  forget  mc,  or  cease  to  pursue 
toe ;  and  that  my  own  peace  was  involved  in 
accomplishing  it,  which  ought  to  have  been  a 
more  powerfiil  consideration  with  you  than 
your  own  passions.     But  as  that  endeavour  was 
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not  Rucceasful,  I  must  emplojr  a  n^esns  which 
niU  iKTomplish  it,  but  niu»t  fill  mc  with  sbainc 
and  ;ou  with  regret ;  1  miist  p>aief»  ^hat  wtU 
force  you  to  leave  nic  to  mj  Cite,  or  if  yon  jier- 
aist  in  your  coilcavoiirs  to  ^  me,  will  prove 
you  iiicliTcrent  to  your  own  honour,  an<)  tjicrttby 
very  nuich  lessen  my  regret  for  wl^  you  suflc^ 

"  Blush,  then,  for  the  {>asaioD  wluvb  jou  fJlo^ , 
to  triumph  over  you — blush  for  nic  on  whofD. 
it  is  poured,  when  I  Icl!  you  tlurf  .O^in  the 
first  day  to  ibo  last  of  our.yjtcfjii^^lfinw^  ,1 
WM  a  uoblcman's  niisircsH !  iyirciv  ^hc  pwu 
which  those  words  b.ivc  giTC|i  yvu  i^iU  hc 
deatli  uf  love.  I  couUI  lie  content  tosay 
more — to  let  that  tjiel  stand  naked  #iul  tdonf  in 
your  reuieoiUnmce,  mul  witl^  jtn  liidcovsifeEe 
■care  away  every  fci'lliijj  of  lei)dcnicss  |  bat 
while  I  would  have  you  forget  tj^c  paraion, 
whieh  has  hitherto  been  cherished,,  1  would  di 
have  you  despise  yourself  tmiuslly  as  the  wj 
victim  of  my  wickedness  j  I  would  not 
you  curse  nic  as  the  wilful  destroyer  of  ' 
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happiness.  Loathe  me  as  you  may,  I  will  bear 
it,  and  aclcnowledge  that  I  deserve  it  I  would 
rather  you  should  hate  me  than  love  me,  but 
while  I  ask  for  hate,  I  claim  your  pity.  Learn 
now  all  that  you  will  ever  know  of  me. 

'*^My  iatiier  was  a  member  of  a  mercantile  house 
in  l!iOn()on,  and,  passing  the  greater  part  of  his 
tinie  abroad,  I  was  placed  at  school  under  the 
geiieifat  superintendence  of  my  mother's  parents, 
who  were  tradespeople  in  a  small  country  town 
in  Oxfbrdstiife.'  My  mother  died  while  I  was 
a  ct'ild.  When  I  was  about  twelve  years  of 
age,  i  was  a{  scliool  in  a  neighbouring  county. 
The  governess,  an  ill-informed  and  sycophantic 
woman,  as  I  have  reason  to  lament,  was  ac- 
quainicd  witli  and  frequently  visited  by  a  pri- 
vate tutor  iri  the  family  of  a  neighbouring 
noblcmanl  llis  pupil,  about  five  years  older 
than  I,  orice  called  for  him,  and  being  treated 
with  ttc  most  profound  deference  and  obscqui- 
ousncss,  was  prevailed  on  to  stay  longer  than 
he  liacl  intended  ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  stay. 
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I  was  90  unfortunate  as  to  attract  his  nodoe.  I 
did  not  think  myself  unfintoiuitetbeD^iuii^ttef* 
tionably.  The  'whisper  of  the  aohool-iOQiii,  tk 
chatter  of  the  bedHPOom,  wexe  not  of  a  imtan 
to  make  any  one  of  us  consider  the  notios  aft 
gentleman  unfortunate ;  nor  were  the  mUM  and 
tricks,  the  studied  politeneesy  the  prepared  osa* 
plfments,  the  sugaied'  smiles  of  <Nir  vaia  and 
affiftcted  governess^  calcidated  to  correct  the 
minoiis  follies  of  the  children*  It  happened 
that,  after  this  first  interview,  the*  young  gea- 
tloman  came  often,  lie  was  uncheckedi  and  I 
was  uncautioned  by  the  governess.  lie  meaat 
no  more  harm  than  I-^thc  danger  my  protedretf 
sliould  have  seen ;  but  as  a  compliment  to  her- 
self would  have  purchased  her  soul^  it  gained 
very  readily  what  she  most  courted— pcamitisian 
to  visit  her  house. 

"Our  studies  "^^-ere  French,  Italian,  music, 
dancing,  and  drawing,  in  which  I  gaine<l  some 
Httlo  proficiency.  A  little  study  of  nKM^Iity 
would  have  done  me  greater  service,  but  that 
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was  not  taught.  Novels,  and  books  of  a  worse 
character,  were  smnggled  without  difficulty  into 
the  school ;  and  smu^led,  because  we  saw  our 
governess  read  them.  These  books  taught  the 
children  very  early  to  set  their  hearts  on  gain- 
ing admiration,  and  the  notice  of  any  young 
man  of  tolerable  appearance,  not  only  made 
bnt  heart  proud,  but  created  a  bickering  and 
jmlousy  throughout  the  school  on  account  of  it. 
Which  endilrcd  until  some  other   excitement 

occasioned. 

The  notice  of -a  Laoey,  the  greatest  name  in 
idK  neighbourhood,  caused  a  proportionate  de* 
gtm  tt  j^alousy^  and  to  me  a  pioportionate  de- 
gMs  ^f  pride ;  for  I  will  not  deny  that  my  heart 
%eat  delightedly  at  the  attention  I  received, 
•khough  at  the  same  time  I  have  reason  to 
curse  my  governess,  who  did  not  tee,  or  would 
not  guard  m^  against^  the  danger  into  which  I 
was  felling. 

^^  Not  long  after  this  introduction,  as  my  father 
had  been  missing  two  years,  he  was  supposed  to 


J        M 
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be  dead,  and  I  waii-^tit  ftnr  by^  my  fliflfifalliiii 
I  was  not  8okty  ial^^^^mkvtth^^BSiAimhitMil 
arrived  atl  "my  gMidl^er%>  Molise^  S>fltgi)0ttad 
nothrng'that  Ilrivd  l^'behifidl^' 'if  vm  eMksly 
tny  owii  fnuAre^i'ttiy'gvaiidpiiarMt^'iR^ 
old;  they '^6^d  jMbr^'^dbiMAike' itsMi  L^n.My 
grandfatfi'ei'  W^  My  Mlihg'  bU0f  ^wbitt  h«*BlMH 

w^  my  pliBf;|rfeUd^,  Wbtetai  shl^^fcbMldf'hMc^lmii 
my  firiend arid gtiide: ' IbedMttb  ihefarihastet^t 
was  unfortrihWte  &t  irie^litfittw  it  now;  tat  I 
do  not  bWirtc  thfetti:  They  were=  igncdratit^  bm 
they  lovdd  iii6  beyond- ttidi^te'  ¥ohm  jcar 
mine  was  a  rbry  hiaj^iife^  -I'lidd*  poteaflion 
of  as  mubh  money  as  T'watit^d ;  I'  hMJF  a  booie? 
at  my  disposal;  I  coidd'^alk,  'it^ttdi'-drsn^  or 
play  as  I  those'^no  clretiihstaiiceftiof  Immantti 
could  be  bolter  Bdape<id  lAriiBpjpioksAt  ^    < 

"About  a  year  after  i'left'Schobl,  Mr.Laccy 
entered  the  universityi  which'  was  btrt  ia  tfew  mifei 
distant,  and  came  over  to  renekv'his'aequaintaBQC 
with  nie.    An  ajgfccabl^  ^woW,  «•  good  icmpcr,  a 
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mjieelAil.  maimer^  to  ^y.nothii^  ^f,  ^  titlcj  wcro 
Aiiraiktitftoitum.tba  head  of  a  gir)..$o,,xuin  and 

tdmed-r-my/  llearC ,  .was  not  iwqvf d, , .;  I  .  ,Yf «s . .  ^ 
Wtsre  »tiiildii« fjyj^ars,  aUbPugh,  a .  woman  ^^ 
9(Muret  m^  reqrfl^ting^wy  ^i?c^otiop^ .  I  q^ 

mdHmfeiilhan  ^jsiplpas^ng.xiaf^y.e^peptju^  fl^ 
t  wiis  f^ti^i^gi  that^  pe^jicion^^  .liait,  Wi"9H3 
Ta&ily^wbi^hi^d  bad,  learned., ^t.  iSqho^  ..^M;;, 
Laeejjr/ma.encoui^^geid  by. my  p^l^tiy,^,— i^; 
bedauw);ib«'2Waft  biei^.^ia  b^ppy,  .gft9;t;.l)qq,9fi?,^. 
haowottld.^e  a,»cb>wap,,  not  b^^u^j^.bp  yfsf^ 

<rf»^g<V'fgnOlWt.f>f<;fiVGTy|tbing  X^jf^^^o^^iv^ 

kMvmirimild.  .be  .ppt . ftWQ^^tyi: .  wit!?. .  ,FP^>#X i.^i 
great  deal^rftejifwIedgeiwJi^  P|4gbt  ^  ^K^ 
beoi. lawMre.bfcu;  .W^  ,jM^rp,:  jplg^scd,,  y^b; ^acb 
odien  «ndjl  rwaa^asy  W8M$pi9k>M«.  pf  ftvi|,^,t,:w5^ 

Qtterljijiuipvotepted^-i  M  .!i./ ,.  ,!...,.' :r.}..( 

:  .¥  iQui) wby.  4^eU( W  details  ,wb.^n.  I  have;  ^pn- 
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fefised  the  end  ?  Suffice  it  to  say^  thai,  dmiag 
the  three  yean  which  Mr.  Laoey  spent  at  die 
UniveiBity,  we  met — not  Yery  fineqqently— once 
a  month,  perhapa — and  I  walked  and  rode  with 
him,  to  my  own  great  satisfaction,  and  the  envy 
of  the  female  communi^. 

^*  At  the  end  of  that  time,  I  was  riding  on  asum- 
mer  evening  with  Mr.  Lacey,  merry  and  happj  ai 
I  always  was  then ;  1  thought  not  of  the  progieai 
of  time — I  cared  not  for  it — all  times  were  alike 
to  me ;  but  as  night  was  coming  on,  to  my  sll^ 
prise  I  saw  the  spires  of  the  University  immedi- 
ately before  me,  and  knew  tiiat  I  was  twenty  miles 
from  home.  That  I  was  somewhat  alarmed,  and 
wished  to  return,  is  certain ;  but  as  a  fresh  horse 
was  required,  I  went  on  into  the  city.  We  went 
into  the  hotel,  and  took  refreshment  while  the 
gig  was  got  ready.  It  was  a  summer  night,  and 
grew  to  a  late  hour  before  daylight  totally  dis- 
appeared. I  was  alarmed  at  the  lateness  of  the 
hour.  Mr.  Lacey  spoke  of  the  pleasiux'S  of 
London,  where  I  had  never  been— of  theatres 
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balls,  concerts,  parks,  and  palaces ;  he  described 
in  glowing  terms  the  magnificence  of  the  house 
prepared  for  him  by  his  family ;  he  spoke  with 
the  utmost  tenderness  of  his  attachment  to  me ; 
he  suggested  that  we  should  go  to  London  to- 
gether. The  temptation  offered  I  did  not  with- 
stand. I  was  pleased  at  the  moment — I  had 
no  fear,  no  regret,  though  no  sensation  of  vice 
— I  consented.  The  gig  was  immediately  at 
the  door,  and  Mr.  Lacey  drove  rapidly  towards 
London,  intending  to  stay  that  night  at  Henley, 
because — I  shame  to  say  it — he  was  so  well 
known  in  Oxford.  As  we  stopped  at  Henley, 
a  horsf^mian  rode  Airiously  to  the  inn-door,  call- 
ing for  a  fresh  horse :  this  man  Mr.  Lacey  knew, 
and  spoke  to,  and  found  him  to  be  an  express 
messenger  from  his  mother,  announcing  the 
sudden  and  desperate  illness  of  his  father,  and 
urging  his  immediate  attendance.  Mr.  Lacey 
instantly  offered  to  send  mc  home  by  the  ser- 
vant, or  to  leave  me  at  the  inn  for  the  next  day's 
coach;  but  I  felt  that  I  had  gone  too  far  to 


byiiUQT^^Kali'tbetum^  ani))iefiBted>to>^>«i4  tA< 

thlBgitiliitslus  &tb^!aU  .iheifwajir  ;ltfor  I»kibmbdi 
afi#n«Mcl8  ib^ty  wbbte^M  hial&iiltflsthe  Y^teoi^ 
de](]y.Jko¥ed Iw father*)  1  ,)ii>.lI  »iii'}«>  iHoh-utiu 
)  ,'f  T^aerlaptoidaredil^iiDhajseitd  ke8ta}>pBdit 
in,  one  <>f  itU  laqpliiea^nbtit  Jintliae^y  bidp'laffi ' 
dtive  on;  aUd  finally  ^oppeid^  it  at  a  boodeita k 
baRdsome'  strict  near  tbe  Re^ntVpark.  He 
knocked  at  the  door>  and  after  'vhkpering'  a  ttio* 
ment  with  the  servant^  desired  racl  to  t^alk  inj  aikd 
consider  the  house  at  my  own  disposal  ^said  that 
be  would  see  me  or  write  to  me  inrniediaielr^  and 
drove  away  to  his  father's  house.'       •  >      . 

^^  The  house  ha  which  I  wastbos  placed  was  aot 
very  liarge^  butwas  furnished;  with  a  magnificence 
exceedingly:  bejrond  ^vhat  I  had  l*vcr  seen ;  bof 
what  was  of  more  importance  to  me<aften\*ardsy^ 
it  c6&taii^ed  a  very  large  library,  and  some  very' 
good  musical  instruBEienta. '  With  ^thesel  amused 
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myself  from  morning  till  night,  perfectly  at  ease, 
and  carelefis  of  the  future;  and  that  the  inno- 
cence of  my  mteotions  was  at  least  equal  to  my 
ignorant  uii^ousciousness  of  dAnget  in  all  that  I 
bad  donei  will  be  proved  by  the  fact,  that  al-J 
though  for  a  fortnight  after  ^Mr.  Lacey  kft  me 
at  the  door  of  the  house,  I  neithet  saw^or  heard 

from  him,  I  felt  no  disappointment,  I  expressed 
no  surprise,'  butiamiilsod  myself  perfectly  to  my 

satisfaction^  with  hooka  and  mnsic.  At  the  end 
of  a  fortnight^  -Mi^ ;  Laooy,  now  Lord  •A*-*-^, 
called  .on.  ine,ihalr*ng  just  returned  from,  busying 
bis  £itber  Jo  Scotland*  He  did  not  stay  long :  he 
was  oppressed  withgrie^  and  possibly  ashamed  of 
bia  occupaiion  at  the  hour  in  whioh  his:  father 
was  dying.  He  behaved' t6  me  with  the  delicacy 
of  a  brother ;  ho  said  that  a  distinguished  relative 
had  been  suddenly  appointed  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary to  a  Continental  Court,  and  that  he 
had  been  urgently  requested  to  accompany  him. 
He  wished  nie.  to  be  with  him,  but  as  he  frankly 
declared  that  we  could  not  go  together,  I  de- 
void ni.  M 


^2  ¥k^ 'iMuittifn. 

IJAk^  Miailir  ^^k&  He  gave  toe  Uteaddnte 
'dr'hklfado]iMoeIebritted  pitife«MB  ^  tfe  iiCs 
iitrhi^h  I  fiM  heffin  to  kndy,  knd  dnmd  «i^  ts 
bngage  dieim,  tttid  ptaetifl^  hutiUtfriati^;  |)iie 
Me  tiriETrfited  tniedit^^^  pot  « 

old  hotisckccpcT  with  Une  to  be  a  companion  and 
guardian,  and  had  prepossessed  her  in  my  braot 
by  a  history  of  me  not  true ;  and  finally  ^vene 
command  of  the  house,  bc9ouglit  me  to  pieflse 
myself  in  everything,  and  t6  writeto  faimifl 
tnshed  for  anything  diat  was  wanting. 

* 

'  *^  You  win  say  tjhat  this  Hbettility  to  a  penoo 
in  my  situation  was  extraordinary.  It  was  so; 
Imt  Lord  A — ^  was  a  mere  youth ;  lie  kti 
known  me  ever  since  I  was  a  child  ;  he  had  do 
nse  for  this  house  at  present,  b»  he  hiid  becmue 
possessed  of  the  iamily  mansion ;  and  be  dvinot 
suppose  he  should  be  away  long.     I  semUfi 
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A no  more  after  that  morning— I  was  sony 

for  it*    By  his  uncommon  generosity  he  dci^cryed 
tiiat  I  should  be  sorry.    But  the  sorrow  wa$  of 
•avery  light  nature — ^it  endured  only  for  an  hour. 
The  housekeeper  was  a  quiet,  motherly  creature 
ffho  loved  me>  and  was  always  with  mc«    I  had 
,  jpuiaters  immediately — the  most  eminent  in  Lon- 
don :  with  one  I  sang,  with  another  playcdy  with 
.  pother  drew ;  I  read  Dante,  and  Schiller,  w^d 
^  IColieret  wiUi  others;  the  housekeeper  wa&  my 
.can^nion  in  my  drives  and  walks^  and  she 
liQok  me  to  thcajtrcsi  concerts,  and  picture  gal- 
,)epe8 ;  or  if  I  stayed  at  hcnnci  an  old  libniry> 
I  ^1^  $.  coBstant  succession  of  new  works,  a  p^- 
sion  for  musicy  and  all  tiic  means  of  gratifying 
K  ity.  Hjtado  the  time  pass  away  cheerfully.    In 
Ao^tp  evtry  external  circumstai^ce  which  i^  sv^p- 
l  .ptsed  to  be  necessary  to  happiness,  was  .within 
..fingr  iieaiph — nay  was  in  my  possession. 
.,,..** And  was  I  happy?     Yes,  I   was  happy. 
u  Happier  than  I  l\ad  ever  been  before  or  since— 
L  }M|»pi^  ip  a  certain  way — not  bo  happy  as.Jf  am 

M  2 
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in  this  moment  of  sliarn  torture,  wlica  I  (eel 

.•.rx.iu-hi  .:    -i-i    }<UA'.'.   y.f.   fr.».,|    I       ;, 

that  I  ain  uoin}i  my  uwly.     It  was  the  hap- 

nincas  of  a  lnnri;m  l«;iiie  who  fears  nothing, 

'..ji    .,>\,:    I ■      ...  "     ..,.;.  '■■    V T 

WHO  rcgrcta  notliing,  and  ]>erh:(iis   wlio  hopes 

nothinc — of  one    who  i^m    iiccninpllsh  even 

<[.n    !^i  liu,    ;h.;.l.    .J    ,    .       ,  '-hi 

wish)    and   whoso   miiul   j'-   uicritorc   withoul 

-IJillil    ■    H  .ill        \     ■  ij  ..1  ill        lil     it-Jll 

either  evil  or  gmid  agitation.  You  will  sup- 
pose that  a  tlnnif^lil  of  my  good  old  relatiTp! 
Bomelimcs  crossed  my  niiiul.  It  did  so.  with  i 
slight  sensation  of  regrcl.      I  cured  little  ni 

them — ihej  hail  novcr  taught   mc   to'  rcspeel 

'V'l       'iiiii.'.    ,.,       ,       1,  UyiJliiHiK.-i  r. ->f.> 

tbem;  and  while  they  wore  liiTisbiag  on  loe  I 

love,  whose  riilies   were  beyorttl  the  value  ol 

a  world — a  liive  whiili   would  have    civen    at 

Ulf  .  ;     f       ...      ^,i  -Jr      .,;v.|  ^ 

their  Ijodies  lo  luriui'c  nnd  llicir  lives  to  de- 

Btruclion,  (o  tjive  mc  a  moment's  ple;tsiire — thai 

love  was  nf  siieli  an  indnlgi'rit  furm,  such  a  ineti 

numiiiiviiii;.  tiiiidllii^,  idolainms  itassioii— u  pul 

tlieirforuiiir.  ^!l.■ir^^iIi,  tlieslightealanil'ttemosl 
.,    iIh'  l    ,    .       .         ■    .  ."     J  Imii     .,^,:.ui  u. 

impim:ii](   "I  ilH'ir  enciimstiinces  90  entirely  al 

mydis]K.s,il,ih:ii  wlille  I  gavelhem  tily  ioVc.^^ej 

did  not  acquire  my  respect,  aa  they  did  not  sed 

II   ,  tl'Mii  ,(."  I.i  ..j.[i;  jLiI)  .illu.nI  ia  .m,V»  •• 
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it  I  loved  thom  as  a  child  loves  a  playlliing, 
a  servant,  or  any  object  entirely  in  his  power. 

/*'i\iliUMi    <ir/«t    '.}ilf'    :jiii><.:    jiJiifiiiii    \'    In    ^^.')ii\i\ 

A  young  child  docs  not,  and  cannot  value  the 

-')j|(;i(    ojIv/     ;t{;.:l'i)'j    !ti(j,    ,i.MHilj«Hi   -^f  )'J:j)(   oil'/ 

love  even  of  a  parent  It  obeys  the  authority ; 
il  does  not  comprehen4  the  depth  and  the  rich- 
ness  of  the  love.  It  is  only  after  the  accumu- 
latqd  intercsts  of  maturity — iifter,  experience  of 

>',-»7flJ:|»'(    |>I(^    Ikmji;    Vii:     I.T     riJMji(»ir    ,      !i;if;      t-tMj 

trials  and  passions,  that  the  heart  can  estimate 
ilje  value  of  a  father's  or  of  a  mother's  love.  .  If 

-lot    •Mini    [)'»'Ji;  •    I         l'>i;j;''!    U>    i!njir,<MM^    Hr«ji|- 

I  had  had  a  father  or  a  mother, to  exercise  over 

me  a  controlling  ,love — to  watck  over  me,  and 

i: 'xn  Ho  ;iijnn''i7i;l    riw/  /  »iif    mijI//    i'liJ-   .  ni'uli 

talk  to  me  of  the  nature  of  society  and  of  my 
own  heart,  I  could  not  have  been  prevailed  on 

(jlJ     iDvr^      wr.il    MlKiv/    il.iil/.'      j/ol^i       [h  io7/     j; 

to  leave  tbpm ;  but  I  departed  from  my  crand- 

•  •)!)  oi  r"t/i\    11  Mil  \)iu      niiviii]    Mt    ■  ulirHriiMilj 

parents,  andcootinued  from  them  with  not  much 

ff.ilf  --•riii'-.t;  »M|  ^  iiiMiiDiii  I     mi;    )/ru  «»)  jinH'uni^ 

greater  reluctance  than  that  with  which  a  child 

"l'ilt\  r.  [\)ii''  ,iHioi  lji');«^li)l».'n  ifr.  i|)ii>  li></.//  t/oJ 

resigns  a  toy,  or  anything  which  amuses.   I  was 

)if<j  n     uoi''-r,(r  HUoTH.Tobr  .:.miiII)i1'm  ,^tiif(MMimji 

in  a  sphere  of  nighcr  enjovmeut  now  than  when 

)?A)Hi  'm\  I)Jir.  j'-  »m)jil-  '1117  .ni//  n  »rli  />iniriot  •ii'mIj 

at  home,  and  I  could  not.  have  returned,  unless 

li:  Yl-»nMi  »  «»"  -:')  Hfj.i'-nrii'in  »    iiMtt    i(»    J/if;fio(jirii 

some  overpowering  appeal  had  been  made  to 

'Aoic  lOfthrb  v-jjIj  <h  .Ukj-jj  /ni   yiiUjiDji  Jtjii  bib 

**  When,  at  length,  that  appeal  was  made,  it 
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reached  me  too  latie. '  I  had  l^ft  OkferddnK 
about  six  months  when  che  uvertisraient  dtaghi' 
>nj  eye,  Mrnich  eventually  tbbS:  me' to  TSst,  Ba^ 
gess's  oflficc.  The  first  timb  I  raw  it,  I  ftticied 
that  it  appCed  to  me,  althdngli  I  coidd  not 
imagine  its  meaning.  I  procured  thi^  fV^ 
dailj  for  a  week  or  so,  and  as  tlie  adr^ttilleBieiit 
continued,  I  gradually  became  kfcum  doatiilMd 
that  1  was  alluded  to,  until  at  leng^  I  ir^faftiir^ 
to  call  on  Mr.  Burgess.  The  conseqnetice  yoa 
now  know  if , you  knew  not  before.  I  recdfcd 
an  abstract  of  my  grand&tlicr^s  will,  I  reecired 
his  letter  in  your  hand-writihg,  and  I  learned 
that  the  good  old  man  was  dead.  At  that  mo- 
ment I  was  no  longer  a  child ;  I  was  no  kmger 
happy  in  the  unconsciousness  of  guilt:  I  w> 
longer  neglected  or  despised  my  grandfktbei's 
love.  The  act  which  I  had  committed  was  no 
longer  the  inconsiderate  folly  of  ignorance.  I 
was  alone  in  the  world.  The  love  of  a  relative 
which  has  grown  up  with  you  from  your  birth, 
and  which  is  fixed  in  your  personal  identity, 
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wiitboc^t  £eg^d  to  physical  or  mental  (]|^uaUties — 
this  love,  which,  though  less  noble  than  that 
wbich  n^t  has  acquired,  is  that  which  makes 
oo^  happy,  and  without  which  life  has  no  value. 
Tb^  Joy^  so  precious,  I  had  slighted — I  had 
castaway* 

.  /^The  first  glance  at  that  letter  shewed  me 
wjba^.I  had  done:  I  was  filled  with  remorse: 
no  wsi^h  uoder  the  sun  would  have  envied  me. 
It  wag  ^  mingling  of  light  and  darkness.  There 
bad  beei;!  a  Providence  over  me  iq  guard  me 
ficom  ;gwlt  and  despair.  I  had  been  in  Lord 
Att-t-'p  power,  thoughtless  and  regardless  of 
wIu^  bad  l}iippencd,  and  what  was  most  likelj 

•  * » *  I 

tp.Jba|>pen.  I  bad  been  saved  by  a  sefics  ot 
acci^cnta     Had  one  of  those  I  have  mentioned 

b^eo  different,  had  Lord  A 's  father  been 

attacked^  day  later,  had  we  missed  the;  express 
<m  the  road,  had  not  the  embassy  been  ai>- 

I.I  *  T 

pointed,  or  had  not  Xiord  A — -«  been  urged  to 
bfkmg  to  it,  I  should,  unciuestionably  be  ngw 
wli^  I.  think  oj^  with  horror.    I  must  iiayc  been 
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depcDdeiit,  pot  onl;  oa  one  niini*a  love,  honour, 

RitVk  or  taste,  but  I  inicht  liave  become  evetitu- 
ally  the  vilest  wretcl(tliat  pollutes  tiie  cartJi. 
unless  a  fbcliag,  such  as  jx^sesscs  tnc  now,  luul 
awakened  tut^  autLlcd  me  to  a  fVJf^  ^V''  '^'^^Vf 

isfrj;;,:.,!,,!  "„"„!, 'J„„i'„-  Ai„.j,. 

"  But  very  Ittdc  cotofort  at  that  momenl 

■:i  t;  jiiilMf  .,  iTiii- 111  h.n  -juf  ji'>n)  rii'it]-«"j 
could  be  extracted  ,from  the  cooscioiisDcsa  of 
•11   T    ,i'-i-K|  ,.     >T>dl    I. -.HI  .■!  nittTirw  -iim  Tilrm 

my  own  eseape.  I  had  that  moBt  icrriblc  sight 
conttuually  before  uiy  eyes — on  old  nun  in  ha 
senses  crying  aiid  rcj^iruaching  inc  ou  hi»,dcath-j 

bed — un  old  man  ihut  lovcdmc  :  luid  that  love 

Y'rrr.iiir-"  I  ■'  I".  .ii  'm'i  liiir  .1 '<um>n<;fy^ 
which  I  ought  to  have ,  chctishcd,  I  had  made 

die  I'natrumout  of  agouy,  not, to  be  rcli<;y<^  ^J^ 

by  death.     I  learnt  tlicii  the  nature  of  rcmone ; 

but  I  did  not  Icaru  all  its  conpcnucaacs  Uien. 

You  were  the  first  person.,!  ever  couvecsed  with 

r ■! ■  i  .■■T.f  '    .■!/  i -I-  ■/n,iitli'''"f  111 

wbo^  Kiionicdge  was  of  u  sounder,  aut^  more 
regular  kind  dian  niy  ^ovfa ;  and  tbis^  and  the  exr 

ceedina  modesty  and  gentleness  uf  yourmin- 

iitu-plcasL-d  tnc,  at  our  first  iutrrvicw.  ,  Whcti 

hliinil     .11  ri.  i(>  jliun  i-[iri  f  ■*'  (FMrl  Jili'i'niii  uiii  'wii 

wc  next  met,  the  wami  and  btutbeilT  tuidameu 
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of  Tcc  can  imrrrsEM  ik  s>  mori  «:  itt  r 

gUd  to  mm  jaa  hi  uic  Fail.  I  cndd  nrc  Mn 
faarjTDf  tciq  lo^ftrd  to  bkci  zdtw  and  I  rcmzurd 
diat  vi^    Tbe  msvo  vbT  I  wo«U  jk«  dcy^  XT* 

at  Ixxd  A V  house  tcq  can  UM^izir — hit 

postioD  there  vns  doc  of  <Qcii  a  natunc  as  ro 
make  me  wOEzig  to  meet  thexe  a  person  I  ir* 
spected,  and  I  engaged  apaitments  in  Certl 
Street,  of  a  tradesman  with  whom  me  dealt.  I 
learned  tlie  scrrices  vou  had  rrndeted  to  mv 
grand&ther,  and  that  his  letter  was  written  hj 
jbn.  I  was  gratciiiL  Remorse  for  the  injurr 
i  had  inflicted  on  the  old  man,  took  the  fumi  of 
gratitude  towards  the  person  who  had  benefited 
him-  My  gratitude  would  have  lieen  exerteil 
in  pecuniary  services  if  you  had  not  been  proud ; 
you  refused  my  oficr?,  and,  as  I  could  not  bear 
that  you,  who  had  shieTded  him  whom  1  had  so 
neglected,  who  had  s]>ared  me  the  agony  of 
hieiving  brought  tiini  to  a  miserable  death,  shbuld 
eBca^K!   irom  my  kuowlcdgc  and  gratitude,   I 

m3 


isd  Tiii  iiteiBAML 


ihe^ting^  tbdtigfatlesif  tif  kJooM^aetibei^tlidiiglit'' 

'  <*0(iriutui^iiieelii]ljg»ir^]«tiot^ 
nie.  Y6iit  ^todirieiiit^  iAiid  |)liiki|>lc8,  iMA  I 
thdilgfat  sotti^ii^h^t'ddr^re;  bfe<AciBe  thkj  hd 
ikv^r  becb  aHdireMdi  b  be  before,  ind  I  had 
never  taet  with  li  pcraon  irhdhji  I  Mieved  to 
aet  oh  1}icib,  IcooM  hot  help  ^iniris^;  bat  I 
bftcn  carried  away^  in  the  centre  of  my  hearr, 
the  condemnation  which  you  had  pronooncfd 
in  the  abstract,  and  which  I  applied  to  my* 
^If. 

*^  Btit  this  pain  I  am  thankfal  for,  and  I  wm 
then.  Grateful  for  your  scrtrices,  dnd  pleased 
with  yourself,  I  paid  great  attention  to  all  you 
said,  and  the  habit  of  conversing  with  yem 
shamed  m^  out  of  my  thoughtlessness ;  it  made 
nic  rcfl^t^ — it  made  me  acquire  principles.  Had 
there  been  no  reason  for  my  delight  in  thoev 
Evening  meetings,  besides  what  I  derived  firom 
'»^bing  a  beuefactor>  and  imi^roving  from  his 


admonitions,  I  sbpol4  nciver:  wiUfngljf  bafi^^.  p^t 
apendto  tbem*  ,  But  there  yfm  mother  ,si]fMrce 
of  eojioyment;  deep  in  xay  beauty.  .4ad.  dir^^ting 
ajyi  my  actiqn%  of  .yrlioe^pjresence:  J[  vr^  not 
fons^icps.  Xbe  deligl^  pf  tlve,  n;iom^|  unqp- 
poped  b J  an  obstacle^  vm^rutipisf^  by  ot|^e^ 
up«xpiniM>ed  by  niy^elf^  fiUu;ig  .wil^  spjurit^  with 
a  ivew  GNvl:  bcigbter.j^d,  Toove  ,c^ti<^,  ,U(e3 
and  lendexiogiday  ^uid,  piglp^t,  aqd  ^  thougbtts 
aod  cirqumetan^a  of  the  wo^ld  and  pf  my^lf 
beautiful  and  happy — ^b^  deligbt  :«(^9  ,^^ch  ^ 
tp.. overpower  jny  feculpes^  or  r,atb«i;  tp;tuni 
them  all  into  one  channel,  of  which  you  v^p^e 

tbe  epdr ,  Tbeie  ^aras  i»Qt  apvjW^n^pf.tbf  day 
PA  ^^ck  I  did  not;  whisper  tq  ^  piprn  l^^ 
apnmbing  n^sp^cting  the  fowai|g|ip»e^j^ing,,lfWd 
ffiAnyititties  I  sl^spt  in  Cecmalre^jli^  ai}4<  w.^^f?^ 
ikf^f:^  the  whole  day,  that  I  nfiight  bp,  reai^^y  jn 
ftb^i  evcningj  jwid  that  I  migbl,  indulge  ,\n  4fi- 
lightful  thoughH^,  which  seized  n>ore  ,clelig^^tfill 
inMbat  bouse  tban  any  wj^re  put,  ,qf  it^ . , ,  Jlfly 
igUpraBce  oS  /  ti^  newi .  and .  mi^pe^l^^bl^,, ,  9f^d 


w 
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my  very  nature,  could  not  last  long.  HwiioQr 
)ffiWtWe4.,*),K,)(W  li|..|iain,.li«hllf||7.l<4}«xir 

iftoMw;>  ntisiwtuwvi  Jn./jlhc)>U«pU4  iho.iiw*- 

^,|ef(rpcfi,w|nHt?W»8,P)wi9ft)in  |ttjlpw^.*own. 
5^,p8c^,jfl«„mmU^,lft,^9W(dHffl.«ip.»o,)Hatr 
iW'>f*i*^rifW^i^8Mif>  w'MnJ  o9oJd  b^ci,fidorc<, 

lipSi/J.kfWMfilfildOTfJ  )«■!  lli»t.lniu»t«mi 
ijftJfFJpu,  ^(l^hatiffij IflVf  cvuld  never Itohappj. 
iHnl^rr^^'^t^^flRff*'^  bciJt;ltio»    ill    CDnrcfljil^ 

.t^'.uM  ^ut^VlIJffidiW^^''  VMiiiUlc-iniiMitiyw 
iMVn^tW^Wfh.W^  45kpo»U-.l60i.'iit  IVomlodki 

iWJ  l>n|T4lf«i=iTjJf  W9i,lJ<m«>„li«Wll».!WI>t«.* 
flf'tf!flli<IR,viWs<lf<W\Pfl»  llrin  lo  l)c,  siu«w, 
.J'fi,.Wf,.t)WilWPi.i..iV'«.    I  '"'!"■■    »1>J1.B(S«" 

,/Witt.«e''»ii;«w'..»'«.»"'»ii8'i>  '(t  Mw-ji»fWi 


■ffftH  fMiiA  '^il'i    '   '  •    I' '11   i''i  '  •  ■      ii;i  h.ii    .  '  1      .'HI 

1""*  I'ivvo«W"have''btten  yrtttodjitceti  "td'fo'A 
nmhet^i  Ii#tHU(l>Mve'^onf^^d'iU>^sitUAto; 
•Iiw6uld«fawreibe«n  advised  by  hcr'if  I  tf^"yt 
.lo<l«d|foi«.' ^Jii^ttd  no  ptidiii-^I '^dqUI  bkvc  thkl^fa 

any"ite|A«of-^  tiouM'  hbVe  sbbMUtetd 'td  iiiify 
<{)CfHan«e;'feut»lltbtltiilobi«'M;'iak6ii  by'^Urpriyie, 
•  t'tet{ttld«6t  'btttf'  <o  Ittityclirt  iestefein.'  "Ifdtir 

gUMd  btiihM '#:i^  d^arfet'  id' ' ni^,' M'  Wdt '  sxiM^n 
'c»n^iousli«s^  V)f  loV^;  than'all"^ib'er'^^ss!(^iik 

I'lbt^H'yottnbt  to  tneet'iiife'^Ih.'l'cbul'd 
*i*at>ttd'  be  |)arted'^in  y6di'kn(!"Bvfe''6n'recol- 
't*«ki«"  birt'T  daWrd'  hot'  'rtilikc'  'a  'fcGnfes^i)Vi 

•objfedt  yrf  cOttteiipt'  ahd  hattt^d  to'  hini'wlib' 'c6tild 
'l>jl»»fe'kil1ed:tt«  Wj(h'tk'^iii^«i  iigry'WliW." I  Tb'u 
.bW**"loV«^"fn6^-^;^oti'  M^'  'p^iSsS^tt'tHt'oUj^'  the 
'**«!>lcl  ye4ics-Wf  ffieling^/frort  tbfc  fft^t  kwikerilflg 
nof'fJlaasi!*^^  il^  tii^-thb'sclf-'ft>i^hirig'aaoJ^tWm 


1S4  'mm 

all  tibiBig»  tooae  ohgee^  m.Ae  mast,  ^imttwl 
and  glorious  thing  on  €aitfa^  but  iMulfl  waite 
haM  Soi&r^  ]p«Mi:caawidef»laiid.whil  I-M; 
fnrlDi^OTer  a  woman  /xnay  bide-  her.  feelimir^ 
hmevef  doseljr  elw.iiiajkeeplhciBiiivUUa.^ 
bteurlr-^em  ia  Boi  a  deftth  rof  idoro^ 
•Bddfice  ia  thelieiirtof  a  maa^iUorJMs  aivj^.!^6i 
been  laiiaguied  by  apoieu  whiohia  woQHm  dMi 
aot  feel  when  (she  k^e6»  and  which  I  did  ad 
feeL  But  you  caimoi  imagLne  anything  beyond 
the  laptuf e — ^you  cannot  coiafNreheiid  the  ofer^ 
flowing  love  of  tlie  person  who  deserves  net  to 
be  happj^^^— the  love  that  giowa  up  along  with 
despair.  You  know  not  what  it  is  to  feel  diat 
you  have  no  right  U>  the  aweetneas:  of  love 
which  is  ever  springing  up  ki  your  heart ;  you 
know  not  the  anguish  of  sittiag  beside  the 
j[)erson  under  whose  foot  you  would  wiUiiiglj 
lay  youv  neck  or  bosom  to  be  trod  on,  out  of  a 
depth  of  love  and  submission  ;  and  while  you 
are  listening  to  words  of  tenderness^  and  your 
ear  catdbes  the  sigh  of  a  nobler  passion^  to  fed 


that  <mly  a  fake  character,  Trhicb  conceals  your 
inftmy,  shields  you  frdm  hatred  and  scorn* 

'^^  Such  wad  love  to  me  when  I  knew  that  I 
loved.  Coiifesak)n  to  yoii^  and  unpiefiared 
sepafatidD  from  you,  were  equadly  to  be  dreaded; 
ttid  though  daily  I  determiDcd  that  I  woidd 
sunder  a  connexion  that  must  hare  so  painful  a 
result,  my  resolntiod  failed  when  I  metyocu  At 
length,  however,  I  was  roused  to  action;  I 
received  a  letter  from'  Lord  A*,  announcing  an 
early  visit  to  London.  Li  one  hour  I  had  left 
the  house,  never  to  look  oh  it  again,  and  neveir 
t&  speak  to  an  inmate  of  it.  That  was  the  day  on 
which  i  announced  the  end  of  our  acquaintance. 
I  sent  back  the  harp  and  books  the  next  daj^ 
and  t0ok  lodgings  in  Cecil«etrect,**-yes,  I  was 
nigL  The  place  was  sacved;  I  loved  to  look 
ioti  that  Inyisse,  into  that  window^  and— ^nd  I 
sometimes  saw  yoiu  I  tbonght  I  might  have  U> 
meet  you  once  more.  I  did  not  wish  toi  dia^ 
appoint  you.  I  wished  pain  to  fall  on  nd  one 
but  myself.      You  requked  a  meetAUg ;  Ih^ 
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geDerosity  of  your  disposition  pressed  on  me 
offers  which  would  have  been  more  welcome  to 
me  than  the  highest  places  in  the  world.  The 
Struggle  between  mj  inclination  and  my  duty 

\\\\V     iVifi      >-.'nll     :i:.i'    )i'«>    ■"     Mill*!//  -i.iii' 

were  too  great  for  my  body  and  mind :  I  was 
laid  on  a  sick  bed,  firom  which  I  did  not  move 
for  many  weeks. 

*'  But  what  need  to  tell  more  of  my  history? 

Ilnlli.lri    liitllil.<]    I.   li-iii'    ill    -rli    [•■m:!'i     i/i",;!    rl  •:,!.•■ 

What  need  to  say  what  thoughts  have  passed 
through  my  mind  in  the  twenty  months  of  our 

I '  1 1  '  .  ■    _  I  ■      ;  ■  ■     ,        ■  ■  .  1 '  .  ■  ■  ■  I !  ■■        .  ■  ■  ■   ■ 

separation  ? — what  feelings  of  a  heart  which  I 
was  compelled  to  disappoint  ? — what  visions  of 
happiness  which  my  own  conduct  made  impos- 
sible  ?     Knowing  the  one  criminal  act  of  my 

\       I-'  ••pli'j      ,i     i      /■     .'.  ;:ii-   ■•  .•     .         Mil  ! .     ..' 

life,  you  kiiow  aU  that  you  ought  to  know.  I 
may  just  say  that  witlun  the  last  week  I  acci- 
dentally  heard  that  my  father,  who  was  supposed 
to  be  dead,  was  in  the  workhouse  of  the  town 
where  he  was  bom,  having  lately  ret!imed  pcn- 
nilcss  from  Africa,  where_  a  long  course  of  priva- 
tipn  and  cruelty,  which  I  need  not  relate,  liacl 
broken  down  his  constitution.     I  set  off  iiumc- 
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diatelv  to  rescue  him,  and  we  are  on  the  way  to 
a  small  retired  village,  where,  with  the  httle^ 

■  '1     'Mil*  .   li    •  •'       I  !.  '.,11  .    ■    '       »  i'.  ii  .1  '   t'         •    .fl    . 

incQpic  I  i)osscss,  and  the  labour  of  my  hands, 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  sootlic  the  pains  of  his 
disease.  Would  to  God  that  those  were  with 
me  now  whom  I  neglected,  apd  suffered  to  go  to 
the  grave  in  sorrow. 

■A  •  •  /■    V  •  ii.n'    I") 

"  Such  is  the  history,  of  th^  events  of  my  life, 
which  have  placed  us  in  such  a  painful  relation. 
It  is  right,  perhaps,  that  yovi  should  be  ac- 
quainted  with  them;  our  intimacy  gave  you 
the  right  It  was  necessary  that  you  should 
know  what  I  have  done,  tliat  you  might  not  de- 

■•j>«{riii     >Im,iii    •iiiliii',     .1','  .    ;ii.  (i  ».{n.        i,'u  mi.ii 

spise  yoursejf  as  a  victim  of  my   intentional 

vm   w»  I'M.   ii.ii'ijK*;    Ml-       •;•    V  "  '     j/i  'J'^i' 

wickedness.     But  to  accomplish  that  purpose  I 

have  described  no  feeling,  save  as  it  explained 

an  action.     The  secret  workings  of  niy  heart 

and  mind  ^e  a  history  which  you  will  never 

read.     The  conclusion  alone  which  I  have  come 

to  is  necessary  to  be  known — and  you  know  it. 

You  despise  a  woman  whom  nature  had  not  en- 

dowcd.with  an  instinct  of  prudence.     But  if 

'Jiiimi    ft«.>  ))'  I       .'t.ijiijii  JK>>  -111  n//i.ji  u  »/|oi(i 
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^ur  passion  be  as  fltobk^  aslibelievc^it  t*  1k^- 
vrhile  it  consents  to  disappointmeiilv  it  wiM  t^ 
joice  to  learn  that  it  has  not  beisti -plafeed  al« 
together  onworthiiy;  not  placed  <m  one^^'who 
iH'ali  eircumstabces  must  liave  dfegraced  it 
No;  if  I  had  been  blessed^like  you^  ivitha: 
nkother,  pure  and  entighten^^  wl^lo^wmlld  havt 
developed'  my  milid  and  hearty  and  guided  Acoi 
in  the  i1)ed  which  she  had  trodden  mth  konoiir 
and  respect,  I  couM  have  been  wottliy  of  a  good 
ni^^s  love.  In  this  moment*  \Hien  I  feel  ray- 
self  cut  off  for  ever  from  all  the  domestic  oob- 
nexions  which  a  woman  looks  forward  to  witi 
such  delight;  I  feel  their  unspeakable  charm. 
Yet  while  I  lament  the  impossibility  of  obtaining 
them,  I  bless  God  Ibr  the  love  which  has  saved 
me  from  ruin,  and  through  a  course  of  pain 
has  exalted  mc  to  a  comprehension  of  virtue, 
which  I  trust  my  future  life  will  not  disgrace. 

"  But  the  virtue  which  I  now  love  re- 
quires for  its  perfect  trial  and  establishment  that 
I  do  not  permit  myself  to  receive  the  reward 
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dme  to  Tiftoe  which  has  Bot  been  flullied.  I 
can  no  Icmgec  claim  or  receive  the  happinels. 
which  I  could  merit  i 

^^  What  though  I  nerer  submitted  to  any  a»» 
seemly  fi«€dom  from  a  man,  and  caa  hold  up  my 
bands  befi)re  my  Maker  without  a  consciousneair 
ofintentieiial  wickedness^  it  is  impossible  that  !• 
shoddclaimiAy  credit  for  it  I  I  have  placed  myr* 
self  in  m  positicHi  where  I  could  not  ha;ve  offered-^ 
i^rfaere  I  [should  not  have  tho«ght  of  offimng-^ 
remtanee  to  infimiy,  and  whewe  resistance  would 
hflve  been  ridiculou&  If  I  have  been  saved  from 
t&ii^  last  horror  it  has  been  by  chance),  or  Fror. 
videnee.  All  the  guilt  of  a  fall  is  nxiiie;  I  have 
placed  myi^elf  in  a  position  to  become  iinfiunoust 
ill  a  position  which  the  'woM.  pronounces  to.  be 
infinpoosy  and  on  which  it  will  justfy  inflict  the 
pnaishment  due  to  infiuny;  and  could  If  withf 
this  vemembrance^^with  this  liability  tot  be  de^ 
nounced^'— eould  I  link  my  ftte  to  youiiS)  of  so 
ekfVBtod  and  pure  aduaiactcr  ?  Your  diities>aiie 
the  noblest  which  ftdl  to  the  lot  ^^  nun ;  you 


And  <  <tb«  •  gmtf  tb  i^ntoni^'  i'f  t^M^^'  ';i»ti(jiii; 
htdekAy'm  di^ifi^i!((ak(^'t^iH»les''td1tiai^iuk 
the  weJikhe^^tUe  Ubt^;  Old' ioi^M\xktiok'^ 
t&e'huie'.'  -'tf  m"^^'ma^'i^cl'utnl^if  {iiintyb 
dbiMuttJly  'rii^ecssdiy^^i^fwHt^  'iti^t  onl'y  WlxiJly 
Afld'toiil,  btit>of  c^'nei^ibii— iris  ule  minikiir'^ 

ati'iut^o^ity'  it  is  impossible  tb'stigbt,  the  me- 
diettdl^  btitTretfti  Qbd  and  niah  :  ncliher  Kis  fattier 
nev^hi^  cliild,  tii*' even  TiisfirienS^ much' less  te 
^ifei  sli6tild"bc  otic  that  c^dh  jihjjudiidfc  bould 

l^oiritafid'dtefl-n:^'    ■'     '"  "  ""■'■■^  " ■ 

I '  •^^  Aiti  ^hall  if  be  the  diic  to'givc'  jrdii  shame^ 
shall  V;  living  in 'yout'hotise— kt  your  side— 
na^j  ill  ytm  bosom;  cdnttiitiklly  fbar,'  aiid  male 
yoii  fear;  5a  iiscd^tify  that  Woiild  overwhelm  us 
^iithf * tertor  anil  sh^c?  'Shall  I  lessen  vour 
tisefnlndss;  artd  Accik  y6iir  jnstifiiaible  anibitioh^; 
Ii0i*,  lean  Itcll  that 'you  iilky  not  nsc  tolionoiur 
And  diitinution  in  ^tiiir'')?ifolession'?'  yet'tli^ 


-nte  iffil^^.  P^  vffilWP'^'  i .  i^^  1^^'  Wver.  mwt 

^•^.^iPP  )Ti'*^.W  y,"3#S<^.»Wfi»  w4  with  gpcoiwh 

infl;  ,re?l)fct^  ,and  l^ono^r,; ,;  piffl?,  io,,^litpa% 

i^M.^^TOiiiW^  rbwili,tyHft  bMn^tywhicb 
dares  not  hope  to  rise.     Wc  are^pai^tf  i— rlflok 

^'^^'^^.,'^P:B?^^v.^^9l^fi?^mf  yiMm  iH«»bert 
™''3^i?°  J^,???^<^T,P"OTttr.t%,wpr4?  'jyfeiyVS^altott' 

J^.f.^ifMo^e^.V^  ;«<!  .«f  "wJ**';'  '^^'^y  Waitw 

^j?},  t^V,'Si«t.iJ!^H,iii  '^f'^  •"5f*'  -W-:  what  l,<a«tBot 

^1  ^*?'; /*''?';  A  .i.MW.Tf'^'^*'^*^  w„tfe^,fttst  tod 


Utc.     I- 

aeoUea 
fkff 
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CHAPTER  V. 


When  William  Herbert  had  read  the  above 
letter^  he  was  filled  with  dismay  and  sorrow; 
but  he  did  not  dream  of  obeying  the  request 
which  it  contained — he  hastened  in  search  of 
the  writer.  What  his  intentions  were,  perhaps, 
he  did  not  know ;  a  dim  thought  of  pity,  and 
forgiveness,  and  oblivion,  floated  over  his  mind ; 
but  he  was  too  much  excited  to  resolve  on  any- 
thing  saving  to  see  Miss  Walton.  But  he  was 
fated  not  to  be  put  to  the  taste  of  choosing  be- 
tween love  and  delicacy — Miss  Walton  had  left 
the  town  immediately  after  sending  the  letter. 


1 
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;in(l  wa^  now  proliJiiily  a  hundred  miles  off. 
Willi.im  -tiHKl  Mwhili*  vtupified  with  Mirrow. 
TIm-  raptun-orthc  laic  incethig  M'as  scarcely  ex - 
haii^ii'd,  and  vol  he  knew  that  there  was  a  lino 
dr.iv.n  1m  iwitMi  him-rlf  and  the  fruition  of  hi< 
lio|M".,  that  pmliaMy  \\r  should  never  p.as>.  IK- 
wonM  lijivi'  pur>ncd  ilir  lady  even  tit  a  veninre; 
hnt  in  the  vcrv  rl>ini:  of  that  wish,  he  couhl  not 
\i\i\  llt'I  that  fate  hatl  separated  them  hy  a  more 
tenihle  and  laslinii  evil  than  poverty,  or  impri- 
>onni(nt,  or  even  death  itself;  since  it  had 
i\\i  d  in  4ine  of  their  minds  an  immovable  con- 
\ieii«»n  that  ihev  onj^ht  not  to  meet. 

Ih'  .-lairiTcnul  bnek  to  his  room,  and  after  a 
violent  l)iir>t  of  ••rief,  ecmtinned  his  journey  to 
Hnni>ide.  He  found  very  happy  faces  and 
hearts  there  -the  yoiniL^  couple  n^joicing  in  the 
heantifnl  prospect  hefore  them  of  prosj>eriiy 
and  love:  and  the  t)ld  ])eoplc  glad  Iwcause  the 
«hildren  \\«  re  ulad,  and  apparently  placed  be- 
\iihd  the  irarh  nt'  till  easuahics  of  fortune  and 
ciMunun  lile.     William  was  not   insensible  to 


-'! Ji'ifTfrniT  'TIP'  •  !:»<" 
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fir.        iiini     j>'>tf)<:)i.i     •■     vj-li. ,!<.■!.;     //<.jf    -»■ //    l»if! 

the  happiness  he,  saw — ^h^  was  fervently  thjuak- 
fill  to  Providence  for  it :  but ,  his  pleasure  was 
continually  broken  in  upon .  by  ^  thought  of 

Hit'    !.    -,    /'•'.'  I..."     '  .;■•■     •     '■'>7        i'.      "<  ■'    .•!(!).   .!>■"   'JMI 

wonder  and  pity  which  was  never  to  lea^ve  him ; 

\>\    \i,  ii*  i\''-r     >.!  ■    ; 'iii-   *i  >  <i.':i    f !.»"'."  •;  .•.•(■.■ih 

and  he  fi-equently  stood,  in  the  midst  of  the 
cheerful  circle,  aghast  an^  bewildered,  as  at  the 
presence  of  a  terrible^  vision. 

He  saw  now  the  reason  for  building  a^  cottagje 
somewhat  larger  than  the  former  one^  The 
young  couple  were  to  live  there,  and  Mrs.  Her- 

.•    ,  i'       'l        ,,.11  •  :•       >''*■'■  '  .  -il    M';io  ' 

bert  and  the  grandmother  were  to  stay  wi^h 
them  for  th(J  present  None  of  them  could  en- 
dure  the  idea  that  those  that  had  clung  together 

1     f  >Mi:   liijr    •ii^-'.i    -li    -'^   /'.•■!    I' -i  ■:.  j:' I  •    'ill 

so  faithfully  in  adversity,  should  separate  at 
the  first  coming  of  prosperity  and  happiness. 
William  foiuid  rooms  prepared  for  himself,  as 
secluded  and  apt  for  study  as  his  own  in  college ; 

/  >' r«.  ;"•■ '  n  I     !i.     uf'J*!    ,'!"!»■     ^'V-iVi  ■''"-"     !if!-n<;^K' 

it  was  expected  that  he  would  Ime  to  stay  a  few 

weeks,  at  least,  while  the  new-mamed  pair  were 

ing  a  tnp   through   the   country.     But  his 

heart  was  not  in  tunc  for  pleasure ;   he  was 

.i    .  ili'iii  i:  IL    I. ill     -jw.    iMiiili/*'    ,  T'tif    uOLiljli'y'V 

pained  at  the  attention  excited  by  his  visible 
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misery,  md  ho  longed  fi>r  the  gloom  of  college, 
as  a  refuge  congenial  to  Ju»  own  digpoarion. 
Ab  soon^  therefore,  as  Wikcm  and  Fanny  lud 
left:  their  wedding*bgyakfiiat»  and  started  from 
Bumside,  WiUiam  tamed .  his  £ftce  towards  the 
university,  for  the  first  time  in  hia  life  ind^- 
ferent  to  the  anxiety  of  his  mother,  who,  per- 
ceiving his.  want  of  composure,  observed  hixQ 
with  an  air  of  tenderness,  that  he  knew  claioied 
or  sought  his  confideDce.  But  he  could  not 
make  up  his  mind  to  utter  to  any  liviug  being  k 
word  of  the  information  which  so  tormented 
him.     lie  hastened  towards  the  university. 

As  he  passed  through  the  town  where  MisB 
Walton  had  been,  he  could  not  help  inquiring 
whether  she  had  been  seen  since  his  departun- : 
but  he  learned  nothing  which  could  induce  hiiu 
to  delay  bis  journey. 

From  the  day  that  he  entered  his  college,  Lc 
never  quitted  it  save  twice,  when  he  took  ji 
hasty  trip  to  London,  to  inquire  for  Miss^^'aUun, 
at  Cecil-street. 
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The  anxiety  and  trouble  of  his  mind  did  not  in- 
terfere trith  his  studies — a  distaste  towards  the 
worid  kttd  its  bttsiness  confined  him  to  bis  room^ 
where  he  tras  almost  compelled  to  labour.  The 
solitary  life  of  the  student  gained  him  a  reputation 
with  the  ohder  and  more  monkish  dignitaries ; 
his  humility  made  him  many  finends.  He  went 
up  for  examination  with  a  certain  degree  of  re^ 
pute  attached  to  his  name,  and  he  did  tiot 
forfeit  it  If  he  were  not  the  first  man  of  his 
standing,  he  was  one  of  the  first  In  due  time, 
having  taken  a  degree,  he  receivfed  ordination. 

It  WBS  a  proud  day  for  Mrs.  Herbert  when 
Wilfiam  preached  his  first  sermon  in  Roseley 
Church,  and  she  saw  in  the  eyes  of  the  congre- 
gation an  nndisguised  admiration  of  their  young 
pastor.  Her  sweetest  hopes  were  fulfilled ;  the 
child  of  her  love  was  now  in  a  situation  to  com- 
mand respect ;  she  knew  that  he  would  act  up 
to  the  highest  demands  of  his  duty.  It  was  also 
a  very  proud  day  for  William — ^the  fulfilment  of 
what,  for  so  many  years,  had  been  to  his  imagi- 


.1  :  ■  i  -■  ■  ■ :  I 
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nation  all  that  could  be  hoped  or  wished,  for 
Iiappmess.  He  was  thankful,  very  thankiiil,  for 
returning  prosperity;  but  he  was  thankful  in 
sorrow.  So  far  as  his  heart  was  concerned,  the 
passion  of  latest  growth  had  sunk  deeper  than 
all  others,  and  clung  ungratified,  and  rankled  in 
perpetual  uneasiness  throughout  all  the  changes 
of  happiness  around  hini.  It  was  a  proud  day 
also  for  William  to  see  his  mother  presiding  in 
his  house — the  Rectory.  Fanny,  with  a  littU- 
infant  in  her  bosom,  and  Wilson  ]>roud  as  thi 
greatest  king  In  Christendom  of  liis  wife  and 
child,  were  there.     Their  congratulations  wca 

very  warm,  and  not  without  sweetness :  vet  u! 

•»  » 

that  moment,  dcarlv  as  William  loved  tluni  a!!, 

1 

he  would  have  been  glad  to  be  alone — tiie 
moment  of  taking  possession  of  prosperitv,  it-  ir 
were,  was  that  in  which  he  most  missed  her  tli 
whose  sake  prosperity  had  been  most  wclci)na. 
and  without  whom  it  lost  its  value.  He  ditl  iioi 
love  them  less  than  before ;  but  love  thnist<  asidt 
those  dear  ones  that  are  safe,  to  follow  the  oiic 
that  is  in  danger  or  is  missing. 
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Although  William  pressed  hb  sister  and  bro* 
ther  to  prolong  their  stay  beyond  its  proposed 
limits,  and  afterwards  accompanied  them  into 
Gloucestershire,  where  he  stayed  some  days 
with  them,  he  was  undoubtedly  not  sorry  when 
he  found  himself  alone  at  the  rectory — alone  with 
his  mother,  I  mean — for  in  no  misfortune,  in  no 
disgrace,  in  no  possible  circumstances  of  human 
life  could  he  have  wished  her  absent,  thought 
her  in  his  way,  or  withheld  from  her  long  his 
perfect  confidence. 

And  now,  in  affluence — ^young,  accomplished, 
pious,  in  the  society  of  a  parent  whom  he  ten- 
derly  loved  and  respected,  and  who  almost 
idolized  him  for  the  visible  virtues  of  his  com- 
mon life,  and  perhaps  partly  for  having,  by  his 
own  exertions,  or  at  all  events  unassisted  by  his 
family,  turned  the  current  of  their  adverse  fate, 
— he  might  have  been  happy  but  for  one  remem- 
brance. The  tables  of  his  library  were  covered 
with  instruments  that  were  never  taken  from 
their  cases ;  the  shelves  with  books  that  were 
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never  opened ;  the  mfmie-fltand  with  ^uiiieB  fd 
mufiic  fhat  were  titel^A.  All  ^the  ^cAAcnts  of 
happiness  were  aioand  luin,  bdt  not  ia  kfan — he 
wanted  peace. 

He  was  a  pioixs  tfum,  bat  —  a  nuui.  He 
knew  that  it  wa^  an  imperative  duty  to  subdue 
every  pasnon  that  incapacitated  him  from  doing 
his  duty;  yet  he  Imew  tibat  ii  was  naturd  lo 
possess  passions,  and  believed  tiiat  it  was  not 
sinful  to  indulge  siich  na  hisL  Remembering 
the  pure  and  intellectual  happiness  he  had  en- 
joyed in  London,  he  thought  it  not  wrong  to 
endeavour  to  renew  it ;  remembering,  the  «»> 
vices  Miss  Walton  had  rendered  him — services 
greater  than  any  pecuniary  ones,  he  believed 
that  the  commonest  gratitude  compelled  him 
to  devote  himself  to  her  service. 

He  was  courted  by  the  rich  and  the  intelli- 
gent for  the  quiet  integrity  and  simplicity  of  hi? 
life.  His  eloquence  in  the  pulpit  was  admired: 
perhaps  because  there  was  in  it  human  feclin|r 
— a  personal  sympathy  with  misery,  which  c«^ 


ried  it  ihome  to  thie  be^rt^  of  ^e  ^  {>epp|ie«  He 
was  d^y  among  the  sick  and  the  a^licted  io 
the  cottage^  comforLuog  th^m  with  words  of 
consolation  and  deeds  of  charity<.  The  poor 
loYed  him  as  much  as  the  rich  respected  him ; 
but  none  of  these  things  gave  him  perfect 
pleasure — ^hi^  heart  was;  ^ot  with  them;  the 
most<  interesting  hours  of  his  life  ,wer&  those 
which  he  could:  spare  from  wqrks,  of  benevo- 
lence in  the  prosecution  of  his  si^arch  for  Miss 
Wahon. 

The  charms  of  reputation  attached  his,  melan- 
choly, in  vain.  His  long-uegl^c^d  pssay  pn 
Universal  Charity,  by  some .  me^osi  j^vobably 
through  his  admiring  mothcr^got  into  die  bands 
of  some  of  his  fiionds,  ajjc^.h^  w^  i^fgeptly 
requested  to  publish  it  Thi«  ^  pr^tj  he  de- 
clined, {wobably  from  rei^aemberiftg  hi^  fpnner 
trouble' witbi  the  worjs ;  bujt  bejupg  not  i^  want 
of  money  «ow,.  he.  had  not ,  to  fear  a.  recurreij^^e 
of  itlid  trouble.  He  published  the  w9rl;,on  his 
own  i  account^  -  tp,  pblige  his  ,  fricrnd^  ^.,  Jt  ran 
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rapidly  tfaroadi  half-a-dozen  edidooiL  btiDajiur 

hH  1  T'lii  ''   ii"!^^  iM'iu  -Miffi!  jfljlu  in-iliii  jTITW^ 

solid  cash  to  bis  ppne,  and  complimentary  let- 
ters  from  a^score  of  men  renowned  in  litentaie: 
among  these  was  one  firom  his  fiithei's  friend 
tibe  Bishop,  who. gave  him  a  pressing  invitation 
to  nis  palace,  which  I  do  not  kno^r  that  he 
accepted;  and  another  from  Mr.  Folio;,  the 
publisher,  offering  him  a  thousand  guineas  fiar 

another  work  of  the  same  dimensions,  which  I 

ur..      :-  "I ..;-    ■       ■  »•  •-''*■      ■  ■        ■  ■■.••:  =  .    ■ 

know  that  be  refused. 

Kill   •'     .."!     .t-.'  ;■      -■{  ).  .  ■•..:i''-    !'      .         •  ■'  ^■' 

The  melancholy  which  oppressed  Mr.  Her- 
bert would  probably  for  some  time  be  very  deep, 
but  could  not  last  long.  The  disappointmeDt  of 
a  youthful  passion  will  not  continue  to  be  very 
bitter  afler  the  days  of  passion  are  passed.  Piety 
and  benevolence  will  undoubtedly,  after  a  time, 
reduce  the  disappointment  to  a  sober  regret 

But  the  history  of  his  love  .is  not  quite  com- 
plete: his. remembrance  was  assured  by  a  cir- 
cumstance not  yet  related.  About  a  year  afler 
his  induction  to  the  Rectory  of  Roseley,  he 
was  called  to  London  to  make  a  final  settlement 
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with  the  agent  of  the  gentleman  from  whom  the 
living  had  been  purchased.  He  then  discovered 
his  benefactor.  The  papers  which  he  had  for- 
merly seen  appeared  to  have  been  drawn  up  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  conceal  from  him  the  per- 
son to  whom  he  was  indebted ;  but  he  now, 
among  other  papers,  received  one  which  was 
necessary  to  secure  him  in  jwssession — a  legal 
document  which  was  obliged  to  be  signed ;  and 
this  signature,  in  characters  which  he  could 
never  mistake,  was,  "  Mary  Walton," 


THB  END. 
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T.  C.  Savill.  Printer,  107,  St.  Martin's  Lane. 
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